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McKINLEY SHOULD BE RE- 
ELECTED, 



REASONS ASSIGNED BY THINEiNO MEN OF 
ALL CLASSES WHY HE SHOULD AGAIN BE 
THE GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 



Idleness to Thousands. 

Because he is the candidate of the Republi- 
can party and in all respects worthy of the 
continuance of the confidence and support of 
the people of Ohio. Because the approaching 
election in Ohio will afford the Republican 
party its first opportunity to present to the 
people a motion for a new trial in the case of 
Protection vs. Free-Trade. Newly discovered 
evidence will obviously convince the electors 
that tiie history of our former experience with 
a Free-Trade policy was erroneously excluded 
at the trial last November. The extent of the 
error may be partially conceived by pausing 
now to estimate the injury Inflicted on the peo- 
ple in every section of the country and in all 
walks of life by the baneful shadow of the un- 
American policy the Democratic party has or- 
ganized, and unfortunately empowered to im- 
pose on this country. Governor McKinley, as 
the conspicuous representative of the Protec- 
tion policy, should be re-elected by the people 
of Ohio, as a means of expressing the protest 
of Ohio against a public policy the mere fore- 
cast of which has brought idleness to thou- 
sands of her workmen and stagnation to her 
whole industrial life. Governor McKinley 
should be re-elected, because he has been a 
faithful public servant, and is a worthy man 
in all the relations of life. T. H. Carter, 

Chairman Republican National Committee. 
Helena, Mont., July 5, 1893. 



He Stands as the Ijeader. 

Because he stands as the leader in the na- 
tional cause of ^'Protection to American 
labor," and his defeat in Ohio would be a blow 
at every honest laborer in the United States, 
and they are the great majority of our popu- 
lation. Under the McKinley Tariff they are 
now getting better wages than are paid the 
laboring men of any other country, and the 
defeat of McKinley in Ohio, or the repeal of 
the McKinley bill by the National Congress, 
would tend to reduce the prices of labor, and 
thus cut down the ability of the great mass of 
our population to buy the comforts of life, 
which means to make business dull and times 
hard. Rufus 8. Frost, 

President North National Bank, 
Boston, Mass. 

Boston, July 8, 1893. 



To Allay Business Depression. 

The anxiety of our people lest a radical 
change should be effected by the Administra- 
tion and Congress in the long established Pro- 
tective policy of this country is the principal 
cause of our business depression and financial 
distress. The re-election of (jk)vemor McKin- 
ley at this juncture would do as much to allay 
0iis fear m the repeal of any law regulating 



the currency or coinage of the country, how- 
ever much the latter may be desired by all 
good citizens. If he should be again placed in 
the gubernatorial chair of Ohio by as large a 
majority as he received two years ago, it would 
be practically a national triumph, and, like 
the first volley at Lexington, a " shot ^ which 
would be ** heard round the world." 

John Sabine Smith. 
New York, July 8, 1893. 

Because England Beslres His Befeat. 

Because he represents the American system 
of Protection as opposed to ESnglish Free- 
Trade. Because under his act wages were 
higlier, necessaries of life lower, exports 
greater and prosperity was more universal 
than ever known in our history. Because the 
mere threat to repeal said act has produced 
alarm and imeasiness, stagnation of trade, 
failures of banks, business houses and factories, 
thrown thousands of men out of work, reduced 
tht wages of other thousands, and its repeal 
will surely bring panic and renewal of the 
starvation days of '57. Because England de- 
sires his defeat. This last includes all the other 
reasons, and is of itself enough to convince me 
that McKinley ought to be re-elected triumph- 
antly. A. L. Morrison, 

Attorney at Law. 

Santb F6, N. M., July 6, 1898 



For American IVooI. 

First, because he is honest ; second, because 
he is an American and for the American, and 
cannot see how it can help Ohio to take the 
duty from wool and reduce it to the same price 
of wool in London, and thereby reduce the in- 
come of the Government more than $6,000,000, 
and reduce the price of wool grown in this 
country $17,000,000 to $20,000,000, and thereby 
reduce the income of the farmer by this sum. 
Farmers of Ohio want no such object lessons. 
My business (dry goods) has not been increased 
in price on account of the McKinley bilL More 
can be bought to day, even with a silver dol- 
lar, than at any time since 1856, when I began 
the business. Sbth M. Milliken. 

990 Madison Avenue, New Tore. 



America Belomcs to Americans. 

Because he champions the cause of the 
people, when he pleads for Protection to home 
markets and home labor. Because the insignia 
under which he marches has always been the 
sign of plenty and prosperity, and the xenith 
of America's commercial greatness, as well as 
that of Ohio, has been seen under t^e reign of 
Protection. Because the platform upon which 
he stands represents the interests of America 
and her people, and not those of another 
country. America belongs first to Americans. 
All honor and success to ^le gallant McKinley, 
whose election means continued and increasing 
prosperity for his State. 

A. V. Proudfoot, 

aerk District P^urt. 

iNDiANpi^y Iowa, July 7, 180a 



The Nation Must Be Prosperous. 

Because he> embodies— in his political opin- 
ions—the elements of progressive and purely 
American ideas; to wit, America for Amer- 
icans, and that all citizens are Americans. 
Because the practical operations of such ideas 
must result in the greatest good to the greatest 
number. Because the financial, conmiercial 
and political interests of this country demand 
the continuance of the Protective Tariff he so 
ably defends. Because he is endowed by nat- 
ure with a splendid personality, and that aug- 
mented by large experience and ripe states- 
manship, making him a safe leader, under 
whose administration the welfare of State or 
nation must be prosperous. 

Geo. a. Silsbt, 
Adjutant-General State of S. D. 

Mitchell, South Daeota, July 8, 1898. 



A Free Ballot and a Fair Count. 

Chiefly among the many reasons why Gov. 
McKinley should be re-elected Governor of 
Ohio over any Democratic competitor, are be- 
cause he is the embodiment of the national 
sentiment that demands a practical Tariff Pro- 
tection for American labor and American In- 
dustries, suflScient to make the former honor- 
able and remunerative; an advocate of an 
honest dollar of uniform value in the remotest 
comer of the Republic, as well as in the most 
distant governments of the civilised world, 
and not least among the many reasons, he is 
the zealous friend and supporter of a ** Free 
ballot and a fair oount,^ to all of which the 
Democratic party is oppoeed, and without 
which no government can be free and prosper- 
ous. 

His re-election would tend tp the restoration 
of confidence destroyed by the success of the 
Democratic party in the late national election, 
which in four months has crushed more than 
four hundred banks and deprived labor of 
more than one billion of dollars, and now fore- 
shadows a policy the consummation of which 
will bankrupt the whole nation. 

The patriotic people of the great State of 
Ohio could not confer a more substantial bless- 
ing upon the nation at large than the re-elec- 
tion of €k>v. McKinley by such an overwhelm- 
ing majority as will re-assure the country that 
the spirit of progress and freedom still survives 
the pessimistic triumph of the Democracy last 
November V. S. LusE. 

Attorney at Law. 

ASHEVILLB, N. C, July 4. 1893. 



For the Good of the Country. 

Out in this section of Wisconsin we faU to 
see any reason whatever why Mr. McKinley 
should not be re-elected Governor of the great 
State of Ohio. More than that, we do not see 
any reason y^hy he should not be elected 
President later on. We want a man for 
President of this country that is progressive. 
We want a man who labors for the good of 
the country and the national party. W0 
wmnta mtn on the Protection platformyWho 
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will see tliat the prindplee of that i^atform 
are not made to get into o£9ce cnu We want 
a man who, n^hen our starry banner is placed 
over any part of this country, or on an island 
of the sea, wlU have backbone enough to see 
that it stays there. I presume in Ohio t^ 
people want him for Gk>yemor for the same 
reasons. 

Jos. M. Gannon, Correspondent, 
Flour Business. 
Jefferson, Wis., July 8th, 1898. 



A Duty on Cattle. 

It might be the means of defeating the next 
Democratic nominee for President, a thing to 
be greatly desired,. as the present state of the 
finances show they are incapable of handling 
the great banking and money questions of the 
present time, and we want a good Proteciiye 
Tariff. I am in the catUe business. To take 
the duty off cattle would be disastrous to us. 
It^s bad enough to have to sell a beef hide for a 
dollar or less. With the present Democratic 
style of running the Government the outlook 
is indeed gloomy for the farmer and stock 
grower. Enos L. Besds, 

Diamond Jo Ranch, Grasslands, Texas. 

Lynn Co., July 6, 1898. 



jlffftlnst tlie Rerorm Abortion. 

' If for no other reason, to impress the fact 
upon the attention of the present Congress 
that the people of the great State of Ohio, and 
that with them the people of the States of In- 
diana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin, are 
irrevocably opposed to the doctrine of Tariff 
Reform, as enunciated in the Chicago plat- 
form of 1892 and exemplified in that abortion 
brought forth by the American Tariff Reform 
League. Robert Hopkins, 

Foreman for O. N. Taylor, Lumber Manu- 
facturer. 

LuDiNOTON, Mich., July 8, 189S. 



A Sore and Present Need. 

The people of Ohio two years ago regarded 
the reasons sufficient for electing Wm. McKin- 
ley Gfovemor of that State and they gave him 
a heavy plurality. The wisdom of their choice 
has been clearly demonstrated, for he has given 
the State a vigorous, able and honest adminis- 
tration of its public affairs. Besides, it is im- 
portant that what he represents, the American 
markets for American manufacturers and 
American labor, should be preserved. The 
country is already suffering sufficiently from 
the Democratic policy to repeal that policy. 
McKinley^s re-election in October will be re- 
garded as a reassurance that the nation is, after 
all, to take no backward step. There is a sore 
and present need for such an assurance. 
Ross L. Hammond, 
Editor Tribune and State SecreUry, 

Fremont, Neb., July 8, 1898. A. P. T. L. 

For tbe iMues ne Repreaents. 

He should be re-elected for the reason that 
the Republican party fought and lost the last 
campaign on the issues he represents, and Re- 
publicans still believing that his position is 
tenable appeal to the people of Ohio for his 
re-election. He is an exponent of true Repub- 
lican faith, which will be the keynote in the 
coming campaign of 1896. A further reason, 
he is a typical representative of the young Re- 
publicans of our nation. 

T. B. Beck, Deputy County Clark. 

COLDWATBB, Kan., July 7, 1893. 



To Check Vtclons lieolslatlon. 

Because he is a typical American citisen and 
a true exponent of American ideas. Because 
he believes in the dignity of labor and that the 
rewards of lalxx' should accrue to the laborer 
himself. Because the contest in Ohio this fall 
interests the whole nation, and, in a measure, is 
of a national character, inasmuch as tbe ac- 
cepted issue is of national importance, and his 
indorsement may have a tendency to check the 
vicious legislation threatened by the unscru- 
pulous party now in power. 

John S. Bkecher, Farmer. 

Livonia. N. Y., July 8, 1898. 



A Tlcttm of Sontbern Selfish ness, 

I am aware that demagogue politicians, in 
order to prejudice the minds of our Southern 
people during the heated political campaigns 
against the doctrine of Protection, are quick- 
spoken in denouncing Northern manufacturers, 
for the reason, as they claim, that they have 
grown rich. But the prime question to con- 
sider is: Are the Southern people the losers by 
the results of Protecti<Hi ? Certainly, not only 
in 80 far as they have neglected to avail them- 
selves of the benefits of manufacturing, as did 
our more enterprising neighbors of the North. 
These, to my mind, are some of the reasons 
why the Champion of Protection should be re- 
elected (Governor of Ohio. 

J. C. MSEKINS, SB., 

Farmer and Miller. 
Columbia, N. C, July 10, 1893. 



The Nation ]>eniands It, 

Because our existence as a nation demands 
it. The present financial crisis is proof of the 
little faith the financial world pas in Democ- 
racy. The success of the national Democratic 
pUtform and State banks dki it. With *' BHV 
MoKinley and ^ we can undo it. We are 
now at our Valley Forge. Re-elect McKinley 
and he will give us our Saratoga in ^96. Our 
principles are right. It is no time to falter or 
hesitate. We have a strong, sure and lasting 
foundation and if we are true to our principles 
and "Bill*" McKinley the restoration of Re- 
publicanism is inevitable. 

T. L. Wbioht, 
Correspondent. 

Lost Creek, W. Va., July 9, 1893. 



civilized world. What other method was ever 
f (mnulated that di^ or could give prosperity 
to all ? We are told that our immense natural 
wealth in the form of coal, iron, copper and 
other minerals is the cause of our unparalleled 
prosperity. Would they have been of any great 
advantage to us if there had been no Protect- 
ive Titriir under which their conversion into 
manufactured articles has been so remuner- 
ative f It seems to me that Uie question should 
not be "What reasons can be offered why 
(Governor McKinley should be re-elected," but 
'* Who can give an honest or logical reason 
why Wm. McKinley should not be reelected 
Governor of Ohio f* 

Pelbo D. Harbison, 
Advertising solicitor, Manchester, N. H. 
JuLT 4, 1898. 

I 
America for Americans* 

Because he believes thoroughly in " America 
for Americans," as exemplified in the McKin- 
ley Tariff bill. He is a man of broad views, 
of great courage and irreproachable character. 
Any State in the Union should be proud to 
have such a man for Governor, and Ohio can- 
not do better than le-elect him. 

Arthur W. Eaton, 
Pi^per Manufacturer, South Lee, Mass. 



He • Loves His Country. 

Because he believes in and loves his own 
country more than any other country— he is 
American through and through. If you ask 
for my chief reason for the above answer, I 
answer again, because, while wiser and better 
than the average man, in other respects he is 
a thorough-going, uncompromising Protec- 
tionist, and one of tbe ablest exponents of the 
faith that is in him. 

Jambb H. Wilkinson, Cor. 

South Newmarket, N. H. 



Tlte Exponent of a Protective TarlflT. 

To my mind but one reason need be given 
why Wm. McKinley should be re-elected Gov- 
ernor of Ohio, and that is because he is a Re- 
publican, which is equivalent to saying that 
he is the exponent of a Protective Tariff that 
has for more than 90 years given the greatest 
prosperity to all classes of people living under 
the stars and stripes that the world ever knew 
or imagined poflsible before the inception of 
this system. The immense benefits derived 
thereby have excited the wonder of the entire 



A Sonilierner l¥ho l¥ants Protection. 

I have many reasons for desiring the re- 
election of GKyvemor McKinley in Ohio. He is 
the author and finisher of the famous McKin- 
ley Tariff bUl, which, put in thorough opera- 
tion, would be a savior to many thousand 
industries in America and to many millions of 
working people. His re-election would vir- 
tually prevent the Democrats dealing with 
this bill in Ckmgress. It would place the Re- 
publicans in th«) attitude for a handsome 
majority in 1806. It would voice the senti- 
ment of the American Republic, that this 
Gk>v«mment should be in the hands of the 
Republican party, in whom the entire business 
and laboring people have confidence. It 
would place him in the front rank and in an 
available position fen* President in 1896. 
8. P. Satterfield, 

Member of tbe House of Representatives of 
North Carolina. 

RoxBORO, N. C. July 3, 1898. 

He Is for Honest Labor* 

Because he is the ablest man in Ohio, if not 
in the United States, for which the people of 
Ohio should feel State and national pride. He 
represents the doctrine of Protection to Amer- 
ican industries and labor, which has made this 
country the best nation on earth for honest 
labor and industry, hence the Democratic 
pariy assails but d%re not repeal the McKin- 
ley bilL He represents the moving and vital 
elements of American life, and the grand old 
Buckeye State ought to give him an over- 
whelming majority. 

G. K. Carson, 
Country merdiant, Rosborougb, IlL 



Home Markets 1¥111 Be llEnlilplled* 

The advancement of the United States in 
everything conducive to national greatness has 
been phenomenal, and this has been due to the 
wise measures of national policy that have 
been adopted, especially in Uie Protection of 
diversified industries, for the more industries 
are diversified the greater will be the number 
of laborers withdrawn from purely agrioult 
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ural panaiU, hoDM marketo will be multi- 
plied, renumeratiTe prieee aecored for farm 
pirodiicts, prices of mannfactared prodaots re- 
duced by home competition, the purchasiDg 
power of the consamer increased and the 
general prosperity of all classes adyanced. 

N. W. La Huk. 
Homr Gboyb, Tkxab, July 5, 1983. 

A 8et>Baek (o Foreign Flnmnelers* 

He repreeents better than any living Ameri- 
can Protection to American labor and Ameri- 
can indostry and enterprise. He is a typical 
American statesman, soldier and patriot. His 
election will give a stimnlns to Protection and 
a set-bsck to foreign financial theories and 
fallacies. 

R. T. Fbt, Editor and Farmer. 

Olmet, III., July 5, 1808. 



England shall raise her lahorsfv* wages and 
mode of living to oar standard, or until ours 
shall be sunk by English influenoe to the 
English level-which God forbid— Protection 
successfully maintained must be the comrade 
atad promoter of American success. McEinley 
is a model American. 

Austin Flint Dsnnt, Lawyer, 
July 4, 1893. TnHUniipA^%^ ind. 



"Woiild Inspire Other States, 

I beliere it to be of the utmost importance 
not only to the people of the State of Ohio, but 
to the entire country, that Wm. McEIinley 
should be re-elected. First, because he is cham- 
pion of a principle that is dear to every true 
American. Second, I believe that victory in 
Ohio will inspire other Republican States that 
are now a little doubtful and give us victory 
in 1896. Tbird, his re-election would bring 
him more vre-eminently before his country- 
men and give him first place on the national 
ticket in our next presidential campaign. 

J. P. Jones, Georgetown, Wis. 

JuLT 5, 1898. 

"Would SaTe Tltonaande ifWMk Rain, 

Since Wm. McKinley is recognised as the 
chief exponent of the American idea of Pro- 
tection, as against the foreign idea of Free- 
Trade, and as the national Democratic party, 
with their allies from over the sea, will use 
every means within their power for his de- 
feat, it is the duty of every true, patriotic 
American to give aid to his re-election. A 
Democratic victory in Ohio this fall would 
strike another very severe blow to the already 
prostrate condition of our business interests. 
The election of McEjnley would tend to re- 
establish confidence and save thousands of our 
people from financial ruin. 

W. H. Bkkbout, 
New Cumberland, W, Va. 

July 6, 1898. 

Because he fai a thorough American, is the 
author and advocate of measures that have 
built up and stimulated industries in the 
United States for the' benefit of Americans. 
Because he has the ability and courage to suc- 
cessfully combat with the opponents of these 
principles. Because he is a statesman of sound 
ideas and judgment, and, as we are passing 
through a crisis, it would be unwise to intrust 
a commonwealth like the great State of Ohio 
into untried hands. The defeat of GKnremor 
McEinley this fall would be a national calam- 
ity. He is a stateonan and a patriot 

Martin Boch, Merchant 

Cbt8tai« Falls. Mich., July 4, 1898. 



JHcKlnley lea JHodel American. 

His claims are never supported by balder- 
daidi car dap-trap. His utterances flow from 
manly thought. His appeals are to intelligent 
understandings, not to prejudice or passion. 
His lofty conduct in his late disaster is the 
index to his character. He is the leader of 
Protection to American industry. United 



The People 1¥1U BepeBt. 

First : Because he stands pre-eminently the 
representative of true Americanism. Second : 
Not one of the great leaders of the Republican 
party has made American industries, Ameri- 
can labor and American markets so prosper- 
ously connected with the name of one man, as 
William McKinley. Third : Ohio wiU, this 
fall, give the first real echo of last November; 
and the issues then are the issues now, and 
ever will be the issues of true Americans, until 
the last vestige of Free-Trade shall have been 
consigned to the detestable past, where its twin 
relic. Rebellion, is. Fourth : Destiny has 
brought f^rth the present Conditions, out of 
which the people will repent and rally to his 
triumphant re-dection as Governor of Ohio in 
1893; and iu 1896 the chief executive of this 
nation, for which he has done so much to make 
it the greatest and best on earth. Fifth : He 
has proved to be the greatest ** Tariff Re- 
former** of this age, his reform being in the 
intereAi of the wage earner and not the rich 
man. Being a poor man himself, his works, 
in the shape of statutes, now scintillate with 
sympathy for the workingman in every part 
of the nation. 

July 4, 1898. A Poor Man. 

[From a gentleman in one of the Gulf States 
who says that, for political reasons, his 
name and address must be omitted.] 



Tlie Cofiniry Blast be Run on 
Protective lilnes* 

Because he is the embodiment of Protection 
and he personifies the McEinley Tariff law as 
no other man could, and, believing as I do that 
this country has to be run on Protection lines, 
and being for America for Americans, and be- 
lieving that those questions would be vindicated 
by the election of Wm. McKinley, I therefore 
say : ** Hurrah for McKinley." 

W. A. FiSHLACK. 

Carbollton, Ky., July 4, 1893. 

l¥liat a ITool Carder TlUnks. 

McKinley, in my opinion, should be re- 
elected in Ohio this fall because he is a states- 
man, not a political trickster. He is capable, 
qualified and honest, has been tried and never 
found wanting. 

LooAif WiLLiAMBOM, a Wool Carder. 

BooKPQBT, Ind., July 3, 1898. 



Because it wonki accord roundly with the 
eternal fitness of things. It would show to 
Republicans outside of Oliio that her division 
of the par^ was inoonqnered and sUll ag- 
gressive and did not propose to give up the 
ship. It would show the thinking, patriotic 
and business men of this nation that the side 
has turned, and that modocrapy, anarchy and 
incompetency, misnamed Democracy, must 
stand from under in 1896 or be crushed. It 
would especially mean that the grand State 
of Ohio iB still for sound money and Protec- 
tion to American industry, and indorses the 
wise fetatesmanship of her first citizen. 

K H. MiNOT, a Farmer. 

Pulaski, N. T., July 6, 1893. 



Fallnre IToiild Portend Bvll. 

For the Republicans to f aU to re elect Mc- 
Kinley as Governor this fall would reveal the 
fact that the people of a State whose industries 
are well diversified, a State in which manu- 
facturing industries are well represented, as 
well as farming, and whose people are well- 
known for their general intelligeDce, and the 
vote of which woukl show the American senti- 
ment as free from alien bom citieenship as 
that of any State of the Union— to hafe Gov- 
emoi McKinley defeated, in view of these 
facts, woukl portend evil for the party in 1886w 
^ • G. W. IDKH. 

PbIsoott, Iowa, July 8, 1893. 

A Clean Record* 

Because he is a typical American and a 
Protectionist from the ground up, and an 
honorable upright citizen. He has served the 
people well. In May, 1861, he enlisted in the 
United States army as a private soldier in the 
2dd Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and was mus- 
tered out as a Captain of the same regiment 
and Brevet Major in September, 1885. He was 
Prosecuting Attorney of Stark County, Ohio, 
1889-71, was elected to the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress in 1877, and by successive re-elections up 
to 1888. In March, 1890, he introduced the 
Tariff bill. No man can honestiy lay a straw 
against him. He is always ready to obey the 
commands of the people, and never willing to 
step in and take another's place, although 
having been almost forced to do so by his as- 
sociates. This shows magnanimity of spirit 
and the true greatness of a great man. 

Chas. Gsrbsb, a Retail Dealer. 

Lansing, Mich., July 3, 1893. 



One of the Ablest men In America* 

Because he is devoted to the Protection of 
American labor and industries ; because he is 
one of the ablest men Ohio or any other State 
has. He has been tried, he has been weighed 
and found not lacking. 

Wm. Bdwards, P.M., 

JULT 6, 1893. Williamstown, W. Va. 



OraTlty of the SltnaUon Bemands It. 

Because the election in Ohio will be fought 
on national issues and it is neeeasary that the 
cause of Protection be upheld. Because he 
has nmde a good Governor, always transacting 
business with accuracy and dispatch, at the 
same time being cautious and conservative. 
Because Wm. McKinley is one of the greatest 
exponents of the principles of the Bepuhlicaa 
party, and the gravity of the situation de- 
nutnds that every Republican should go into 
the campaign determined to win. 

BsN. T. Robinson, 

Mort<»i*s Gap, Ky. 

Tlie dftamplon •€ Pr^teettom. 

Because he is the champion of Amerieaa 
Protection, has broad ideas, is liberal minded, 
educated well in American progress and in the 
development of our natural resources. 
S. T. Walkkb, 
C. D. Cob, 
W. A. Wadb, 
S. W. Wadb, 
And others. 
Cbeiohton, Mo., July 5, 1898. 



Bank OIBcials. 



Thb DeoKxsracy will be held directiy respon- 
sible by the voters for the general contraction 
of business enterprise and reduction of wages 
which its Free-Trade programme must bring 
about.— 7^ Press, November 14. 1892. 
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OlaM HaklmK In 1819. 

Messrs. Bakewell, Page & Bakewell of 
Pittsburgh presented to the editor of the 
Nile Register, in 1819, a pair of elegant 
decanters of their own manufacture, with 
the following letter : 

PiTTSBUROH, Aug 30, 181P. 

Sir : Annexed you have a receipt for a small 
box containing a*pair of decanters of our ^wn 
manufacture, which we beg you to accept as a 
token of the bigh sense we entertain of the 
seryioe you have rendered our country by the 
publication of many valuable essays on Politi- 
cal Economy, and as a specimen of the prog- 
ress of the arts in the West 

It is about ten je^xfi alnce the commence- 
ment of our establishment, and before our 
business was oppressed by the excessive im- 
portaUon of foreign glass, we Kave employ- 
ment to nearly a hundred hands, and main- 
toined about four hundred persons ; at present 
we find it diflffcult to furnish work for ten. 

If, at the ensuing session of Congress, such 
measures are adopted with respect to domestic 
industry as will best promote the real and sub- 
stantial interests of the community, faistead of 
the misUken policy heretofore pursued, it will 
soon be found that the genius, enterprise and 
industry of our fellow citizens are not confined 
to the East or the West, the North or the 
South, but that, under the protecting influence 
of a mild and, we hope we may add, paternal 
Government, they will excel to arts, as they 
have in arms, throughout the whole extent of 
the Republic. 

With great respect, we are sir, yours truly, 
Bakxwkll, Page & Bakbwkll. 
H NiLKS, N%lf RegUUr, September 18, 1819. 

This firm was organized in August, 1808, 
by Benjamin Page, Benjamin BaVewell 
and Arthur Kinder, three shipping mer- 
chants of New York City, and was the 
first glass house within the then limits of 
Pittsburgh, and, what is infinitely more, 
the first successful flint glass works in the 
United States. They had the honor of 
making sets of glass for two Presidents of 
the United States, of making a pair of 
splendid vases of cut glass to adorn the 
salon of (General Lafayette at La Grange 
Blessnean, whom Mr. Page and Mr. 
Bakewell also entertained at the time of 
his second visit to America in 1825, and 
of having received the silver medal 
awarded by the Franklin Institute of 
Philadelphia, in 1825, for the best speci- 
mens of cut glass over many competitors. 
The firm continued in existence for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. 

[Authorities: Report on the manufacture of 
glass by Joseph D. Weeks, special agent, 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1884; 
Reminiscences of glass making by Demtog 
Jarvis; The Western Address Directory , Balti- 
more, 1827, and othtirs ] 

Farm and Faetory SaflTer. 

The principal industries here are tobacco 
raising, manufacture of flour, knit goods, 
steam engines and pumps, all of which are 
affected by the McKinley Tariff bill. The 
present uneasiness in business circles is suf- 
ficient proof that the Democratic managers 



have not the confidence of bnsinesB men. Com- 
pare the brisk demand for every commodity 
last year with the present stagnation of almost 
every trade. In this localitv there is but one 
ver Jict— confldeooe Is lost. The first of April, 
1892, almost every pound of merchantable 
tobacco here was sold. To-day, June 14th, 
1888, not one-seventh of last yearns crop is sold, 
and Democrat and Republican buyers tell you 
they dare not take the risk; and, while waiting 
for something definite, the raiser is mortgag- 
ing real and personal property to meet current 
expenses. TheMorris£ngine& Pump Works 
in 1892 for fully one-half of the year ran three 
nights in the week overtime, this year they 
are running twenty men short and no over- 
time. In the knit goods it is the same. Last 
year orders were refused, this year many 
that gave early orders are canceling part of 
the order and asking for later deliveries of the 
balance. Even the flour business is down. 
The two largest mills have been shut down 
fully two mcmths this year and the others 
are doing very little more than the l^cal cus- 
tom trade requires. The opinion here of 
business and laboring men is that, with a de- 
fined policy, business would be as good as last 
year, and the men that wanted a change are 
getting it and the tobacco raisers are ready 
for another change. H. Kbsnxn, Jb. 

Baldwhtsvillb, N. T., June 14, 1893. 



Wliy Women sboald be ProteeiloiiUita* 

One of the many reckons why women should 
be interested in Protection is the influence 
that it has on the lives and well being of their 
families. All mothers are anxious that their 
sons shall engage in a lucrative business when 
they arrive at man^s estate ; and the question 
of what profession they shall take up is gen- 
erally answered when it is decided in what 
ocQupaiions these sons will do best. Adivei^ 
sity of business callings gives the young man 
an opportunity of selecting from a larger fleld 
than he would have if the sphere were hmited 
to one or two professions and trades. To di- 
versify the classes as much as possible it is im- 
portant that the necessities calling the greatest 
number of industries into play shall he ex- 
teoded, and with a view to extending these 
needs it is necessary that any outside soiutse 
supplying them shall be cut off. 

The necessities may be represented as the 
demand for commodities in a country ; the 
supply of them, as the producing and manu- 
facturing industries of a country, and if the 
manufacturing be confined to the country 
where the demand for commodities exists the 
supply will become diversified. But if, on the 
contrary, the manufacturing be allowed to 
spread into other countries where the persons 
who would be employed are living tmder 
totally different sturoundibgs, or, in fact, un- 
der a different form of Government, no im- 
provement in the amount of manufacturing 
will be made in the section where it first 
started. 

A Protective Tariff declares that the manu- 
facturing of commodities t'hall be confined to 
the country where the demand for supi^ly 
exists, and that no foreign country shall be 
permitted t) send its products into this coun- 
try to compete with its own products. Applied 
to the United States, it means that the under- 
paid labor of Europe and Asia shall not make 
articles which may come into our ports, unless 
the persons manufacturing them shall pay for 
the privilege. This paying for the privilege is 
called paying a Tariff ; and whether the prod- 



ucts in question shall be in the raw or fiaishad 
state, the Tariff shall be paid if they are ar- 
ticles similar to those that we can make or 
produce ourselves. 

However, the son of the household is not the 
only one to be considered, for it is to be sup- 
posed that the daughter is to be provided for 
as well, and I am certain that no mother will 
want her daughter to nuurry unless she is sure 
that the man she is to wed will have every 
facility for making her a good living and give 
her a comfortable home. So in this connec- 
tion the subject of political economy becomes 
a matter of domestic economy and is worthy 
of the consideration of wives and daughters 
as well as that of husbands and sona 

Elizabbth Williams. 



Not tlie Slfterman Aet. 

Editor Amebican Economist : 

It is a strained assumption that the issue of 
$120,000,000 of legal tenders, under the Sher- 
man act, could unsettle the flnances of this 
the richest country on the face of the globe. 

It is not the Sherman act that has disturbed 
confldenoe, it is the tbeatened demolition of the 
industries of the country tmder the coming 
Free-Trade legislation. 

Under the Sherman act $120,000,000 of cur- 
rency is measurably affected, while under the 
Reform Club Tariff schedule billions of prop- 
erty will be most seriously menaced. 

Under our Protective Tariff British money 
was steadily flowing to the United States, as 
evidenced by the $100,000,000 balance in our 
favor ^n 1802, and this whUe the Sherman act 
was in full operation. 

Under the triumph of the Free-Trade party 
foreign manufactiurers are resuming their 
former activity at home, and capital, which 
had come to us to participate in the safety of 
a home market, is being recalled ; henoe the 
movement of gold from ovar borders. 

England can manufacture at home with her 
cheap labor cheaper than she could with our 
better-paid labor in the United SUtes, and she 
is preparing to do so. With our markets free 
to her there wiU come, first a division of the 
trade heretofore commanded by American 
labor and capital, and second, complex rela- 
tions between capital and labor which will 
have to be readjusted upon a new basis, per- 
haps with much difficulty. 

It is this approaching condition that has im- 
setUed confidence, not the Sherman act 

Our Free-Trade friends must open their eyes 
and their minds, otherwise their just censures 
will not *' attend the true event.'' 

E. W. SORSVXN. 

Columbia, S. C, July 7, 1&93. 



An Eclio from Oklaboma. 

American Economist: 

The wholesale breaking down of our indus- 
tries has but just begun, but already we see 
and feel the blow. If in this short time it be 
felt, what will four years do ? 

But let the work go on ; yes, let them do all 
that they promised they would do, and it will 
bear the best fruit for our cause. 

Already it shows that our cause is fast gain- 
ing recruits, at a rate that will surprise our 
frieu'fs as well as our enemies. I can now 
count scores in Oklahoma who are bick of 
what they did against Protection last falL 

Should this Territory pass through the pearly 
gates to Statehood, so that we can have a vote 
at the next Presidential Election, that vote 
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^rfll be for Protection. There is need of Pro- 
tection reaching here. 

This cause will win, because it is right The 
present great change we must have, in order 
that the great lesson shall be f uU j taught to 
the people who clamor for change. 

Edward Colkman. 

Rbno Cttt, July 4, 1898. 



»« Slave Trmde." 

INTBRBSTINO TO AMERICAN ARTISANS. 

iFrom our Special London Corretpondent) 
London, July, 5, 1898. 

Hardly a week goes bj without some fui^ 
tber evidence in favor of Protection, as against 
Free-Trade, turning up here in England, the 
land of the ** submerged truth.** 

Some little time ago an American journal— 
tm engineering paper, I think—went to the 
trouble of obtaining a list of the wages paid in 
American boiler shops, Sco.^ and it was found 
that in the principal centers— such as Philadel- 
phia aTtd Harrisburg, in Pennsylvania State, 
4Uid in some of the districts in Ohio— the boiler 
makers, including platers, riveters and calkers, 
receive from 20 to 25 cents per hour; Baltimore 
manufacturers pay from 22 to 30 cents; New 
York City, Boston, Pittsburgh and San Pran- 
xsisco from 25 to 80 cents, while in Chicago the 
minimum is 28 cents, or a fraction under. 

Now, this is plain and very definite infor- 
mation, which any artisan engaged in the en- 
^eering trade in the United States can verify 
for himself. When I read these figures I de- 
•cided to obtain the corresponding facts for 
this side of the Atlantic, and after a good deal 
of investigation, for England is a very long 
way behind America in statistical informa- 
tion, I found the following particulars, which 
may be relied upon as being correct. For the 
«ake of easy comparison and to prevent confu- 
sion to those unacquainted with the English 
coinage, I turn the British money into United 
firates currency: 

On the Clyde, one of the principal engineer- 
ing centers in this country, I find that the 
platers receive a fraction over 14 to 18 cents 
per hour ; riveters and calkers get 14 cents. 
HoMers-on are paid 10 cents on the Clyde, 
Against 18 to 20 cents in Boston. Flangers in 
the Scotch works earn 14 to 18 cents an hour, 
while the Boston rates are 28 to 88 cents. But^ 
still more pronounced is the disparity of wages 
in the case of rivet heaters, those working on 
the Clyde getting less than 4 cents an hour, 
while in New York the same work is paid for 
at the rate of 18 cents an hour. In America 
the lowest wages in this trade is 18 cents an 
hour, the average being 17 ceatF, while on the 
Clyde it is 7 cents an hour. 

Of course, the Free-Trade fadists will at 
once say that the difference in favor of the 
American workingman is minimized by the 
cost of living ; but every one who has traveled 
and lived in the United States knows very well 
that all the talk about this comparative dear- 
ness of living in America is only so much 
fudge promulgated by interested persons who 
wish to fill the workingman*s ears with wool 
Having lived in American cities, and here, I 
can say that the cost of living there compares 
very favorably with that of London and En- 
glish towns and villages ; and even if expenses 
were a little higher the difference in wages 
would not swallow up all the surplus. 

Here in England per pie are beginning to alter 
the term ** Free-Trade** to ** SUve Trade,** and 
the '* slaves** of our economic system form the 
bulk of the great party who are weary of the 



existing state of affairs. They will undoubt- 
edly bring pressure ultimately to compel the 
Government to exclude foreigners from this 
country. The arguments for and against Pro- 
tection are often made so complicated that the 
ordinary working people in the United King- 
dom often fail to understand them, and there- 
fore do not take that intense interest in them 
which they would otherwise do. But they do 
fully understand what the inroad of foreign 
pauper labor means to them, and a decided 
move against this policy will be the first act hi 
the rebellion against slave trade. 

14 r. Walter Frewen Lord, a well-known 
writer on economic questions, recently said that 
even 20 years ago men still wrote and talked 
of the ** monopoly of England : ** but nobody 
speaksof itnow, and why? Limb after limb 
has been lopped off by Overmans or by Amer- 
icans, who, by subsidizing their own goods, 
have destroyed our markets and thrown our 
men out of work. Starting with no other aim 
than commercial independence from England, 
foreign countrie^are ending with a triumphant 
war of aggression. They have learned our 
methods, adopted the results of our hard-won 
experience, and now, having established their 
own manufactories, they naturally and logic- 
ally proceed to shut out our goods. 

The Free-Trader, a Slave-Trader, says: ** Let 
the best man win,** which means *'let the 
cheapest man wiu,** and, as the Chinese are 
the cheapest race going, it untimately comes to 
thift— that they will dominate wherever '^cheap- 
ness** is the alpha and omega. Our Austra- 
lian colonies, wiser than ourselves, have firmly 
decided to keep the Chinese out, and refuse to 
accede to the doctrine that the cheapest shall 
ifin. 

VtrKlnla— Wool, Sasar, &e. 

Cbab Bottom, Va., June 2, 1898. 
W. P. Wakbman. 

My deab sib : Now that the farmerB of 
this section are raging abont the lowprice 
of wool ^ and the general depression of 
bnsiness, we may look for better repre- 
sentatives from this State in 1894. 

The Free-Trade demagogues of the 
Tenth Ck>ngres8ional District are as dead 
as Jefferson Davis. 

Many of our laboring people, farmers, 
Ac, were deceived by the Bourbons last 
fall, and in a few "woolly cuss words" 
they will tell you how they were tricked 
into voting the Dem. ticket. 

One of our leading merchants, who 
voted the Democratic ticket last faU, is 
back with us again, and swears that the 
Administration is a fraud and a bur- 
lesque on the people. He told me he had 
compared his books with Cleveland's for- 
mer administration, and found that in the 
summer of 1885 he bought wool at 20 
cents and in 1889 at 82 cents, and now he 
can only pay from 20 cents to 28 cents for 
same kind. 

The sugar refinery at Staunton will be 
operated on a larger scale this year than 
before. The farmers are afraid to engage 
in raising beets for the 'refinery to any 
great extent, owing to the agitation of 
the Tariff and the possible repeal of the 
sugar bounty. Leave the sugar schedule 
alone, and in less than ten years Virginia 



will be manufacturing most of her own 
sugar. 

We were in Davis, W. Va., last week, 
and on Thursday morning the mills of 
the Blackwater lumber camps were 
burned to the ground. Loss about |80,- 

000 or $85,000, with but slight ii^surance. 
The comi)any were compelled to make 
an assignment, and all of their lumber 
camps closed up. The closing of the 
camps and the burning of the mills will 
throw from four to five hundred hands 
out of employment. We understand that 
the company telegraphed some capitalists 
in Michigan and were looking for them 
to come on in a few days. It is thought 
that the plant will be rebuilt during the 
early part of the summer, as the com- 
pany have hundreds of miUions of feet 
of lumber in the Blackwater creek ready 
to saw. 

I think Tub League is doing a grand 
work. The Economist is the greatest ex- 
ponent of Protection I have ever read. 
It should be in the home of every farmer 
and laboring man in America. Its plan of 
exposing the fallacy of the Reform Club's 
Tariff bill is a marvel of ingenuity from a 
business standpoint. Every leading poli- 
tician and representative in Congress 
should ponder over its editorials and 
eschew all hasty action in regard to Free- 
trade proclivities, which will surely bring 
ruin and disaster to our land and pov- 
erty and misery to our cheerful homes. 

I do think that the Reform CluVs pro- 
posed Revenue Only bill was framed 
solely for the utter destruction of <* we 
poor farmers and sheep raisers," Ac, 
Respectfully, M. A. Colaw. 

An Bnirineet'a Letter. 

Kansas Citt, Mo.. June 27, 1893. 
Inclosed you will please find postal note 
for one dollar for six months' subscrip- 
tion in advance for American Economist. 

1 am a regular subscriber and the Econo- 
mist arrives regularly once a week. I 
am a McEinley enthusiast, and the Econ- 
omist is simply indispensable. Keep up 
your good work. I have nearly been 
tempted to write you a letter without in- 
vitation, when I read those little gems 
written by patriotic men working in 
manufacturing industries. 

The Free-Traders will probably legis- 
late on the Tariff. If so, it must be crea- 
tive and productive, and not negative and 
critical, which is a horse of another color. 
If they follow the Reform Club, or Mr. 
Anderson, the New York expert, their 
ship will surely sink. My occupation is 
a stationary engineer. 

Very respectfully yours. 

William Telle. 



A Chioaoo girl worth half a million hat 
changed her mind, as a girl worth that much 
has a right to do. She won't marry an oflloer 
in the British army. She has given her heart 
and hand to one of her own countrymen. The 
British officer will have to look for another 
American heiress. Certainly the McKmley 
bill is not responsible for this decline of our 
export trade. — Wheeling Int^ligeneer, 
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The tike to begin **The Campaign of Eda- 
cation ^ is now, just after the election.— Ambr- 
lOAH Economist, Nov. 18, 1892. 

" The Campaign of Education " is pro- 
gressing most favorably. The lack of 
confidence, the closing of mills and finan- 
cial disturbances are all part and parcel 
of " The Campaign of Education." They 
show how little faith the people of the 
United States really have that any good 
can come out of Free-Trade. 



The Diogeb Indian wants little— a hole in 
the ground, a club to kill game for food, and 
rude attire, is enough. Free-Trade means a 
march towards the Digger Indian.— American 
Economist, Nov. 11, 1892. 

The foregoing, published just after the 
last Presidential election, is now being 
fully realized. The Democratic promise 
of Free-Trade is inarching the American 



people toward their hole in the ground, 
sure enough. The club they will use later 
to kill Free-Trade with. 



PLACE THE BLAME, 



A very feeble effort is being made, by 
the Democratic press of the country to 
place upon the McEinley bill all blame 
for the existing unsettled condition of 
business ; for the numerous trade fail- 
ures that have occurred, and for the dis- 
charge of hundreds of workmen owing to 
the partial or entire closing down of )ac 
tones. 

It IB right to fix the blame for these 
things, and the sooner it is fixed, and the 
more indelibly it is fixed, the better for 
the cause of Protection. The weakness 
of the argument of the Democratic press 
can be appreciated with a moment's 
thought, when it is considered that Pro- 
tection, which protects and buUds up, is 
being blamed, or has been blamed, for 
the work of Free-Trade that has been 
threatened only and not yet even carried 
into effect. 

We acknowledge and we grant that the 
business conditions of the United States 
have become greatly demoralized since 
the election of President Cleveland in 
November, 1892 ; and it is true, while the 
McEinley Tariff bill is actually in force, 
but it is Free-Trade, and the fear of 
changes it is likely to make in our Pro- 
tective measure, that has caused thei^ 
internal troubles throughout the country. 
The Democratic party has pledged itself 
to Tariff Reform. To quote the New 
York Sun, they ** promiaedprosperity and 
relief to commercial interests by a prompt 
repeal of the obnoxious McKinley bill, 
which the Republicans had enacted.*' It 
is fear of such *' prompt repeal" that has 
demoralized the country. The people 
tcnow what they have got, they do not 
know what they vnll get. The people 
know that under the Protection of the 
McEinley Tariff act, the manufacturing 
industries of the United States have been 
increased far beyond any precedent. 
They know that additional employment 
has been found for tens of thousands of 
working people. They know that the 
wages of the people have been higher 
than ever before in this country. They 
know that there has been no increase in 
the cost of living during the operations 
of the McEinley act, but that, on the 
contrary, there has been a decrease in 
many respects. They know, moreover, 
that any change in the Tariff, such as has 
been promised by the Democratic party, 
and to which it is publicly pledged, will 
be and must be in the direction of larger 
importations of foreign goods. 

Such a change as this means one of two 
things. The American wage-earners must 
either be content to give their labor for 
less money in order that goods of Ameri- 
can manufacture may still be able to com- 
pete with foreign goods made with cheap 



foreign labor, or else our factories must 
boKslosed and our working people must be 
unemployed, while we continue to pat- 
ronize f cnreign manufacture and foreign 
labor. 

The business men and manufacturers of 
the United States of necessity wish to be 
prepared for such important economic 
changes. Immediately after the election 
of President Clevelend, together with the 
Democratic Congress, and long before the 
close of the year 1892, our American 
manufacturers were ** trimming their 
sails." They were quietly arranging how 
they could best curtail their transactions. 
Naturally they wished to dispose of the 
goods that they had on hand without loss 
to themselves. Next, they began to econ- 
omize In their expenses, ceasing to 
run overtime, or even on full time. 
They had no desire to find themselves 
with a large stock of merchandise for 
which they had no actual orders and 
which might be left unsalable on their 
hands. Looking still further into the 
future and anticii)ating a tightness of 
money, they began to be cautious about 
their credits, accepting only orders for 
goods for future delivery from such 
houses in whom they felt the utmost con- 
fidence and security. 

This condition, which began among our 
largest manufacturers, extended to the 
owners of smaller mills and those engaged 
in industries equally encouraged by Pro- 
tection, but still of smaller financial mo- 
iheiit. From the manufacturers this exer- 
cise of foresight and caution extended to 
their customers — the wholesale houses 
that handled the goods for the manufact- 
urers. These wholesale houses adopted a 
similar conservative system to the retail- 
ers, and so the tension was felt through- 
out the breadth of the country. 

Thus the country is situated to-day. It 
has been through a panic that would have 
been far more lasting and far more dis- 
astrous in its results if the people had not 
been thriving and industrious during the 
past few years, and able to accumulate 
some money during the term of prosperity 
experienced prior to the last Presidential 
election. It is our welfare xmder the Mc- 
Einley act, and that alone, that has pre- 
vented far more disastrous financial and 
commercial conditions than those which 
we have actually experienced. It is the 
fear of tampering with the existing Tariff, 
and the fear of removal of Protection that 
has been the direct cause of the stringency 
throughout, all desiring to be prepared 
against the time when the Democratic 
pledges must be fulfilled by carrying out 
their miserable policy of Free-Trade under 
the guise and pseudonym of Tariff Re- 
form, which will throw the markets of 
the United States open to the competition 
of the world, close our mills and render 
idle our operatives. 

Should the Democratic Congress fail in 
the fulfillment of its promises and not in- 
terfere with the existing Tariff, each and 
every individual member of this Congress 
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who has been elected under the Demo- 
cratic platform, which embodied the 
Free-Trade plank, then we say that each 
and every one of those members will have 
been elected nnder false pretenses. It is 
hecanse onr manufacturers and the 
people at large have ccmfidence enough in 
the Democratic party to believe that its 
policy will be strictly adhered to, it is 
this very belief and confidence of the 
people that has resulted so disastrously 
for their welfare and prosperity during 
the past six months. This is the reason, 
the whole reason, and nothing but the 
reason. An announcement made to-day 
that there will be no meddling or inter- 
ference with our existing customs duties, 
as constituted xmdetvthe McKinley act of 
1890, would at once result in an instan 
taneous feeling of relief throughont the 
country. Money would become more 
«a8y, manufacturers would regain their 
confidence, the mills would be re-opened, 
commerce would again flow in its normal 
<^iannelB, and the people would, like a 
unit, feel reassured and contented. 



AMERICAN FEED8TUFFS WANTED, 



The extreme scarcity of fodder through- 
out Europe, owing to the almost absolute 
failure of the hay crop in England, in sec- 
tioDS of France, Austria and Germany, is 
likely to create an unusual demand for 
American hay, oats, com and other feed- 
stuffs. Last season the English hay crop 
was a light one, but there was no scarcity 
in Continental Europe. This year, how- 
ever, the famine has spread throughont 
the whole European territory. The price 
of hay has already advanced to more than 
$40 per ton in London, or double the price 
that the best quality of American hay 
sells at in the New York market. There 
is no duty imp ^sed upon foreign hay im- 
ported into England, and the rate of 
freight upon hay shipped from here to 
Europe has averaged abont $10 per ton. 
This would leave a margin of $10 per ton 
as a higher {yrice that may be reasonably 
expected for American hay, xmless Eng- 
land should make heavy importations 
from South American conn tries and from 
Asiatic Russia. The first shipment of 
American hay has already gone forward 
from this country, and the stock owners 
of England have raised a word of warn- 
ing against importations from the other 
coxmtries mentioned, especially from 
Asiatic Bussia, because grass hay im- 
ported from those sections is liable to in- 
troduce disease among live stock, as was 
once before the case, and British stock 
owners have learned by experience that 
it is much easier and far less costly 
t9 prevent th^ introduction of disease 
than to* cure it. 

It can hurdly be expected that our sur- 
X>lu8 supply of hay, if, in fact, we have 
any, will be ample to meet the require- 
ments from Europe, but we have plenty 
of com and a surplus of oats that our 



farmers stand ready to sell. The Eu- 
ropean wheat crops do not appear to have 
failed, hence there is no reason to antici- 
pate an extraordinary demand for our 
American wheat ; but if we ship largely 
of our hay, com, oats and other feed 
stuffs, then such shipments will do more 
to turn the balance of trade in our favor 
and cause more re-importations of gold 
than the repeal of a dozen Sherman acts 
here. 'It is but two years ago, subsequent 
to the Baring failure, that the financial 
stringency of that time was relieved by 
unusual and unprecedented exports of 
wheat, com and rye, owing to the failure 
of the European crops. Then our farm 
products came to the relief of financiers 
and caused a large inflow of gold. As 
things look now, similar causes tend 
toward a similar result, though in a 
lesser degree, and it appears that more 
relief may be procured through the me- 
dium of the agricultural industries, which 
are always the back-bone of a country, 
than in any other way. The importance 
of farming should be recognized. 



The Lkttkbs from workingni«n w^ a 
sorry lot. Not only were the criticisms poer- 
ile, bat the writers are mostly unknown and 
without influence in labor circles. 

The above is a comment regarding the 
workingmen*s letters recently printed in 
the American Economist in opposition to 
the Free-Trade Tariff proposed by the 
Reform Qub, by the Free-Trade organ 
un-^mmcan IndustrieSj which is in- 
dorsed by Grover Cleveland, the Demo- 
cratic National Committee, Don. M. 
Dickinson, Josiah Quincy, JohnDeWitt 
Warner, William E. Harrity, William L. 
Wilson, Benj. T. Cable, J. G. Carlisle, 
Bradley B. Smalley, Benton McMillin, E. 
Ellery Anderson, Horace Boies, William 
B. Grace, James E. Campbell, David A. 
Wells, the eminent English bom Thos. 
G. Shearman and others. 

What do the workingmen of the 
country think of the Free-Trade organ, 
indorsed as above, making such remarks 
as* quoted r^arding their fellow work- 
men ? Does it not show how thoroughly 
foreign are the organ referred to and its 
indorsers to the interests of American 
workingmen ? Perhaps the writers were 
unknown to the political Free-Trade 
blatherskites, but they were workingmen 
all the same, able to think and know 
whether it was Protection or Free-Trade 
that buttered their bread. The Econo- 
mist wants the opinions of these ** un- 
known" writers and will get more of 
them. We shall see later if the practical 
workman has not more "influence in 
labor drclee" than pot-house politicians. 



TiBXS have been put out In iron, steel, woolen, 
shoe, glass and other furnaces and factories at 
prominent centers Bast and West in excess of 
the expected shutdown.— firodsfrree^s, Jvltt 8. 

No such statement as the above was 
ever made or published during the entire 



four years of the Republican administra- 
tion, 188&-98, under President Harrison. 
Coming from such an authority as Brad- 
street^s, its accuracy cannot be ques- 
tioned. It behooves American manufact- 
urers and working people to note that 
these industrial fires have been quenched 
within eight months from the time of 
President Cleveland's election. What will 
the result be when the Democratic Tariff 
reform furnaces are all fired np and in 
control of Democratic Congressional 
stokers? ^ 

What Shbxvkport wants now is a popula- 
tion of wage earners ; men who form the tia- 
bucket brigades in town and country and 
march to the peaceful con<)ueet8 that bring 
plenty and happiness to the cities and the fair 
fields which surround them.— 9^r«iMrpore, La,, 

Correct. Every other Sofuthem town 
and center of population is in l^e same 
plight They need to feel the circulation 
of money. This they can get by increased 
population, which will go only where 
there is a certainty of securing work and 
developing the country. Work cannot 
be obtained where there are no manu- 
facturing or other industries, and our 
domestic industries cannot exisit without 
Protection. Shreveport is beginning to 
realice this, and there are stoeaks of a 
silver lining on the heavy clouds that have 
so long darkened the path of Southern 
progress. The more the South endeavors 
to build up industries and increase its 
population, just so much the earlier wHl 
it feel the absolute necessity of Protec- 
tion which will *' bring i^enty and happi- 
ness to the cities and the fair fields which 
surround them." 



Ths esNKRAL condition of affairs in Amer- 
ica, coupled with the uncertainty as to when 
any change will be m'ade in the MoKinley 
TB«iff,has a very dep r esstng efltact on the Wehdi 
tin-plate trade. So soon, however, as these 
changes do take place, we may anticipate 
some benefit accruing to English trade.^rA« 
Londo% Sctmofnitt, 

Cheer up, neighbor. Congress will meet 
August 7, and then Messrs. Cleveland, 
Carlisle & Co. will begin a system of 
American shop keeping to suit the British 
manufacturers. 



Ajt nrvnnnoATiOH at the Help Bureau 
shows that there are over fifty thousand men 
willing to worlc at almost anything. 

The foregoing statement was made by 
Ferdinand D. Fish, a New York real es- 
tate dealer. He had advertised for a 
cashier and four young men. Applicants 
for the position apx>eared in front of his 
office before 6 o'clock in the morning of 
the day that the advertisement appeared 
in the paper. By office hours, when the 
doors of the building were opened, there 
were close upon 400 men waiting for a 
chance to secure one of the positions. 
Last year similar advertisements were in- 
serted by Mr. Fish, and less than a score 
of people answered them. Evidently the 
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adrent of Democracy has not sncceeded 
in creating a demand for labor ; in fact, 
it looks very mnch as if the demand that 
existed last year had already become ex- 
tinct, and this, too, within eight months 
from the time of the November election, 
and within fonr months from the time 
President Cleveland was inangnrated. 



WHAT ARE WE TO EXPECT f 



Protective Tariffs, then, not only restrict and 
disturb trade, tax and depress legitimate in- 
dustry and burden the coDSumer, but they 
curse the industries they were designed to en- 
courage. This is the lesson of Protective 
Tariffs. The sooner we are done with them 
the better for all. . 

The foregoing is from a paper sadly 
misnamed Amerioan Industries, but 
which wonld be more correctly termed 
Anti-American Industries, This sheet 
cannot be honest and trathfoL Its name 
is a lie, and it publishes lies. Why can 
it not acknowledge that it is the election 
of a Democratic President and of a Dem- 
ocratic Congress and fear of Tariff Re- 
form that has disturbed trade and is a 
cnrse to the industries ? 



Unless I am much mistaken there is a great 
change taking place in the views of workins- 
men on the subject of Tariff, particularly me- 
chanics. Said one to me not long since : ** I 
begin to believe you knew what you were talk- 
ing about last fall, and were not talking 
* through your hat' If I ever vote another 
Democratio ticket may the hand be paralyzed 
that casts if Said onother, when asked why 
he had become a Repubkcan : ** Because it is 
the party of principle and brains.** The past 
winter I was in (Georgia and talked with many 
on the questions at issue, and was surprised to 
learn how little the subject is understood, even 
among the most intelligent Could the BooN- 
OMiBT be circulated among them it would have 
a splendid effect. I regard It as one of the 
most effective wei^KXis we have, and am anx- 
ious to see it circulated among the intelligent 
working classes. I believe it would be the 
most potent factor for good. I consume no 
articles of foreign manufacture and growth 
that I can find an American substitute for, 
and have not for years. I will not wear im- 
ported cloth if I know it, and have not for 
years. 

The foregoing is a sample of many letters 
that are now being received at the office 
of The Amkbican Protective Traiff 
LsAQiTE. From every part of the coun- 
try, we begin to hear that the working 
classes, our laboring men and mechanics, 
are doing some broad thinking. Hereto- 
fore, it has largely been the custom, in 
this as well aa in other countries, for the 
laborers to be followers. After their day's 
toil they seek recreation, paying but lit- 
tle heed to politics or national affairs, 
even though their income and outgo may 
be effected by pending legislation. Earn- 
ing good wages they have been content 
only with their lot, and followed the lead 
of their ward politicians, very often reg- 
istering their votes as a personal favor to 
some friend or acquaintance, and perhaps 



against their actual belief. ..That t^^e end 
of such a condition is approaching is evi- 
dent. Men who were never leaders, ^^o 
were never thinkers and who never even 
took the trouble formerly to enter into 
correspondence, and these, too, men of 
the working classes, are now writing 
daily to The League such letters as the 
foregoing. This augnrs well for Protec- 
tion in 1896. 



ARE DUTIES HIGH ENOUGH f 



The Treasury Department's returns for 
May of our imports of foreign manufact- 
ured products show a general increase in 
all lines of goods, such as silks, tin plate, 
earthenware, linen, leather, gloves, man- 
ufactures of lead, metal and wool, 
bleached or colored cottons, knit goods, 
laces, glass, paper, leaf tobacco, potatoes, 
dutiable fruits, woods and l^eir manu- 
factures. 

There is no reason to suppose that such 
increased importations were warrant 
by any increased demand, especially 
when we bear in mind that the financial 
disturbance had then begun, manufact- 
urers, were already discharging their 
hands, and other employees were fearing 
or anticipating dismissal, all of which 
facts were not conducive to an increased 
purchasing power on the part of the 
people. 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial Bulletin believes : *' It is 
probably the fact that in most of these 
classes of products, as certainly in some, 
the importation has been largely increased 
by the remarkable cheapening of matO' ials 
or products or both in foreign markets, 
in part because of greater improvements 
and economies, and in part because of 
the prostration of industries and the 
forced sales by many holders." 

If this opinion be correct, and it indeed 
appears a reasonable one, then it is evi- 
dent that if the foreign manufacturers 
are now able to sell their goods at lower 
prices, owing to either improved mechan- 
ical appliances or to other and compul- 
sory reasons, then it is a question whether 
our existing customs Tariff is even yet 
high enough to protect American manu- 
facture and labor. 



In the report of a special committee 
of citizens, appointed December 21, 1816, 
to inquire into the state of manufactures 
at Pittsburgh, and printed in Niles^ Reg- 
ister, April 26, 1817, it was stated " that 
the manufacture of cottons, woolens, 
flint glass and the finer articles of iron 
has lately suffered the most alarming 
depression" to remove which the cota- 
mittee most earnestly recommended more 
efficient Protection. 



TpB Mexican Government has found it 
expedient to reduce Government salaries 
froni July 1. In view of the depletion of 
the Rational Treasury gold reserve, would 



it not be well for Mr. Cleveland to pro- 
pose a 10 per cent, reduction in all salaries 
of United States officials, beginning, say, 
with the President ? Such a saving might 
be equally as beneficial as the repeal or 
the Sherman Act, and it would show that 
the Democratic administration did feel 
some little direct interest in the welfare 
of this country. 

" Slave Trade" is the new term ap- 
plied by English laborers and mechanics^ 
to the British Free-Trade system, accord- 
ing to the letter of the Economist's spe- 
cial correspondent in London, published 
elsewhere. It is only a matter of surprise- 
that the oppressed British labor has so- 
long put up with its serfdom. How will 
American wage eariiers appreciate the- 
" Slave Trade" that Democracy has 
promised them? 



The German farmers are asking for a 
Protective Tariff on grain. The British 
farmers are also favoriug Protection. 
France has it, and so the feeling for pros- 
perity permeates through Europe, induced 
solely from seeing the marvelous progress, 
of the United States under its Protective 
system. But the Democratic party is so 
dazzled by everything foreign that it pre- 
fers to throw away its loaf to feed the 
hungry foreigners who are anxiously 
waiting to deVour it. When we have 
Free-Trade the former existing conditionB^ 
will be reversed. Europe will be prosper- 
ous, America will not. 



FxwBB meo are earning wages, and the wages, 
earned are smaller. Profits, too, are dimin- 
ished in volume, and what is saved is more- 
(matioasly guarded. Bat when the dapreesioQ 
is caused, not by actual losses in the past, but 
merely by apprehension as to the future, there- 
is no reason why the removal of appreben&lon 
should not restore business to a normal basi?.. 
—N^w Yvrk Evening Post, July 12, 1393. 

It is seldom that the Post comes out so 
flat-footed and straight. It will be well 
for all wage earners and manufacturers- 
as well to weigh carefully the above 
words of a leading Democratic and Free- 
Trade New York journal. It is a candid 
avowal of what '' apprehension as to the 
future" has already done. Now let the 
Post come out bravely and support the 
American Economist in its efforts to> 
effect '' the removal of apprehension " by 
sustaining the McEinley Tariff and Pro- 
tection, thus assisting to *' restore busi- 
ness to a normal basis." 



''Seaboard," noticing the rumor that" 
Mr. Bennett, the owner of the Herald, is to* 
order a steam yacht of the Cramps, which 
will be 840 feet long and make 28 knotp, 
or 26J4 land miles, and is to be is^ con- 
structed as to be easily transformed into- 
a naval cruiser, intimates that Mr. Will- 
iam K. Vanderbilt made a financial mis- 
take in ordering his yacht from the 
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Lairds. It is not probable that he 
made any mistake. He apparently was 
not after financial results, bnt social re- 
salts. The British were after financial 
resnlts and put a social nose-twist on the 
grandson of the old commodore. 

THE SOUTH— A NEW ERA. 



The Sonth is entering upon a new era. 

Its singular advantage is in the variety 
of its resources— lands on the coasts and 
river bottoms of wonderful fertility, fitted 
for cotton, rice and sugar, and plains, and 
mountain valleys, and hills, yielding 
wheat and com and grass of finest quality* 
wait to be tilled ; fruits, from the orange 
to the peach and apple, can be produced ; 
swift streams are ready to serve man by 
turning many water wheels ; large rivers 
can be navigated far up to the interior ; 
great mines of iron and copper, beds of 
coal and quarries of stone wait to be 
opened ; vast forests stand ready to serve 
human needs ; spacious bays and noble 
harbors are along thousands of miles of 
coast, on ocean and gulf, and the mild 
yet salubrious air of its upper valleys 
favors vigor of body ai;id mind. Such 
variety of resources and advantages can 
hardly be found in a similar extent on 
the globe. 

The lesson is plain : diversify the in- 
dustry of the people, that this varied 
wealth may be developed. This is the 
great work of to-day, this is the indus- 
trial "reconstruction'* of the South, by 
which will come employment, hu'mony, 
comfort, wealth and the light and power 
of a growing civilization. 

Under the old system land was held in 
large tracts and tilled for a few great 
staples, with little variety in its 
products; and those staples were ex- 
ported to Europe and to the North. Even 
the raising of grain was neglected, and 
food imported for the laborers. Manu- 
factures were little thought of, and all 
efforts given to the raising and export of 
these staples, robbing the soil of its 
wealth, with no return for the wholesale 
spoliation. No wonder the old planting 
States grew poor and men migrated from 
worn-out lands to newer regions, to begin 
again, on virgin soil, the exhaustive 
process and thus gain a living for them- 
selves, but hand down a heritage of ex- 
haustion to their children. 

This system is of the past. Lands will 
be tilled for more varied crops, and a 
gradual change will substitute farms of 
moderate size, managed by their working 
owners and occupants, for the great 
plantations. Grain will be raised for ex- 
port as well as home use and tlie risk of 
failure of crops lessened by their variety. 
Cotton factories, iron mills and machine 
shops must be built, mines and coal beds 
opened, and forests utilized, giving em' 
ploy to all, attracting skill and capital, 
giving hmne markets for the farmer's 
produce, saving vast costs of transporta- 
tion abroad, and paying back to the soil. 



in fertilizers, the wealth of which it has 
been robbed. 

Such will be the new era, full of benefit 
and blebsiog. Men of the South, are you 
ready for your noble work ? Women of 
the South, win you give the influence of 
your womanhood, helping upward to a 
better future? 

A few facts touching the home con- 
sumption of cotton will show the effect 
of legislation. In 1824 factories north of 
the Potomac used 110,000 bales, but 
in 1885 this had grown to 216,000, 
nearly doubling in seven years from 
1828 and increasing four times as fast 
as the population. This growth was un- 
der a Protective Tariff. In 1842 the con- 
sumption was 267,000 bales, an increase of 
but 28 per cent., while population had in- 
creased 25 per cent. This slow increase 
was under a compromise Tariff. 

Of the crop of 1847-8, the home demand 
used 581,000 bales, nearly doubling in five 
years and increasing six times as fast as 
population, this large increase being under 
a Protective Tariff again. 

For three years, from 1857 to 1860, the 
average consumption was 668,000 bales, an 
increase of but 25 per cent, in ten years, 
while the population had grown 40 per 
cent. ; this slow increase being again under 
the low Tariff system of 1848. The South 
had started home manufactures a little, 
and in 1848 their cotton consumption had 
reached 100,000 bales, under a Protective 
Tariff, and the Charleston Mercury ex- 
pressed the belief that in ten years the 
South would not export raw cotton. But 
that Tariff was reduced and the consump- 
tion went back to 87,500 bales in 1860. In 
1860, by the census, there were 5,V85,727 
cotton spindles in the country, and the 
increase up to 1864-5 was slight, if any, 
but in 1868 there were 7,000,000 spindles, 
and the home consumption had reached 
900,000 bales in the year ending Septem- 
ber, 1868. This again was under a Pro- 
tective Tariff. These facts tell their own 
story. 

In 1868 the hardy lumbermen of Michi- 
gan fitted for market 750,000,000 feet of 
lumber, and the products of the mines 
and forests of that State were some t^,- 
000,000. In 1880 they reached $75,000,000. 
The total product of all Massachusetts 
manufactures in 1880. was $681,000,000. 
In ten years, from 1855 to 1865, the farm 
products had grown from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000, showing the benefit to the 
farm of the factory being a neighbor. 
This was in an old State and on thin soiL 
"With more room and richer resources the 
South can surely equal these results. 

By returns of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers and Planters, 
there were eighty-six cotton mills in the 
Southern States in 1868, running 215,000 
spindles and using 41,500,000 pounds of 

cotton. 

The increase of spindles from 1868 to 
1880 was nearly three fold, or up to 600,- 
000, and the Boston Commereial Buttetin 
said in 1874 : *' There is nothing vision- 



ary in the handsome dividends that the 
mills of G^rgia are paying, even in these 
hard times." 

Hon. Alexander H. Stephens wr«^ the 
Philadelphia Press : 

Suppose the cotton crop of my State 
(Georgia) should reach 500,000 bales, allowing 
500 pounds to the bale, it would aggegate 250,- 
000,000 pounds, which at ten cents per pound 
would make its value $25,000,000. This cotton 
manufactured into thread (which can be done 
more cheaply in Georgia than in Massachu- 
setts and Bhode Island) and exp(»rted in this 
shape to the North and to Europe to be put 
into cloth, would amount in value to $76,000,- 
000 instead of $26,000,000 when only the raw 
material is exported. Our future, therefore, is 
great and hopeful in prospect if our people are 
but true to themselves in working out their own 
high destiny. 

The iron product of Alabama increased 
702 per cent., and that of G^rgia 245 per 
cent, from 1870 to 1880. Thus *' the good 
work goes bravely on" under' the benign 
infiuence of a national Protective policy. 
With that policy and with persistent effort 
on their part, the new era of diversified 
industry in the South is sure to comet fuil 
of blessing and benefit; but with Free- 
Trade, or its nearkin, " Tariff for revenue 
only,*' their efforts wUl be vain, and new 
troubles await them and aU of us. 



A PROTECTIVE TARIFF UKE A 
LEVEE OR A FENCE. 



Why need a Tariff at all on article»in 
which we can compete with the world, 
and on which foreign importers pay the 
duty if they are brought here? There 
will always be imports of special styles 
of goods, and a duty on them will yield 
needed revenue to our Qovemment. We 
want a duty, also, as a barrier against 
possible importations made with a pur- 
pose and to our injury. When Prussia, 
in 1818, established some Protective duties, 
a member of the British Parliament ad- 
vocated flooding that country with British 
goods, even at a sacrifice. 

David .Syme, an able English Pree- 
Trader, went to Australia and saw there 
the workings of a policy which led the 
people of that British colony to adopt a 
Protective Tariff. He frankly said : 

The manner in which Bnglish capital ia used 
to maintain her manufacturing supremacy is 
wall understood abroad. In any quarter of the 
globe where a competition shows itsell as likely 
to interfere with her monopoly, immediately 
the capital of her manufacturers is massed in 
that particular quarter, and goods are exp(Mted 
in large quantities and sold at such prices that 
outside competition is effectually counted out. 
English manufacturers have been known to 
export goods to a distant market and sell them 
under cost for years, with a view to getting 
the market into their own hands again. 

This is the British avowed policy *' to 
gain and keep foreign markets and step 
in for the whole trade when prices re- 
vive." 

Sometimes it is good policy for foreign 
manufttctnrers, when their markets at 
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bottie are glottod, to send goods here, 
even at a loss, and reap the benefit by re- 
tieyisi: ^eir nearer marts of a surplus. 
To this Hon. A. S. Hewitt of New York 
alluded in saying: "These daties have 
conferred one great benefit. In the late 
era of depr^tsion (1878, &c.), they have 
prevented this country from being the 
sink into which the surplus iron of other 
countries would be flung. Had the duties 
been low enough iron importations would 
have destroyed our business and dosed 
our establishments." 

Such dosing would have raised prices 
by making us dependent on foreigners. 
Even tiie reduction of our duties some- 
times raipes prices abroad. In 1870, when 
the Tariff on pig iron was reduced $2 per 
ton, tiie Scotch makerats once added that 
sum to the price. 

In 1880 the mere proposal in Congress, 
by a bill which did not paAs, to reduce 
largely the duty on steel rails, sent the 
I»ice up in England $10 in three days. 

The MinneapcUs Wood <md Iron, a 
Journal from the new and beautiful man- 
ufacturing city by the Falls of St. An- 
tiioi^, makes this excell^it comparison : 

The mecbanic, trader, farmer, or mana- 
factorer who desires a removal of the Pro- 
tective Tariff may be compered to an iohab- 
itant of the low-lyiog laiMie bordering od 
the Miieiseippi River who advocates cuttiDg 
iSbe levee which protects him and his poesee- 
dons from the hangry flOod without With 
the levee in good condition labor is rewarded 
by increase, and prosperity reigns. Destroy 
it, and decay takes the place of fruitful 
growth, and haggard poverty reigns instead 
ot smiMng plenty. Let the dwelftrs behind 
the barrier of Protectioii examine it closely 
and watch it constantly. It may be too stroog 
in Fome places, in othera too weak; but as 
they value their lives let them preserve its 
stability unimpaired. Then, as the dwellers 
bebiad the levee use the broad waters beyond 
for the transportation of themselves and their 
products wheresoever they will, so the nation 
safMy fatrencfaed behind its Tariff sea wall 
can venture forth to trade and grow rich 
tfarouabont the earth, secure in. the thought 
that return when they may they will find the 
fields left behind as blooming and fertile ap 
when they bade them farewelL 

A witty man being asked : " What is 
the ufle of a duty higher than the article 
really needs?" answered in the Yavikee 
fashion by asking a question : ** What is 
l^e use of a fence higher than the field it 
Indoees?" 



It 18 a sfgnificaBt fact that no Democratic 
newspaper nor leading 1 emocratic statesman 
baa attributed thecnttcal condition of business 
to the operations of the McKinley Tariff.^ 
Albtmy (N. F.) Evening Journal. 



Thomas M. Rtlb. a member of and supei^ 
intendent for the f'ioneer Silk Company of 
Paterson, N. J., and Allentown, Pa., has been 
appointed one of thejudges of awards In the 
Bilk Section at the World^s Fair. A wiser or 
more appropriate self ction could not have been 
made than that of the son of the '* Father of 
the American Silk Industry." 



TARIFF QUIZ. 

Under the above headlopr It is proposed to 
publisb resrularly such questions as may be re- 
ceived by Ths AJcaniCAN Protecitvb TARivr 
LaAOUa upon Tariff matters, together with our 
answesB taereto. These will tie nnmbered for 
the sake of easy reference, and when several 
queries bear upon the same subject they will be 
answered to^rether, so that one reference num- 
ber may cover several queries. At the end of 
each year '^Tariff Quis*' will be Issued In pam- 
phlet form. 



THE COTTON MOVEMENT. 



Will you please inform me as to the amount 
of cotton grown in the United States during 
the yean 1889, 1890, 1891, 1893 ? Also 1^ 
amount of raw material that has been sent to 
foreign countries daring the same years? I 
would like the authority on which the infor- 
mation is given. C. O. Dobbs. 

Twilight Park, New York. 

The above letter is from a member of 
Thb American PROTBcriVB Tabiff 
League, and it is with mnch pleasure that 
we reply to his commnnication. The fig- 
nres given below have been taken from 
the Statistical Abstract of the United 
States and prepared by the Bnrean of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department up 
to and including the year encUng June 80, 
1892. They show the actual raw cotton 
crop in pounds, our exports of raw cotton 
and our domestic consumption, as fol- 
lows : 

Year 

ending Crop. Exports, Domestic 

Junesu. pounds. pounds, consumption. 

I8h9, 3,4a9,g6«.7v9 2.fii,8L6.669 I,0n64l8iao 

1S80, 8,607 89S,183 S.4 1,7VB.8A8 M55,6Sh.880 

ly%h 4j:0,(Mrf,S«>tt 2,007,868.785 l40H.6<Qafl7 

1808, 4,506,576,061 2,b65,«10,bU ],571,a66,178 

From the foregoing table we see that 
the cotton crop of the United States in- 
creased 1,100,000,000 pounds during the 
given period, that our exports increased 
by 550,000,000 pounds, and that our do- 
mestic consumption increased by 520,- 
000,000 pounds. Thus our home manu- 
facture of American grown cotton has 
practically kept pace with our exports to 
all countries of the globe. 

The most interesting feature of the ex- 
hibit is the enormous increase in the do- 
mestic consumption of our raw cotton 
between the years 1890 and 1891, an in- 
crease of 250,000,000 pounds within the 
year immediately following the enact- 
ment of the McKinley Tariff bill. Such a 
growth could not, of course, be main- 
tained every year thereafter, but- even 
the following year there was a still fur- 
ther gain of 162,500,000 pounds in our 
domestic consumption. Thus within two 
years, from 1890 to 1892, there was an in- 
crease of 416,000,000 pounds in the quan- 
tity of American raw cotton that was 
manufactured into American cotton 
goods in our American cotton mills. 
This increase alone, within the two years, 
was equal to forty per cent, of the total 
quantity of raw cotton used for manu- 
facturing purposes in the whole of the 
United States during the year 1889, just 
prior to the enactment of the existing 



protective tariff, 
unnecessary. 



Further comment Is 



TARIFF LEAGUE NEWS. 

The American Peotective Tabiff 
League yesterday announced the ap- 
pointment of Mr. J. J. Sutton of Hot 
Springs aa State Secretary of The League 
for Arkansas. Mr. Sutton has been iden- 
tified with the organization aa one of its 
official correspondents since March, 1892. 
All advices indicate that in many sections 
of this broad Free-Tra^e State a strong 
Protective sentiment is becoming mani- 
fest. 

The Tariff League has recently ap- 
pointed the following official corret^nd- 
ents: 

Theo. J. Shaffer, McEeesport, Pa. ; M. 
Cecil, Helenwood, Tenn. ; S. H. Love, 
Salt Lake City, Utah ; H. Boyd, Wheel- 
ling, West Va. ; B. Jackson, Troy, N. Y. ; 
W. H. Rowe, Salt Lake City, Utah ; John 
R. B. Hill, Providence, E. I ; Nicholas 
Way, New Lisbon, Ohio; Jos. King, 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. ; Will J. Coombs, 
Leominster, Mass. ; W. H. Watson, Ean 
Claire, Wis. ; C. C. Potter, Mystic, Conn. ; 
A. C. Keating, Chicago, IlL 

The American PROTEcnvE Tariff 
League yesterday received tiie accept- 
ance of Mr. Flavins J. Van Vorhis of 
Indianapolis for State Secretary of Indi- 
ana. Mr. Van Vixiiis became identified 
with the League ss official correspondent 
two years ago, afterward became a mem- 
ber of the organisation and he is now ad- 
vanced to the position of State Secretary. 
He is a most active Protectionist and un- 
doubtedly will accomplish the best reeulta 
in Indiana. 



OBITUARY. 



We regret having to record the sudden 
and untimely death of Mr. A. C. Cheney, 
late president of the Garfield National 
Bank, and one of the earliest members 
who joined The American Protective 
Tariff League in 1888. The deceased 
gentleman was comparatively a young 
man, but 56 years of age, and, though ap- 
parently in good health, he went to Lake 
Qeorge for rest only a couple of weeks 
before his death. Mr. Cheney was bom 
at Groton, N. H., and began life as an 
office boy. Of late years he was president 
of the Garfield National Bank and the 
Garfield Safe Deposit Company; also 
treasurer of the Nicaragua Canal Com- 
pany. He was also a member of Lafay- 
ette Post, G. A. B., and always took an 
active part, as a Republican, in political 
campaigns, working especially hard to 
elect President Harrison in 1888. Besides 
being a political worker who can ill be 
si>ared, he will also be missed by very 
many who were the recipients of his un- 
ostentatious charity. 

A pioneer in developing the textile in- 
dustiy of Pennsylvania, Jonathan Stead, 
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has paased away at his redidence in Nor- 
fistowD, Pa. The deceased genHemaa, 
who was a member of The American 
Protective Tariff Leaoub, first befirai^ 
to manTifactnre woolen yarns for market 
in 1864, and continued in active business 
till 1878, when he retired. 

We regret to announce the loss of Ab- 
bott Lawrence, vice-president of The 

AlCERICAN PROTECTIVB TARIFF LEAGUE 

for the State of Massachusetts. Mr. Law- 
rence came of that sturdy stock of New 
Englauders so eminently connected with 
the great textile industries of that section, 
and was a direct descendant of the fam- 
ily who founded the thriving city of 
Lawrence. At the time of his death Mr. 
Lawrence was president of the Pacific 
Mills and Essex Company of Lawrence, 
besides being largely identified with sev- 
eral conmiercial and financial enterprises. 
He was the soul of honor and integrity, 
like all of that name who preceded him, 
and his death will be sincerely mourned 
by the thousands with whom he was 
yearly brought into contact through hig 
vast business enterprises. Mr. Lawrence 
was a staunch Protectionist and a true 
friend of American labor. 



SUPERIORITY OF AMERICAN 
TOOLS. 



ConsulGaneral Mason, at Frankfort, 
promptly transmitted to Washington the 
following translation of an article which 
appeared in the Frankfurter ZeUung of 
April 28: 

The manufaotare of toob in the United 
States bids fair to sorpaas that of all other 
oountriea, includinfl: even BnElaad. The Amer- 
ican implement is lighter, handier, and is 
nsually made of better material than has 
been hitherto employed in Europe. The Amer- 
icans have excellent iron and nnequaled wood. 
(Hickory hammer handles!) The American 
tool roannfaotnrers appear to have entively 
abandoned European traditions and to have 
struck out an entirely new path for them- 
selves: hammers, augers, files, sharpening and 
catting tools, axes, saws, -spades, Msrews, 
nails, &c. , even the handles of implements ap- 
pear te have received quite new forms. In the 
same way the genius of the American, ex- 
tremely careful to save all unneceseary labM*, 
uses cast iron far more than it is employed in 
Europe. A great many machines and parts of 
tools that we make of wrought iron are there 
. obtained in excellent quality by casting. This 
has the important advantage that if a part of 
a machine is broken or worn, another exactly 
similar can be procured by sending to the fac- 
tory its catalogue number. 

The American always endeavors, as far as 
possible, to economize labor, l^e blacksmith 
gets along without the man whom we consider 
absolutely necessary to hold the horse's leg. 
There is contained in every American an in- 
ventcM*, a mechanic, or an architect. It is mar- 
velous with what simple means they can suc- 
ceed. Ai an example of the practical common 
sense of the Americans we may instance the 
following: The mason, who with us considers 
the cutting hammer an indispensable imple- 
ment, does not regard it a separate tool in 



America; there the trowel is made of hardened 
steel and so shaped that it is used to out and 
break bricks in bricklaying. When one thinks 
of the time t hat is lost in changiDg tools during 
the construction of a small house, we can see 
that this makes an important economy. The 
woodman, for anotiier example, uses the axe 
far more than the saw, notwithstanding the 
danger which it involves. The Americans are 
as extravagant with materials as they are 
economical with labor, and for this reason the 
repairing of tools and implements plays a less 
important rdU than with us. 

What is the reason of the undeniable supe- 
riority of the American tool ? It can be ao- 
counted for partly, but not entirely, by the 
superiority ot their materials. . 

[We well remember the first American 
tools in our markets to any extent over 50 
years ago. They were made of British 
steel, high priced, were excellent in qual- 
ity, but sold at 50 per cent, above like 
tools imported. This was in low revenue 
Tariif days. Then came higher steel 
duties, home manufactures and better 
processes, reducing prices of steel some 80 
per cent. Higher duties also on tools 
imported. To-day our superior tools are 
cheaper than imported tools were at that 
early day. The same is true of hardware 
and farm implements. It has taken time 
and skill under Protection to bring about 
these results, so beneficial to all.— Ed.] 



SOUND THE ALARM! 



India that the edtton duties should be restored, 
we trust it will be met by a more perfect and 
stronger consensus from this side that they 
shall not be restored. 

This is sharp and short. No matter what 
280.000,000 Hindoos may suffer, any "con- 
sensus of opinion in India " in favor of du- 
tiee on cotton imports must be met by a 
" more perfect and stronger ccmsensus of 
opinion," from England, that they shall 
not be restored, for Lancashire cottons 
must not lose the India market. 

As self preservation at the expense of 
the Hindoo, this may be solid yet not 
benevolent policy ; as Free-Trade philan- 
thropy of the world-wide sort, it is not 
luminous. 



From ManchesteV, the great British 
cotton manufacturing city, comes Th>e 
Textile Mercury, sounding the alarm as 
follows: 

It is only a week or two since we drew the 
attention of our Lancashire readers to the 
commencement of an agitation in India for 
a reimpoeition of the import duties upon cot- 
ton manufactures. At that time we advised 
that the Lancashire trade, being thus fore- 
warned, should take its measures for defense 
very quickly, for its present position, as is 
well known, will permit it to bear no more 
oppression. The familiar last straw may be 
put upon its back at any moment, and, like the 
camel, it will simply then lie down and die in 
the desert of adversity and ill-treatmoit. The 
Calcutta correspondent of the Times, tele- 
graphing on Friday of last week, says: 

**The native press is much alarmed at the 
prospect of increased taxaticm. A Bombay 
vernacular paper says that the w^fare of 
280,000.000 of people demands that those duties 
should be reimpoaed, and if the interests of 
India are not to be mercilessly sacrificed to the 
demands of Manchester, there is no other 
unobjectionable source of additional revenue 
open to i^e Government. Other native pi4)ers 
in all parts of India write in a similar strain.*' 

We can sympathise with all classes of people 
who are called upon to bear additional tax- 
ation when their load is already considerable, 
and we may frankly say we have no love for 
an income tax, especially when levied in the 
inequitable manner of that of England ; but 
we have to submit to such increases in this 
country, and would therefore advise those who 
pay this tax in India to possess their souls in 
patience, and look the inevitable in the face 
without such evident dismay. Whatever may 
be the strength of the consensus of opinion in 



DEPRESSION IN BUSINESS. 

The Troy Steel & Iron Company's 
blast furnace on Breaker Island shnt 
down last week. Superintendent Charles 
MoCrery, when asked about the causes 
leading to the action of the company, 
said: *'We cannot run our plant here 
without orders and without the money 
from orders. We have kept up as long 
as possible, but we have to close down 
until trade brightens up enough to let us 
run the wOTks on a paying basis. We 
have three stacks on Breaker Island, but 
one of them we have not used for some 
time. On Monday we will entirely draw 
the fires of one of the fumaoee and bank 
the fire of the other.*' 

The superintendent went on to explain 
that the Troy Steel A Iron Company had 
within itis control the works on Breaker 
Island, the Albany Iron Works, the Bes- 
semer Steel Works, the Rensselaer rail 
mill and the Merchant mill. '* This," he 
said, *' is the first time we have ever had 
to shut down tor the reason of depression 
in business. In 1888 we shut down, but 
that was to make a number of necessary 
repairs." 

Mr. McCrery said that business had 
been getting worse and worse for a month 
or two, and within the past few weeks 
orders had been a rarity. The output of 
the Breaker Island Works is 10,000 tons 
(^ pig iron per monldi, and the works 
across ^e river work up t^is iron in 
turning out over that amount of steel. — 
Journal of Commerce and Commercial 
Bulletin, 



Fbom a recapitolatioo of Patterson's silk in- 
dustry, recently prepared, we find that there 
are in that city of looms and spindles. 17,5S5 
operatives employed, being 8.010 males and 
8,915 females. There were 7,1S9 broad goods 
looms, 2,454 ribbon looms, 1 ,468 braiding ma- 
chhies, 246,708 spindles; the capital invented 
is $18,505,800; the annual wages paid, $7,*4266,750. 
In addition, the silk dye worlb employ 1,464 
hands, have a capital of $1,879.A0U. and pay 
annually 1677.400 in wages. The local con- 
cerns that make m^phinery and supplies for 
the silk trade employ 616 hands, have a capital 
of 1406,600, and pay $287,200 annuaUy in 
wasras. This makes a grand aggregate of 
19,695 ojperatives, $15,291,800 capitiO, and 
$8,231,850 paid out annually in wages in what 
may properly be called ^Mhe silk trade of 
Fatenion.'^ — ike American Suk JoumcU. 
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FREE-TRADE AS A FERTILIZER- 
ENGLISH MANUFACTURES- 
STRONG CANADIAN TALK. 



The ocoaaional blunder^ made bj Eoglish 
writers about Canada are usually exposed here 
with much gusto. They are not frequent, nor 
more important than a little error in geog- 
raphy^. What a retort the English press may 
find material for in the Globe of the d5th nit 
In the leading editorial we are there informed, 
*' these infertile i&ands,** that is Great Britain, 
*' with their teeming populations ha^e become 
the treasure house of the world ,^ owing to 
Free-Trade. Imagine a Canadian writer dis- 
cussing English affairs while so ill-informed as 
to speak of Britain having been '' infertile," 
before Free-Trade, and since then " the treas- 
ure house of the world 1 ^ The old land was 
the finest agricultural country on earth. It 
was so centuries before Free-Trade; ita agricul 
tural literature dates back nearly four hundred 
years. Within the same area there cannot be 
found elsewhere so large a number of substan- 
tial farm buildings; nor equal skUl in culti- 
yating the soil ; nor finer cattle, sheep, or 
horses ; nor a higher average of exoellenoe or 
variety in the natural, or dairy products of the 
farm. To speak of Free-Trade having increased 
the fertiUty ef Great Britain is like attributing 
many other things to that policy, it is rank 
folly. 

Free-Trade is the god of some writers, to 
whose beneficence they devoutly attribute 
every earthly blessing England enjoys. But 
it is going a little too far to speak of Free- 
Trade as being a kind of guano, or other 
similar product, used in fertilizing the land. 

BNOUSH MAHUFACrrUBBS. 

That old fallacy which attributes the estab- 
lishment of Free-Trade in England to the de- 
pression of her induftries under Protection 
after the close of the Napoleonic contesto, has 
been again resurrected by the advocates of 
that policy. Why cannot they let the carcass 
alone in ite grave ? The Hamilton Spectator 
turns the theory inside out in a recent article, 
by showing that the depression in England in 
the latter days of Protection was the result of 
a century of wars, which made tax burdens 
intolerable. It might iiave added, also, that a 
series of bad harvests had caused serious 
troubles. It is forgotten also that with Free- 
Trade came in railways and steamboato, the 
openicg of Australian gold mines, and other 
• important stimulanto and sustainers of com- 
merce for which Free-Trade is given the credit 
by those who either do not know of, or who 
choose to ignore such revolutionary changes. 
The Spectator says: It is true that British 
manufacturers asked for Free Trade. They 
believed that their pre-eminence in manufact- 
uring industry, their superior appliances, 
their control of the world^s markets, their 
great capital, their possession of mineral fuel, 
and the prestige they enjoyed would constitute 
all the Protection they needed. They wanted 
Free-Trade, not because they thought it would 
put them on an equality with manufacturers 
of other nations, but because they thought 
they would have all the Protection they 
needed. And they desired Free-Trade to give 
them cheaper food for their operatives, as they 
believed that with cheaper food they could 
still further reduce wag^ They were quite 
willing the farmers and the land owners and 
the farm laborers should suffer in order that 
they might have additional advantages. For 
some years their expectations were realised. 



The acddental Protection -the Protection of 
circumstances— proved sufficient. But ot lat e 
years they are finding out that their suprem- 
acy has d^Muted. Manufacturing industry is 
making greater progress in France, Germany, 
Belgium, the United States, Canada, and even 
in Russia, than in Great Britain. British 
manufacturers are shut out of market after 
market. The protected manufacturers of thd 
United States not only supply their own 
market with iron, not only make more iron 
and steel than British manufacturers make, 
but challenge their British rivals for poveeston 
of the Canadian and other marketa hitherto 
considered British preserves. Reductions of 
wages, workmen out of employment, closed 
factories, ships lying idle at their wharves, and 
farms deserted are the evidences of success 
which Free Trade in Great Britain offers to 
the world to-day. — Cancuiian Manufacturer, 



BRITISH TRADE DEPRESSION— 
ENGLISH TESTIMONY. 



The London Colliery QtMrdian for June 2 
states that Mr. a If. Percy of Wigan, in a 
letter on the above subject, says : ** It is im- 
possible for any one who takes an interest in 
the iuduRtrial welfare of the United Elingdom 
to doubt that our stai^e industries of iron and 
i steel and coal are at present in a very serious 
! condition and that matters are getting worse. 
. Iron and steel works in this country are not at 
present producing half of their possible pro- 
duction ; in many cases are closed entirely, 
and in other cases are preparing to close. The 

I collieries of the United Kingdom are not aver- 
' aging four working days in each we^; I have 

personal knowledge of collieries not exceeding 
eight working days per month, and an instance 
came under my notice recently of a colliery 
working only one day a week. | 

** Writing in these columns some five years 
ago I ventured to assert that with regard to 
the county of Lancashire for a period of years 
wages had been low, and, taking the whole of 
the ooal trade of the county, no profits had 
beenreallfed. I go further than that now, 

' and assert that, taking an average of the iron 
and steel works and collieries of the United 

: Kingdom, no profito whatever are being made, 
and yet wages are prepeeterously high. When 

I I wrote in 1883 the workmen were suffering 
together with employers, and the two bodies 
were working together, striving for a better 
condition of things ; that better condition of 
things came ; prices improved ; pronto in- 
creased ; wages advanced. But what are we 
doing now f Instead of accepting the Inevit- 
able law that as profita and wages advance in 
times of prosperity they must recede in times 
of depression, conferences and congresses are 
being held passing resolutions to the effect that 
wages must not be reduced, that the hours of 
labor must be diminished, and that any at- 
tempt to biing about the one or prevent the 
other must be met by a universal utrike. 

** We have had strikes enough in my time ; I 
never knew one that was not disastrous to the 
employers, the workmen, and the nation, 
things cannot go on long as they are ; a gre&t 
change must take place and soon, and unless 
that change takes place the industries of this 
country will be paralysed and distress will be 
far-reaching in the land.*^ 

The editor of the CoUtery Guardian of the 
date above given says: "The circumstances 
which have brought about the shrinkage of 
the world's demands are not those for which 



British manufacturers can fairiy be held re 
sponsible, or, indeed, over which th«y could 
have exercised control. Foreign nations, no- 
ticeably the United States, formerly good 
customers of ours, have, by cultivating manu- 
facturing industries at home, become largely 
able to supply their own requiremento; whilst 
MoKinley and European Tariffs have assisted 
in fostering these native industries and ex- 
cluding British goods. Added to this there 
has been the serious decline in silver, which 
has greatly restricted the purchasing powers 
of our great Indian Empire and other ef the 
Eastern markets. Following upon these 
causes of curtailment of demand the finanda 
collapse in South America, and now the oc 
currenoe of a similar state of things in Austra 
lia, to say nothing of the mouetary difficulties 
that not so long ago existed at the Cape and 
other parte of South Africa, have resulted al- 
most in the entire closing for a Ume of some of 
our largest general sources of custom.'' 



THE MINERAL STATISTICS OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

We have received, says the Iron and Steel 
Association Bulletin^ from the Secretary of 
St^te for the Home Department of Her Ma j. 
esty's (Government a copy of the blue book 
giving the mineral statistics of the United 
Kingdom for the calendar year 1899, from 
which we take the statistics of the production 
of pig iron, iron ore, tin ore and tin, and coal, 
in 1892. 

Pig Iron,— The total production of pig iron 
in Great Britain in 1892 was 6,709,856 gross 
tons, against 7,406,C64 tons in 1891, a decrease 
of 096,809 tons. The production in 1892 was 
the lowest since 1879, and it was lower than in 
1878. 

I Iron Ore.— The total quantity of iron ore 

' mined in Great Britain in 1892 was 11,812.675 
gross tons, against 12,777,689 terns in 1891, a de- 
crease of 1,466,014 tons. The Importa of iron 
ore into Great Britain in 1892 amounted to 
8,780,503 gross tons, against 8,180,543 tons in 
1891, an increase of 599,960 tona In addition 
to the iron ore In&ported in 1892 there were also 
imported 453,806 tons of '^ purple ore,** or resid 
uum of cupreous iron pyrites. 

I Tin Ore and Tin.— The total quantity of 
dressed tin ore mined in Ghreat Britain, chiefly 
in Cornwall, in 1892 was 14,356 eross tons and 
11 hundredweights, against 14,4^ tons and 1 
hundredweight in Iwl. From the tin ore 
mined in lb92 there were produced 9,270 tons 
and 1 hundredweight of metallic tin, against 
9,853 tonsand 10 hundredweight in 1891. The 
imports of tin ore into Great Britain in 1892 
amounted to 3.458 gross tons, against 2,332 
tons in 1891. The importa of metallic tin in 
blocks, ingoto and bars into G^real Britain in 
1892 amounted to 29,468 tons, against 28,207 
tons in 1891. The exporte of domestic tin in 
1892 amounted to 5,647 tons, against 5,165 tons 
in 1891. 

i Coal.— The total production of coal in Great* 
Britain In 1892 amounted to 181,786,871 gross 
tons, against 185,479,126 tons m 1891, a de- 
crease of 3,692,255 tons. 



Ths KAKdAS Laws.— During the closing 
days of the recent session of the Kansas Legis- 
lature two bills were passed and approvedlky 
the Governor which are of particular interest 
to persons doing business with residenta of that 
State. The first of them prohibits any lender 
of money to a person in that State to contract 
or exact a condition that his loan shall be paid 
in gold ; the second of them provides that any 
person whose property may be sold under fore- 
closure of mortgage shall have 18 months in 
which to redeem it ; he during that time to re- 
main in undisputed possession. 
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TARIFF AND CURRENCY. 



MORE WORDS FROM SENATOR CHANDLER. I 

Judging from mj imperfect obeervations for 
(he last thirty-five years, in times of commer- 
cial distress and financial stringency, the bank- 
ers and the merchants of New York have uni- 
formly asked for more money and not for lees; 
for expansion and not for ccmtraction. The 
bank owners have rushed to Washington and 
demanded from the Treasiuy Depcutment all 
possible infiations of the money in circulation. 
Why do they now demand a contraction of 
the Government issues while they are them- 
themselves putting forth millions of Clearing 
House certificates to terminate a panic caused 
by a scarcity of money ? These certificates are 
nothing but a rediscount by the associated 
banks of commercial paper already once dis- 
counted by the several banks. They are infiar 
tions, pure and simple, justifiable only in a 
great crisis. Is that crisis to be stayed by 
stopping the purchase monthly of 4,500,000 
ounces of silver bullion, upon which three or 
four millions of United States Treasury notes 
are added to the circulation of money ? Is 
that crisis to be terminated by deciding here 
and now to wholly demonetise silver and adopt 
gold as the single standard of the workl f If 
that did not seem to be the opinion cf some 
honest and wise men I should call the plan 
nonsensical and suicidal. It seems to be more 
than that. If looks like a cold- blooded attempt 
of the creditor classes to take advantage of a 
crisis in order to oppress the debtor classes by 
exacting a pound of fiesh not nominated in the 
bond. The movement will not be submitted to 
by the representatives of the people, and it 
will not be successful. 

Why should not the banks, the Chamber of 
Commerce and the newspapers recognize and 
state the exact truth. That the present dis- 
tressed condition of the business of the country 
ii due to the approaching assault upon the Mo- 
Einley bill in particular and upon the Ameri- 
can Protective system in general f 

Why should Republicans, of all men, seek 
f6p any other cause? President Cleveland 
naturally looks for a different reason. Of 
course be cannot admit that the principles and 
proposed measures of himself and his party — 
the repeal of the ** unwise laws'* /or which he 
has called Congress to meet August 7— are 
crippling the merchant, dibtressing the farm- 
er, stopping the wheels of the factories and 
reducing the wages of labor. Necessarily he 
must proclaim some other reason for the dis- 
tress and ruin which have attended his election 
and inauguration. But it is a false proclama- 
tion, and I cannot understand why Republi- 
cans should join therein. If Cleveland and his 
party will repent of and recant their declara- 
tions that the Tariff is unconstitutional and is 
to be- destroyed, our prosperity will return. 
If they do not so declare the people will de- 
stroy them, unless Republicans run off into a 
wicked and suicidal movement to demuDetise 
silver and make gold the sole standard. With 
money thus made scarce and dear, there wHl 
oome such a fall in prices and such widespread 
insolvency and poverty as this country has 
never yet teen. No one denies that *' as money 
rises from a low valuation to a higher one 
wages are depressed, prices fall, trade staff- 
nates and t>ankrupteies become numerous." 
This is our present actual woe, from whatever 
cause it may come. Are Clearing House cer- 
tificates based upon nothing any better money 
with which to relieve the crisis than United 



States Treasury notes based upon silver bought 
at the market rates ? Why should the first be 
issued and the last diminished as a remedy for 
existing evils ? " I see no satisfactory reasons 
for such anomalous courses, but am willing to 
be enlighted.— FT. E, ChandUr in New York 
Tribune^ July 12. , 



NORTHERN GROWN COTTON. 



AN EXPERIMENT OF INTEREST TO FARMERS 
I AND BUSINESS MEN. 

In regard to cotton cultivation, I planted a 
small patch at this place. Darby ville, on June 
8. It is now growing nicely, and it is my in- 
tention to send out photographic views of the 
growing cotton every thirty days. Several 
leading papers of New York, Cincinnati and 
Chicago have taken up the general introduc- 
tion of cotton as a standard crop of the North, 
and a large number of farmers are testing a 
few seed this year. I desire the correspond- 
ence of the best farmers in the reach of your 
paper. I have no seed to sell, no interest to be 
benefited beyond that of securing the removal 
of a large English cotton spinning- mill to the 
United States. As I shall locate my own 
wagon and plow factory in some Northern 
city (which I have operated in Texas) the loca- 
tion of a large spinning mill at the same point 
, would secure a better rate of freights to all 
parts of the country. 

I With cotton cultivated throughout the North 
it would secure the removal of ottier cotton 
spinning mills from England to the United 
States. These mills would prefer a central lo- 
cation. As Ohio, Indiana and Illinois are to- 
day center of production, population and 
[trade, .it stands to reason that mills and fac- 
tories would prefer these States for sites to opn- 
duct their future operations. I wish t6 im- 
press several plain, everyday facts upon your 
farmer readers. Do you know that Southern 
farmers now raise wheat, com, oats, &c.j and 
sell the same four to six weeks earlier than 
you? This forces ** your standard crops'* 
upon lowered and glutted markets year after 
year. Is* this business ? After the Southern 
farmer cuts his wheat and oats, com laid by, 
their cheap negro lakx>r plows cotton right 
• along through June, July and August, a clear 
gain of three months over every farmer in the 
1 North. Is this business ? How long can the 
I Northern farmer stand this loss of money, 
I time and low-price markets ? Farmers do not 
consider this loss in the same light as manu- 
facturers, bankers, merchants and business 
men do, therefore those who know the yearly 
magnitude of such losses should be the first to 
ace and prevent them. 

Understand me, the general cotton of the 
South will not suit for cultivation in the 
North. Ihe slave labor of the past demanded 
a crop that would continually employ every 
man, woman and child at work Qvery day of 
the year. This was secured through a cotton 
that grew three sets of lint cotton to be picked 
at different times of the season. The first set 
of bolls form nearest the ground, called the 
lower crop, and are picked in September; the 
middle bolls are picked in October; the top 
crop of bolls open and are picked in Novem. 
her and December. This grade of cotton 
would not suit in short seasons of the North, 
but there is a special cotton that does mature 
in four months ^d all of the cotton picked at 
once. While such a grade would not suit in \ 
the Soath, it is exactly what ii demanded in ' 
the short seasons of the North. This cotton ' 



gives three more months* work to Northern 
farmers for cultivation; gives another month 
lor harvesting and it comes into market earlier 
than Southern cotton and commands the high- 
est market value. A carload of cotton (90,000 
pounds) is worth $2,500; a carload of wheat 
or com, same weight, is worth leas than $800. 
The difference in price of wheat and com in 
Cincinnati and New York is 10 cents a bushel^ 
while with co^tton there is only a *' fraction of 
a cent** difference at every farmei'*s depot and 
New York prices: This difference in prices of 
wheat and com represents a dead loss yearly 
and falls heaviest upon business men, as they 
are the shippers and receivers of mercantile 
goods and farm products. While the cultiva- 
tion of cotton would benefit every farmer in 
the North, it would establish a series of mills 
and factories that never would exists in the 
North. It would give implement factories 
another line of cultivating tools to manufact- 
ure that they do not have without cotton cul 
tivation in the Northern States. I have mailed 
a circular letter to every banker in the Eastern 
States, and from the replies received there will 
be a large amount of capital ready to embark 
in cotton mills, cotton seed oil-works and 
factories connected with the cultivation of 
cotton. The only trouble is to interest the 
farmers and induce them to try the cultiva- 
tion. This can be done through the weekly- 
papers that reach the farming class.— 0«orgre 
DeVany, inHtate Journal, Oolumfms, Ohio. 



WHAT THE BILLION MEANS. 



A billion dollars ia a sum so enormous that 
it is almost impossible for the mind to com- 
prehend its vastness. It would give one 
thousand men fortunes of a million dollars 
each. It would provide twenty thousand men 
with a competence of fifty thousand dollars. 
It is nearly twice as much as the entire inter- 
est-bearing debt of the United States. It 
would pay all the expenses of the National 
Government for two years and a half. If di- 
vided equally it would give about eighty dol- 
lars to every man who voted for President 
and Vice-President in 1892. It is three-fourths 
as much as all the currency in the United 
State»-gold, silver and paper. 

Enormous as this sum is, it does not equal 
the loss to the American people that has been 
caused by Democratic rule. The country 
would have bc^en more ttian a billion dollars 
richer to-day if Cleveland bad been defeated 
and Harrison elected last November. The 
triumph of the party of Free-Trade and dis- 
honest money has reversed the current of busi- 
ness and industry. The shrinkage in values, 
which began on March 4 and has been inten- 
sified by Democratic imbecility at Washing- 
ton, has prevailed throughout the whole coun- 
try, and has cost the people, as the Pre$s has 
shown by incontrovertible figures, over $1,000,- 
000,000. 

It 18 at once foolish and cowardly for Demo- 
crats to try to evade responsibility for this 
unprecedented depreciation of the people*s 
property. The facts are self-evident. The 
nation was splendidly prosperous under Re- 
publican government. It has gone from pros- 
perity to panic in four months under the gov- 
eratnent of the party that is pledged to pros- 
trate American securities and debase Amer- 
ican currency. Tlie Free-Trade Democracy 
and its President have robbed the people of 
more than a billion dollars since Democracv 
returned to power atr Washington.— ^cv; York 
FresB. 
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FREE-TRADE FALLACIES 
ANSWERED. 

* PROTKCTKD MAITUFACTURBS HAVX ▲ 8I0KLY 
AND HOT-BSD GROWTH. ** 



With this asMrtion come pietom of grow 
ing oranges under hot-bouse glass in Scotland, 
of raising figs in warm rooms in Maine, and 
all sorts of foolish things for thoughtless people 
to langh at. Look at f acts,*and surely we see 
nothing bat vigor and benefit in the great in- 
dustries of onr land. Our woolen mills buy all 
the wool of our sheep growers. Our iron and 
steel mills, with the manufactures therefrom, 
and the allied ore and coal products, employ 
some 650,000 persons (estimate in 1870 of Iron 
and Steel Association, in Phihidelphia). These 
and other industries make a larger and better 
home market for farm products than ever 
opened abroad. Nothing sickly in all this. 

Let us see how the English writer (Protec 
tionist Sir J. B. Bylcs) shows up this sophistry : 

** All our British manufactures took their 
rise in a system of protective duties so high as 
to amount to prohibition.** *' They are the 
greatest, and, until lately, the least sickly of 
any.** *• Protection to Preneh industry, from 
the dayaof Colbert, bto been and will be the 
policy of France. Her manufactures, though 
Inferior to ours, have augmented, since peace* 
in an even greater ratio, but under strict Pro- 
tection.** ** Jjock at Russia. Mr. Cobden has 
recently visited their protected textile manu- 
factures. According to him, these manufact- 
ures, which should h%ve been sickly and 
stunted according to these theories, now 
threaten a rivalry with Oreat Britain.** **In 
every instance of nations adopting the pro- 
tective system, manutectores have been 
crtoUd^ not sickly, but healthy and flourishing, 
often against natural disadvantages. In all 
cases industry has been forced into an artificial 
channel ; but the result has been solid and 
prodigious prosperity.** 

'*THX PURCHASE OF rORBION ABTICLB8, IF 
OHSAPKB THAM THOSE AT HOlU, 80 
KUOH CLBAR OAIH.** 

Adam Smith, the apostle of Free Trade, 
sajs : 

*' The capital employed in purchashing in 
one part of a country In order to sell in another 
part, the produce of the industry of that coun- 
try, generally replaces by such operation two 
distinct capitals that had both- been employed 
in its agricuHmv or manufactures, and thus 
enables them to continue that employment. 

** The capital used in buying foreign goods 
for domestic consumption, when the purchase 
is made by the produce of domestic industry, 
replaces also two distinct capitals, but on€ of 
them, only supports domestic industry ; the 
other supports foreign tfi dus'ry, and there 
fore foreign trade will give but one-ha^f the 
eneouroi^emenC to the industry of productive 
labor of a country that domestic or Internal 
trade does.** 

We must bear in mind that a nation, whether 
it buy abroad or produce at home, can have 
no more than it produces. The development 
of its home producing power is, therefore, the 
only true test of Its prosperity, and— Adam 
Smith being our witness— the importation of 
articles we can and do make or produce le8sef»$ 
that development one-half. 

If we can make a roll of cloth, for instance, 
for $60, and buy it in Bngland for $45, the 
buyer may gain five dollars, but the nation 
will really lose $60 which it might use at home, 
and England will gain that much, and the 



buyer of the doth will soon find his ability' 
to p u rohttse decrease, and so wiU lose in the 
long run. 

We must also bear In mind that there Is no 
discrete degree, no dear line of separation, 
between producer and consumer. Every pro- 
ducer consumes, every maker is also a buyer ; 
and every consumer produces, or lives on the 
income of producers. They stand or fall to~ 
gether. Interdependent, their interest is one- 



THE MENACE OF FREE TRADE. 



Yesterday the Globe Woolen Company of 
XJtica laid off 100 operatives, and Robert 
Middleton, the president of the company, an- 
nounced that a further reduction of the com- 
pany*s working force was not improbable. 
The company has for some time been employ- 
ing a' out 1,000 hands. 

To what straits four months of Democracy 
have reduced the manufacturing interests of 
the United States is indicated by the condition 
in which the Globe Woolen Company finds 
itself according to the statements made by 
President Middleton to a XJtlca Prete inter- 
viewer, for the Globe Company is representa. 
tive of all the large textile establishments 
throughout the country. 

The reason for the reduction of the working 
force was given by President Middleton to be: 

*' There is the trouble in the money market, 
to begin with. That aifects business every" 
where. It makes sales slow. Merchants are 
buying only as they actually need goods. 
They are not stocking up. Another thing that 
aifects manufacturers is the uncertainty as to 
the Tariff. Nobody knows what the Demo- 
cratic Congress will do with the Tariff. We 
expect, however, that the TarlflT on woolens 
will be swept away. That is what we roust 
expect from the declarations that the Demo- 
crats have made. We are not buying an7 
wool, and are not selling any goods. We are 
simply working up the stock we have on hand. 
Other manufacturers are doing tbe same. We 
had much rather keep the mills running 
with a full force, but the situation* of affairs 
compels us to proceed cautiously. We don*t 
want to buy any wool If in a few months the 
Tariff is changed so that it will be 11 cents per 
pound cheaper. Merchants do not want to buy 
cloth at present prices if in a short time they 
can buy imported goods for less money. It 
is the uncertainty that Is stagnating business. 
What this country needs is a settled business 
policy. This is the only country where pol- 
itics has any effect on business. In England, 
Germany and other countries it makes no dif- 
ference which party is in power, business in- 
terests are not disturbed.** 

'* What will be the result, do you think, if 
the Tariff on woolen goods is removed ?** 

** We will have to reduce our prices to meet 
those of foreign manufacturers. It costs us, on 
an average, $1 per yard to manufacture where 
it costs the English 85 to 40 cents. If the 
Tariff is taken away wages must be reduced. 
There oan be no other result. If we sell goods 
for less money we must pay less wages. The 
outlook for labor the next two or three years is 
not very bright In my estimation.** 

** If you had free wool and a duty on manu- 
factured goods, wouldn't that be all right ?** 

'*The wool growers wouldn*t stand that. 
They would say if we had free wool they should 
have free cloth. Besides, that would kill the 
wool growing industry here, and eventually 
the price of wool would be as high as before.** 

It is the menace of Free-Trade that appals 



the confidence, even of the most optimistic, in 
the inunediate future of Amwican industry. 

On the eighth day of November, 1892, wheo 
the people of the United States decided in 
favor of Tariff-smashing, the country wa" 
prosperous. Labor and capital bad never been 
more fully employed. Manufacturers were 
troubled over the problem of how to fill, rather 
than to secure, orders for their goods. Profits 
on manufacturing were good. In many sec- 
tions of the Bast double sets of hands were 
engaged in supplying the demand for goods of 
domestic noanufacture— day forces and night 
forces. Wages had never l>een higher ; never 
before commanded more of the necessities, 
comforts and luxuries of life. 

The people insisted on a change, and they 
have it 

How different the prospect to day from last 
November I Forebodings of disturbanoe, dis- 
aster and distress prevail among intelligent 
manufacturers ond wage workers throughout 
this section of the country. They can see 
nothing ahead, except what George M Pullman 
terms Jacksonian hard times. They can Irok 
upon the Free-Trade rabble which will gather 
at Washington in Septemt>er only as common 
disturbers, bound to smash the Tariff in the 
interest of the importers of the Northeast, who 
contributed so heavily toward the success of 
Cleveland and Tariff reform last November, 
and the plantationists of the South, who want 
the cheap goods of England in exchange for 
their cotton. They believe that the Southern 
Democrats will insist on and compel an en- 
forcement of the Democratic Free-Trade decla- 
ration, and that the dough-face Democrats of 
this section of the country, who affect to re- 
gard as unlikely the redemption of ante-elec- 
tion pledges, will be as mere putty In the hands 
of the Southerners. They look to the closing 
of factories, furnaces and workshors, to reduc- 
tions of wages, to labor troubles, even to soup 
houses and relief work of a public nature. 

However, the people voted to smash the 
Tariff. They insisted on taking a dose of Free- 
Trade. They are likely to get it They are 
likely also to be desperately tick.— Albany 
(AT. F.) Evening Jou9nal. 



Mckinley and protection. 



The American Economist will publish to- 
morrow the first installment of a long series of 
answers to a circular sent out by Thx Amsbi- 
CAN Protegiivk Tariff Lkaguv, In which 
the question was asked : ** Why should Gov. 
MrKinley be re-elected in Ohio this fall f ** 

These answers are important, as showing the 
political tone and thought of the Bepublican 
party at the present time. They are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the great leader whose name 
is identified with the greatest economic meas- 
ure in our statutes. 

They are all for McKinley. They are all for 
his re^election as (Governor, with the hope that 
he will be the next Presidential standard bearer 
of the Beput>lican party. 

Senator Stockbridge writes : *' All Michi- 

Sm Iron mines are dosed, fearing free iron. 
11 manufacturing is alarmed at the promised 
action of the Democratic party. The re-elec- 
tion of McKinley would be notice to them to 
go slow and be careful.** 

This is the kevnote of the replies to the ques- 
tion of The Protective Tariff League. 
They come from men high in office, like Sen- 
ator Stockbriilge ; from the heads of numu- 
facturlng establishments, from wortUngmen, 
from lawyers, from editors, and even from 
students in colleges. Every section of the coun- 
trv is represents. 

It is a great tribute to a man, but it is a 
greater tribute still to tbe sound vital princi- 
ples of Republicwiism.— iV«0 York Rec .rder^ 
July 18. 
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THE TIN AND TERNE EXHIBIT AT 
THE WORLD'S EXPOSITION 



iSpeeUU Carrupondtnce^** Tin and Teme.^ 

Chicago, Judo 18.— That the tin and teme 
iDdiutry has passed from DothiDgness to a 
promiBing azistence is patent to all who visit 
the south galler J of the Mines and Mining build- 
ing at the Ezponition. Grouped under three 
pavilions and occupymgthe entire southern 
section, is the display of ten of the representa- 
tive tin and teroe manufacturers. Mr. W. M. 
Leeds, of the American Tin Plate Company, 
Elwood, Ind., has charge of the exhibit 

Owing to seme misunderstanding the Tin 
Plate Manufacturers^ Association, as a •body, 
did not place an exhibit, and the matter was 
taken m hand by private parties, led by Mr. 
Duff, of Wallace, Banfleld & Co., Irondale, 
Ohio, with the-result that the most confirmed 
pessimist must be convinced that the American 
wares will eventually supersede foreign goods 
in the United States. On the refusal of the 
a8Sociati(» to exhibit as a body, Mr. Duff, 
with the co-operation of oth»«, on April 15, 
opened negotiations with the leading manu- 
facturers and received cordial support. Handi- 
capped with a limited amount *of capital and 
more limited time in which to perfect arrange- 
ments and place on exhibition a display which 
would be a credit to the tin and teme world, 
Mr. Duif and his confreres overcame all obsta- 
cles and succeeded in making a splendid dis- 
play and portraying an object lesson which 
cannot help but be educating and.entertaining. 

As stated, ten firms are represented, with 
two more coming in a few days, comprising 
the following : 

American Tin Plate Company, Elwood, Ind. ; 
Irondale Rolling Mill and Tin Plate Company, 
prondale, Ohio; Columbia Tin Plate Company , 
Piqua, Ohio; United States Iron & Tin Plate 
Mfg. Company, Demmler, Pa. ; Marshall Bros. 
& Co., Phihulelphia; Morewood Tin Plate 
Mfg. Company, Elizabethpcnrt, N. J. ; Cincin- 
nati Corrugating Company, Piqua, Ohio; 
Cleveland Tin Plate Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio ; St. Louis Stamping Company, St. 
Louis; Phillips Tin Plate Company, PhUadel- 
phia. 

Upon tables arranged for the purpose, are 
exhibited the materials entering into the man- 
ufacture of tin and teme, and Mr. Leeds takes 
each visitor or group and explains the dif- 
ferent processes lucidly and thoroughly. Tin 
ore, pig tin, iron ore, limestone and coke are 
dilated upon, the various methods pursued 
leading up to pig iron, and finally the Besse- 
mer steel billet. Then the manufactured tin 
plate proper is given a hearing, beginning 
with the Bessemer steel bar and showing the 
singles, doubles, fours, eights, and so on up to 
the finished black plate. Palm oil and Its uses, 
and the process of dipping the plates are then 
reviewed, ending with the finished product 
displayed in boxes, stenciled, and with the 
brands of the different firms. 

Among the visitors during the week was 
Mr. A. C. James of Phelps, Dodge A Co , New 
York. Mr. James has charge of the import- 
ing department of the above fimi, but is loud 
in his praises of the American article. Pick- 
ing up a sheet of black plate at random from 
one of the American company's boxes, he pro- 
nounced it the finest be had ever seen, and was 
enthusiastic with the exhibit as a whole. 

The three pavilions under which the display 
is made are manufactured entirely from 
American tin plate, and are omamented in k 



way to show into what shapes a 
steel sheet can be stamped. Taken altogether, 
it is one of the most interesting exhibits in the 
building, and, to Americans, at least, should 
prove a Mecca. W. P. B. 



DRAWS A LONG BOW. 



Alexander Ellas, who was president of the 
Cleveland and Stevenson Tinware Salesmen 
Club, during the last National campaign, was 
in this city recently. Like aU advocates of free 
tin plate, he was loquacious in his hostility to 
tin plate manufacture, and could not resist the 
temptation to misrepresent a little. He said 
tinware is not being made of as good material 
as formerly, and gave this reason : " Because 
the Welsh manufacturers were obliged to make 
a lighter and inferior quality to enable them to 
compete with the extra duty, and tinware 
makers had to accept what they were g^ven 
from Wales, because they could not buy tin 
plate anywhere else.'* 

** Not from American manufacturers ? ^ was 
asked him. 

** There are no manufacturers of American 
tin plate — at least none that we could find — 
having plate for sale fit for stamping pur- 
poses. We tried to find it but were unsuccess- 
ful. There is teme and plate of a rough kind 
being made, but none suitable for making into 
tinware. The American manufacturers are 
unable to get the frio^im on the plate to give 
it the finish necessary* Under these ciroum 
stances all tinware makers want the duty 
taken off. They are agitating this now. They 
have committees in Washington lobbying to 
this end. They want it repealed altogether. 
That is the idea; to put tin plate on the free 
list. Of course, if the Government desires to 
keep 1 cent a pound on for revenue purposes I 
suppose it will be all right, but we would pre- 
fer to see tin plate made free. The prospects 
are good that it will be, for the President has 
given some of the New Fork men his personal 
pledge thcU the duty on tin plate will be one 
of the first things taken up by Congress when 
it meets in extra session in August.^ 

[The italics are ours. We incline to the 
opinion that Mr. Elias draws a pretty long 
bow. In the first place the largest stamping 
and tinware manufacturers in the country 
are using American tin plate almost exclus- 
ively.]— 2Yn and Teme, 



JUST A FEW INTERESTING 
FIGURES. 

When the duty on tin plates was 1 cent per 
pound the lowest price at which a box of IC 
coke tin plates, 108 pounds per box, was ever 
sold by the importers was $4.60, and the aver- 
age for ten years was $5.00 per box. This was 
f upposed to include a tax of $Li)8 per box. 
At present we can buy from importers 
the same kind of plates at $5.20, and that is 
suf^Kwed to include a tax of $2.87 per box. 
Now let us figure: $4 60, less tax $108, 
equals net proceeds to the foreigner $3.52; 
again, $5.20, less tax $2.87, equals net pro- 
ceeds to the foreigner $2.83. 

Formerly the Government received $1.08 for 
every box of tin plate which was imported; at 
present the Government receives $2.37 for 
each t)ox, a difference of $1.29 per box. We 
now pay as a tax 60 cents per box more 
than we paid when tin plates were- at their 
lowest price, because we must maintain our 
Gtoverament. The foreigner sells us a box of 



tin plates at 69 cents less than he ever sold to 
us before, because our (Government must* be 
nmintained, and because he wants to keep up 
his customers. We pay 60 cents and the for- 
eigner 09 cents to make up the $1.29. 

That the tin-plate industry needs something 
to secure its existence in this country is cer- 
tain, but this something we need is equity— 
that is, an equitable import duty which is 
equaJ to the difference between tbb wages paid 
for producing tin plates in this country and 
the wages paid for producing tin plates in 
fo^ign countries, or a duty which is equitable 
as compared with duties on other products of 
iron and steel, especially on those from which 
tin plates are made. 

For instance, tin plates are made from steel 
billets. Pig iron sells at about $18. The duty 
is $6.72 per ton, or 51 per cent. ; steel billets 
sell in this country at present for about $22 
per ton, with an import duty of $9 per ton, or 
about 40 per cent. Black sheet iron. No. 80 
gauge, brings in this country about 8.8 cents 
per pound. The duty is 1.4 cents, or 43)^ per 
cent, of the selling price. The cheapest kind 
of tin plate is selling in this country at about 
$5.20 per box. The import duty is $2.87 per 
box, or 41 per -cent Keep up this ratio 
throughout the metal industries and the rest 
will take care of itself; distyrb this ratio and 
you seriously disturb the present rate of 
wages. 

If the American people will see the question 
from this standpoint, and they are beginning 
to see it, they will stand by tin plates.— IT. 0. 
Cronemeyery President American Tin Plate 
Manufacturers'* Association. 



The iron-workers of Pittsburgh, who have 
prepared a wage scale similar to that which 
has been in operation during the past year, 
and have presented it as expressing their no- 
tion of the fitness of things, may be much dis- 
appointed. The manufacturers have a very 
decided notion that wages this year should be 
much less than wages last year, and their view 
is likely to prevail. The workingmen of this 
country are about to learn a lesson from ex- 
perience, which we trust may be profitable to 
them. They listened a year ago to the Demo- 
cratic demagogues, Mr. Cleveland among 
them, who declared that the Protective Tariff 
oppressed and wronged the working people 
and conferred benefit solely upon the manu- 
facturers. At that time the country was in 
great proi9>eiity, and the highest wages in the 
world were paid here. The Democratic party 
won in the contest in November, and it is now m 
full control of the (Government. The result is 
that the nation has entered upon such a period 
of depressioik as it has not observed since 1857 
(when the same party was in power), and in- 
dustry of every kind is in a condition of ex- 
treme prostration. The price of everything 
but labor is down, and now wages will have to 
come down or the mills will be compelled to 
stop operations. It will be low wages or no 
wages. Pftrtieularly is this true of iron man- 
ufacture, which has suffered more than other 
industries because the McKinley Tariff re- 
duced the duties upon many of its products. 
American workmen must fully grasp the fact 
that we have had a political revolution away 
from the policy and the theories under which 
the highest of nigh wages have prevailed, and 
that we are no^ entering upon a period in 
which European ideas are to be dominant in 
the United States with the inevitable result . 
that the man who toils must surrender a part 
of his earnings. They may now clearly per- 
ceive what the assurances of the Democratic 
journals and orators, made last fall, are worth. 
—The Manufacturer. 
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TBE NATION'S WAGE EARNERS. 



The casual obserrer who stops for a momoit 
to look over the sttuatlon floancial within the 
last few months will come to a sorrj conclu- 
sion At no time within the last twenty-five 
years has there been such a heavy pressure in 
financial circles in general, and almost daily 
the columns of the press record the downfall 
of houses that were expected to weather any 
storm. There Is an unprecedented contraction 
of money. Foreigners are returning our 
American securities, preferring to accepl a 
lower rate of interest at home than a higher 
rate with American stocks and bonds which 
must be affected by the coming radical changes 
in the Tariff and the wildcat financial legis- 
lation proposed by the Democrats. Public 
confidence is wavering and the business inter- 
ests suffer. Great corporations, many with 
assets three times as large as their liabilities, 
are going to the wall. Banking institutions 
are making assignments right and left. Fail- 
ure has followed failure until statistics show 
that there have been more assignments of na 
tional banks since the first of January than 
for two whole years previous. Factories and 
mills are closing or being put on half time. 
The depression in business has cut down the 
earnings of the American workmen, and in 
consequence the railroads have not had so 
much freight and passenger traffic. The 
Pennsylvania road has discharged ten thou- 
sand men, the St. Paul four thousand, and 
there are only too many instances of a general 
scaling down. The Domestic Sewing Machine 
Company, with 12,000 men and women em- 
ployees, has shut down, and there are 20,000 
glass workers idle all over the country, the 
largest works in the nation having shut down 
indefinitely. 

We of the Wyoming Valley have not felt 
the depression so sererely jost yet as other 
parts of the country, for the reason that the 
unusually severe winter depleted coal stocks 
and the piling up process is now going on, 
and will continue for perhaps a couple of 
montbs. 

But the fitoation over the country in general 
is serious and quite alarming. 
And why is it ? 

At the beginning of the year a new adminis- 
tration came into power. In order to ingra- 
tiate themselves into the favor of the public, 
promises of radical reforms were made without 
any idea of fulfillment. The Tariff was de 
nounced and the dawn of the Free-Trade era 
was pointed to as the salvatioQ of the Ameri- 
can workingmao. Illogical arguments were 
clotlied in plausible form that gare to them 
the semblance of right. In oonsequenoe the 
▼oters, at least a majority of them, were 
duped. Their feet were guided, not by the 
lamp of experience, but by false promises that 
shone with a lustre reflected from prosperity 
under Republican rule. Post-Action actions 
of the Democracy do not conform to ante 
election promises. The President and his 
satellites are fiounderiog, fioundering in an 
entanglement that, were the consequences not 
so dire, would be absolutely ridiculous. In- 
stead of facing the momentous issues, the chief 
magistrate goes a fishing and a hunting, and 
an e^tra spssion of Congress is postponed while 
ruin and havoc run on. The new administra- 
tion has shown utter lack of ability, and errors 
are coming thick and fast, from the Hawaiian 
blunder in foreign affairs to the sad spectacle 
oC the eontiaual robbing of the treasury of its 
gold surplus. 
What has been the consequence ? The busi 



ness workl has lost confldenoe in the adminis- 
tration. Capital is being withdrawn from 
hidustries that are threatened with extinction 
by unlimited Free-Trade, the credit of the 
nation is becoming impaired, our gold is going 
to foreign lands, our workingmen find them- 
selves out of employment and the doors of en- 
terprise and business are being closed. 

It is only seven months since election 
Seven months of broken promises and shattered 
idols. Seven months of unprecedented depres- 
sion. 

Where will it end I—Record of Times, 
Wilkrtbarre, P^ 



SOME PLAIN FACTS, 



Recent history and the living present amply 
Justify and d^^mand that the rallying cry on- 
ward and to victory shall be Protection, 
reciprocity and an honest dollar, with safe 
receptacles in which to husband the savings of 
the rich and the pocr alike. Democrats lost to 
conviction or repentance get ** red-headed '^ 
when any other cause than the Sherman silver 
bill is ascribed for the deplorable condition— 
which is no longer a Republican theory— now 
confronting us. To place the entire blame 
upon the silver purchases discloses either 
ignorance or disregard of facts. Silver pui^ 
chasing has received sanction and has been un- 
interruptedly conducted since 1879, and ap 
parently without more serious hindrance to 
prosperity than silver depreciation and falling 
prices engendered, until the people got what 
they asked for, "a change,** and Mr. Cleve- 
land and his party of undetermined policies 
and fabulous theories assumed fuU control of 
national affairs. 

Immediately thereafter came the second 
plague, an hundred fold worse than the first 
Suspicion, doubt and fear have taken the 
place of full confidence. Money, although in 
abundant supply, is difficult to obtain. Ex- 
treme depression has fallen like a pall over 
business of all kinds. Industrial, commercial 
and bank failures have been so numerous that 
our perception is almost blhMled to their daily 
occurrence. Stagnation all along the line has 
folk>wed the most gratifying and intense ac- 
tivity. Distrust appears to be spreading at 
home, and tliis fact compels distrust abroad, 
as easily discernible by the withholding and 
withdrawal of foreign money from invest- 
ments here. It may well be said that the land 
is filled with alarm and dread dismay, and all 
these unhappy occurrences and blighting situ- 
ations have oome within about four montbs 
after the end of the most prosperous year in 
the entire history of tiie nation. 

Prudent, conservatiYe and thoughtful busi- 
ness men are ** taking account of stock ^ and 
steering their industrial or business craits near 
the shore and handy by safe landing places. 
It is a time in Which to " hope for the best, be 
prepared for the worst and take what God 
sends ** as a mark of approval or disapproval ' 
for man*s political acts. The signs of the times ' 
as read by a layman indicate anxiety on the 
part ot the people for another ** change ** | 

To be sure, 1806 is in the distance, but we 
have an unscrupulous foe with which to con- 
tend, and it behooves us to be on guard con- 
stantly. Education is the result of long study, 
and with some only obtained after practical 
illustrations ai:e seriously met. It is none too 
early to commence active and earnest pre- 
paratory work for the campaign of *0d, and it is 
bi^h time to commence forcing the fight for the 
fall campaign in this State.— FVom a tpeech 



delivered July 5 at Binghamton, Brooms 
County, N. F., by Mayor Oeo^ge E, Orten. 



IT IS DIFFERENT NOW, 

How Charles Dickens would stare could be 
read the published ** impressions of America ^ 
entertained by the party of English editors 
who came over to see the World^s Fair and 
wh > have just completed a tour of the coun- 
try. These ot>8erving gentlemen were ap- 
parently delighted with their visit, and they 
permitted national prejudices to play a small 
part in instituting the inevitable comparisons. 
One of them, in behalf of his associates and 
with their signed approval, said : 

*The United States, to be looked over in such 
a visit as we ha^e paid it (and we have trar- 
eled thousands of miles through fts vast do- 
main), constitutes something even more valua- 
ble than the teadiing of what we formerly 
called the ** grand tour,** which included a 
course of travel through the European States. 
Everywhere we were struck with the universal 
evidence pf prosperity, especially among the 
working classes. The men and women and 
childrei; were better clothed, more intelligent 
and sslf-respe^ting than any of a similar class 
to be seen in the old countries. This remark 
applies especially to the working girls. The 
working girl of America we found to be par- 
ticularly bright, wen dressed, w^l gloved and 
well shod. She is also well mannered, and 
quite rises to the standard of our middle daas 
girls in England. Her general bearing and 
conversation well sustain the illusion. 

**I believe that the secret of your prosperity 
lies in the enormous agricultural resources of 
the country. We traveled over 2,000 miles. 
Tbe route was dotted with homesteads where the 
real wealth of the nation is produced. We can 
easily believe from what we saw from the car 
windows that the lands lying away from the 
railroads are even more fertile and fairer to 
look upon. If France could pay the Germans 
an indenmity out of the savings of her peasants, 
America could buy up the whole of the 
European continent out of its agricultural 
wealth, developed and undeveloped. 

**We were not pleased, however, with the 
country roads. They were wretched. If the 
Republicans Fpent some of the money they 
have raised in impost on the farmers in im- 
proving these roads they would have con- 
ferred a benefit upon tbe Americans and others 
who are compelled to travel through them on 
foot or in carriages. 

"Tour railroads are better than ours in nearly 
every respect. They offer more conveniences 
for passengers, are quite as smooth for travel- 
ing, quite as fast and infinitely cheaper than 
those in England. Tour day coaches are quite 
as elegant as our first-class, and the Pulim tns 
and Wagners are simply superb.'' 

It is to be hoped that the English editors 
were made to understand ^hat the prosperity 
of our working classes was achieved under the 
workings of a Protective Tariff, and it is also 
to be hoped that tbey will write in a similar 
strain when they reach home.— />emoera< and 
OhronieU, Rochester, N, F. 



It is 84ID that there is a tribe in 
Africa where speakers in public debate are 
Tf qaired Id stand on one lefl^, and are not 
allowed to speak longer than they can 
stand in that position. With all our 
boasted civilization, we disoover e?ery 
*now and then points in which saTsge^ 
surpass us, — Cangregationahst. 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL OFFICERS 

OF THB 

American ProtectiTe Tariff Leajne. 

ALABA5fA. 

STEPHEN N. NOBLE, Viee-PreB't Irontoo 

AHIZONA. 

K. B. MORRISON, Ftee-iYw't St. John'* 

B. W. NELSuN,;St^teSec St. JohD'i 

ARKANSAS* 

J. J. SUTTON, Stole Sec ' HotSpiings 

CALIFORNIA. 

A. S. HALLIDIB, VicePresH San Francisco 

GEO. a HIGKOX, f^taU See San Francisco 

COLORADO. 

A . H . D ANFORTH, Vice-Prea't Pueblo 

WM.MILL[KBM, State iiec Tilnadad 

D^LA\7ARB 

FRED. B. BACH, State See, .. .* Wilmington 

FLORIDA. 
J. C. GREELEY, Vice-Pres't Jacksonville 

E. 9. SHUEY, Stofe See JacksonvU e 

GEOR >IA. 

J. F. HANSON, Fiee-Pres'* Macon 

TLUNOIS.. 

WM. PENN NIXON, Kice-Pres't Chicago 

INDIANA. 

JOHN C. NEW, Vice'Pre»*t Indianapolis 

FRAN K S%V1GART, State See Logansport 

IOWA. . 

JOHN H. GEAR, Viee-Prea't Burlington 

WM. H. FLEMING, StaU Sec Des Moines 

KANSAS. 

WILLIAM B. STON E, Vilce-Pre»*fc Galena 

J. G. WOOD, {Sea«e Sec Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

SILAS F. MILLER, Vtee-Pres't Louisville 

J.F.BUCKNER, JR., State Sec Louisville 

LO HIST ANA. 

LOUIS BUSH, Vice-PreeH New Orleans 

T. G.TRACY, Stat« Sec New Orleans 

MAINE. 
JAS. H.MoMULLAN, V1ce-Pre8*t... .BIddeford 

CHARLES H. MOSES, StaU Sec Biddeford 

MARYLAND. 

JAMBS A. GARY, Fice-Pre«'t Raltlmore 

OH AS B.COPi»lN,StoeeSec Muirklrk 

MAbSACKUSETTS. 

HENRYF. COB, State Sec .Boston 

MICH I ^) AN. 

F. B. STOCKBRIDGB, Fice-Pret't... Kalamazoo 
U.C.TILLMAN, State Sec Detroit 

MfwNBSOTA. 

W. D. WASHBURN, Fice-PTesU.... Minneapolis 

CHAS. W. JOHNSON, State Sec.... Minneapolis 

MIS'^OCKI. 

B. A. HITCHCOCK, Fice-Pren't St. Louis 

MERRILL WATSON, State Sec St. Louis 

MONTANA. 

GEORGE O. BATON, Ftec-Pres't Helena 

BLBBRTD. WEED, State jSec: Helena 

NEBRASKA. 

GEO. W.B. DORSBY, Viu-Pre$'t Fremont 

NBW HAMPSHIRE 
HERMON F. STRAW, Fice-Pre»*t... Manchester 

J O. LYFORD concord 

NE^ JERSEY. 

WM. BARBOUR, ViefPrfa't Paterson 

H. W. GLEDHILL, State Sec Paterson 

NBWYORK. 

ELLIS H. ROBERTS, Fic<-Pre«*t Utloa 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

J. W. ATKINSON, VUiC-PreM't Wilmington 

NORWOOD GILES, State Sec Wilmington 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
<;E0. O. WINSHIP. rtre-P/ea't ... Grand Forks 

S. T. S ATT bRTH WAITB, StaU Sec !• argo 

OHIO. 

y LEWIS MILLER. Fice-Pies't Akron 

A. L. CONGER, State Sec Akron 

OREGON. 
WALLACE MoOAMANT, Slate See.... Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
JOHN H.RICKBT80N,F<ce-Pre»'t.. Pittsburgh 

JOS. D. WEEKS, State Sec Pittsburgh 

RHODE ISLAND. 

CHAS. FLE rCHER, Viec-Pi es't Providence 

SOf TH CAROLINA. 

E. W.SCREVEN, State Sec Columbia 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

COE I. CRAWFORD, Fke-Pre»'t Pierre 

TBNNES8KK. 

A.M. SHOOK, Fice-Pr#«c Tracy aty 

JAMES ORMSBY, State Sec Ti-acy City 

TE^AS. 

A. E. 8HEPPARD, r/cr-ZVes't Marathon 

R. R. CLA RIDGE, State Sec ban Antonio 

UrAH. 

J . E. DOOLEY. Vice-PrettH Salt Lake City 

A. L. THOMAS, State Sec ,»alt Lake City 

VBKMONT 
RBDFTELD PROCTOR, Fice-Pre«'t . . . .Rutland 
^ARTHUR ROPES, State Sec Montpeller 



• WASHINGTON. 

WATSON C. SQUIRE, VIce-PresH Seattle 

VIRGINIA. 
H, C. PARSONS, Fice-Pree't.. ..Natural Bridge 

W. C. PENDLETON, StaUSec Marion 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
N. GOFF, Jr., Vicc-Prea't Clarksburg 

E. I. ALLEN Grafton 

WISCONSIN. 
HORACE RUBLBE, Vice-'FreaH Milwaukee 

F. E. PARSONS, State Sec Madison 

WYOMING. 
LOUIS KIRK, StaU Sec Cheyenne 



THE WOOLEN MEN, 



The Boston Journal has been making a can- 
vass of the woolen manufacturers of New 
E2ngland as to the cause of the depression in 
the woolen interests, and the probable remedy. 
While a difference of opinion was found, es- 
pecially among the carpet men, as to the ad- 
visability of free wool, in no instance was there 
found a manufacturer who did not want pro- 
tection upon his product All of theiu attribute 
the present difficulty quite as much to the un- 
certainty as to what Congress intends to do 
with the Tariff as to the stringency of the 
money market. It is not anticipated that a 
Democratic Congress will keep its fingers off 
the Tariff, and the woolen manufacturers have 
shrewdly figured that by next April at least 
free wool may be expected. 

The Assabet Manufacturing Company, the 
largest woolen manufactory in the country, 
employing 1,000 operatives, has issued notices 
that its mills wiil be run only five days a week 
until further notice, shutting down on every 
Saturday. This is brought about by the de- 
pression in the woolen trade and the cancella- 
tion of some large orders. 



FREE WOOL FOLLY, 



England, and the growers will sell the by- 
product. Class 2, not Class 1, wool, for what 
they can get for It. 

The exceptional increase in the foreign clips 
of 1893, the consequent drop ■ in prices, en- 
couraged the increased use of foreign wooL 
In 1891 we Imported 87,000,000 pounds of cloth- 
ing wool. In 1892 we imported 51,000,000 
pounds. This increased importation of for- 
eign wool .certainly did not increase the aver 
age price of American. 

In June, 1891, Michigan X sold at 28 cents ; 
in June, 1892, at 26 cents. The last sale in this 
nlarket was at 28 cents. The drop in value 
of scoured Territory wool in one year has been 
not less than 12 cents the pound. 

The actual increase in imports of foreign 
woo), for this mysterious mixing, is only a 
little less effective in breaking the market for 
the American fieece than the prospective free 
wool condition that Is supposed to be ahead 
oif us. — Boston Commercial Bulletin, 



STATISTICS OF SOO CANAL, 



*' The exclusion of foreign wool may reduce 
the demand for the domestic wool that would 
have been mixed with It.*' 

This argument Is advanced again by the 
combined wisdom of the consolidated New 
York Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
eial BulleHn, 

The demand from American woolen mills 
last year was sufficient to consume the entire 
American clip and 16S,000,000 pounds of for- 
eign wool Into the bargain. The importation 
of Australian and Cape wools does not encour- 
age the use of American wool; It supplants It 
There are blends of Australian and Territory, 
and of Australian and fleece, but the mills that 
use them have substituted foreign for native. 
They have not added the use of native to the 
use of foreign wools. The foreign mills which 
produce competing goods do not use American 
wools at all. If they needed them they would 
buy them to secure finish, as they buy certain 
grades of Australian lamb's wool at fabulous 
prices. 

The Ohio grower is tolerably happy when 
his XX sells on a scoured basis of 67 cents. 
The Montana man is equally so when his fine 
staple brings 62 cents clean. 

Foreign wool competing with these two 
grades sells in London at 50 cents and 40 
cents respectively. Is there any man Insane 
enough to believe that the increased consump- 
tion of wool, which can be grown at a profit at 
from 10 to 20 cents a S"0ured pound lees 
than American wool, la likely to increase the 
demand for American as an adulterant at a 
higher price than the foreign fieece f 

Free wool means the destruction of wool 
growing in the United States. We shall con- 
tinue to breed and grow mutton sheep, as In 



The Inland Oc»an of Superior City, Wis., 
says : ** The miles ton report of St. Mary's 
Falls Canal has been given to the public, and 
in It will be found many surprising as well as 
interesting data. The Sault Ste. Marie Demo- 
crat gives the report in full, and, as every 
point Is carefully discussed In It, no comments 
are necessary. 

** The computations were made on the fol- 
lowing average of freight rates on articles of 
commerce taken from the figures given by 
21 different firms : Merchandise, $8.60 ; coal, 
tons, 41 cents ; fiour, barrels, 16>^ cents ; 
wheat, bushels, 36 cents ; grain, bushels, ^% 
cents ; manufactured iron, tons, $2 15 ; pig 
iron, tons, $1.28 ; salt, barrels. 15 cents ; 
copper, tons, $1.40 : iron ore, tons, $1 ; lumber, 
manufactured, 6 M, $2.95 ; silver ore, $2.25 ; 
building stone, $1.67. 

MILKS-TON REPORT, 1892. 

Price per 
Items. Quantity, unit. 

Coal, net tons 2,904,206 

Flour, barrels.... Ml'4,135 

Wheat, bushels... 10.994,740 

Other grain, bush- 
els 1,066,600 

Manufactured 
iron, net tons. . . 59,772 

Pig'tron, net tons. 41,748 

Salt, barrels 276.740 

Copp3r, net tons . . 64.998 

Iron ore, net tons 4,901,182 

Lumber, M ft. 
b. m 

Sliver ore and bul- 
lion, net tons .. . 

Building stone,net 
tons 

U nclassif led 
freight, net tons 



612,844 
1,930 



$o.4r 

.16^ 
086 

.09K 

2.15 
1.23 
.15 
1.40 
1.00 

2.95 

2.25 



80,698 167 



469,146 8.60 



Am;>unt. 
$1,190,749.06 
808,902.27 
1,472,812.00 

62,600.87 

• 128,509.eo 
61,3&i.04 
41,361.00 
90.900.20 

4,901,182.00 

1,512,869.80 

4,342.60 

66.205 66 

1.662,925.60 



Tbtal $12,072,860.88 

*' The total amount of freight paid, $12,072,- 
850.^ divided by the total miles-tons, 9,222, 
773,988, gives the best cost per mile per ton as 
1.81 miirs. 

*^ The average distance freight was carried 
was 822.4 milesj^blch was 2 miles greater 
than In 1891. The nature of the data from 
I which the preceding result was found Is such 
• that It includes the cost of loading and un- 
loading. Other results obtained as follows : 

Total mlle&-tons 9,222,713,938 

Total freight paid $l«.072,t60.88 

Cost per mile-ton 1.81 mills 

Average distance freight carried. 8S2.4 miles 
Cost per ton carrying freight $ i06 

— BradaireeVt, 
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PROTECTION BOOK TABLE. 



To meet frequent inquiries and a grow- 
ing call from students and scliool and col- 
lege libraries, we give' the following list 
of books upon Protection and kindred 
subjects, which may be read with profit 
by those seeking thorough information 
ux>on the American system : 

Pric^ 
Postpaid. 

Complete set of ''Defeoder'' dooaments, 
pobliBbed by Ths Amskican Protkct- 
IVK Tariff Lsaous, oomprising the 
iflsues of 1801 and 1892 $1.50 

Political Eoonomy, with special reference 
to the Indostrial History of Nations, by 
Prof. Robt. E. Thompson 1.00 

Protective Pbiloeophy, by David Hall 
Rice, Brookline, Haas 1.50 

Principles of Economic Philoeopby, by 
Prof. ^. Van Boren Denslow 2.60 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoyt, 
Ez-Govemor of Pennsylvania 2.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Patton, Pb.D 1.00 

Government Revenues, by EUisH. Rob- 
erts, XJ. 8. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Congress 1.00 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University. . . 2.50 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Robt P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 



LABOR ORGANIZATIONS— BOY- 
COTT * 



eat. 



1.50 



Speeches and Addresses, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. WUIiam D. Klelley, 
M.C 2.50 

Protection to Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 1885, by 
Robert E. Thompran of Pennsylvania 
University 1.00 

Progress from Poverty, Review and Criti- 
cism of Henry <3eorge, by O. B. Steb- 
bins.* 40 

Harmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by Henry 
C.Carey 1.25 

Manual of Social Science. Condensed 
from Carey's ''Principles of Sbdal Sci- 
ence,** by Kate McKean 2.25 

Manual of Political Economy, by B. P. 
Smith 1.25 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey 2.50 

The Unity of Law, as Exhibited in the Re 
lations of. Physical, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.60 

History of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages, by Jas. M. Swank. Revised and 
greatly enlarged; 574 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet published <m 
American shipping; 479 pp 4.00 

books BT BNOLI8H PROTBOTIONIBTS. 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry, by Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan $1.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byles (an eminent judge) 1.25 

Outlines of Industrial Sdence, by David 
Syme 2.00 

Orders should be addressed to WUbur 
F. Wakeman, G^eneral Secretary Ameri- 
can Protbctivb Tariff Laaoub, 185 
West Twenly-third street, New York. 



In the recent case of Lucke vs. Clothing 
Cutters and Trimmers^ Assembly, decided by 
the Maryland Court of Appeals, and reported 
in the Albany Law Joumaif the Court held 
that a labor organisation whicb refuses to ad- 
mit a non-union man to membership and in- 
forms his employers that in case he is any 
longer retained it will be compelled to notify 
all labor organisations of the city that their 
house is a non-union one, and thereby compels 
his discharge, is guilty of a wroogful act; tnat 
an action will lie against it by the non-union 
man for the damages he has suflPered in conse- 
quence of such discbarge; tbat such conduct Is 
not warranted by a statute wbicb authorizes 
the formation of trades unions to promote the 
well-being of the every day life of members, 
and for mutual assistance in securiog the most 
favorable conditions for such members, and 
that where the work of the non-union man was 
eotirelj^ satisfactory to his employers, who in- 
tended to retain him permanently, and he was 



discharged solely because of ike notioe reeefved 
from the labor orgamntion, the fact that his 
employer reservea the right to discharge hun 
at the end of any week would not prevent him 
fVom recovering damages from the organin^ 
tion for maliciously and wantonly procunng his 
dUcharge. The courc, in reoderinfi; Judgment, 
said : ** When the State granted its generous 
sanction to the formation of corporations of 
the character of the appellee it certainly did 
not mean that such promotion was to m se- 
cured by making War upon the non-nnioo labor- 
ing man, or by any illegal interference with 
his rights and privileges. The powers with 
which this class of corporations are clothed are 
of a peculiar character, and should be used 
with prudence, moderation and wisdom, so 
that labor in ita organiaed form shall not be- 
come «n instrument of wrong and injustice to 
those who, in th^same avenue of life, and some- 
times under less favored jcHrcumstances, are 
striving to provide th<t means by which they 
can maintain themselves and their familiee. 
It is essential to good government and the 

K ace of society that correct legal priodplea 
applied in the consideration of all qoetttoaa, 
for it is undeniably true that wrong prin- 
ciples canoot and never do produce Milutary 
remedies.^ 



M ILE-EN D 

BEST-:-SIX-:-CORD 

^FOR . 

Maehine or Hand Use. 

Por Sato by DRALBRS Is DRY QOOOS aad HOTIONS. 



I 



Establtohed in 1886. 

Smitli ft Dote 
11^. Co., 

Manufacturers of 

SlioeTlireads, 

MACHINE THREADS, 

Flax ud Tmr Ywm, ScwIh TwiMt, ttc, 

ANPOVER, MASS. 

DUNBARTON 

Flax Spinning COe's 

IRISH FLAX THREAD 

IS THE BEST. 
ASK FOR IT. USE IT. 



103 Franklin St., 
39 South St, 
167 Fifth Ave., 



New York. 

Boston. 

Chicago. 



Tbe Pittsfleld MaDnfactaring Co., 

PITTBFIKIiD, MASS. 

WOOLEN & MERINO TARNS 

For HosieiTi Salt Goods, and CsMlmeres, on Copt, 
BobMnt or Drawer 8pooli. 

MOTK1.TIS8 A ISl»ftOIAIjTT. 



MRBOUR'S 
MsbFlix 
Tbreads. 



ttst svir a 

CENTURY. 

aad UMlay stand anrlTaUed for Streaftk 
Smoothnett aad Uniformity. 

TNK BARBOUR BROTHKIIS OO. 
918 Ohnr^ Si., Il«w YmwU. 



TremontuiSnffollMiUs, 

LOWELL. MASS. 

mAKvwMOTutaaM or 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS, 

IN ALL WEieNTS, WIDTHS AND COLOIS. 
OJFMMATM Jtirm MUsliBn 

CAPiTAi«t ai.aootoaa. 

Number of Spindles, ... uojQDO 

Number of Leomt, ajQO 

Pounds of Cotton used per week, . MOMI 
▲. S. OOVax^X^, ly^aiaruiw^ 

70 ILILBY ST., BO0TO1I, MAH8. 

Smithy Hogg A Cardinor, 

BellKsr Acente, 
66 Chaunoy St.. Boatoni Maaa. 



NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
HOWUND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORFN 

WH. i». wawLUKby ntSAS. smoir r. oabd. aov. 

Comblaed Capital Stook, $2,000,000.00. 
Total Spiadiet, 140,000 

mOR OKADB 

COTTON YARNS. 

. Slnsle or Twisted. Combed or Cafded. HOSnOLF 

ITABNtt, Chain Warps. Skeins, Spools or^MTlteb 

onB6anMfromMos.l<PstolOOV. ^^^nf^mm9 

J. McLUirxiiTX, Jr., Pklla. Agt.. 216 Chestnut St. 

Byron F. Card, Selllac Asent, 

New Bedford, Mass. 



YaUey Worsted HUls. 

EAGLE STREET, PROYIDEICE, R. L 
WORSTED YARNS. 
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€HAS. PIjKTCHBR* President and Treaearer. 
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Wonted Tarns in White, Mixed and Fancy Colon, on Bobblni, Dresaer Spools and Skeins. 
TALliSY 8TRSKT, PROYIDENCS, R. T. 



P 



RIDE of the WES 

BLEACHED MUSLIN. 



T 



This brand is highly recommended for shirts, as it 
possesses great fineness, durability, and strengt|i. For a 
dress shirt it has no equalr In ordering shirts, insist 
upon having this brand, and take no substitute. 

This muslin is for sale by all leading wholesale and 
retail dry-goods dealers in the United States in 36, 41, 
and 45 inch widths. 



WM. MASON MFG. CO. 



Yarns 



8PINNXBS OF 

Hosiery and Thread 

6*8 to 60% single or twUted. pat 
np In any manner desired. 

J. H HAMBLY, 
T rtM. and ftlllm Agent, ProTtaepcc , B. 1. 

SAWYER, MANNING & CO. 



-) XT S 3 (- 

TRADE 



YARNS 



86 1^ 88 Franklin St., 



p 



NEW YORK. 



ORSWELL MILLS, 

FITCHBURG, MASS.. 

FINE COTTON YARNS 

In Chains, Baii Warps, Slieins, 
Single or Twisted, on Cones, Cops, 
S pools, Carded or Combed. 

AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COtHPANY, 

Pawtacket* R. I. 

Consolidation of Pawtucket Hair Cloth Company, 

American Hair Cloth Padding Company, National 

Hair Seating Company, 

MANnFAcrunnw or 

Hair Seatinn and Hair Olotli Crinoline 

or l^allorfl* Hair Olotli. 

QaaHty superior to any Imported goods. 

ETory Piece Fully Warranted. 

Chakles B. PMtvKAn, Agent. 



L. D. BROWN & SON, 

HAVUFACnrOBBM OT 

Kacblne Twist and Sefing Silk, 

€44 ttnd €46 Broadwap, JTete ForJk. 
MllU a» Mlddletofm, OoBB. 

PhlladetohtoA 
lUSMarket 



O.N.T 



.C8\ MARK 



PlC(S<i 



ON WHITE SPOOLS 

GEORGE A. CLiRK,Sol8Ageit 

XT IB 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 



THE AMERICAN NAIL INDUSTRY. 



The coDSumptlon of nails in the United 
Statee has been in ooincidenoe with its rapid 
and Extensive development We have passed 
through an era of home and city building that 
is probably without a parallel in human his- 
tory, and the indispensable nail has kept pace 
with the procession. It has also had its place 
in the march of improvement, both in quality 
and methods of production. It has revolu- 
tionized into two distinct tyx>e8f the cut and 
the wire nail, with the rivalry consequent to 
competing products. Previous to 1883 the cut 
nails manufactured in this country in commer- 
cial quantities were made of iron. From the 
date named the steel nail commenced dividing 
honors with the purely iron article. In 1884 
the steel-cut nail constituted 5 per cent, of the 
total production. In 1888 the product reached 
the point of 4,828,484 kegs. In the two follow- 
ing years over two- thirds of the total produc- 
tion of cut nails were made of steel, and in 
1891 about three- fourths of the total produc- 
tion were made of the same material. . In an 
admirable tabulation of the cut-nail production 
for a period of twenty years, by the American 
Iron and Steel Association, the subjoined 
figures tell their own story. The period em- 
braces the years from 1856 to 1891, in kegs of 
100 pounds : 



Years. 


Kegs. 


Tears. 


Kegs. 


1856.. 


1,824,749 


1882.. 


6,147,099 


1879.. 


4,065,823 


1883.. 


7,762,787 


1878.. 


4,024,704 


1884.. 


7,581,379 


1874.. 


4,912,780 


1885.. 


6,606,815 


1875 .. 


4,ri5,88l 


1886.. 


8,160,078 


1876.. 


4,157.814 


1887.. 


6,908,691 


1877 .. 


4,828,918 


1888 .. 


6.498,501 


1878.. 


4,396,180 


1889 .. 


5,810,758 


1879.. 


6.011,021 


1890.. 


5,640,946 


1880.. 


6,370,512 


IbOl.. 


5,002,176 


1881.. 


6,794,206 







HAND and MACHINE USE 



» LInooln Btieet. 



THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

Faotomis. 

1M TO 1M tOUTH nFTH AVtNUi. 

M TO M THOMMOM fTRHT. 

149 TO 14« WttT NINiTEENTM tTaitT. 

1M TO It4 MUTH nFTH AVINUli 

NEW YORK. 



Garmeots sewed with 0. N. T. FAST BLACK 

will never show white on the seams 

after being worn or washed. 



MANUFAOrUMMD OVLT AT 

NEWARK, - - NEW JERSEY 
Harrison Yarn & Dyeing Co., 

PAWTUCKET, .... R. I. 

If anafactnrers of and Dealers In 

COTTON YARNS, 

In An Nnmbers and 



FAST COLORS, 



FURNISHED ON SPOOLS, 
JACK SPOOLS, SECTION OR WEAVING BEAMS, 

AT BOTTOM BRJCE8. 



The manafactare of. wire nails in the United 
States dates from 1851 or 1852. They were 
made of iron or brass wire and were chiefly 
used as escutcheon and upholsterers^ nails. 
The wire nail, however, did not come into 
general competition with tho cut product until 
about 1888. The industry bad its origin as a 
commercial factor in the importation of three 
German wire nail machines. In 188& the pro- 
duction of wire nails ^as estimated at 600,000 
kegs of 100 pounds, made by twenty-seven 
wire nail works ; in 1887 the production in- 
creased to 1,250,000 kegs, made by forty- seven 
works ; in 1888 the product was estimated at 
1,500,000 kegs ; in 1889 at 2,435,000 : the out- 
put of 1890 was 8,185,011 kegs, made by fortv- 
seven works, nearly all the nails being made 
of steel : in 18^1 the production was 4,114,385 
kegs. The following fi^^es show the total 
production of cut and wire nails in the United 
States during the last six years, as tabulated 
by the authority previously nained. Kegs of 
100 pounds : 



Year. 



1886 
1887 
1888 
1889. 
1890 
1891 



Cut nails. Wirenails Total. 



8,160,976 
6,908,870 
6,493,591 
5,810,768 
5,640.946 
6,102,176 



600,000 
1,250,000 
1,500,000 
2,435,000 
8,185,911 



R.760,978 
8,158,870 
7,993,691 
8,245,768 
8,776,8W 



4,114,385 ; 9,116,561 



—Agt ofbteel, iit, Louia, 

In 1872 cnt nails were $5.46 per keg ; in 
1891 the price was $1.86, and wire nails 
abont the same— the duty bein^ from 2 
to 4 cents per pound, the price less than 
the duty. 
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A BRITISH VIEW OF THE SOUTH. 

In a late i^sne of The Southern States, 
a new industrial magazine/ is an article 
by J. S. Jeans^secretary of the British Iron 
Trade Association, on '< Southern Progress 
and Prospects," in which he speaks highly 
of the great mineral resources of that 
section, and then says : 

In a futnre article I hope to be able to en- 
large upon the resources and prospects of the 
South as a manufacturing center, with special 
reference to iron and textiles. Meantime I 
may add that if the Tariff of the United States 
were repealed to-morrow there does not appear 
to me to be any region in the United States 
that would miss it so little as the South. The 
principal industries of the country can be car- 
ried on in the Southern States quite asweU 
without a Tariff as with one, and where this is 
the state of affairs a Tariff only gives artificial 
assistance to localities that would not be other- 
wise able to compete against those that are 
sufficiently strong to fight for their own hand. 

Commenting on this, the BvHeiin of 
the American Iron and Steel Association 

says: 

Let us see how Mr. Jeans' theory would 
work with Southern pig iron, the most of 
which, as he knows, is sold in Northern mar- 
kets. The prices of Southern pig iron deliv- 
ered In Northern markets to-day range from 
$12.50 for ordinary forge to $15 for best f oan- 
dry. These are exceptionally low prices. The 
lirioes of Cleveland and Scotch pig iron which 
would compete with the various brands of 
Southern pig iron range to-day from 84 shillings 
8 pence to 44 shillings, or from about $8.25 to 
$10.75. Freight and incidental charges of 
transportation to this country, $1.25 per ton, 
making the cost at our ports 1^.50 to $12. 

This brief statement must give a cold 
chill to Mr. Jeans. 



HODCSON ti HQLT MFG. CO., 

HOSIERY AND HOSIERY MACHINE:RY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders. 

8BND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 



THE TRUSTS HAVE HARD TIMES. 



Several of the great trusts have been in the 
money markets as borrowers during the past 
week, and their experience has not been plea- 
sant. Capital has not regarded their bonds as 
flrst-dass security. A few months ago, when 
the Inter-Ocean was attacking the cordage 
trust and was urging the Illinois Staters at- 
torney to begin suit against the coal trust, the 
credit of the great trusts ranked as ** gilt- 
edged,*" to-day it hardly stands in the third 
class. There has been a wonderful shrinkage 
in the yahie of trust stocks since the beginning 
of the present year, $100,000,000 being the es- 
timated depreciation of stock values in nine of 
the great oombinaticms. 

It is the old story, **the way of the trans- 
gressor is hard,^ ** water will not run up hill;'' 
there are a hundred proverbs and wise say- 
ings that bear upon and explain the deprecia- 
tion of trust values. A trust is an unnatural 
combination to accomplish an unnatural pur- 
pose. It is a violation of the unvnitten law of 
trade and morals, as well as of the written 
statutes. In the nature of things it cannot 
have enduring prospenty. For a brief time 
the aifairs of a trust may seem to be prosper- 
ous. Such an affair as the cordage trust may 
purchase half a dozen corrupt leaders and a 
dozen corrupt press writers of a so called peo- 

Ele*8 party, and may sell its watered stock at 
igh figures. Such an affair as the whiskey 
trust may rely upon a policy of coercion, and 
such affairs as the coal and sugar trusts upon 
immoral alliances, which will not last long.— 
Jnter-Oeean, Chicago, 



'^^'!?: American 

card clothing co. 



LEICESTER, MASS. 
WORCESTER. MASS. 

PHIUDELPHU, PA. 

PROVIDENCE* ft. 1. 
NO. ANDOVER. MASS. 

WALPOLE. MASS. 

UWRENCE, MASS. 

LOWELL. MASS. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 



MANUFACTTTBBBS OF 



CARD CUOTHING de%I» 

Surface Ground or Needle Point. 



Estimates Given and Orders 
Filled Promptly at each Factory, 



Dillon: KNOWLES BLD6., 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



NEW YORK AND BOSTON DYEWOOD CO. 

MANUFAOTUBBRS OF 

EXTRACT OF LOGWOOD. 



■alB OMmi SS Baakama St.. M«w Y«rk. 
106 aad 108 Milk St., Bm*«b. 1»S» and ISM Areh St.. Phil«4al»hU. 

WORKS t BKOOKliYM AMD BOSTON. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built. 



We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 



MULtS 



LOOMS 



MACHINC W0RK8. 

COTTONH^CHINCRY] 

TAUNTON 

MASS 

SPINNING^Ngi^" FRAMtt. 







FIRTH & FOSTER BROS. 



GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 

HOPBDALI. MASS. 



warre:n d. hus^, 

LACONIA, N. H., 

MAMUFACTURKR OF ALL KINDS OF 

Circular Ribbed Knitting 
Machines, Winders, &c. 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 



▲MD 



GLOBE ANIUNE WORKS, 

The Heller A Merz Co.. Proprieton. 

BAMMBI0 BJJOnC, BALZ BLUM. 
•• MAIMN LANI, F. a Bgs I60S, NIW YORK. 



PROVIDCNCC DYE WOllKt. 
Oflee* liMI ChMtaat Be., Philadl«IMta* 

ITorkfl: Tajlor^BmenOd and Adanu Ste^ Keuiliifftos. 
HewToKk Offloe^ S81 Canal Street. 
OoMoB, WootaB and Wonted DreM Goods i WoolM. 
Wonted and Mixed OaMlmena and Ooaktan talM 
Woolen, Wonted. Blubbing Ooiton. Tan and Waip 
Pyen ar" — — -•- — 



■SVABl^ISUD 18Sft. 

JOHN M. 8H ARPLE88 A CO. 

UAMVWACTUBMBM OW 

Dyeioods ind Dyeiood Eitneti, 

Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Chemicals, &c, 
OffM, 20 tMl 22 Nwih Frtit Strttt, 

PHIIiAPEIiPHIAo 

CAN YOU TALK 

INTELLIQENTLY WITH -T A 13 I PET 
YOUR NEIGHBOR ON THE I #4 K I T T 

Question 7 If not, send for a few samplo coplos of tho 

AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 

IM WMt 334 Street* New 7erkf 
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Crosby Steafn Gage & Valve Co., 



(: 



80LB MANUFACrrURBRS OF 

Pop Safety Valvtt, 
Wator Rolloff Valvat, 
Improved Staam Oafta, 
Staam Englaa Indleatart, 
Slnglo Oall Chlmo Whittlaa, 
Qa9a TaatlRg Apparatat, 
8l0M Faatf Labrleatara, 
Faad Wator Ratulatort 
And athor Spoolaltloa. 
- ./arded GOLD MIDAL Paii«, 1888. 
Clark's lAnen F|p© Hose aod AdJnHtable 
C«a»llBff«i tbe best in nse. 
I>eaten In Bnghie, Boneraad MIU Sapplfes. 
f»3 OLIVER 8TRBET, BOSTON, MASS. 
BriKaies : New York; Chicago ; London. Eng, 



NICHOLSON FILE CO., 



^JR-^^^jjomasfoaiiy 



Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 



St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 55 Liberty St 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 



Trump Bros. Maehine'Co^ 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 

H aanfaotaren of 

SP£CML UBHT MACHINERY. 



The Berlin 

iron Bridge 



ENGINEERS, 
ARCHITECTS, 

BUILDERS 
IN IRON AND 

STEEL 



OfRcaand Worka: 
EAST BERLIN, CONN. 



Cha8. M. Jarvis. 
President and Chief 
Engineer. 
BiTRR K. Field, 

Viee-PregidtnL 
F. L. Wilcox, 

Iteaeurer. 
Geo. H. Saqe, 

SeereUury, 



Company^ 



Oatloyoea and Prioea mailed upon appUoattop . 

THE BALLOU 

Automatic Ribbed Knitting Machine. 

BuUt with Sectional Cam Riny and the moat 
Perfect WelRht Take-Up. 

Beat, Strongeet and Most Durable Machine. 
Send for Prlce-Llet. 

LEWIS JOHES. BmSTOL. PA. 



KILBURN. LINCOLN I CO. 

F^LL JtirJSB, MASS. 

Looms 



rh_ 
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BRINTON, 


DENNEY & CO , 


Clrealar Rib and SmmlMt 


Knitting Machinery, 


213* 215 Race St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Ml© >VM. OABBLB EX. AVIRE ^dKO. CO 

4a WVZTOH MTBMMT, ITBW TOMK. '' 




u 



POR 



— ^_ BY THE ^^ 

Blower System." 

> INFORmATIOfl AND JF w >— .- 



FUtl. IlVFORmATIOfI AND «• _ ^„.»_ 

BrrraATBR, addbbss B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 

BOSTON. NB W TOBK. PH1I.ADKLP»,A. Cmc " i. Ln!IIIIn "'' 

ISULKLEY DUNTOH & CO., Mo: 75 and 77 Duane St., Mbw Lk. 

r.H.H^ "EXCEL3|0^„ FELTS Y^iJ!^. 

SATiBPAcrrio y guabawtkkd. send fob pricb-list 
OSBORN, 



'■«'» 2>i*7-oi*M. 



COVEL & 

FALL RIVER, MASS 

Dealers In all kinds of 

MILL SUr»X»LIES. 

IfanufBOtmn of OOTTON TWISTBD AND 
BKAIDBD BANDINGS. 

Sole Agentt for the Cook Loom Forks. 



Easton& Burntiam Machine Co. 

PA WTUOKBT» R. I. 

All kindsof Splidlea vatd in the manufactnie 
of Ctttea, WmI and Silk. 

IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS, 

To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobliln. 



■ataMlshed 18497 "~ 

CYRUS CURRIIR A SONS, 



FINmO] 



Buy Revolving Flat Cards 



-PROlf- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

Pi**s« mention "Am.rtoan EconomLf • whan »n^.^ "" ""*' "*»•• CiO P 

t.onomisx When answering AdvertrsemenW^^^ '^y -^'^V.'XlV- 
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JAMES BAEiKBR, 

- ' * MA'iiUFACTtJRER 0F ' >.{<.'' , 

COTTON AND WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 



AN|? 



FINE GMY M CmiNtlS, 

2d and Somerset Sireets, - -- PHlDiBELPHiJi. 



WARRANTED. 

BstablialiM 1943. 
OriglDal and Odly AoMrican iHakers, 



FISHER fcJiORRIS, 



Treqtoit, N. J. 



Tif KIM THREAD CO., 



FALt RIVER, 
MJtSS. 



Fine .No8» In Combed Sea Island YaiTis. al^a 
Fine Hosiery Yams. 



HUJ-hWAJH KUStNUALt UtlHtN f 

SUPERIOR FOR WORK UNDER WATER. 

STANDS AT THE HEAD OF AMBBICAN OBMBMTS FOR 

TEN8ILE STRAIN,. - - 

'.r-r—f r-: — ,: „ ■ ... 

UNIFORM Qt^AL-ITY, 

INCREASING STRENGTH 



Extensively Used by tH U. S. .fioverament. 

For JnlOM and other IntOrmMIni, applr to 

THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 



NATRONA 



TIM 8tr«HMt ud Pirett AIm Mult and tbt Mi)f AIm pttft fInM Krytlltb AImIm. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. C0.9 

115 CHESTNUT STREET^ - jPHILAI>ELJPHIA, TA. 



1111 44 Grass Bleached sum TlssDe. 

Send for Munples and olroular oontalnlnff tei- 
timonialfl from the larffect mannfaoturerf of 
■Uyerware in the CT. 8;, all of whom, prior to 
the paMase of the M^BJnleF btU, need imported 
tiMae ezojusiTely. _ 

DIAMOND MILLS PAPER, CO., 

44 ■■my ttretl. titw Yei*. 



Quality Gaaraoteed. 
MANUFAGTURINQ ANO MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

MADB BT 

Baker Castor Oil Works, 

H. J. BAKER 4c BRO., Aaente, 
93t 95 dc 97 Wtlllam St., . New York. 



C. H. Dexter & Sons 

PAPBB MANUFACTUKIB8, 

WINDSOR LOCKS, - CONN. 

White, Buff and Manilla Oopylnc Papen. 
Stereo^pe Tiasuee. 
3ilTer White Tinue. 
White and Colored TiMoea. 
Samples paper tent on application. 



AMERICAN TARIFFS, 

FKOM 

PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief presentation of the beneflte of Pro- 
tection and ICeolprocitT. will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of 10 cents, by 



Plated Table Iim. 

Otir assortment of Plate4 Ware 
of onr own mannfactnre was never 
before as domplete as at,prjet$^t» 
comprising everythinj^ required 
for nse at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

B>eed & Sajtony 

87 Vnion Square. 

MLLEY PAPER Ca., 

Mannfactiirers of 

High Grade Writing Papers, Bonds, Unens 
knd Iwlgers. /' '' ^ 

'/Valley 'Povae'* FUtiH " / ^' ' - • 

"Yalley.Faper To.*' 8apeiiiQe% 
•^ Old Valley Mills, 1893/* Bxtra Saperlines, 

^' Yalley Pa»er Co/J JLiaep 'i;edaer, 
M Commercf al Bond,'* 

** Conaresa JLInea.** <. 

•• Old Enallsh Linen,*' 

** French Linen.** 
O. B. PRSBOOTt, Treas. T. Hkhrt Spsncbb. Astt. Trees 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Daniel Greea ft Go.^ 

SOLE AGENTS, 

44 East 14th St.. 

fTnloii, jP^narOf 

NEW YORK. 

^* Town K^ Country " 

; Wints, being^ best, are cheapest in 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
J booklet. ' 

HARRISON BROS* A CO.f 

HEW YORK. PHIUDELmiA. CINCINNAn 




The Williams Printing Co«, 

COMMERCIAL 

Printers and Binders 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED TOR ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 



96 to 102 READB STBEBT, 
NEW YORK. 



The Anerloan Protective TtrifT Letgve, 

136 West 23d Street. NEW YORK, 

Please mention "Amarloan Economist** whan answering Advartisamanta. 
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American Economist 

DEVOTED TO THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



Volume XII.— No. 6. 



NEW YORK, AUGUST ii, 1893. 



( $2.00 A Year. 

} Single Copy, 5 Cents. 



MA6NOLIA METAL 

IN V9R BT 

EiflTlit Leading: OovemmentB. 
BEST ANTI-FRICTION METAL FOR 

Htgh^^9peed Bngine^ Dpnamo, ReUing^MUi, Steamship, RaU^ 
r^ad, SaW'MiU, Cattan-MiU, JPaper-MiU, Wooien-MiU, aUkmMiU^ 
JuU-MiUf nuhber-MiUf Sugar^MiU, FUmr^MiU and aU Machinery 
Bearings. 

Magnolia Metal Co., 

Owners and Sole MannftietnrerB, 

r;.':;r::s:S:74 ConlamltSt.,NEWYORK. 



ManatMlBrtrt •! Plain and Aatomatle 

GlKilir Rib Knitdng MacMneij. 



RIYtTOM KNITTI* u« all tadllMT MmIiImit. 

10. 106 iNh SL, PUMelpUa, Pl,D.S.I. 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS 
GUN. 

Tke safest hammerlest gun ever made. 
PARKER BROS., Meiiden, Conn. 

Semd for m«sti«tedl Cire«lur. 

THE FINESTAMERICAN 

CHAMPAGNE. 
Cook's Imperial 

JBXTBA JDBY. 

Ameriean Wine Co., St Louis. 



Pm. ABd TNM. J. 80HWABACHn,V10»-ifT««. 

M. HiBMB. Bee^ 

AMERICAN CUTLERY COMPANY, 

IIANUFAOTURBBS OF 

Table Cutlery, Butchers' Knives, 

CAIVINtt KNIVES, ITC, ITC 

1 78-1 93 Mather St., CHICAGO . 

B8TABI.ISHKD 1859. 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

Rib KnittiDg lacliinery, leedles, Etc. 

SEND FOE ILLUSTEATED CATALOGUE. 



LANDERS^ FRART ft CLARK, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



6EO. V. CRESSON CO., 

I8tb Strert tMl Allegbeiy Ave., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
136 UBERTY STREET. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

SHAFTING. 




Improved Parting Pulleys. 

Internal Clamp Couplings. 

Self Oiling Hangers. 
Patent Adjustable Loose Pulley Arrangements* 



NBW TORifi., 9f»8 Broadway, 
CHICAGO, 79 Lake Street* 

SAW FttAWCISCO. 134 Hatter 8t.^ 



Solid Silver. 

Now in stock, an tinnsTially 
attractive assortment of Pisn 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, a;id Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 

SILyEBSMXTHS. 

97 Union Square. 



E. TIFFANY & SONS, 

BKNNINGTON, VT., 

'^^'*'* Rib Knitting iWacliinery, 

,; FOB MAKINO 

BIBBED SHIBT 4^1) PPS* URAWRB 

BOTTOnS and SHIBT 

, BllRDlfiKS. 

Prtce» aad Saipl— apea AppH^tien. 



^ CYCLES ^ 

Q^MVl.T ON HONOt<^ 

Warwick Qfciz HYT fn 
^^^^^s SpRiNcntLD - Majs. 



BSTABIilSHED ISSS. 

HURLBUT PAPER MFG. GO. 

SOUTH LEE, MASS. 



Writing Papers. 



HEribvt's 
" QussR Anni 
are equal tc 
Foreign or E 
regalar slsei 
boxes, very 
match. Fira 
Papers. Bxl 
want anythii 
please write < 




KNOWLBS LOOM WORKS, 



BUILDEBS OF 



Open Shed FANCY LOOMS. 



FSTERBROOK'C 

™ STIEL PEN8.-2— V 

leading Nos. 14.048.128, 130,135,333, 161 

Fer Sale by all Statlaaers* 

THE E8TERBR00K 8TEEL PEN CO., 

" I. N. J. as Jolia St.. New Tork» 
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Mckinley should be re- 
elected. 

SEASONS ASSIGNED BY THINKING MEN OF 
ALL CLASSES WHY HE SHOULD AGAIN BE 
THE OOVERNOB OF OHIO. 



To Cheek Free-Trade Fanatlclmi. 

To show the world that the people of Ohio 
indorse the principles of Protection as adyo- 
cated by Gk>yemor McKinley and exemplified 
by the operation of the Tariff laws which bear 
his name. To indorse the advocate of purity 
of the ballot, both State and National, and 
equality before the law of all American citi- 
zens, and turn the tide of Free-Trade fanati- 
cism, which, if carried to the extreme, as ad- 
vocated by the Democratic party, would break 
down our American industries and cripple the 
prosperity of every branch of lawful trade 
now practiced by the citiiens of our country. 

A. H. Hunt. 

Jackson, Txnn., July Id, 1898. 

The Appomattox of Free-Trade. 

We want Governor McKinley to stand In 
command in Ohio for the same reason that we 
.wanted General Grant in command on the Po- 
tomac, even after a few flantdngs, checkings 
and defeats in skirmishes, because the Appo- 
mattox of Free-Trade Ib not far off. This 
Southern war on Northern manufactures is 
the same that produced nuBiflcation in 1882 
and rebellion in 186L We must *' fight it out 
CO this line** if it takes anothw century. 

8. B. Root, M.T). 

ROOHMTKB, N. T., July 17, 1808J^ 

I^oyalty to Country. 

Because he is a man of pre-eminent ability, 
of great moral force and of Ibyalty to principle 
and country, and of unimpeachaMe character. 
The r e pre s e nt ati ve of the Iqyal sentiment of 
the country, embodying in his life and political 
principles all that is noUe in manhood, he 
secores to all citiaens the assurance that they 
have a statesman who advocates the highest 
aadbestinterestsof the people of Ohio and of 



the United States. We think the re-election 
of Governor McKinley would honor the intel- 
ligence of Ohio citizenship. ■ 

D. FosSBLM AN, Retired Merchant.' 
Bath Bxaoh, N. Y., July 17, 1888. 

A Rebuke to the litara. 

Because, nationally speaking, it would show a 
repentance that would never need be repented 
of. It would manifest a commendable oonfee- 
sion that, after twenty-eight years of peace, a 
grave mistake was made in again placing old 
Rebellion in f uU power. It would be a whole- 
some rebuke to a renewed rebellion against the 
great American Tariff system. It would be 
evidence that the American people had droi^Md, 
as very hot and dangerous, the doctrine that 
Protection to our industries, our homes and 
our labor Is unconstitutional. It would be a 
rebuke to the Bars in not giving us ^i^iat they 
so faithfnUy promised at last faU'd election- 
vis., good times. It would restore confidence, 
and thus, partiaUy at least, restore the real 
motive power to the idle wheels of our manu- 
facturing and other industrial interests. It 
would have a tendency to stay the pending 
financial crash, the evident result of last fall's 
election. It would virtually be the repeal 
of the Chicago Democratic platform, and thus 
relieve the present Administration, to some ex- 
tent, of Its embarrassing situation, and at 
least bring a ray of hope to a suffering people 
that Republicanism is coming to their relief . 
Because the whole world knows Wm. McKin- 
ley to be a man of high honor, great ability 
and noble character, and, without question or 
doubt, a safe man; henoe his re-election would 
avert the possible fate of Illinois getting an 
Altgeld, which is more a national than a State 
calamity. It would be a timely warning to 
President Cleveland and his advisers to recant 
their dangerous Free-Trade doctrines and 
threats to repeal the McKinley law, which, in 
so short a time, have given us so much trouble 
and suffering. J. E. Herb, 

Late Mercantile Pursuits. 
BxifNiNOTON, Kansas, July 14, 18»8. 
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Let every voter in the State of Ohio vote for 
McKinley. Sedlby S. Lowe, Gen'l Mdse. 
Genesis, Tenn., July U, 1898. 



Better 



^ Bxtra SoMloii* 



The Foreranner of Victory. 

As the campaign in that State is to be fought 
on national lines, it is the duty of every friend 
of Protection to American homes to use every 
legitimate Influence in behalf of that champion 
of the cause, Wm. McKinley, Jr. His re- 
election means the forerunner of victory in 'M 
and '96. V. B. Tubman, Farmer. 

DiviDiNQ Cbebk, N. J., July 21, 1888. 



Cause Money to Circulate. 

William McKinley is a great man and a Re- 
publican. He represents Republican ideas, 
and It Is of the greatest importance that those 
ideas should be carried into effect It would, 
to a great extent, bring about or restore con- 
fidence in trade, cause more mon^ to circu- 
late, and make our country proq>erous again. 



The issue reaches beyond Ohio, and a de- 
cided victory fw him will do more to restore 
confidence than the extra session wiU in two 
months. a. M. Day, M D., Off. Cor. 

Parminqton, Del., July 17, 1888. 

Protection Wot Abandoned. 

Because his re-election will aid largely in re- 
storing the confidence of the people in the fut- 
ure prosperity of the country ; inspire our 
people with a well-grounded belief that our 
policy of Protection to home industries is not 
to be abandoned, and aid materially in avert- 
ing a financial pania Ohas. I. Vail, 

Attomey-at-Law. 
Blaibstown, Iowa, July 18, 1898. 

Urui Restore Confidence. 

Because his position on the Tariff question 
is correct, he being the Ideal exponent of Pro- 
tectkm. He is an able statesman and staunch 
RepubUcan, and 1 believe will be the Republi- 
can standard bearer in 1896. His re-election 
wiB have a tendency to restore confidence in 
business circles. Tnc Mtophy, 

Clerk Circuit Court 
Menomoneb, Wis., July 14, 1898. 

First and Foremost. 

Wm. McKinley, Jr.^ stands first and fore- 
most as the champion of American labor and 
American industries, upon which depend the 
prosperity of the nation. It should, therefore 
be a pleasure for every citizen to have an op^ 
portunity of voting for this ideal American 
The electors of Ohio should not forget this. It 
is, furthermore, a tribute, due to this able and 
patriotic statesman, that the policy of Pro- 
tection which he advocates and for which he 
has so faithfully labored, should receive, 
through the poUs, the indorsement of every 
voter in the United Stages. 

^' J. Haxmbbland, Farmer. 

HoNEYViLLB, Utah, July 18, 1898, 

Free-Traders Bon't I<tke Him. 

Heisacreditto the State be represents as 
Govwnor and wm not be forgotten in history. 
He Is the best-known champion of Protection 
in the United States of America. Helsatme 
friend to labor and home industry. Pree- 
Traders do not like him because he has given 
thama hard road to travel and reocmstruct. 
He has given the Demoorats more Uteratui^ 
than any other statesman in place at the pres- 
enttime. He has proven that he had no selfish 
motive, but true citizenship. He has given the 
wool growers an average of eight cents 
more for wool in ^92 than they can get in *98. 
I Why not place him in the chair at Washing- 
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tectlon to American homee and industries— 
Americanism, which epitomixes the platform 
upon which, this fall in Ohio and in 1896 in 
the nation, we will march to victory. 

J. B. Light, Lawyer. 
HiLxs City, Hon., July 4, IdOS. 

A <|aoaUon for the liaborers. 

The most pressing question with the ciyilized 
nations of the earth is to find sufficient em- 
ployment for the people by which they may 
make a comfortable living. The American 
people decided otherwise and have placed in 
power a party pledged to increase the employ- 
ment of other countries and decrease it in our 
own. The mistake is now manifesting itself 
on every hand. The only way to make the 
correction is to do as we have done before—go 
back to Protection; and if the laboring masses 
fail to reelect Wm. McKinley by a large 
majority they will prove themselves to be un- 
worthy of regular employment at living 
wages. J. M. Havron, Farmer. 

Hickman Mills, Mo., July 4, 1808. 



The World Expects It. 

Because the world eipects it ; he deserves 
it; he is eminently qualified to fill the position 
with honor to himself and.'proflt to his constit- 
uents; he represents the grandest, purest type 
of American citizenship. The people of the 
United States love him for his convictions and 
courage, his principles and practices, and look 
to Ohio to indorse him as a citizen and a man 
W. A. Walkeb, Editor of Magnet. 

MoNTBOSB, Mo., July 7, 1898. 

Ctot Back on the Bight Track. 

Because Democracy claims that our defeat 
in 1802 was the result of too much McEIinley- 
ism. Because Democracy promised, if success- 
ful, a repeal of the McKinley Tariff ; and in 
consequence capital became timid, causing 
furnaces to bank up, factories to shut down, 
banks to suspend, and such a general stagna- 
tion of business in financial circles as the 
country has never experienced, and the worst 
not yet. Because the re-election of McKinley 
would prove to the country that the people 
were mistaken in the " experiment *' of 1802, 
and wish to get back on the right track. 

J. C. Allen, Farmer. 

Long Savannah, Tknn., July 5, 1808. 

He la the Haat of the Ship. 

Because he is one among the wisest, noblest 
statesmen in the land, and has conducted af- 
fairs throughout his present administration in 
away that should command the respect of 
both Democrats and Republicans. The Re- 
publicans should re-elect him because he is the 
champion of that Protective principle which 
all true American citizens should labor with 
the strength of a Samson to maintain. The 
Hon. Wm. McKinley is as a mast to the great 
Republican ship and by his defeat we would 
greatly lessen our chances tor future useful- 
ness as a party ; and the principles of the Re- 
p«blican party have nurtured and built our 
Government up until it is surpassed, if indeed 
equaled, by none. R. A. Elliott. 

Portland, Ind., July 18, 1803. 



For Soathern Infant Indoatrlea. 

That the fight may be kept on and the peo- 
ple informed as to the doctrines of the Protec- 
tionists, so that the Republicans may elect a 
Republican President in 1806 and thereby keep 



a Protective Tariff to protect our factories 
that our laborers may not have to work at 
pauper labor prices; and especially protect 
our infant industries in the South, long enough 
at least that they may get full-grown, and 
thereby enhance agricultural products. 

W. S. GonoH, Merchant 
Hamptonvills, ^. C, July 20, 1803. 

A Sonthera Sugar Planter. 

Because he is the very incarnation of the 
principle of Protection to American industries. 
Because he can rise above pcu'ty to develop an 
American industry although those engaged in 
that industry persist in slaughtering him po- 
litically. Because he has solved the question 
of Protection to the sugar industry, which has 
an investment of more than $350,000,000, and 
affects more than a million people, by giv- 
ing full and direct Protection, and while doing 
so the very act saves to the American people 
$48,000,000 annually. Ohio will honor herself 
and the American people, and the cause of 
honest labor throughout the world, by re-elect- 
ing this great American to the position he now 
holds. John T. White, SugarJPlanter. 

JxANERBTTB, La., July 2% 1893. 



Maho Thla the EleTator. 

Because his ideas of legislation embrace all 
the vital interests of labor, business and pros- 
perity in this country, and he has the courage 
and ability to sustain his convictions. The 
(Governorship in his case should be. made the 
elevator to hoist him into the Presidential 
chair, where he will be of the greatest national 
benefit. C. R. Mitghkll, Land Agent. 

Gkuda Springs, Kan., July 4, 1803. 



ivm Be a Grand Step. 

Because he is one of the grandest exponents 
of the Protective system in the United States, 
and because he represents Protection to Ameri- 
can industries and American labor as against 
pauper labor and foreign industries, and be- 
caute his re-election will be a grand step to- 
ward a return to the Protective system in- 
stead pfencouragnment to Tariff Reformers. 
Wm. Whipple, Jr., Ck>rre»pondent. 

Hadsomvills, Mioh., July 4, 1803. 



BnUt 17p a Solid Phalanx. 

Because " nothing succeeds like success,*' and 
the prosperity of our country during 1801 and 
1802, when not handicapped by the frivolous 
uncertainty of a Democratic Ck)ngres8 freighted 
with Free-Trade doctrine, is a valid proof that 
the McKinley bill is a stanch guardian and 
tried friend of American industries. Because 
our country, under a system of Protection, has 
built up a solid phalanx of industries thit is 
the pride of the United States and the envy of 
the rest of the world.. Because he is resolute, 
vigilant, faithful and patriotic. He has stood 
for the right and the convictions of his mind, 
as true as steel and as firm as the three hun- 
dred at Thermopylse. Hurrah for McKinley, 
the champion ef Protection I And may he be 
Obio*s Oovemor for another term by a major- 
ity that will swell every Republican's heart 
with pride. P. P. Starr, School Teacher. 

Afton, Wis., July 29, 1893. 



is second to no living man. He stands pre- 
eminent as the protector and defender of that 
system to which we owe our greatness as a 
nation, as the valiant enemy to the Cobden 
Club,* and its Bourbon, British and Mugwump 
acceflx>ries and allies in America. His re- 
electi(m will demonstrate that the great body 
of freemen in Ohio do not believe that the 
theory of Protection to our industries is uncon- 
stitutional and that the Tariff is a '' robber."^ 
This will tend to re-establish the prosperity 
that has been all but destroyed by *' Trium* 
phant Democracy's'' four months' rule. 

Bkn C. Tunison, Attomey-at-Law. 
Pbnsacola, Fl^, July 5, 1893. 

Ohloans IVUl Honor Themselvea. 

Because he has given the State an able, 
clean and patriotic administration during 
his entire term. Because he is honest, 
having given up all of his own as well 
as his wife's property to pay his cred- 
itors. Because he repres^its the cause of 
Protection, and is its champion. Because ha 
deserves to be thus honored, and the people of 
Ohio will thereby honor themselves and the 
whole country. 

H. C. Thurmond, Attomey-at-Law. 

Addison, W.. Va., July 4, 1898. 



Bepresenta Brerythlng Honest* 

Because he is honest and a capable man for 
the office. Because the principles he advocates- 
have made America what it was before Cleve- 
land was elected. Every true dtisen in Ohio 
should vote for McKinley because he represents 
honest business, honest labor, honest wages, 
honest money, hoUest profits and American in- 
dustries as against the world. If Ohio wishea 
to make herself inmiortal, let her give McKin- 
ley a rousing majority and the nation will 
respect and applaud her action. 

J. J. MoGillivrat, 
Mnfr. Sash, Doors ic BHnds, 

Black Riybr Falls, Wis , July 80, 180a 



An Knemy to the Cobden Clob. 

He is the typical representative of exalted 
American manhood. In intellect and honor he 



The Privilege of Amerlean Labor* 

He is a progressive statesman of broad, pro- 
nounced and comprehensive views upon the 
vital issues of the day. He stands for a finan- 
cial policy that rests upon a gold basis. He 
is the fearless champion of Protection to 
American labor that will shield it from a dis- 
astrous foreign competition, because this labor 
is the only source of our prosperity, businesa 
and wealth. But the products of foreign com- 
peting labor, when sold in the American mar- 
kets, will not contribute a dollar to our busi- 
ness or prosperity, because it is the proud 
privilege of* American labor alone to confer 
these great blessings. Dr. N. D. Thomas 

Dboatur, Mich., July 29, 1898. 

The IHigger of PreeVTrade. 

Because he is a Protectionist and believes is 
protecting American labor and industry. Be- 
cause he is the friend of every laboring man 
in this country. Defeat Biajor McKinley, and 
every laboring man In this countiy will feel 
the cruel dagger of Free-Trade. 

Graham C. Willis, Law Student. 

Payne's Depot, Kt., July 81, 1898. 

Can Only Bnn lU month* 

Because he is the embodiment of true Amer- 
icanism, and is the greatest living exponent of 
Protection. Because the policy for which he 
stands is the only safe one for the \ 
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of this oouDtiy, as well as for the general bosi- 
1168B interests. Because Protection has been 
yindicated first by bringing prosperity from 
1«K) to 1892 ; secondly, by the " hard times "" 
mnd distress that have succeeded the victory 
•of its enemies ; and, thirdly, by the frantic 
attempts of the Democratic party to get away 
from their promise to destroy Protection. Be- 
<»use the Democratic party is incapable of 
ranning anything but its mouth. 

J. W. O. Sprinqbtbxtk, CJor. 
WniFiXLD, Kak., July 5, 1898. 



Old Democratle Hard Times. 

Because the new Democratic Congress needs 
notice that the MoKinley law (Protection) 
must stand. Closed factories, tight money 
4md the feeling of uncertainty have frightened 
OroTer into caUing an extra session of Con- 
gress to repeal the Sherman law, so that confi- 
dence might be restored among bankers. But 
how about the manufacturers f The Demo- 
crats have notified them them that they pro- 
pose to ** do up" the woolen, tin and iron fac- 
tories. McKinley*s election oujcht to be notice 
to Congress that the country is tired of the 
.good old Democratic hard times, and that the 
prosperity inaugurated by McKinley must not 
be retarded longer. ^ 

W. C. Alyobd, 
Employee J. S. E. Line Railroad. 

Jackbonviixb, IiiL., July 8, 1898. 



Urovld Portlfr the Capitol. 

Because he has never deviated from Protec- 
tion, but has fought valiantly, in every sphere 
•of his political life, for its adoption and for the 
welfare of the American people. Because the 
fate of the Republican party is predicated upon 
Ills success or failure, and, if re-elected, its tri- 
xraaph is already assured in advance for 1896. 
The people would have such unbounded faith 
in his logic that, with him at the helm, they 
VTOuld safely steer the ship of victory into the 
harbor at Washington, and so fortify the 
Capitol that the enemy could never again in- 
vade it W. E. Wadk, Farmer. 

WXBBS, Et., July 4, 1898. 

A Ck>od Union Soldier. 

He was a good Union soldier. He is an 
honest, honorable man, and has the manhood 
to stand up for whatever is best for America— 
that is. Republicanism and Protection. The 
principles he advocates are bound to rule 
America. O. K Bakbb, M.D. 

EMdEN, III., July 6, 1808. 



For the Ck>od of the People. 

Because he advocates principles that are just 
and right, and for the good of the people of 
this country. B. F. Tbmplb, J. P. 

Empbn, III., July 4, 1898, 



Small Wafcea or No Work. 

Because he is the champion of Protection, 
and the laboring men of Wisconsin can see 
plainly now (what they ought to have seen be- 
fore) that without Protection they will have to 
work for small wages if they work at all ; and 
because he is a man of unblemished reputation, 
and Ohio wool growers will see that without 
the McKinley bill the sheep industry will drop 
very low. 

JoHK Stzwabt, Real Estate & Ins. 

Gbkbnwood, Wis., July 5, 1898. 



No Taxed Breakfast Table. 

Because he is the greatest living exponent of 
the wisest American policy— Protection. Be- 
cause I do net irant a taxed breakfast table. 
Because in intellectuality^ personal integrity 
and executive capacity he is the peer of any 
man, not only in Ohio, but in the nation. As be- 
tween Major McKinley and any man the Dem- 
ocratic party can put up it will be a choice be- 
tween ** The Napoleon of Politics *' and a me- 
diocre. Isaac A. Lovs, Attorney. 

Anthony, Kan., July 4, 1898. 



Oar Untold UTealth. 

Because of the principles be advocates, viz. : 
Protection to American industries and the de- 
velopment of American resources. His hon- 
orable and high standing as a statesman. We 
want more consumers of our agricultural prod- 
ucts-Mi home market. The McKinley doc- 
trine put into practice will give us these. We 
have untold wealth in our mines, quarries, 
forests, herds and flocks. Bvery change in these 
from the crude state to the highest work of 
art, requiring the work of the laborer, artist, 
student, mechanic and scientist to make them 
of use and a blessing, should be wrought out by 
the American dtiaen. The McKinley law pro- 
poses to do this. J. B. Bdcmons, Farmer. 

Sharon Springs, Kan , July 23, 1898. 

Other Nations Altenrard. 

Because William McKinley is the embodi- 
ment of all that is good and noble in Ameri- 
can statesmanship, and an ideal of true man- 
hood. Because he is the author of the best 
Tariff law we ever had. Because he is an 
American citizen, and as such is for America 
first and other nations afterward. Because 
his policy should be indorsed and the best in- 
dorsement is his re-election. Because the Re- 
publicans of the nation are looking toward 
Ohio, knowing that his re-election means the 
greatest incentive to success they can have in 
1896. W. C. Tetirick, 

Lawyer and City Attorney. 

Kingman, Kan., July 8, 1893. 



DFhat nemocratle Policy Hoes. 

He is a perfect type of an American citiien. 
His financial policy is liberal, while Demo- 
cratic policy is cheap labor and stringency in 
money. Under his Protective policy the Gov- 
ernment prospered, while the Democratic re- 
versal of that policy has brought the (Govern- 
ment into financial distress and distrust. Mo- 
SZinley enlightens, encourages and protects 
every individual citizen in his rights and in- 
terest. A. G. KiNOSBURT, 

^w and Commercial Collections. 

Panca, Nib., July 5, 1898. 



Such a Larse-Bralned Han. 

I am happy to say a good word for such a 
grand type of manhood and such a large- 
brained man as Gov. McKinley. After Benja- 
min Harrison, in *96, we want McEZinley for 
President. As We grow older we hppreciate 
the McKinley bill mqre. 

S. J. Beaoh. 

Crawfordsville, Ind., July 6, 1S93. 

The Bight Rlnff to It. 

He is the author of the great Tariff measure 
which has been such a source of great prosper- 
ity to the United States; that to defeat McKin- 
ley is as much as to say ** let the wheels of hu- 
man progress go backward and American in- 
terests be substituted for Great Britain*s 



interest and British Free-Trade," which, ac- 
cording to my recollection, and I am almost 
sixty y««rs old, means commercial disasters 
and hard times. The next reason why McKinley 
should be re-elected is that he is a true Amer- 
ican and stands up and advocates American 
interests as eloquently under defeat as victory. 
He is the champion of the laboring man and 
the men who met traitors on the field of battle. 
Another thing, the memorable words of Mc- 
Kinley: ** The Republican party teaches what 
it believes and practices what it preaches," has 
the right ring to it. If McKinley is defeated 
it shows that Ohio wants a dishonest politi- 
cian and not a patriot and statesman. 

Mtron M. Isabell. 
Wisconsin Veterans^ Home, Waupaoa 
County, Wis., July 6, 1898. 



A SalBelent Reason. 

Because he represents the party of '* Pro- 
tection to American Industries '^— a principle 
of vital importance to the American people— 
a sufficient reason, I am sure. 

D. B. Atherton, 
Gen'l Manager Green Ridge Iron Works* 
SCRANTON, Pa., July 7, 1898. 



Honesty Without Parallel. 

He has proved to the world (in his financial 
trouble) a most honorable principle, and an 
honesty that has no paraUel in the history of 
politicians. He is the greatest statesman now 
in the United States. He has done more to 
advance the interest and welfare of the labor- 
ing man, mechanic and agriculturist than any 
other man that is living in the United States 
to-day. W. W. Clark. 

Greenwood, W. Va., July 6, 1898. 



Mast IVln Under His lioadershlp. 

Because he has made a good executive officer^ 
one good term is entitled to another. The 
people of the country have confidence in him. 
He represents a theory of finance and good 
policy. His personality forces the issue. Un- 
der his leadership a brilliant victory for Pro- 
tection must and will be won. 

Scott Hopkins, Attorney at Law. 

HoRTON, Kan., July 19, 1898. 



Democracy and Destrvetlon. 

Because he is the champion of Protection 
and his re-election would restore confidence to 
the commercial interests, and above all it 
would assure to the laboring men just com- 
pensation for their services, and would also 
show to the world that America will be re- 
deemed from Democracy and deitruction. 
Himtdi for the Republican party and Pro- 
tection. W. L. Onslet, Laborer. 

Gasconade Cmr, Mo., July 15, 1898. 

Work for His Be«Klectlon. 

Reason the first is that he is the very em- 
bodiment of Americanism, for he believes in 
the Protection of Americans and American 
interests as against all other peoples and all 
other interests, and his reelection will be a 
rebuke to those Ohio Democrats who assert 
that the majority are opposed to a high Tariff 
in that State, and it will also show to the Re- 
publican party who would be the most availa- 
ble man for our next President. Hoping that 
all true men of every party who believe in the 
Protection of our industries will work for the 
re-election of McKinley, I am, yours truly, 
RoBT. P. CooLBT, Farmer. 

RnssBLLViLLE, A LA., July 18, 1^98. 
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I AX willing that the remocratic party shall 
see that its only hope of successfully meeting 
the situation is by being absolutely and patri 
otioally true to itself and its profession. — 
CHrover Cleveland ai the Manhattan Ctub in 
November, 1892. 

This has already been proven. The 
Democratic party was " patriotically true 
to itself and its profession" in voting its 
mileage. That was self interest. Bat 
legislation affecting the public welfare is 
delayed. That is not self-interest. Mr. 
Cleveland may rest content that the 
Democratic party is always fully equal to 
the emergency of '' being absolutely and 
patriotically true to itself." 



The English laborer has for years been 
held down to a most binding economy, 
the result of Free-Trade. The American 



laborer passed that period long ago, the 
result of Protection. Bat when we pat 
in force the same policy that England has 
adopted, our laborer will experience the 
same hardships and privations which 
have overtaken the English laborer. Is 
the American workman willing to be 
overtaken ? 



The Immiifrnitloii Cry. 

What a great fuss was made by the 
Free-Trade i>apers of New York just be- 
fore the last Presidential election abont 
the enormous influx of immigration, and 
how it was tending to caose an oversap- 
ply of labor, and that American labor 
must be protected. Ck)lamns upon col- 
umns were devoted to the subject and 
the most was made of a popular cry that 
caught on with the people. 

We see now from these same papers, 
the Herald and the World, that there is a 
snrplos supply of labor in the country. 
We see from these same x>aper8, the Her- 
ald and the World, that there has been 
distnrbance and rioting among the xm- 
employed who are unable to secure work 
or food. These same papers, the Herald 
and the World, urged the people to vote 
for CHeveland as President, and to elect 
Free-Traders to Congress in place of Pro- 
tectionists. 

The people did as these Free-Trade i>a- 
pers, the Herald and the World, told them 
to do, and what has been the result? 
Look at the figures : 

Immigrants Arrived. 

March, !8e8 42,889 

April, 1896 ih^l 

May,1898 «5,886 

Jnne,1893 S7,72« 

Total in four months 281,011 

Monthly average 70,258 

How does this compare with the false 
Free-Trade cry before election? An 
average of 70,000 immigrants landed here 
every month since Grover Cleveland was 
elected President I See how the numbers 
increased too. 

In the month of February, this year, 
there were only 12,568 immigrants allowed 
to land in the country, but this was under 
an administration that did protect Ameri- 
can labor. 

The very first month of the Free-Trade 
administration the nnmberof immigrants 
had increased by 850 per cent., up to 42,- 
689. The next month the increase was 
600 per cent, up to 75,261. In the third 
month of Free-Trade misrule th^ increase 
was nearly 800 per cent., up to 95,885 im- 
migrants landed here in May. 

And what is the class of labor that the 
Free-Trade President has allowed to 
come here ? Out of the total of 281,000 im- 
migrants in the fonr months, there were 
218,000 that came from Continental 
Europe, Hungarians, Italians, Russians 
and Poles, cheap labor, to compete with 
our nnemployed American laborers and 



wage-earners in these times of basinesa 
depression and closed factories. 

What do the American working people 
think of this ? What has the President^ 
or the party that the people were orged to 
vote for, done to check this oversapply of 
cheap labor. Not content with threaten- 
ening to stop Protection to American 
industries, which do afford work lor 
American la^r, this party now in power^ 
and elected by the people, allows more 
labor to rush into the country. They 
have stopped the wheels of commerce 
and thrown American labor out of work,, 
and now they let hordes of cheap foreign 
labor still come here to make labor a 
drug in the market. 

Only 12,568 immigrants landed here 
last February under President Harrison's 
administration. But three months later 
the number has increased to 95,885 per 
month, an increase of nearly 800 per cent* 
under the Free-Trade administration of 
Grover Cleveland. 

This is how the promises of the Herald 
and the World have been kept to the 
people. 

Grover Cleveland has the power, under 
the immigration regulations, to check 
this large influx of cheap labor, and why 
does he not exercise it ? 

He was sorry for •* the poor people '» 
before election when he wanted their 
votes, but what does he care for them 
now? 

Tom the Rascals out. 



The Evening Post has been harping a 
good deal lately upon money. Last week 
it was clamoring for it. This week, be- 
cause papers that thoroughly and con- 
scientiously believe in Protection see fit 
and of their own volition pnblish car- 
toons that are decidedly antagonistic to 
Free-Trade importing interests, of which 
the Evening Post is an advocate, that 
X>aper again dreams money and insinaates 
that Protection organs mast receive i>ay 
for being true to their convictions. So 
mnch money on the brain of the Editor 
of the Post may perhaps indicate a scar- 
city in the supply of that commodity in its 
cash box. Why does not the Post pub- 
lish cartoons of the unemployed ; they 
are so suggestive of Free-Trade ? Won't 
the wealthy importers who paraded so 
bravely for Cleveland last fall pay for 
them? The Post has become so defiled 
with the dirtiness of its own party's pol- 
itics that it has no belief in clean politics 
elsewhere. 

The Democratic party is now united and 
determined.— ^ei0 York World, November ly 
1892. 

So it has appeared, since Congress met 
on Angust 7. 

A PARADE of poverty in the strcfets of 
New York is a sight that Protection haa 
always rendered unnecessary. But when 
the fear of Free-Trade causes a cessation 
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of <mr indnstrial enterpriBes, then we are 
grieved to note that sach a parade had to 
be recorded by the Free-Trade papers. A 
restoration of confidence, with factories 
started again, conld be qnickly assured 
by Congress guaranteeing not to tamper 
with the Tariff. 



A Pretty Party. 

Many pec^le expected that jnst as soon 
as Congress met, and jnst as soon as the 
President's message had been delivered, 
there would be an improvement in the 
financial and industrial condition of the 
country. The Free-Trade papers had 
blazoned forth in loud and blatant tones 
that Congress would afford relief, and 
that the words of wisdom from Mr. 
Cleveland's pen would be as oil upon the 
Houbled waters. In fact, so far had these 
papers, and especially the Democratic 
press of New York, become imbued with 
their own false prophecies that they actu- 
ally believed that the President's message 
and the calling together of a Democratic 
Congress would be in the light of a second 
salvation of the world. 

Interviews with bankers and merchants 
were heralded forth that this day of sal- 
vation had arrived. The President's 
message was pndsed by many who had 
not even read it carefully, but a more 
thorough digest of its contents showed 
that it contained not a word more than 
had been printed editorially, or as inter- 
views, for months past. It stated clearly, 
and perhaps forcibly, just what the situ- 
ation was. It assigned a cause for this 
condition which subsequent events alone 
can prove to be right or wrong, but it 
gave not an iota of a suggestion as to 
how the condition might be improved, 
and this was what the people looked for 
and had a right to expect from the ad- 
ministraitive. 

That the President should even have 
taken the trouble to £0 to Washington at 
all is a matter of surprise to some. He 
might just as well have sent his address 
by mail for all the good hU presence, or 
absence, has done. It reminds many of 
his experience in the days of the war, 
when discretion was the better part of 
valor. If there was ever a time when 
the actual Presidential form might be ex- 
pected to carry weight, it would be at a 
time like this, with the country in the 
throes of financial disaster, for credit is 
not likely to become re-established by a 
vision of the head of the nation running 
away from office seekers. When Mr. 
Cleveland accepted the nomination he 
knew that he^ would be surrounded by 
hordes of hungry politicians anxious to 
draw national pay. That goes with the 
Presidential salary. But it was not ex- 
. pected that he would leave the country 
in a deplorable condition and at the 
mercy of a ** wild team." 

It is doubtful, though, whether Mr. 



Cleveland or any member of Ms cabinet 
could devise means of relief to the nation. 
Not one of them is a business man or a 
financier, unless it be Secretary Lamont, 
who has had more real business experi- 
ence with his New York car lines than 
all the rest of the cabinet combined. 
The President and Postmaster-C^eneral 
are lawyers. Mr. Morton is a farmer. 
Mr. Gtresham and Mr. Carlisle have been 
politicians all their lives, while Hoke 
Smith's business wisdom is limited to 
depriving maimed and crippled vet- 
erans of their well-earned pensions. 
As for actual business experience or 
knowledge of financiering, the whole 
team is lamentably deficient. Perhaps, 
therefore, it is as well that they have 
not attempted to add to the existing 
Congressional muddle and thus make 
confusion worse confoxmded. Of a truth, 
the first gathering of a Free-Trade Con- 
gress has not been calculated to inspire 
confidence among the people, unles», in- 
deed, they are purblind. The next po- 
litical Ides of March should effectually 
obliterate the party. 



The Tariff Tinkers. 



Manufacturers will do well to study 
carefully the make-up of the Free-Trade 
Ways and Means Committee in the House 
of Representatives. With Southern dom- 
ination they may look for a regular old- 
time Free-Trade Tariff. To check the 
well-known preponderance of Free-Trade 
sentiment in the South our farmers and 
manufacturers must closely watch their 
every move. The Ambbioan Pbotjsoi'ivb 
Tariff League has already begun this 
work for them and has addressed a letter 
to Chairman Wilson offering him all the 
information and assistance that The 
League possesses in framing the new 
Tariff bill. Much care, work and watch- 
fulness is necessary from now on. The 
League is ready to do its share, but 
needs and must have the co-operation and 
suggestions of its members. The present 
Way and Means Committee of the House 
is constituted as follows : 

Ways and Means— WilsQQ (West Vir- 
ginia), chairman ; MoMUlin (Tennessee), 
Turner (Georgia), Montgomery (Ken- 
tncky), Whiting (Michigan), Cockran (New 
York), Stevens (Massachoietts), Bryan (Ne- 
braska), Breckinridge (Arkansas), Bynum (In- 
diana), Tarsney (Missouri), Reed (Biaine), Bur- 
rows (Miohigan), Payne (New York), DabEell 
(t^ennsylvania), Hopkins (Illinois), Gtoar 
(Iowa). 

In the Senate the Tariff bill will be 
controlled by the Free-Traders Voorhees, 
McPherson, Harris, Vance, Vest, and 
Jones of Arkansas. It is evident, there- 
fore, that a hard fight is before us to ward 
off a Southern Free-Trade Force-Bill 
Tariff. _____^ 

There are two features that make Pro- 
tection a comprehensive henefit. Its de- 
' sirability may be reduced to these two 



simple propositions : It assures the home 
market to the home producer. It assuzS 
home labor to the home laborer. 



Tariff and Its Effects. 

Ten times since the war Tariff was passed 
have the Republicans revised or amended it in 
general bills. They have been persistent Tariff 
tinkers. Buc always, with one exception, the 
duties have gone up, up, up I The average 
duty of S2 per cent, in the orignal war Tariff 
on86d had increased to 88K per cent, in 1874. 
Under the **reform of the Tariff by its 
friends ** in 1888 the average rose to 42. Then, 
with a surplus revenue of nearly $100,000,000 
annually, came the McKinley revision of 1800 
covering every schedule, and last year the 
average duty on dutiable articles imputed for 
consumption was 48.71.— ^«uy York World, 

The above has been sent to the Ameri- 
can EooNOMiBT by a Republican with a 
request for the truth. 

The World, with its usual disregard for 
fairness, only gives half the story. The 
average ad valorem rate of duty on free 
and dutiable goods, under the Tariff of 
1862, was 28.28 per cent. In 1874 it had 
decreased to 26.88 per cent, and in 1888 it 
was 29.92 per cent., while in 1892, under 
the McKinley act, it was only 21.26 per 
cent. 

The average duty is the average upon 
free and dutiable goods both, and is so 
stated in the statistics of the Treasury 
Department, but the World, which never 
stops at a lie in order to gain a point, gives 
the dutiable rate only. A Protective 
Tariff is designed to be a Tariff equal 
to the difference in wages between this 
and competing countries on manufact- 
ured goods that we can make in this 
country or which are luxuries, but ad- 
mits free all non-competing raw materials 
that will aid our manufacturers. In 
making an average of the duties upon all 
our imports it would be manifestly xmf air 
to omit the value of the raw sugar that 
we import and which is free, while in- 
cluding the values of foreign manufact- 
ured goods. 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the McKinley act has reduced the aver- 
age ad valorem rates of duty on both free 
anid dutiable goods to 21.26 per cent, last 
year, as compared with 28.28 per cent, in 
1868, and 26.88 per cent, in 1874. The 
per capita of duty collected in 1874 was 
$8.74, whereas in 1892 it was only $2.66, 
a decrease of 78 cents per annum for 
every man, woman and child in the 
coxmtry. 

DxTBiNO the half year ending June 80 
there were failures of 150 farmers in 
England, as compared with 109 during the 
first half of 1892. This record of one 
farmer failing every working day in 
Free-Trade England is an *' object les- 
son " to the farmers whose products are 
protected in this country. Bere the 
farmers come to the relief of the banks, 
business and financiers, our exports of 
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farm prodacts causing an inflow of gold. 
There, enough farm products are not 
grown for home consumption, but they 
are buying all the time from us and 
others. It is no wonder, as the Mark 
Lane Express says, that *' the position of 
farmers (in England) is rapidly getting 
worse and worse." 



Ameriean Shlpbulldiiig. 



In a paper read at the World's FaiJr 
Engineering Congress the first of this 
month, Mr. Lewis Nixon, the Sux)erin- 
tending Constructor of the Cramps, said, 
comparing our **New York" with the 
English ''Blake," which has 1000 tons 
more displacement : '' lu the matter of 
speed they have both been tried. After 
four hours over an actual course the 
* New York ' holds a record of 21 knoti, 
and the prouder claim of not having a 
hot journal or aleaky tube. The ' Blake's ' 
speed has never reached 20 knots." And 
no one knows t>f an English war vessel 
that has been tried without both leaky 
tubes and hot journals. 

In another paper, ** The Rise and Prog- 
ress of Naval Architecture in America," 
contributed by Benjamin Martell, chief 
surveyor to Lloyd's Register, it is said : 
** Ten years later (1850) the Collins line 
was established under the flag of the 
United States. During the eight years 
of its existence the American line 
completely eclipsed its English rival. 
The Cunard steamers started in 1840 
with an average passage of 143^ days, 
reduced to 18 da3rs by their later 
Tessels 'Hibemia' and 'Cambria.' The 
steamers of the Collins line at once 
took the lead with average passages of 11 
days, the fastest passages were under 10 
days." It will be noticed that this is 
from an Englishman. 

It was because the English knew that 
when we began building vessels of any 
kind we would show ourselves as much 
ahead of them in vessel building as in 
railroad building and management that 
they made such papers as the Evening 
Post of this city object so strenuously 
to our new navy. It is because they 
Jmow that if we recommence shipbuilding 
the speed of ships all over the world will 
be increased, and both freight rates and 
passenger fares will be decreased, that 
they now procure such men as Congress- 
man Fithian to introduce a free-ship bill. 



The Free-Trade sheet, anti-American 
Industries is sore distressed because 
the country is not prosperous with 
a Free-Trade President and a Free-Trade 
Congress, and vents its spleen by 
distorting and misrepresenting the state- 
ments of the American Economist. 
Our space is too limited and too valuable 
to take notice of all its falsities, so we 
prefer to devote it to the utterance of 
truths rather than to the contradiction of 



/ 



lies. Besides, in this warm weather, it 
is not advisable to take notice of every 
snapping cur that runs about with its 
tail between its legs. 



Plkasx flad herewith two dollars for the 
Amebian Economist. No true American can 
get along without it. I consider it the great- 
est and purest political teacher in the United 
States. (Signed) John P. WmrE. 

Batsidk Plantation, Bayou Tkchb, 
Jbankbsttx, La., July 20, 1898. 

With all the modesty consistent with 
the above, we heartily agree with Mr. 
White, and trust that he and every friend 
of Protection—and all must entertain the 
same sentiment — ^will help us to secure 
more subscriptions for the paper in every 
section. Our friends generally know that 
there are no private profits from the 
Ambrioan Economist, but that the re- 
ceipts therefrom are used for the cause of 
Protection and for the improvement of 
Ijhe paper. ^ 

One of the Economist's correspondents, 
Mr. I. C. Cope of Streator, 111., puts the 
subject of the present financial distress in 
a note short and earnest, giving a remedy 
which certainly would be successful. It 
is as follows : 

If the Democratic party would pass a resolu- 
tion in Congress, when it co ^venee in August, 
saying that they did not intend to disturb the 
Tariff legislation, you would see the money 
come out of the old stocking, cracks and safety- 
deposit vaults, and go into circulation and re- 
store confidence. 

Another correspondent writes that Mr. 
Cope is mistaken— that the people would 
not now believe such a promise. 



No BANKBB, no merchant and no oorporar 
tion can malce plans for the future when the 
question for the moment is not a question of 
relative profits, but of a fight for existence. — 
Evening Fost, Attgnst 19. 

Exactly so. And the cause of the whole 
trouble lies in the election of a President 
and Congress pledged to Free-Trade, 
which the Evening Post and other Free- 
Trade papers of New York fooled the 
people into believing would make them 
rich and prosperous. . 



Betrkvchmbnt in New England textile 
mills is a sign of health rather than disorder. 
—New York World, 

Starvation is recommended by a certain set 
of cranks in medicine as an excellent health 
preservative. — A bany Journal, 

Such a diet might agree with the 
President's health better than with the 
<*poor people" about whom he was so 
much concerned before election, if ap- 
pearances are any indication. 



Washington, August 1^.— Nearly $200,000, 
000 withdrawn from the national banks by 
frightentd depositors within the short spa*^ of 
nine weeks I More than $185,000,000 in loans 
withdrawn from circulation by the banks 



within the same period to protect themselves 
from insolven<7 in the event of a run. 

The above telegram in the Wiyrtd is 
viery interesting indeed in connection 
with the fact that the country is now 
under Free-Trade mal-administratian. 
Money talks* 

Thx people are crying for bread and Con- 
gress is offering them talk.~T%e WoridyAu- 
flruse 19. 

The people are only getting what The 
World urged them to vote for last fall. 
Why should they cry ? 



The largest tin plate makers in the 
world, K Morewood & Co. of South 
Wales, have given their employees, 8000 
men, a month^s notice of their intention 
to stop work. 



'' WHERE AM I AT I "^ # 

WHERE ARE WE AT I 

WHERE ARE THE GOOD (X) TIMES 

FOR WHICH THE PEOPLE 

TOTED IN 18921 

Editor American Economist: Kindly print 
the following extracts from the message of 
Presideiit Cleveland, and oblige 

A Worhngman. 

To THB Congress OF THE United States : 
The existence of an alarming and extra- 
ordinary business situation, involving 
the welfare and prosperity of all our peo- 
ple, has constrained me to call together 
in extra session the people's representa- 
tives in Congress. 

* * * *> * * 
Our unfortunate financial plight is not 

the result of untoward events, nor of con- 
ditions related to our national resources, 
nor is it traceable to any of the afflictions 
which frequently check national growth 
and prosperity. 

* * * # * * 

Numerous moneyed institutions have 
suspended because abundant assets were 
not immediately available to meet the 
demands of frightened depositors. 
♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ # 

Values supposed to be fixed are fast 
becoming conjectural, and loss and ful- 
ure have involved every branch of busi- 
ness. 

The Alleired Cause.* 

I believe these things are principally 
chargeable to Congressional legislation 
touching the purchase and coinage of sil- 
ver by the General Government. 

* # « * * 

The Real Cause.** 

It was my purpose to summon Congress 
in special session early in the coining Sep- 
tember that we might enter promply upon 
the work of Tariff reform. 

* * * j> « 

To the accomplishment of which every 
effort of the present Administration is 
pledged. 

« « « « « 

Groyer Cleyeland. 
ExEOurrvB Mansion, August 7, 1898. 



* In the Presidents opinion. 
** The people's opinion. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



In this department of the American Econo- 
mist we hope to find room for all communioa 
tloDS. A free discussion and interchange of 
views amonfir the members, secretaries, corre- 
spondents, and friends of Thb American Pro- 
TBcTiVB TARirr Leaoub will prove an interest- 
ing feature of the paper and be conducive of 
much ffood. We do not, of course, hold our- 
selves responsible for the views expressed by 
our correspondents. 



'^ SEarclilns: Toward Free-Trade.'' 

Editor American Economist : In the 
Weekly Caurier-Journal of May 15, 1893, 
was an editorial nnder the caption, 
** Marching Toward Free-Trade," from 
which the following are extracts : 

'•Protection means that it is right to 
take from the buyer money to enrich the 
^seller, bnt no true code of morals can 
countenance snch a crime.'* 

'* Washinton and Jefferson tanght in 
one field what Adam Smith tanght in an- 
other, that the whole policy rested on 
false ideas, and that all continuing com- 
merce must enrich both i>arties." 

These expressions are characteristic of 
Fr^e-Trade oi^gans— plain assertions with- 
out an attempt at proof. 

In a letter to the ''Delaware Society 
for Promoting Domestic Manufactures" 
Washington Used these words: "The 
promotion of domestic manufactures will 
in my conception be among the first con- 
sequences to follow an energetic govern- 
ment. I proi>08e to demonstrate the 
sincerity of my opinion on this subject 
by the uniformity of my practice in giv- 
ing a decid^ preference to the products 
and fabrics of America whenever it may 
be done without involving unreasonable 
exi>en8e or very great inconvenience." 

In his last annual address, December, 
1796, he used these words: "Congress 
have repeatedly, and not without sue 
cess, directed their attention to the en< 
couragement of manufactures. The object 
is of too much consequence not to in- 
sure a continuance of their efforts in 
every way which shall appear eligible." 
The action of Congress here referred to 
was the levying of Protective duties. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Gov- 
ernor Jay, used these words : " An 
equQibrium of agriculture, manufactures 
and commerce is certainly become essen- 
tial to our independence. Manufactures 
sufficient for our own consumption, of 
what we raise the raw material, and no 
more ; commerce sufficient to carry the 
surplus product of agriculture beyond 
our own consumption to a market for 
exchanging it for articles we cannot 
raise, and np more. These are the true 
limits of manufactures and commerce.** 

In his sixth annual message to Con- 
gress he said : " The question now comes 
forward, to what other objects shall 
these surpluses be appropriated, and the 
whole surplus of imposts after the entire 
discharge of the public debt? Shall we 
suppress the impost and give that advan- 



tage to foreign over domestic manufact- 
ures ? Patriotism would certainly prefer 
its continuance and application to the 
great purposes of public education, roads, 
rivers, canals, and such other objects of 
public improvement as it may be thought 
proper to add to the constitutional enu- 
meration of federal powers." Does this 
sound like Free-Trade or even like Tariff 
for revenue only? Does it sound like 
modem "Jeffersonian (?) Democracy" 
which proclaims the Tariff unconstitu- 
tional and Protection a crime ? 

The assertion that commerce must en- 
rich both parties is evident, for otherwise 
there could be no continuing commerce, 
but to assume that only foreign com- 
merce is profitable is to assert what a ten- 
year-old schoolboy knows to be untrue. 
Commerce, either foreign or domestic, is 
dependent upon and cannot exceed the 
demand. When, therefore, the home 
demand can be wholly supplied by home 
products, there is no necessity for a divis- 
ion of the profits of commerce with for- 
eign producers. A nation the*industrie8 
of which depend chiefly upon home sui>- 
ply and home demand is the most inde- 
pendent, enjoys the most permanent in- 
dustrial prosperity, is less affected by 
foreign political or industrial disturb- 
ances;' 

Jefferson was nearly correct when he 
said that foreign commerce should be 
limited to the exchange of our surplus for 
articles which we could not produce. Our 
present financial uneasiness is due to a too 
great dependence upon foreign countries. 
Our tourists, importers, exporters and 
others patronize foreign ships, foreign in- 
surance companies, foreign bankers, mer- 
chants, middlemen, &c., to the result 
that (counting the remittances by immi- 
grants and the interest on the public debt 
payable abroad) we are annually in debt 
to foreign countries to an amount per- 
haps as great as |600,000,000 over and 
above our usually favorable balance 
of trade. This debt must be paid in coin 
or its equivalent in the shape of stocks, 
bonds, &c., and since payment is made 
through a country having a gold stand- 
ard, there is necessarily a great demand 
for our gold for export. This is a '' com- 
merce" which "enriches" only one 
party. 

When the Journal states that ** no true 
code of morals can countenance the crime 
of robbing" we concur, but when it 
states that a Protective Tariff is a robber 
it states what experience and common 
sense show to be untrue. The following 
are a few examples of the way in which a 
Tariff robe the consumer: 

Linseed oil in January, 1889, sold foi 
58 cents per gallon. 

Linseed oil in January, 1892, after an 
increase of duty from 15 cents to 82 cents 
per gallon, sold for 37 cents per gallon— 
just 5 cents above the duty. 

The price of standard cotton prints dm> 
ing the period of revenue Tariff, 1847- 



1860, ranged from 9^ cents to 11( cents 
per yard. 

The same goods under a Protective 
Tariff, 1878-1891, ranged from 7^ cents 
to 6 cents per yard. 

Cotton ties since the McEinley bill took 
effect are selling 20 per cent, below their 
former price. 

There was no Protective duty on cotton 
b^ging in 1870 and it then sold for 81 
cents per square yard. In that year a 
duty was levied, and it sold for 18 cents in 
1871, 11 cents in 1886 and t}4 cents in 
1892. 

The McEinley Tariff increased the duty 
on carpets. Carpets which sold for |1.80 
in 1890, in 1892 sold for |1.20. A Brussels 
carpet which sold for |1.20 now sells for 
$1.02. There has been an equally great 
reduction in all grades. 

Pig iron at the close of the Free-Trade 
period, 1860, sold for $22.75 per ton. In 
1891 it sold for $17.52 per ton. Likewise, 
cut nails sold for $8.18 per keg in 1860, 
and for $1.86 in 1891. 

Cotton prints at 0.06>^ in 1890 were quoted 

at 0.05^ in 1892. 
Ginghams at 0.08>^ in 1890 were quoted at 

0.C8 In 1892. 
Shirtings at 0.06^ in 1890 were quoted at 

0.06 in 1802. 
Cotton flannels at 0.15 in 1890 were quoted at 

0.14Kinl892. 

These are but a few of the many exam- 
ples which might be given. In fact, there 
has not been an article, the manufacture 
of which was possible in this country and 
upon which a Protective duty has been 
levied, which has not been greatly cheap- 
ened, yet it is such legislation that our 
Free-Trade friends consider as unconsti- 
tutional, a robbery, and a burden on the 
poor for the benefit of the rich. They 
would abolish all Protective duties and 
levy duties only for revenue. This means 
the removal of duties from things which 
we produce and their application to things 
which we do not produce. Sugar, coffee 
and tea, of which we produce very little 
or none, would be made to produce the 
greater part of the revenue derived from 
imposts, as is the case in England. The 
poor consume nearly as much of these 
per capi^ as do the rich, hence in Eng- 
land, of a revenue of £19,276,000 collected 
in 1888, the rich paid £1,201,000, the 
middle class £6,808,000, and the working 
class £11,267,000. 

Is the laboring man willing to be re- 
lieved of the "burdens** of the "robber 
Tariff?" Very truly. 

Miles Dextbb. 
* Augusta, 6 a., Hay 28, 1888. 



•A Voice From the Covntrr. 

Editor American Economist : I am 
sorry to see what a fix we are in in these 
Western States. The Farmers' Alliance 
and the Democrats are ruining our coun- 
try, but I think they will see their mean- 
ness before long. A terrible money panic 
is upon us, and anarchy and strikes are 
giving serious trouble. Crops rather lighti 
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No. d wheat, 45 cents. Banks closiiig 
and sheriff sales are common. A large 
drug store in Carthage sold the other day 
for $850, caish. Everything dnll and no 
money to be had at reasonable terms. 
J. Davkon. 
Waco, JASPBRCouvTr, Mo., July 21, 1808. 



If Ben Had Prefl««d the Bmttonf 

Editob American Economist : A retro- 
spect of the last few months suggests 
some things for serious reflection. 

It was a great event in the annals of 
this country when Grover Cleveland 
''pressed the button," on May 1 last, 
which set in motion the grandest display 
of mechanical ingenuity the world ever 
saw. 

So far as the great engines were con- 
cerned, it made no difference whose 
finger ** pressed the button,'* but the peo- 
ple begin to realize that, so far as the 
financial success of the fair is concerned, 
it makes a vast difference who ** pressed 
the button." " If Ben had pressed the 
.button" it would have been worth at 
least $6,000,000 more to the fair than is in 
sight now. 

** If Ben had pressed the button" pros- 
perity would have continued, and the 
country would have been better off by at 
least (500,000,000, which is a low estimate 
of what we have already lost through dis- 
trust and a lack of confidence in the party 
of the man who did ** press the button." 

Add to this the further losses that must 
accrue through meddlesome Tariff tinker- 
ing and it is hard to estimate what we 
would have saved ''if Ben had pressed 
the button." Illinois with her Altgeld 
and Chicago with her fair a financial 
failure begin to realize what they would 
have saved in money and reputation "if 
Ben had inressed the button." 

Laboring people, a large majority of 
whom were lured away by demagogues 
last fall to vote against their own inter- 
ests, begin to realize that they might have 
saved some money to see the World*s 
Fair and procure the necessaries of life 
"if Ben had pressed the button." They 
begin to wish that he could "press the 
button " now that would let loose the life- 
giving current of prosperity and start the 
dead wheelsof our languishing industries 
But they voted for Grover to " press the 
button " and they have their reward in 
loss of employment, with grim-visaged 
want dogging their footsteps. 

The farmer who wanted " a change" 
might now be getting at least 70 cents a 
bushel for his wheat instead of 35 cents, 
" if Ben had pressed the button." 

The old soldier who voted for Grover 
might now be feeling secure in the pen- 
sion given him by a grateful country 
through the Republican party "if Ben 
had pressed the button." 

Hundreds of bankers who voted for 
Grover are reaping their reward in broken 
banks and shrinking assets, which would 



have been worth millions more than they 
are " if Ben had pressed the button." 

Debtors who had excellent prospects 
before them for liquidation or easy terms 
of extension of their obligations find 
every avenue of escape closed which 
might have 'remained open " if Ben had 
pressed the button." 

American manufacturing enterprise^ 
would have remained open, giving em- 
ployment to American workmen, instead 
of to foreigners, "if Ben had pressed the 
button." 

English manufacturing enterprises 
would not have started up so promptly as 
they have " if Ben had pressed the but- 
ton." 

The balance of trade would not be so 
enormously against us "if Ben had 
pressed the button." 

The wool growers who were caught 
with the chaff of David A. Wells and the 
New York World, showing how free 
wool would bring the farmer more and 
at the same time cost the manufacturer 
less, would not now be taldng 80 to 40 
per cent, less for their wool and kicking 
themselves for a lot of blankety-blank 
idiots " if Ben had pressed the button." 

Railroads would not now be curtailing 
expenses, by reducing wages, cutting 
down their force and the nxmiber of 
trains to stave off bankruptcy " if Ben 
had pressed the button." 

To make a long story short, we would 
know " where we are at " "if Ben had 
pressed the button." 

Confidence and prosperity will return 
<mly when William McEinley "presses 
the button " and staris the wheels of prog- 
ress. J. W. C. Spmnoston, 

Correspondent A. P. T. L. 

WiNFiSLD, Kan., August 10, 1898. 



# A DFord of Warntiue. 

Editob American Economist: I sin- 
cOTely trust that your valuable paper is 
carefully read by all Republican newspa- 
per editors. 

I wish to warn them through your col- 
unms against a verbal error into which 
some of them have fallen and by which 
they are inadvertently playing into the 
hand of the enemy. 

Our Democratic brethren carefully fail 
to discriminate between two words which 
we should as carefully distinguish. The 
words are "strike" and "lockout." 
When times are good, labor plentifully 
employed and capital reaping a liberal 
reward, " strikes " often occur. They are 
usually the endeavors, wise or unwise, 
just or unjust, of the laborer or mechanic 
to get his share of the general prosperity. 

In those countries where labor has the 
smallest share of wealth or in the govern- 
ing power, strikes are rarest. In Russia, 
for example, they are uidmown. 

A " lockout," on the other hand, is a sign 
and frequent reeult of " bad times." It is 
the refusal, proper or improper, necessary 
or unnecessary, of the manufacturer to 



continue to pay the former rate of wages. 
It is the capitalist's method of compelling 
labor to divide a loss caused by decreased 
demand for the wares produced. 

In days of Republican prosperity, of 
Protective Tariff , of wise financial legis- 
lation, strikes may occur. As long as 
selfishness is the rule of life on both bides 
of the labor market they must occur, un- 
less a substitute be found less wasteful 
and more equitable. But when the most 
beneficent financial legislation under 
which the country ever prospered is de- 
nounced as a "robber Tariff," and the 
party which has pledged itself to " uproot 
and destroy" it has come into power, 
when by an unholy alliance of free silver 
and anarchy such men as Waite, Altgeld 
and Pennoyer become rulers in our un- 
happy land, prosperity declines and tales 
of shut downs and lockouts are every* 
where heard. 

Those who fear lest voters should see 
this plain relation of cause and effect will 
seek by false statement and by confusion 
of terms to "darken counsel." They 
will balance the lockouts of the present 
four years against the strikes occurring 
under Mr. Harrison's administration as If 
the two things were of the same nature, 
instead of being essentially different and 
opi)osite. Let us remember that what in 
their papers would be a "mistake " would 
in ours be a "blunder." 

We may define a strike as a refusal of 
employees to return to work until a rise 
of wages or some alleged right or privi- 
l^e is conceded to themselves or to others 
with whom they are in sympathy. A 
lockout, on the other hand, is a refusal of 
an employer to permit his employees to 
continue work except at reduced wages 
or on other terms which he considers 
more favorable to himself than those be- 
fore obtaining. Lovers of English undo- 
filed, of clear thought and of the McKinley 
Tariff, will avoid misuse or exchange of 
these terms. 

Geo. L. Coopkb. 

Mbbidbn, Conn., August 1, 1898. 

As AflTectinc* Sewtos: HaclilDes. 

Editor American Economist: I wish 
to say a few words in regard to the 
results of the cyclone that struck this 
country on Novemt)er 8, 1892. I have 
been engaged in selling sewing machines 
for the past fifteen years. During the 
summer and fall months of last year I 
was on the road less than half the time, 
selling from wagons. The McKinley 
Tariff law was having its affect on this 
country. The people were nrospering 
and in good spirits. I sol^ 47 machines 
tip to November 8. This year up to July 
29 1 have sold one machine. The farmers 
in this part of the country are beginning 
to feel the effects of the job they put up 
on themselves last November, and quite a 
number of them have declared their in- 
tention of voting for Protection in « the 
future. Our little city of Owensboro 
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was on a real factory boom, but since the 
elevation to power of the Free-Trade 
party she has been as dead as a sardine in 
that line. The Owensboro Woolen Mill, 
a large concern which had just fairly be- 
gnn operations when this pojitical cyclone 
stmck it, has not been running half-time 

since last fall. 

J. W. MAHAN, 
Sewing Machine Salesman, and Poetmaster. 
Browmino, Kt., Jii]yS9, 1808. 



Facta Abont BngUab DFasea. 

(From our Special London Correspondent.) 

Editor Ahsbican Economist : Judging 
from what I have heard lately I think it would 
be a profitable speculation for a few of the 
wealthy manufacturing firms in the United 
States who are adherents to the cause of Pro- 
tection and prosperity to club together and 
defray the expenses of a tour in America of a 
thoroughly represeutative company of British 
employers and operatives. Speaking seriously, 
however, it does seem that practically all the 
Eoglishmen who go to the States from this side 
of the ocean have nothing but praise for the 
fine ^stem which has so far enabled Ameri- 
can worlring people to live comfortably and 
save a little for a rainy day. 

We eiqpect Protectionists to be enthusiactic 
in support of their cause ; but one does not 
look for an English Free-Trader to give Protec- 
tion a high testimonial. But yet this is 
so. As I have frequently pointed out, the 
cause of Protection must stand or fall by what 
it will do and has done for the operatives, as 
well as what it will aooompUsh for the masters. 
Here in Free-Trade England the condition of 
the working people is hard enough, and it gets 
harder every year. In the United States, al- 
though people have to work hard—and rightly, 
too— tney can live in comfort and decency. 

Mr. Carr, the editor of one of the leading 
Cardiff (Welsh) papers, has been touring 
round Aa\erica and is compelled to admit 
that the condition of the working people is 
better there than in England or the United 
Kingdom. He says it is the paradise of 
the workingman ; wages are high and the cost 
of living comparatively low. American opera- 
tives should note this fact and remember it. 
He says : The maigin between the amount 
of money necessary for a bare subsistence 
and the ordinary wage rate is larger than any- 
where else in the world. If people would live 
frugally they could save money rapidly in 
Am^ca. But naturally they like to live bet- 
ter, dress better, be better educated and have 
higher class amusements than in the **old 
country.'^ In England the working classes are 
compelled to accept such a rate of wages as 
put neat clothes and got d boots and the ele- 
gance and propriety of behavior, which ao- 
camptLUj the surroundings of well-pcdd labor, 
beyond their reach. ' 

Let it be remembered . that Mr. Carr, the 
Free-Trade editor of a Free-Trade paper, ad- 
mits that *' the real truth of the matter is that 
in this country (America) a workman earns 
nearly twice as much as he would in England, 
and the cost of livmg, except in the matter of 
rent and clothing, is about the same. As re- 
gards the clothes, well, if the artisan likes to 
wear garments of a little inferior make, he can 
get tbem just as cheap as in England.** Mr. 
Carr was curious to know what waiters re- 
ceive per week, and the man who attended on 
him, also an Englishman, said that his earn- 



ings were double whatlhey were in England. 
His wife, who was formerly employed in a 
London diry goods house, received while there 
$6 per week; while in Philadelphia, and in a 
similar position, she earned $10 a week and 
had more holidays. 

I learn from the New York papers that the 
Pennsylvania Railroad has, unsolicited, raised 
the wages of their employees. The lowest 
class of porters are to get $45 per month and 
the highest $65 per month. Well, all I can 
say in reply to this information is that a 
porter on the best railroad in the United 
Kingdom would not get half this sum, about 
$3J a month being an average rate of pay. 

Just now we have a big strike impending, in 
the coal trade. The colliery owners want to 
reduce the men's wages by 26 per cent Ac- 
cording to oflScial 8tati£lics the miners only 
receive about $5 or $6 per week, while the 
work is fearfully hazardous and arduous. The 
owners say that prices ere cut so very low now 
that they really cannot afford to pay any 
more. Most likely the men will have to give 
in after a struggle and return to their dreary 
toil, receiving a base pittance for their 
services. 

Then, again, look at the condition of the or- 
dinary farm laborer in England. It is pitiable 
enough. If he receives $3 per week all the 
year round — quite exclusive of board and 
lodging, which he has to provide himself— he 
may consider himself lucky; $2.50 a week for 
six months of the year and the remaining six 
are usually spent in the workhouse, thus swell- 
ing the ranks of the paupers in the winter 
time. As regards derks, their lot is even 
more dismal. There are thousands of them in 
Lond<m glad to get get work at $5 per week, 
exclusive of board and lodging, and they have 
to keep up a good appearance on this paltry 
sum. Many are exi;>ected to know two or 
three languages, while eflSciency in stenog- 
raphy and typewriting is absolutely neces- 
sary. What becomes of these people when 
they get old is a mystery. They can't Sive 
much, goodness knows, out of $5 per week. 

And then the mechanic is also feeling the 
pinch of hard times. I know one case which 
has just come under my notice, and it is typi- 
cal of many more, where a large firm of 
pocketbook and leather case makers have been 
compelled to reduce their staff of workmen 
from 50 down to 10. They say that the de- 
mand in their line is^^all for cheap Overman 
goods, and they are^compelled to go to the Lon- 
don warehouses of the Qerman manufacturers 
and spend tens of thousands of dollars on Ger- 
man goods, which take the fancy of customers 
simply because they are cheap and look nice, 
although they fall to. pieces soon after they are 
purchased. 

All these manufactured articles enter this 
country absolutely free of duty. We are pay- 
ing large sums of money to foreign makers for 
their ^>ods. Our people have a mania for 
cheap things. Our workmen are told in conse- 
quence that their services are no longer wanted, 
and they go to swell the ranks of the legions of 
unemployed, ultimately find v^g their way to 
the wqrknouse. Of course the JInglish house- 
holder, who paytf rates and taxes, nas to con- 
tribute toward the support of these paupers. 
So we see how Free-Trade works in England. 
I have taken this very simple case, because it 
illustrates very clearly how Free-Trade does 
affect the working elates. 

If a poll were taken of all the operatives in 
the United Kingdom as to whether they fa- 
vored the free Importation of manufactured 
goods they would undoubtedly reply in the 
negati ve. They are certainly against any such 
free Imports, and when the question is put to 
them in thai way they will speak out very de- 
cisively. 

London, July 29, 1888. 



PROTECTION BOOK TABLE. 



To meet frequent inqniries and a grow- 
ing call from students and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books npon Protection and kindred 
subjects, which may be read with profit 
by those seeking thorough information 
npon the American system : 

Price, 
^ Postpaid. 

Complete set of ** Defender** documents, 
published by Thx Ambrioak Pbotkct- 
rvB Tabitf Lkaous, comprising the 
issues of 1881 and 1882 $1.50 

Political Economy, with special reference 
to the Industrial History of Nations, by 
Prof. Bobt. K Thompson 1.60 

Protective. Philosophy, by David Hall 
Rice, Brookline, Mass L50 

Principles of Economic Philosophy, by 
Prof. Van Burra Denslow 2.60 

Protecticm vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoyt, 

• Ez-Govemor of Pennsylvania 2.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Patton, Pb.D LOO 

Government Revenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, U. S. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Congress L60 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University.. . 2.60 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Robt P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 
ent L60 

Speeches and Addressee, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. William D. Kelley, 
M.C 2.60 

Protection to Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 1886, by 
Robert E. Thompson of Pennsylvania 
University 1.00 

Progress from Poverty, Review and Criti- 
cism of Henry George, by G. B. Steb- 
bins 40 

Harpiony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by Henry 
C.Carey 126 

Manual of Social Science. Condensed 
fr(miCarey*s'* Principles of Social Sci- 
ence,'' by Kate McKean 2.26 

Manual of Political Economy, by B. P. 
Smith 1.26 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Car^ 2.60 

The Unity of Law, f» Exhibited hi the Re 
lations ^of Physical, Social, Mraital and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.50 

EUstory of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages, by Jas. M. Swank. Revised and 
greatly enlarged; 574 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet published on 
American shipping; 479 pp 4.00 

BOOKS BT KNOLISH PROTECTIONISTS. 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry, by Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan $1.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byles (an eminent judge) 1.25 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by David 
Syme.. 2.00 

Orders should be addressed to Wilbur 
F. Wakeman, G^eneral Secretary Amebi- 
CAN Protective Tariff League, 185 
West Twenty-thif d street, New York. . 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL OFFICERS 

OF THE 

imerican Protectiie Tariff Leagae. 



ALABAMA. 

STEPHBN N. NOBLB, Vice-Preti't Ironton 

ARIZONA. 

R. B. MORRISON. Vice-Pre$'t St. Jobn*0 

B. W. NELSON, 5fat« Sec St. John*8 

, , «„,^^^, ARKANSAS 

J. J. SUTTON, State See Hot Springs 

A. 8. HALLIDIE, Vice Pres't San Francisco 

GBO. a HIC^OX, StaU See San Francisco 

CO I.ORADO 

A. H. DANFORTH. Vice-Pres't Pueblo 

VTM^MILLIKES, State See Trinadad 

«««Tv » ^.^J**'^ A WARE. 

FRED. B. BACH, State See Wilmington 

J. C. GRBBLBT, Vice-Pre»H ! Jacksonvflle 

B. i«. SUCBT, State See JackH>nviLe 

GEORGIA. 
J. F. HANSON, Viee.i'tvs^ Macon 

ILLINOIS. 
WM. PBNN NIXON. Viee-Pres't..,'... ..ChioaffO 

I. C COPE, State See Sireator 

-r^^^T^ ^,«^ INDIANA. 

i^?^9\?'5^ r^ce-JVeaT Indianapolis 

F. J. VAN VORHIS. State See... .Indianapolis 
lOli'FA 

JOHN H^BAR, ViC€^Ptcrt Burlington 

WM. H. FLEMING, State See Dei Moines 

"K. AlVM AM 

WILLIAM B. STONE, Viee-Pre$*t Galena 

J.G. W00D,6eate See Topeka 

KENTUCK.'y 

SILAS F. MILLER, Viee-Pfes't- Louisville 

J. F. BUCKiirBR, Jr., State See LouisviUe 

Tr^TTr««^-« LOUISIANA. 

LOUIS BUSH. Viee-Frert New Orleans 

T. G.TRACY, StaU See New Orleans 

MAINE. 
JAS- H.HcliULLAN, Kice-Pres^e... .Biddeford 
CHARLES H. MOSES, StaU See Biddeford 

JAMBS A. GARY, Fice-Pree'*. .' Baltimore 

CUAS.B.COFii IN, State See Mmrkirk 

rT»vTn^» MASSACHUSETTS. 

HENRY F. COB, State See .Boston 

MCIHIGAN. 
£• ?; SISS^SJ'^^ Kiee-Pres'e... Kalamaxoo 

H.C.TILLMAN, State See Detroit 

«r ^ «, -„ MINNESOTA. 
W. p. WASHBURN, Wee- /Ve»'t.... Minneapolis 
CRAS. W. JOHNSON, State See.... Minneapolis 
Mli^SOURI. 

S-w^v.WT^<^25K, Viee-Pret^'t St. Louis 

MERRILL WATSON, State See St. Louis 

MONTANA. 

2?SSSJSS'S^'^^u^*^'^'re»H Helena 

ELBERT D. WEED, State See Helena 

^^r. «. « _^ NEBRASKA. 

GEO. W.E. DORSBY, Vice-iYes't Fremont 

ROSS L. HAMMON'S StaU Sec Fremont 

«««.,^.T «N*W HAMPSHIRE. 
HERMONF. STRAW, Kice-i^ree't. . .Manchester 

J O. LYFORD Concord 

^^ „.„^^ NEW JERSEY. 

WBT BARBOUR, Kife-Prw't Paterson 

H. W. GLBDH ILL, Stote Sec..: Paterson 

vvof YORK 

ELLIS H. ROBERTS, Vie^-Pree't Utioa 

»^ ,_NORTH CAROLINA. 

J. W. ATKINSON, r<ce.iYe«t Wilmington 

NORWOOD GIL^, StaU Sec WUmlngton 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
GEO. G. WINSHIP. Vice-P^esH ... Qrand Forks 

S. T. SATTERTHWAITE.* StaU Sec Kargo 

OHIO. 

LEWIS MILLER, Yiee-Pree't Akron 

A. L. CONGER, State See Akron 

OREGON. 
WALLACE MoOAM ANT, Slate See. . . . Portland 

PENNSYLTANIA. 
JOHN H. RICRETSON. V<ce-Pre8Y..PitUburgli 

JOS. D.WEERS,Stat^See Pittsburgh 

RHODE ISLAND 

CHAS. FLBrCHER, FIce-Pres't Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

E. W. SCREVEN, StaU See Columbia 

SOUTH DiKOT4. 

COE I. CRAWFORD, Vice-Pren't Pierre 

TENNESSEE. 

A.M. SHOOK, Ktee-Pr^e'J Tracy City 

JAMES ORMSBY, State See Tracy City 

TEXAS. 

A. E. 8HEPPARD, Viee-PrtsH Marathon 

R. R. CLARIDGB, StaU Sec San Antonio 

UTAH. 

J. B. DOOLEY, Vice-PresH Salt Lake City 

A. L. THOMAS, State Sec Salt Lake City 

TERMONT. 

EEDFIELD PROCTOR, Vice-Pre^H Rutland 

ARTHUR ROPRS, State See Montpelier 

WASHINGTON. 
WATSON C. SQUIRE, Vice-Prei t Seattle 



VIRGINIA. 

H. C. PARSONS. Vlce-Pres't.. ..Natural Bridge 

W. C. PENDLETON. StaU Sec Marion 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

N. GOFF, Jr., Vice-Prea't Clarksburg 

E.L ALLEN Grafton 

WISCONSIN. 

HORACE RURLBE, Viee-f*r«8't Milwaukee 

F. E. PARSONS, State See Madison 

WYOMING. 
LOUIS KIRK, State See Cheyenne 



THE SCHOOL OF LEARNING 

In the meantime the thousands of American 
workingmen in every city of the Union who 
find themselves out of employmenl ou account 
of the Free-Trade victory of last November 
are not of the opinion that they ** have passed 
the worst." A winter of idleness stares them 
in the face. The sufTering and privation our 
own wage workers are undergoing at the pres- 
ent moment Is the price they have to pay for 
the afsuranee Mr. Cleveland's kinsman (Benja- 
min Folsom) was enabled to give British man- 
ufacturers.— irisA Warldj Axigust 12. 



Thk following mills at Fall River, Mass., 
closed Saturday night for one week, but the 
great portion for four and probably for six 
weeks : American Linen, 87,000 spindles ; 
Anawan, 10,000 spindles ; Fall River manu- 
factory, 28,000 ; Flint, 42,000 ; Granite, 81.000. 
which has a new mill in the process of erec- 
tion ; King Philip, 106.000 ; Laurel Lake, 35,- 
000 ; Metacomet, 28,000 ; Richard Borden, 85,- 
000; Robeeon, 25,000; Seaconnet, 85,000; 
Shove, 60,000 ; Stafford. 85,000 ; Wampanoaf?, 
68,000, and Weetamoe, 84,000. These corpora- 
tions represent one-third of all the mills in the 
city. Seven thousand operatives will be idle, 
and $66,000 will be taken from circulation by 
the loss in wages.— i4}iierioan Wool and Cot- 
ton Reporter f August 10. 



Now, if the producers of the country believe 
that a change of Tariff duties is imminent, they 
will prepare for it. They must prepare for it. 
If they believe that the Industrial policy of the 
country which has prevailed for more than 
thirty years and to which all values and busi- 
ness have been adjusted is to be changed or re- 
versed, the ordinary Instincts of prudence de- 
mand them to get ready for the new condi- 
tions necessitated by the proposed new policy. 
They will raise or lower scales according to 
the probabilities.— TFm. MoKinUy, Jr. 



It Is conceded on all sides that whatever the 
Tariff legislation may be It should be at once 
inaugurated and finally settled at the very 
earliest moment possible, so that business can 
adjust its methods to it for good orforevU. 
The suspense Is more trying to business con- 
fidence than any pemidousness of actual 
legislation.— Boston Joutnal of Commerce, 
Augtutl2, 

Thb change from Protection to a Tariff for 
revenue only is so great, so sweeptiig, that 
every thoughtful man knows that it will be 
followed by a revolution in values and In 
wages of labor. To make the change at a time 
like this would be not only a mistake, but a 
great calamity. It should be the aim of every 
one to help bring the country back to the pros 
perity it so recently lost. Politics should not 
be permitted to deter any of us from perform- 
ing a plain duty. The politics which interferes 
with the return of good times and the well 
being of the country should be reformed. No 



pride of opinion, no tiieory, no party obliga 
tions should stand in the way. Our country 
first, is the true American sentiment. All 
should join in a patriotic effort to restore con 
fidence, give steadiness and integrity to our 
finances, employment to our millions of work- 
men and the*country an opportunity for its 
greatest development— TTm. MoKinley. Jr., 
in the New York Press. 



When scanning reports from the United 
States as to the progress and prospects of the 
McKiuley Tariff being reduced by the Demo- 
crats, It is worth bearing in mind that our 
great Domioion of Canada has an Interest, 
ffreat as our own In some respects, in any 
Tariff legislation of her Southern neighbor. 
Naturally, if the United States Tariff were 
lowered generally, Canadian exporters would 
benefit.— Loncfon Commerce, August 2. 

The Axebican Economist, New York, 
heads its editorial columns In last week*s i^sue 
with the following : •• Protection is not in- 
tended primarily to increase wages, but to 
benefit the laborer by Increasing his oppor- 
tunities of earning wages.** Appaitetly few 
are able to see this, and the argument is very 
common, almost universal, en the part of 
political orators, that Protection has for its 
primary object the Improvement of the condi- 
tion of the laboring classes as effected by high 
wages. We have endeavored upon a number 
of occasions to show that this was not the case, 
and that Protection had no refereooe to the 
increase or maintenance of wages, bat that it 
was made necessary on account of wages. 
Protection is solely for the purpose of promot- 
ing industry, and its extent or magnitude de- 
pends on the relative cost of labor. We are 
pleased to see our contemporary has stated so 
well the true mission of Protection, and we 
trust platform political speakers will heed it 
and ao longer practice deception upon their 
audiences. — Boston Journal of Commerce, 
August 12. 

The restoration of public confidence will not, 
however, be complete, nor the textile industries 
in a sound condition, till the Tariff question is 
solved or abandoned. At present the commis- 
sion houses are doing little or no business. The 
re-establishment of currency on a sounder bas- 
is will promote public confidence sufiEUriently 
to enable them to do a hand to month bosiness, 
but to enable them to go ahead full speed it 
will be necessary for Congress either to form- 
ulate its Tariff changes at once or to announce 
that no changes will be made for two years. 

The trade in general would prefer an imme- 
diate and final settlement to a postponement or 
to the Infinitely more disastrous uncertainty 
which is so potent a factor In the present 
depression. — Boston Commercial BuUetin, 
Augusts. 

Ajteb a national Free-Trade victory, in 
which Ohio, once the stronghold of Republi- 
canism, came within 1,000 votes of being a par- 
ticipant, it certainly ought to be the easiest 
thing in the worid to knock out that incarna- 
tion of '* robber Tariff,** William McKinley. 
Why Is it that even the most obecure Demo- 
crat Is not so brave as to rush in where he 
would have little to loee and everything to 
gain? Can it be that the fruits of last year's 
victory have not been satisfactory to the De- 
mocracy of Ohio ? It looks that way.— 3f»n- 
neapolis Tribune, July 5. 
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BARBOUR'S 

Irish Flai 
Threads 

Have stood tht 
test over a 

CENTURY, 

and to-day stand unrivalled for Strength 
Smoothneii and Uniformity. 

THI BARBOUR BROTHERS CO 
918 Gfeareli 8t«« Mew Yerlu 

Tremont-xSoffolkHills 

LOWELU MASS. 

MlNUFACfTURBBS OF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FLANNELS 

IN ALL WEieHTS. WIDTHS AND COLORS. 

O^MBATB MLTM MIUJLB. 

CAPITAL, Sl,ilOO,0««. 

Number of Spindles, ... 11Q,00( 

Number of Looms, ... 8,80( 

Pounds of Cotton used per week, - 860,(I0( 
JL. S. OOTTSIILiZj, Tr^Mtenix^^r. 

70 &ILBY ST., B08T0M, MASS. 

Smith, Hogg A Cardlneri 

Selllna Aaente, 
66 Chauncy St^ Boatont Maaa 



NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
HOWUND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP'N 

WV. D. HOWUUVD. TKBAB. BTBOV P. CAKD, AOT. 

Conbined Capital Stock, $2,000,000.00 
Total Spind e$, - - • 140,000 

COTTON YARNS. 

81i|ffle or Twisted. Combed or Carded. HOSIER Y 
TARNS, Cbsln warps. Skeins, Spools or Cops, also 
on Beams from Nos. l(rs to 100*8. 

J. M ULumcAQZ. Jr.. Phlla. Agt., 215 Chestnut St. 
Bjroa F. Card, Selliiic Acent, 

We w Bedford, ■ Mass. 

wmTmacfarlane & CO. 



-MAMUFACTUIUCRS OP- 



SI 



Per Hosiery aad Knit Goods Maanfactarer* 
a Speclaltj* 

Factory: BAYONNE CITY, N.J. 

Salesrooms: 80 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 



B. HOOLEY & SON, 

Silk -;- Manufacturers, 

Organzine, Trams, Twist, Fringe Silk, &c 
428-432 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 

La D. BROWN & SON, 

lachine Twist and Sefing Silk, 

9UL mnd €4€ BromSwtt^f JTese Ferli. 
Mills at Xlddleiown, Ooaa. 

PbUadeiplUaSi 
llUltarketi 



THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 



ItO TO 1t« SOUtH nPTM AVIMVB. 



14S TO 14t WEST NINITiiNTM tTMiT. 

Omos AND SALiMooa : 

1M TO m SOUTH FIPTN AVBMUS. 

NEW YORK. 



PRINCIPLES OF THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE, 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tariff 
League, as expres9ed in Article II. of its Constitution, is, by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low standard of wages prevailing in 
other countries ; that this is a government by the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powers; 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high standard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy ihe advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not only the industrial growth of the Republic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of itscitizens,are promoted 
by 9, judicious Protective Tariff. Thfe recent report of the United 
^ Slates Labor Commission sliows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production aittt ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
po^er depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
effort affor'led by a high standard of .wages. 

It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, will enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which manv of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli-. 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to bis share in the fruits of American 
labor, employed under free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally, The American Protective Tariff League proposes a union 
and organization of ah industrial workers of America in defense^ 
and for the elevation, of the American standard of wages, living 
and self-government. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share in 
the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-payers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS — Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em- 
ployers or employed. The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the importation of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and br adenthe fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will Th^ League identify itself with 
any political part> — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the policy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League,, 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold,. 
Esq., Treasurer, and addresssed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or ass o 
ciation wishing to unite with The League, or to obtain informa^ 
ttoa of its plans and purposes. 
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Th« Shadow of Free-Trade. 

The following letter to the Boston Conv- 
mereial BuUetiriy from a maa employed in 
a Pemisylvania mill, is interesting as 
showing the views of a worMngman on 
the present situation : 

I hardly know what to say on the Tariff 
question to your readers, as they no doabt all 
have a taste by this time, as thoee working 
people who laughed at the Tariflf quesUon a 
year ago are now asking, as they meet one 
another, " What is the cause of this duUness In 
trade? Why, last year we had plenty of 
work; why, we were working day and night, 
and then our employers could not All order?, 
and to-day we have nothing." 

I was down at the miU this morning, and 
Mr. Smith said that trade was so dull they did 
not know wh«i the mill would start again. 
He said if I could get work some place else I 
should take it. 

Now, Is this not true of a million working- 
men to-day? What is the cause? Is it the 
silver question tliat has stopped the manufact- 
urers ? I say without fear. No ! Well, what 
is it ? Why, it is this : The Democratic party 
said in their platform that the Tariflf was a 
tax on the workmen, and if they would get in 
power they would repeal the McKinley Tariflf 
bill and throw open the doors of this country 
to foreign goods and admit them free. They 
are now in power, and the American manu- 
facturer who is protected by the McKinley 
bill is taking the Democratic party at its 
wOTd. If they repeal the bill, then goods must 
be made cheaper and at a price to compete 
with foreien goods, and what is the conee- 
quMioe ? Wages must come down and the out- 
put must be limited and thousands will be 
thrown out of work. 

The silver question has nothing to do with 
the American manufacturers. But the whole 
truth is, the latter mistrust the party in 
power and they are not going to make up and 
carry stock when the party in power has said 
to them. You are paying your workmen or 
employees too much for their labor ; that the 
American laborer must give the foreign man- 
ufacturer a chance to seU his goods in this 
country. Think of it, my feUow workmen, 
asking you and your sons and daughters to 
work for wages such as they pay in Chemniti, 
BerUn, Leicester and other foreign places. 

I say, think of it ! One year ago you had 
plenty, were receiving good wage^, and were 
happy with four savings safe in a bank draw- 
ing interest and you. looking forward to the 
time when you could build and own your own 
home in this great American country, and only 
nine months after this you are thrown out of 
employment; your savings locked ^iP^n a ™k. 
may l4 gone for ever; and why all this ? A 
dSv in power '^blch has no future; a party in 
Sower which the people do not trust; a party 
m DOwer which is not American enough to run 
this ijreat Government Dare any one deny 
these facts ? Dare any one say this is not 
SmT? Is not a sUver dollar coined by our 
Government worth as ^^^'^^l^fiJ^ 
Aao ? Can you not go anywhere in the United 
^tes and lay down a sUver dollar and receive 
lull value for same I 

Let the DemocraUc party say at the &^ 
day's meeting of our NaUonal Conerew on the 
7t?day^ugust that the McKinlSy bill wiU 
iSuSl as it 2 and see how quick the manu- 
t^arm of Oils country witf open up their 
mUteMd shops and call in their idle workmen, 
Sd then you will hear one great shout go up 
from the masses of the working peopl^ 
^(nrtue, Liberty. Patriotism and Protection ! 
These are American Priocipl^^^^ ^^ 



HODGSON tt HOLT MFC. CO., 

HOSIERY ANP HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders. 

»KND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 



Cotton Openers and Lappers, 

PICKER FEEDERS. 



KITSON MACHINE CO., 



XjOTTVZIXjXj, LiC^SS. 



NEW YORK AND BOSTON DYEWOOD CO. 

MANUFAOTUBBBS OF 

EXTRACT OF LOGWOOD. 



Halm oaeei SS BeakButa 8t.« Hew T.rk. 
106 aad 1*8 nilk St., BmMb. ISSI and 134 Arek St^ PklIa4«l»hUu 

WO^KB I BBOOKIiTM AMD BOSTON. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built. 



BOTAB MSHBB ISM. 

JOHN M. 8HARPLI88 * OO. 

KunrvAonwHw or 

Dytioods and Dyof ood Eitnets, 

Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Chemicals, Ac, 
Mm. 20 as4 22 North Frort Stnot, 

PHIIiADnUPHIA. 



We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 



GEO. DRAPERS SONS, 

HOPBDALK, MASS, 



FIRTH & FOSTEft BROS. 



O-ymv't 

PROVIDENCE DYE WORKt. 
OflleOf DMI GliMtBat St., Fklladel»lil«o 

Cotton, Wooton and Woffrted Dfwij Ooogj 2?*^ 
WontodMid Mixed OMSlmacM and ^oaktnnsuM 
WMiHuWovMo£BliSbtaig Oottoo. Tarn Md Vwp 
Dyon and inooohori^ 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 

GLOBE ANILINE WORKS. 

M«iKJSlf^^!iSi^T'iSr I WORSTED YARNS. 



Woolen Yarns 

OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

Bspedallr flDs weaTintr and bosteir. also me- 
dium and Goane baokinX' 

E. M. ROCKWELL, 

liBOMlWWTBBt 



WM. MASON MFG. CO.. 

8FINNKBS0F 

Hosiery and Thread V^^,|^ 

«*• to Wb, tingle or twtoted. pat f fl mSa 
np In any maimer deHred. ■ ««■ ■■^ra 

J. H HAMBLYp 



Tbe Pittsfield lannfactnring Co., 

PITT8FIEI4D, MA88o 

WOOLEN & MERINO TARNS 

Iter Hosiery, Knit €k»ods, and Casilmeres, on Oope, 
BobbbiB or Dresaer Spools. 

NOTKI.TIK8 A SPKClALTYa 



AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 

Pawtaeketf lU I. 

Consolidation of Pawtncket Hatr doth Company, 

Amerloan Hair Cloth Padding Company. Nattonal 

Hair Seating Company, 

MAirUPACTUREBS OP 

Hair S-rt-p^R-i. fi^r, SlS^. *^'""- 

Quality superior to any Imported goods. 

Brery Piece Fally Warranted. 

Ohakuis B. Pbbtbab. Agent. 



Yalley Worsted Hills. 

ma mssi, noinmcE, i. l 
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St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 55 Liberty St 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 



MORGAN IRON WORKS 

8t«aRi Machinery of avary 
Dasorlptton. 



Foot of East 9th Street, 



NEW YORH. 



Trump Bros. Haehine Co., 

WILMINGTON, DBLAWARB, 

MttBCtfiotiiren of 

SPeCIAL UBHT MACHINERY. 

W%m ^9h 9 d M e mmf n Muis, B^r&U BmwBg 
Lmihm O^mimr Grind^rB, IfriU Chmeiu, St, 
OtkUXogum and Prioea mailed upon appllottop . 

BMakllaliad 1849. 

CYRUS CURRIKR A SONS, 

BtMua SbcIbm, Bmfltlaar Wwmmfmt U«- 



Buy Revolving Flat Cards 



-TBOU- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PETTEB MACHINE WORKS 
NIMiTOII UPPER PALU. MASS 



Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

PADTTVCKBT, R. I. 

AU kinds of Splliles osed in the ikiannfactorc 
of CettMi, Wtel 9LWi Silk. 

IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS, 

To Spool from Pop, Skein or Bobbin. 



Tompkins Brothers, 

SUCCESSORS TO 

Clark Brothers, 

MANUFACTURBBS AND PATENTEES OF 

KNITTERS, 

WINDERS, 

WASHERS, 
BRUSHERS 

and SPOOLERS, 

STOP MOTIONS 
and TAKE UPS, also 

FLOCK CUTTERS 

and SPOOLERS. 

Mo Chatge for Cartage. 

TROY, N. Y. 



NICHOLSON FILE 00., 



« 



BT TKB 



Blower System." 



"■ SJf.{^"IJS.«i."» t F. STUBTEimiT COMPtNT 

BOSTON, NBW YORK, FHIIiAPBIiFHIA, CMICAOO, liONPOW^ 



OP EVERY J[>ESGRIPTION. 
Til© AVM. GABBLE B>X. AVIRE MKQ. CO.. 

dB WUZTOJf BTMMMT^ JTMW YORK. 



J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO., 

MAVUFAOTUWnS OV THB 

BANCROFT WOOLEN WiULE 
CLINTON YARN TWISTER, 

CLINTON, MASS. 



WOONSOCKET 

MACHINE AND PRESS CO.. 

UANITFAOTUBEBS OF 

THE CITY MACHINE CO.'S 

Roving Frames, Rotary Cloth Press, 

&TJalS^ M:ikCrHINJE2B3r, 

Foldlnsr and Trimmlnsr Machines, Pulley and Coupling Forcing Maohlnos, 
SHAFTWe WITH PATEMT SELF-OIUNQ HAIMERS, RON CASTINQS OF ALL KINDS Etc 

F^rovidence ■ Macliine ■ Co., 

MANUFACTUBEBS OP 

IMPROVED COTTON AND WORSTED 

ROVING FRAMES, 

C«ttoi Cmtors aid Up Wladwt, WtraM Splnlai FrasM aad IWMara, HaM 
Italia, Flyera, Spladlaa, 6aara, Balatera. Gapa, Tabaa, ata., ata. 



564 Eddy St., 

THOS. J. HILL, Ptm. 4 TrM*. 



PROVIDENCE. R. \. 

WM.C.PEWCe.SaM*SMl>. 



COVEL & OSBORN, 

PALL RIVER, MASS. 
Deaten in all Unda of 

IfftDUfSoturen of COTTON TWT8TBD AND 
BKAIDBD BANDINGS. 

Sole Agents for the Cook Loom Forks. 

LOYAL T. IVES, 

Xaiiiif acturer of 

SPRING KNiniNG NEEDLES 

For Cyllmler tnd Rib and Warp Fraaes. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Pleaae montlon "American Bconomiat" when anawertnsr Advertlaementa. 



CAN YOU TALK 

INTELLIGENTLY WITH w^ m. W^mwmmm 
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UNION WADDING CO., 

f-Al-wttxjokeit, tl. I., 

Cotton, Cotton Waste and Pap Stock. 



MANUFACTURERS OP 



COTTON WADDING AND BATTING. 

LYMAN B. 60FF, President. H. A. STEARNS, Yioe-President and Superintendent. 

GEO. M. THORNTON. Treasurer. 



TiE KERR THREAD CO., 'r^ 

Fine Nos. In Combed Sea Island Yams, also 

Fine Hosiery Yarns. 

OOFS AUD 001TB33 A SFgOIALTY. 
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HOFFMAN" ROSENDALE CEMENT 

SUPERIOR FOR WORK UNDER WATER. 

STANDS AT THE BEAD OF AMERICAN 0SMBNT8 POB 

TENSILE STRAIN, 

UNIFORM QUALITY, 

INCREASING STRENGTH. 



Extensively Used by the U. S. fiovernment. 

For price* and otber Information, spply to 



THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 

«.».»! S.I.. it«.M.. \ titSkWS.VfUSum, }67Wllll.m8t..N..r«rl.. 



NATRONA 



_ ^. ^ Zm.lK.mrm* IT**. 

Tht8trt«|Mtaad ParMt Alia Mde aad the wily Mum amde fraa Kryalltb Aloalaa. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

lis CHBaTJfVT STREET, - - BBILADELPHIA, BA. 



nil 44 6ns8 Bleached SllTer Tissue. 

Bend for samples and circnlar oontalnlng tes- 
timonials from the largest manufacturers of 
silverware in the U. 8- all of whom, pHor to 
the passage of the MoKinley bill, used imported 
ae ezdluslTely. 



DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO., 

44 Marrav Strstt. Msw Yerk 



C. H. Dexter & Sons. 

PAPBB MANUFACTUBSBS. 

WINDSOR LOCKS, - CONA. 

White. Buff and Manilla Copying Papers. 
Stereotype Tissues. 
Silver White Tissue. 
White and Colored Tissues. 
Samples paper sent on applioation. 



AMERICAN TARIFFS, 



o-AlStor, oil.. 

Qaallty Gnaranteed. 
MANUFACTURING AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

MADE BY 

Baker Castor Oil Works, 

H. J. BAKER Sc BBO., Agents, 
93, 95 dc 97 William St., - New Yerk. 

Please mention "American Economist" when anewertngr 



FBOM 

PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief presentation of the benefits of Pro- 
tection and Ueclprocitv. will be sent to any 
address upon reoetpt of 10 cents, by 

The American Protective Tariff League, 

136 West 23d Strsst, NEW YORK. 



WARRANTED. 
SICtSlO .^LZXTTllflla 

EstabllBhed 1843. 
Original and Only American Makers, 

FISHER & NORRIS, • Trenton, N. J* 



Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of our own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at present, 
comprising everything required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

£eed & Barton, 

87 Union Square. 



CITY BUnON WORKS. 

FAOTOBY AND SALBSBOOII, 

187 and 189 Mott Street, 

(Near Broome/, 



WILLISTON & KNIGHT CO., 

1832— THE PIONEER— 1892. 

Button Manu&cturerSe 

Faecertee, BASTHAMPTOM, MASS. 

N^o Ywrk Office 540 Broadway. 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Daniel 6reeQ&Co.^ 



SOLE AGENTS, 
44 East 1 4th St., 

Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
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Paints, being best, are cheapest in 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. & 00., 

NEW YORK. PHILtDElPNU. CINCINNATI. 



The Williams Printing COs. 

COMMKRCIAL 

Printers and Binders 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF WORIC 



96 to 102 READS STREET, 



NEW YORK. 
Ad vertleem ente. 
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KiM Mp ConipniiK, 

CLEVEUND. OHIO. 

Iron and Steel Bridges, 
Viaducts, 
Turntables, 
Girders, 
' Buildings, 
Eye Bars, 
Elevated Railroads 

AND 

Structural Work of all Kinds. 



Eight Leadlngr OoTemmentB. 
BEST ANTI-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

High-tpeed Bngine, Dynamo, B^Oing-MUl, BteamsMp, BaU- 
fmd, aawMiU, €3oU«n-MiU, raper-MtU, JFoolen-ano, MIfe-tfttI, 
ffte-MUt, Bubber-MiU, augar'lirm, riour-MiU and aU MaeMnery 
BHirlngs. 

Magnolia Metal Co., 

OwBen and Bole MannflMstaren, 



,75llM«iYl0tMit8t. 
Mtft|« OfliMt4l TnUtort BiHdtoi, 



74CoillandtSt.,NEWY0RK. 



■MBfMvrtrt •! PIftIa and Aateaiatla 

Glrcttlir Rib Knitting Macliinei7. 

— MnnvoB— 
KIVtTOMI KNirm m4 all HmMtui MMhlMry. 

i>. 106 iteh SI, PtlMelptla. Pi.,U.S.i. 
THE PARKER HAMMERLESS DUN. 

i'kc safest hammerleas gnn ever maac. 
PARKER BROS., Merlden, Conn. 

S«b4 for Illaatrated GIrealur. 

_ye wonld be Dlawed to have yon see our World's 
ndrBxbmtt.Biook 8, Section Q.Mabufaoturee Bldg. 



LANDERS, FBART ft CLARK. 

NEW BRITAIN. CONN. 
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THE FlNts^ST AMERICAN 

CHAMPAGNE. 
Cook's Imperial 

JSXTBA DRY. 

American Wine Co,, St Louis, 

L anaoB, Free, and Treas. J. 8oawABACBaa,?le»>i'i«eI 
■. HnaoB, See^ 

AMERICAN CUTLERY COMPANY, 

1UJIUFA0TUBIB8 OF 

Table CaUeryt Batchers' Knlyes, 

CARVINC KNiVIS, ITC, ITC. 

1 78-1 98 Mather St,, CHICAGO , 

E9TABL1SBBD 1859, " 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS, 

Bib Knittlog Machinery, leedles, Etc. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 



NSirt' TORK, 39H-Braadway, 
GHIGAGO. 79 Lake mreet, 

*»AN FRA1ICI8CO. t34 Batter St.f 



Md SHm. 

Now in stock, an nnusually 
attractive* assortment of Pish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Porks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 

ULVXBBKITHak 

ay Union Squar e* 

& 



E. TIFFANY 



SONS, 




BBNNINGTOM, VF., 

--T"- Rib Knitting Machinery. 

B4>BII1£H8. 

Prtcee and Pareplea apoa Application, 



Crosby Steam Gage £ Valve Co.. 

8OLB MANUPAOnTRBBS OF 

' Pop Saftty Vslvtt, 
Watar Rallaff Valvas. 
laipravfd Staaai Oagaa, 

StaaaEaflnaladicatara, 
SInsleBallClilaiaWiilttlis. 
«M« Taatlag Apparatss, 
Sfflht Faad Laiirieatart, 
Faad Watar Rafaiators 
AadatharSpaelaltlaa. 
ni ... ,. —•««ed GOLD MKDAL Paris, M8S. 

Ooapllnsei the beet In aae. 

Dealers In Engine. Boiler and Mill SnppUee' 
9S OI.iVSR8TRKET, BOSTON. MASS. 

Branches ; New Tork; Chleego x London. Bna. 



^ CYCLES^ 

e-e,\5Vl.T OK MOHORi» 

Warwi ck (yclil ^r- h 

^^ i SPRINGritLD- A\ASS. 



KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 

BUILDERS OF 

Open Shed FANCY LOOMS. 

ALSO 
LOOMS FOR TAPES, RIBBONS AND SUSPCNDERS. 
and eraiy TarieCr of WeaTfna Kadilnery. I 

tor Olraalar. WORCESTER, MASS. | 



fSTERBROOK'C 

,T.7-78TEEL PENS. Q 

"•ding Nos. 14.048.128, 130,135.333,161 

Par Sale hj all Stattonam. 

THE ESTERBROOK 8TTEEL REM CO., 



MILLER BROS STEEL PENC 
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Solid Silver 

Exclusively, 



Wb makk 
soxid silvxe omlt, 

amd op but 

okb oradb, that of 

THSBXrOBB 
PUaCUASBBS SBCURB 
BMTIBB rRKXDOM FROM 
FAUBB IMFPESSIOVS; 
AMD THB QUBSnOIl 
•*I8 IT SILVER OR IS IT FLATBD?' 
IS XBVER RAISED 
OMCBRNIKG 
GIFT BIABIMO OUR 
tADB MARK. 



TIADI 



MARR 
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GOBLET CCP; 
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' for scroombrs, 
'Sachem.** 



WHITING M'FG CO. 

Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 1 8th Street, 

NEW YORK. 
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CELEBRATED HATS. 



UAUm* Round Hats St Bonnets. 

AMD 

The DunlapSIlk Umbrella. 

118 * 180 Fifth At. , bet SM and 88d «8. 
mA 181 Broadway, near Oortlandt St. 
Hew ToKk ; Palmer Honee. cadcago; 9U 
Ofcflrtant Street, Phil a delphi a. 



-AieMlee !■ all Priaelpal Cttlee. 
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ncK CIS-ATUNTIG GLOVES. 
GURK 



FOU BEimEltEli. 
The Beat In the WerM. 



FUGC. 



Oar QloTes are aitirely of ds^AHaatk 
Mannfaotare. From the raw sklB oC th* 
Kid and Goat to the flnlshed OloFt^ 
eTery prooen U completed on oar own 
premises. For saleaf all flrst^lassOlovs 
Departments In the UnUed States. 
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»AND« 

cyrrs 

ALWAYS 6iVE 
SATISFACTION 

»; TliC BEST MADE :> 



PRESBRYK THB 

American Economist 

Tou will find It Invaluable for futare refer- 
MBce For One Dollar we will send you a binder 
irhlch wlU hold a volume. Address 

AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE 

ISS Weat 99d Street, llvw Terk. 



ON WHITE 8POOL.8 

GEORGEi. CLARK, Solo ip 

IT IB . 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHER; 



HAND and MACHINE USE 



Giraeatt sew.d wttb 0. N. T. FAST BLAC» 

will never sbow wblte on tbe seam 

after being worn or wasbed. 






mArnVWAOTVaMD OBLJ At 

NEWARK. - - NEW JERSEY 




Dixoirs 

American Graphite 
PENCIL& 




Are unequaled tor smootb, tough leads. If 
not familiar with them, mention American 
Bconomist, and send 16c. for samples worth 
double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 

JERI4BY GITT, Bo J. 
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AT THE WORLO'S FAIR. 
Exhibits of Prominent lUnafSietarers 



Where Tliey Can be Seen and lieaaona 
that They Teaeb. 



The Amsrioan Economist gives a list 
of many of the exhibits of the members 
and immediate friends of The American 
Pbotbctite Tariff League, which can 
now be seen at the World's Fair in Chi- 
cago. These are arranged according to 
the boilding in which they are exhibited. 
It is not proposed to enter into any de- 
scription of their merits, becanse they 
will speak for themselves, onr idea being 
merely to draw the attention of all 
readers of the American Economist to 
the exhibits made by members and 
immediate ^ends of The League^ bo 
that, when at the World's Fair, all onr 
friends can readily hnnt them np, and, in 
. this manner, we hope to bring together 
members of The League and subscribers 
of the American Economist who hitherto 
have not had any personal acquaintance. 
Matoal conversation among onr friends 
will tend to aid the cause of Protection, 
especially if some of the lessons taught by 
these exhibits be discussed freely both at 
Chicago and elsewhere. 

In Maeblnery Kali. 

Ballou Knitting Machinery Co. of 
Bristol, Pa. Exhibit: Machinery for the 
manufacture of ribbed underwear in Sec- 
tion 80, P 52. 

Lessor.— The ma^inery used in this mann- 
factoie has been so improved as to work with 
T«ry little attention, thus minimizing the cost 
of prodnctloD. It is a parallel to the steel rail 
devekypment. 

Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Com- 
fany, Boston, Mass. Section 25. Ex- 



hibit : Safety valves, steam gages, engine 
indicators, lubricators, &c. 

Lesson.— By using first-class goods of stand- 
ard quality a large business has been built up, 
employing, until the late depression, 168 men 
every week at good wages. If these products 
had to compete in this market with some for- 
eign articles under a low Tariff rate, or with 
less Protection, the company would be obliged 
to reduce the wages of ito workingmen corre- 
spondingly. 

Delahunty Dyeing Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Section 80, Col. P 
50. Exhibit: Dyeing machinery for raw 
stock. 

Lesson.— This shows the economy in dyeing 
raw wool and cotton. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelpia, 
Pa. Section 14, Col. F 84. Exhibit: 
Saws, files, plumbs, levels, squares, &c. 

Farrel Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Ansonia, Conn. Section 8, Group 
72, Class 440. Exhibit: Calenders for 
calendering paper ; paper machinery. 

Magnolia Metal Company, New York. 
Section 10, Col. 6-58. Exhibit: Magnolia 
anti-friction metal. 

Lesson.— This teaches that as a babbitt metel 
it runs cooler, requires less oil, shows a lower 
degree of friction and will outwear any other 
form of brass or babbitt In sugar mills, pumps, 
automatic engines, high-speed engines, dyna- 
mos, roUing mills, steamships, railroads, saw 
mills, botton mills, paper mills, woolen mills, 
silk mills, jute mills, rubber mills, fiour mills 
and all machinery bearings. It is a fine illus- 
tration of what American skilled industry and 
engines can do when afforded an opportunity 
by Protection. 

Scott & Wiluams, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Section 2, Col. No. N O 51. Exhibit: 
Knitting machinery. 

Lesson.- Under a Protective Tariff such 
high-grade machinery can be profltebly em- 
ployed, and such centers of knitting industry 
as Cohoes, Troy, Amsterdam, in New York 
Stote, BenniDgton, in Vermont, and numerous 
similar localities throughout the Southern and 
Western States, to say nothing of Philadel- 
phia, be made possible. The bulling of this 
machioery requires a force of 150 hands di- 
rectly engaged in its production, in addition 
to the collateral industries, such as foundries, 
steel f orgings, yams, &q. 

The Billings & Spencer Company, 
Hartford, Conn. Exhibit: Drop f orgings 
and machinist tools. Section 29, Col. E 51. 

Lesson.— Many of the tools manufactured 
by this company are patented in this country, 
but not in Europe, and if Protection wa?e 
abolished they would be copied abroad, ex- 
ported to this country and sold at a less price 



than we could afford to sell them, on account 
of the cheap labor in Europe. 

Pho&nix Silk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J. Colunm O 40. Ex- 
hibit : All processes of sUk working ex- 
cept dyeing. 

Lesson. — American silk workers are as skill- 
ful and intelligent as those of any other nation. 
American silk machinery is the most econom- 
ical because the speediest and the most 
ingenious in the world. As no machinery ca» 
make worms or reel silk from ooooons, there- 
fore American labor would be too expensive- 
in raising silk, consequently imported raw 
silk should bear no duty. The silk industry i» 
America is wholly and undeniably dependent 
upon a Protective Tariff, because the wages of 
silk workers here are about three times what 
they are in Europe. 

, W^4JMANTIC Linen Company, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Ex&ibit : Spool cotton 
and spool cotton machinery in operation.. 

Lesson.— The lesson it teaches is that in the 
perfection to which the art of spool cottoi^ 
manufacture has been brought in this country 
through ProtectioD, the industry has been 
established with the cost of the product con- 
tinuonsly lower to the consumer, while tii» 
operative is paid wages more than double- 
those paid for the same work done In Great 
Britain, thus enabling the operative to be a 
liberal consumer of the producto of the soil, aa 
well as the productions of other operstivefr 
manufacturing other goods. He is a link in 
the chain which makes the (Jnitel States the 
greatest and best consuming market in the 
world, an ability to cgnsume solely due to the 
policy of Protection, wiiich has made the high 
wages paid possible. 

Geneva Optical Co., Geneva, N. Y., 
Section 82, Col. 8-47-48. Exhibit : Ma- 
chinery for grinding and manipulation 
of lenses. 

We have no regular exhibit at the 
World^s Fair, but our wide 12-inch band 
saws are running in the Saw Mill Build- 
ing on the band saw mills of ^ both the 
Steams Manufacturing Co. and the 
Edward P. AUis Co. 

Emerson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 

Beaver Falls, Pa,, August 22, 1898. 

IHacbinery flail Annex. 

American Card Clothing Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., Col. 28, N 47. Exhibit : 
Machinery in operation, the old style of 
1828 and the new style of 1898. 

Lesson.- Thisteachesooodusively the value 
to America of being able to produce all 
articles needed of the best quality and suited 
to the wants of the American manufacturer. 

E. C. Athens & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Section 14, Col. G I 84. Exhibit : Saws 
and saw tools. 

Lesson. ~ Except for the Protection of 
American iodostriee ttats display would haye 
been impowlble. Under Protection American 
inventors have advanced more rapidly in the 
evolution and improvement of the various 
kinds of sa ws than any other people. The rat e 
of wages acd interest on money being equal, 
a better article is forwarded to consumers at 
a less price than in any other country. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., Sec- 
tion 28. Exhibit : Sheet-metal machinery. 

LvssON.—The high wages paid to working- 
men under our Protective system has led to 
the development of this class of tools. By 
their use sheet-metal goods are manufactured 
much more perfectly, and so cheaply as to 
bring them within the reach of all. 

Potter & Athertqn Machine Com- 
pany, Pawtncket, R. L Section 2S, Col. 
<M4. Exhibit : Cotton openers and lap- 
pers. 

Lesson.— This teaches that superior cotton 
machinery is being produced in this country. 
One of the machines is a self-feeding opener 
and is patented in foreign countries, where it 
is being rapidly introduced, proving that these 
machines are superior to those heretofore in 
use in those countries and which have been 
manufactured there. 

The Edward P. Alus Company, Mil-, 
wankee. Wis. Section 80, Column Q 60. 
Exhibit : Floor 'mill machinery. This 
firm also has the following exhibits: 
Saw mill machinery in Saw Mill Bnilding, 
and engines in Power Department, Ma- 
chinery Hall ; Power House, Intramural 
Elevated Railway, and in Saw Mill 
Bnilding. 

Manufacture* and Ijlberal Art*. 

J. J. Allen's Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
North end, east of center aisle. Exhibit : 
Phosphorus. Sticks of phosphorus in 
jars, used for manufacturing matches. 

Lesson.— Almost the entire amount of this 
article used in the United States has been fur- 
nished by foreign manufacturers for many 
years, but since it has had a reasonable 
amount of Protection under the McKinley 
bill, it is now nearly all made in this country 
and the price to the consumer is lower than 
when it was furnished by foreign maoufactur- 
ers 

American Hosiery Company, New 
Britain, Conn. Section P. Exhibit: 
Full fashioned under 97ear and hosiery of 
balbrigrgan and mixtures of silk, worsted 
and merino. 

Lesson. — With adequate Protection we can 
manufacture goods of the finest class in which 
labor constitutes a large proportion of the cost, 
and turn out goods than which there are no 
better in the world. Urder the existing Pro- 
tectiye Tariff, the people who make these 
goods here earn about double the wages paid 
in foreign countries. Any reduction of the 
Tariff schedule Bill make a corresponding re- 
duction of wages absolutely necessary. 

American Waltham Watch Company, 
Waltham, Mass. Section O, Block 1. 
Exhibit : Watch movements and watch- 
making machines at work. 

S. Bachman, Merrimac Woolen Mill, 



Newburyport, Mass. Woolen exhibit. 
Case 81. Exhibit : Shawls of every 
class. 

LsssON. — Through Protection we are 
enabled to produce this class of goods in this 
country to compete in quality and style with 
any foreign make and the exhibit is for com- 
petition against all makers. 

Bound Brook Woolen Mills, Bound 
Brook, N.J. Section P. Exhibit : Cotton 
warp overcoatings and cloakings. 

J. H. Brewer, Trenton, N. J. Right 
of Main Entrance. Exhibit: Art pot- 
tery. 

Lesson.— This teaches that individual effort 
along with inadequate duUes cannot compete 
with foreign productions, where the factories 
are patronized by the (jK>vemmenf, not only 
with money direct, but through schools of art 
created with State aid for the express purpose 
of fostering the art industries. We cannot 
create art for love here in the United States. 

Cluett, Coon & Co., Troy, N. Y., Sec- 
tion G, Block 6. Exhibit : Shirts, col- 
lars and cuffs. 

Lbsson.— This is one of the most practical 
lessons in favor of Protection to American in- 
dustries which could possibly be given, ^he 
industry employs thousands of people who 
earn good wages and live comfortably and 
happily as a result of Protection. Home com- 
petition is quite strong enough. Prices for 
shirts, collars and cuffs are low, margins of 
profits small. Under Free-lVade the operatives 
will be forced to accept the excessively low 
wages of England, France and Germany, or 
the industry wUl be wiped out of existence in 
this country. This firm alone employs at least 
9000 people at Troy, N. T., Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore, Chicago and San Francisco, 
and it is only one of many similar institutions. 

M. Curtis & Co., Troy, N. Y. Section 
G, Block 104. Exhibit:- Shirts, collars 
and cuffs. 

Crane Bros. , Westfield , Mass. Section 
F, Block 10, No. 74, Gallery. ExhfWt : 
Linen record and linen writing papers. 

Lesson. — This shows what can be accom- 
plished by machine labor on a high scale of 
prices, in comparison with what Is accom- 
plished by hand labor and low wages of sim- 
ilar lines of goods made by England, Germany 
and France. 

Dempster & Place, Gloversville, N. 
Y. Section G, Gtellery. Exhibit : Gloves. 

Irsson.— These gloves can be and are manu- 
factured in this country if fairly protected. 

Jos. Dixon Crucible Company. Jersey 
City, N. J. . Section F, Gallery. Exhibit : 
Pencils, crucibles and graphite goods. 

DOHERTY.& Wadsworth, Paterson, N. 
J. With United Exhibit of Silk Associa- 
tion. Exhibit : Manufactured silk goods. 

Lbsson.— A bout twenty- four years ago there 
wai$ very little silk manufactured in this coun- 
try. At the present time we are one of the 
large^it silk manufacturing countries in the 
world. This is the resmlt of Protection. 

Alfred Dolob & Son, Dolgeville, N. 
Y. Exhibit : Felt and felt goods in Sec- 
tion 1. Exhibit : Felt shoes and slippers 
in Shoe and Leather Building. 

LxssoN.— As good a felt for piano hammers 
and actions, for polishing slass, for metal, &c.. 



can be made in America as well if not better 
thaB in Europe, providing Protection rules. 
This is the pioneer manufacturing firm in this 
industry in the United States, and previous to 
its manufacturing piano felt the entire piano 
industry depended upon the foreign-made 
goods. The ruling price for the best grades of 
piano felt in 1871,' when the company began to 
manufacture, was $6.50 ; a better grade of 
piano felt is sold to-day at $3.50 per pound, 
and imported felt is sold at the same price. 
The price of the article has been continually 
reduced because of the competition of Amer- 
ican manufacturers. If a lower TariflT should 
be adopted as proposed, the company will be 
compelled to move its machinery to Germany 
and manufacture felt there for its American 
customers, as it will be impossible to pay 
American wages and compete with the low- 
price labor of Germany. In the United States 
GK>yemment Building Exhibit, by request of 
the Patent Office, a model is shown of the 
latest fulling machines. The Patent Office 
record shows that all iuTentlons improving 
the manufacture of felts have diminated from 
these works at Dolgeville, and foreign com- 
petitors have adopted some of these improved 
machines ; in other words, whatever progreM 
has been made in this industry it was done 
under the Protectiye policy of America, and 
the result is that a better quality of felt is 
sold at almost one-half the price that American 
manufacturers had to pay before felt was 
manufactured here. 

Geneva Optical CJompant, Gkneva, 
N. Y. North Gallery, Section E, Group 
151, Department L. Exhibit : Trial lenses, 
test types, prisotometers, ophthalmo- 
scopes and optical instruments generally. 

Lesson.— The progress of improvement in 
the methods of examination of the eye and the 
scientific adoption of lenses to the defects of 
vision are improvements mainly due to Amer- 
icans. 

The Globe Pottery Ck>MPANY, East 
Liverpool, Ohio. North End United States 
Exhibit. Exhibit: Rockingham and yel- 
low ware. 

LxssoN.— Formerly these goods were largely 
imported from England. A Protective Tariff 
enabled manufacturers to sell their product, 
and to-day all the goods in this line used in 
the country are made in this country. The 
consumer is supplied with better goods and 
lower prices than were known under Free- 
Trade. 

GooDBLL Company, Antrim, N. H. 
Section O, Block 8. Exhibit: Apple 
parers, seed sowers, &c. 

HuRLBUT Paper Company, South Lee, 
Mass. Gkillery, Section F, Blocks 10 and 
18. Exhibit : Fine writing, ledger, wed- 
ding, photograph and blue print i>aper. 

Lesson.— With Protection all classes of pa- 
per can be made at home. Photographic paper 
has never before been successfully made in 
this country, all of it heretofore having been 
imported. The margin of profit in it with 
present duty is small, and were the duty re- 
moved, unless wages could be lowere 1 95 to 
50 per cent., we should at once abandon fur- 
ther attempts to make it. It is a question, 
even with the present duty, whether the albu- 
menizing of this paper can be done here, as it 
requires a large additional cost, which is nearly 
all in labor performed by women. 

H. W. Johns Mpg. Company, New 
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York. Gkneral Exhibit : Northeast cor- 
ner Gkdlery, Section F, Block 14.— Paint 
Exhibit : Gronnd floor, north of Main 
Hall, Section H, Block l.~Machinery Ex- 
hibit : Mines and Mining Bnilding, north- 
east section, ground floor, Col. 14, Section 
Q.-*Gabinet Exhibit : Mines and Mining 
Bailding, East Gallery, CJol. 11, Section T, 
near center.— Insulating Exhibit : Elec- 
trical Building, Southwest Gallery, near 
center, Section U, CJol 21,— Pipe Covering 
Exhibit : Machinery Building, on power 
plant. 

KlAMBNSI WOOLBN COMPANY, StautOU, 

Del. Exhibit: Cheviots. 

The Linden Steel Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. In the exhibit of the Wins- 
low Bros. Company of Chicago, HI. Ex- 
hibit: Step and kick plate? made of 
Linden Patent Steel Floor Plate. 

Manville Company, Providence, R. I. 
Dept. H, Section O, Group 102, Class 688. 
Exhibit : Cotton dress goods. ' 

Lesson.— This shows the development in 
this ooontry of fancy weaving as applied to 
fabrics suitable for women^s wear. 

McFarlan & Co., Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Section P, Case 4 D. Exhibit: Knitted 
overshirts. 

Parker Bros., Meriden, Qonn. Sec- 
tion Q, Block a. Exhibit: Breech-load- 
ing shotguns. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Northeast Quarter, 
Ground Floor, Section Q, Block 1, No. 5, 
Group 87. Exhibit : Alkali, alum, acids 
and kindred products. 

Lbsson.— Protection— the great bulwark of 
our nation's prosperity— has enabled us to be 
come independent of Europe in heavy chemi- 
cals, and reduced the cost of alkali, alum, 
acids and kindred products more than 75 per 
cent, as compared with prices in vogue be- 
fore the Tariif of 1861, under practical Free- 
Trade. 

The Potters' Co-Operative Company, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. Section H. Ex- 
hioit : White granite, dinner, tea and 
chamber seis, decorated. 

Lesson.— We cau and do produce goods 
equal .to those manufactured in Europe, and 
bemg protected by a Tariff we are enabled to 
pay our workmen higher wages than are paid 
for the same class of goods ia Europe, thus 
securing the best workmanship and decora- 
tions. 

Rock Mpq. Company, Rockville, Conn. 
Section P, Case 28. Exhibit: Fancy 
worsteds and woolens. 

Lksson.— The Rock Mfg. Company, as well 
as numbers of other manufacturers of woolens, 
can and will supply the people of the United 
States 'With as good if not better clothing 
than can be furnished in any other country at 
a less price. And if Congress will properly 
*' Protect" us, we will be able to continue the 
rate of wages under which we are now work 

ROOEB8 A Brother, Waterbnry, Conn. 
Section N, Block 1. Exhibit: Silver- 
plated flat table ware. 

Lksson.— The American manufacturers have 
perfected and enlarged the bnsinees that 



they can supply almost entirely the home 
market with better goods and at le« cost 
to the consumer than imported goods. The 
capital invested or employed in the business is 
estimated at not less than $10,000,000. Wages 
annually paid out are about the same and the 
product sold in the home market alone is not 
less in value than $20,000,000. The export 
trade is comparatively small, probably less 
than $1,000,000, or about equal to our imports. 
Under the last administration, and especially 
during the year 1892, the manufacturers of 
silver-plated ware in the United States, col- 
lectively and individually, running full time, 
made and sold more goods than in any previ- 
ous year, paid higher wages per day or per 
piece, and much larger wages in the aggregate. 
They sold their product at less cost to the con- 
sumer and yet realized a fair profit on their in- 
vestment. The increased product found a 
quick market, without any increase of ex- 
penses ; collections were remarkably easy, and 
losses from bad debts were less than they ever 
had been. 

The Wm. Rogers Mpg. Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Section N, Block 1. Ex- 
hibit : Solid silver and plated table ware. 

Lesson.— The American processes and meth- 
ods in the manufacture of silver-plated ware, 
which are shown in detail at this exhibit, and 
the high standard and superior quality that 
can be attained in tlie manufacture of these 
goods, both in material and labor, when pro- 
tected against the cheap foreign goods by a 
proper TarifiF. 

Smith & Wesson, Springfleld, Mass., 
Section 2, Block 8. Exhibit : Revolvers. 

The Springfield Mfg. Company, Rock- 
ville, Conn. Section P. Exhibit: Worsted 
coatings, tronserings and fine woolens. 

Lesson.— Goods are at present beiog manu- 
factured in America which are in every re- 
spect the equal of the imported goods, as a 
close inspection of the domestic goods will 
show. With adequate Protection to the 
woolen industry the United States can clothe 
her population with the best goods obtainable 
anywhere in the world, and at the same time 
our laborers are better paid than those of any 
other country. The numerous reductions of 
wages so frequently reported of late are only 
the precursor of the general revision in wages 
schedules toward the European standard that 
must take place should the Protective Tariff 
be seriously assailed. 

Standabd Mfg. Co., Pittsbnrgh, Pa. 
Section N, Block 4, No. 8. Exhibit : Por 
celain enameled baths and plumbing 
goods. 

Lesson.— Luxuries in foreign countries are 
a necessity <n this country. The equal of these 
goods is not produced elsewhere and the sales 
of the company show that American people 
wash. 

W. L. Strong & Co., New York. 
Exhibit : Textile fabrics made from 
wooL 

Lesson —The perfection that manufacturers 
havearrivedat in producing the best fabrics 
made in the world for the lowest price is well 
illustrated here. The laboring man is enabled 
to clothe himself and his family in better 
clothing and at a less cqpt than ever before in 
the history of the country. 

SwiTZ CoNDE, factories at Oswego, N. 



Y. , salesrooms 106 and 1 10 Franklin street, 
New York. Section P. Domestic Woolen 
Exhibit. Exhibit: Knitted underwear, 
overshirts, coats in silk, wool, worsted, 
wool and cotton, and silk and worsted. 

Lesson.— The manufacture of the goods 
ehown in this exhibit has grown from small 
beginnings in 1874 and from the employment 
of 25 to 50 bands to the employment of over 
700 in 1803, and from a yearly production of 
$50,000 to twenty times that amount in 1892. 
This increase and success would have been im- 
possible under Free-Trade. This is abso- 
lutely demonstrated by the condition of busi- 
ness the last few montiis, owing to the lack of 
confidence in the stability of values under the 
threatened legislation in regard to the Tariif. 
The threat alone has almost destroyed the 
business and has to-day practically the same 
effect as if Free-Trade were in actual opera- 
tion. 

Tiffany & Co., New York City. Ex- 
hibit : Jewelry, precious stones, silver 
ware, &c, 

Lksson.— Protection has made possible the 
development of the manufactures exhibited, 
such as jewelry, silver ware, silver plated 
ware, lapidary work, diamond cutting, high 
class leather work, glass, carved ivory and 
stationery, for most of which, until recent 
years, we had been obliged to depend upon 
Europa Now we dispense with the European 
goods, and those manufactured here far excel 
those of foreign make in novelty, style, qual- 
ity of workmanship and finish. Whereas 
twenty years ago Tiffany & Co. were manu- 
facturing only silver ware and jewelry, and 
importing all the other goods named, they now 
rely solely upon their own manufactures and 
give employment to an average of 1,000 work- 
men. 

Waterloo Mfg. Company, Watertown, 
N. Y. Section 12, Case A. Exhibit : 
Shawls, clothes, &c. 

The Whttcomb Metaluc Bedstead 
Co., Birmingham, Conn., Section N^ 
Block 2, Space 8. Exhibit : Brass and 
iron bedsteads. 

Lesson.— The lesson taught by this exhibit 
is that the people of the United States have 
the resources within themselves to largely sup- 
ply their own wants and requirements, aod 
when a sufficient demand exists for manufact- 
ured articles, hitherto supplied by foreign 
countries, there is energy, enterprise, skill and 
capital at hand among our own people to sup- 
ply these demand?, if encouraged and fostered 
by the correct policy on the part of the 
National Government— namely,the encourage- 
ment of ** Protection to American Industries.'^ 

New England Pin Co., Winsted, Conn., 
Section F, Block 4, Gallery. Exhibit: 
Pins. 

Lesson.— They are believers in a Tariff for 
Protection on a general basis that it is the best 
for the greater number of people, both laborers 
and manufacturers, and from their prosperity 
comes success of merchants and all others. 

ScHLOSS & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Section I, Block O. Exhibit: Braids 
(American). 

Globe Woolen Company, Utica and 
New York. Case No. 2Q, Catalogue No. 

(Continued <m Page 11£.) 
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These steadfast adherents to the policy 
of their party got bravely together 
to abolish this "robbery of the 
great majority of t^e Americaa people 
for the benefit of the few.'' To their 
predit be it said that they did not wish to 
see the *< great migority" haying their 
pockets picked by "the few." They 
labored hard and brought forth anew 
Tariff bill which, in their opinion, was 
not the "cnlminating atrocity of class 
legislation." Their action was praise- 
worthy from their view of patriotism. 
Natorally it had the effect of putting a 
very different complexion upon business 
conditions as they then existed. So great 
were these proposed changes in the ex- 
isting Tariff that in many conservative 
minds it was feared that business would 
be revolutionized. This proposed Tariff 
struck home to all, showing clearly and 
forcibly what the people had voted for. 
Lest these contemplated changes may 
have been forgotten, we here give the 
ad valorem equivalents of the Tariff 
schedule under the McKinley act of 1890, 
which is still in force, side by side with 
the "new rate," as then placed before 
the people and from which there has not 
since been any suggestion even of a di- 
vergence. .Thus : 

/ — Ad valorem duty — . 

LoSBOf 

• Pre»- Pro- Pro- 
eat, poeed. tection. 

Animals 26.17 (K> ttkiT 

Artworks 15.00 00 l&OU 

Beverages 82.66 80 1:;.66 

Books, maps 85.00- 10 l&OU 

Brassandmfis 3(1.64 26 1164 

*Breadstuff8 47.66 OU 47.66 

Bristles ia4« 00 10.41 

Brushes 40.00 15 24.00 

Buttons 6L71 20 41.71 

Carriaires and parts.... 44.(^ 80 14.82 

Oment 21.M 10 11 »4 

Chemicals 81.44 21 10.44 

Clays, earths. 88.^6 00 38.86 

Cloclcs, watches 26.99 16 11 V9 

CoaUcoke 2261 00 22.61 

Corks, mfrs. of 81.64 Vk 1^.64 

Cotton and mfrs. .... 57 88 26 82.33 

Earthenware 87.65 26 Ssses 

Birirs 40.07 00 40.07 

Feathers, flowers. 4<*.88 20 20.83 

Firecrackers 1 802 40 73.08 

F ax, H. and J., unmfd. liM 00 lt,h 

Flax, H. and J., mfrs... 89.11 20 19.11 

Fruits and nuts 27.71 20 17. U 

Fursandmfrs 21.48 11 10.48 

Oass 57.28 25 82.28 

Glue 26.00 10 1500 

Gold, sUver and mfrs... 88.04 25 ia04 

Grease 2L(iO 00 ^\,W 

Hay 44.70 00 44.70 

Hips 42.85 ao ar.85 

Indlarubber 80.M 15 15.94 

Iron, steel and mfrs.. . 55.«iO 24 81.00 

Lead and mfrs 57.19 25 82.19 

Leather and mfrs. 33.66 17 16.66 

MarO'e, stone . . 48.47 18 )i5.47 

Meralsandcompts 44 06 25 19.08 

Mineral substances 8i»J» 00 80JS8 

Musical instrumento . . 4088 20 20.^ 

Oils 2565 15 16.66 

Paints, colors 80.60 SO 10.60 

Paper and mfrs. 82.60 10 22.60 

Provisions . 8487 00 84.h7 

Kioe 64.V1 .20 84.91 

Salt 5288 00 62»9 

Seeds 2V.0( 00 2904 

Shells ... 41 00 00 40.00 

8ilk, mfr8.of 68.96 29 24.96 

Soap 27.99 15 12.99 

Spices 4<J9 20 21.89 

Spirits. distUIed 17L84 95 76.84 

Sponges 2000 10 K^.OO 

Srraw, mf rs. of 8U.00 20 RtO 

Tobacco, teaf 89.78 40 49.72 

Tobacco,mrrd 127.88 60 77.82 

Toys,maroes 8S.00 25 1000 

UmbrellHS 42.27 26 ]7J?7 

•Vefirelables 87.17 00 8.17 

Wines 54 78 40 lt.'8 

Wool, mfrs. of 95.81 25 ;0.8l 

* Barley now 80o., to be lOo. p. bu.; potatoes 
now 250., to be JOc. p. bu. 

In the foregoing table it will be seen 
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New York, Friday, September 1, 1893. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee is not yet certain whether any 
expressions of opinion will be invited 
from manufacturers in the formation of 
a new Tariff. We presume that the 
Southerners are already well posted in 
everything that concerns the manufact- 
uring industries of the Northern, Eastern 
and Western sections of the country ; that 
is, in so far as will be necessary for them 
to know, in order to carry out Southern 
domination with a force-bill Tariff. 



Put Grover Cleveland in the White House 
and give us a Democratic majority in the Sen- 
ate, and you will see the expenses diminished 
and the taxes lowered.— ATeu^ York Worlds 
November 1, 1892. 

The people are waiting to see " the 
expenses dimimshed and the taxes low- 
ered." 



The bosineas of the country has a right to 
know as soon as may be to what condition its 
enterprises for the future must conform.— 
New York World, November 18, 1892. 

This expression of opinion given by 
the World shortly 'after the last Presi- 
dential election is one that we heartily 
indorse, and it is in touch with remarks 
made by the -American Economist last 
week when referring to Ohio's great op- 
portunity. 

Had the suggestion made by the World 
nine months ago been officially and au- 
thoritatively acted upon by the President 
and his party in March, we venture to 
assert that the country would never have 
witnessed such scenes of commercial and 
financial disaster and distrust, so many 
failures of banks and business houses, 
such a hoarding of money or so unsettled, 
suspicious and wearisome a period as we 
have since gone through. The tension 
has been long and serious, widespread in 
its effects, damaging to the best interests 
of the country, and hurtful to labor. 
. The election of a Free- Trade Congress 
and a Free-Trade President was an event 
xmknownin the history of the country 
during a third of a century. When the 
Democratic or Free-Trade party last held 
the reins of government their actions 
were by no means calculated to inspire a 
feeling of confidence at this time. The 
older and more conservative business ele- 
ment, who can look back thirty years and 
more, feared for the future. Their ex- 
perience had not been shared by the 
younger element, or by the foreign ele 
ment now naturalized among us, neither 
of whom had experienced the previous 
maladministration of a Free-Trade party. 

The present Congress was elected upon 
a distinct pledge to reform the Tariff. 
The issue could not have been clearer. 
The business of the country is based upon 
its Tariff, hence a distinct economic 
change of conditions appeared imminent 
and positive. The business of the country 
had the ** right to know as soon as may 
be to what conditions its enterprises for 
the future must conform." It would 
have been wiser for the President to have 
at once called a special session of Con- 
gress to enable the Democratic party to 
carry out its "promise'' of Tariff "re- 
peal." 

But what was done ? Nothing. Busi- 
ness continued apparently in its normal 
channel, though there was an under- 
current of caution and retrenchment 
which did not appear at first upon the 
surface. There were those among the 
Free-Trade party anxious for the oppor- 
tunity to at once " repeal " the Tariff, 
that " culminating atrocity of class legis- 
lation.*' They were anxious to keep the 
" promise " of their party and immedi- 
ately show "one of the beneficent re- 
sults that will follow the action of the 
people in intrusting power to the Demo- 
cratic party." 
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that the new duties, as proposed, range 
from 10 to 78 per cent, lees than the ex- 
isting duties. In other words, oar present 
industries would be protected from 10 to 
78 per cent, less than they are now pro- 
tected, so that the profits of manufactur- 
ers or wages of labor, or both, must suffer 
to that extent. 

Under the McKinley Tariff our imports 
of foreign goods in the above schedules, 
during 1892, amounted in value to $855,- 
000,000. But under these proposed new 
duties it is expected that the imi>orts will 
amount to $490,000,000 within a year from 
the time that they become law. This 
means increased purchases of $185,000,000 
of foreign goods and decreased manufact- 
ures of $185,000,000 of domestic goods. 

This is what the people have before 
them. The President in his message to 
Congress this month referred to the 
pledge given by the Free-Trade party, a 
pledge that it had been his intention to 
redeem by summoning Ck>ngress in spe- 
cial session in September. Thus ** the 
business of the country*' is assured of 
economic changes, and it is only right 
that business should know, promptly aad 
speedily, *' to what condition its enter- 
prises for the future must conform." 

There will be no return to proei)erity, 
or even a semi-satisfactory condition, till 
this Tariff question is settled. The pro- 
posed Tariff set before the people, giving 
reductions of 10 to nearly 80 per cent., 
has done incalculably more harm than 
anything else. It showed what were the 
ideas of the Free-Traders and to what 
terrible lengths they would go in order 
to have foreign goods sold largely in our 
markets. As the Sun said in June of last 
year : "Is there not any way of shutting 
up these Reform Club idiots? Has no one 
the power to gag them?** 



from British shipyards and from British 
owners. England also remembering the 
injury done to our shipping by vessels 
turned out from her yards wishes the 
ability to make " washed" sales to us in 
case of any threat of war. 



Oar Flag at Sea. 

Seaboard has just printed the last of 
Captain Wm. W. Bates' letters that were 
originally published in the Chicago Inter- 
Ocean, These letters are in part a con- 
densation of Captain Bates' "American 
Marine " and in part a continuation of his 
arguments. Their publication has been 
timely, ^o one who wishes to fully un- 
derstand the causes that have led to our 
virtual abandonment of the oversea car- 
rying trade and the relinquishment of the 
profitable employments connected there- 
with will fail to read the "American 
Marine." And every one should read the 
letters above referred to. We hope that 
Seaboard will reprint them and offer 
them for sale in pamphlet form at such a 
price that the letters will have general 
circulation. 

England, flushed by success in the last 
election, is now working all of her nu- 
merous strings in this country to convince 
our people that their only way of regain- 
ing our seaborn traffic lies neither through 
subsidy nor discriminating duty, but 
solely through the pflrchase of vessels 



Employer and Employee. 

As a general thing there is but little 
similarity of interests between employer 
and employee in the United States. We 
seldom hear of the manufacturer taking 
much interest in the affairs of the laborer, 
nor does the laborer care anything for his 
"boss" outside of the factory. Each re- 
gards the other too much as a means for 
making a livelihood. Such a condition 
has the effect only of maintaining a cer- 
tain degree of reserve between both 
parties, which grows into a constrained 
and disinterested sentiment. It would do 
no harm for any employer to unbend and 
concern himself a little in the affairs of 
those working for him. It is to his in- 
terest that they should be comfortable 
and contented, not only in their work 
itself, but also in their home lives. A man 
who is satisfied with his surroundings and 
takes an interest in what he does is going 
[ to be far more useful to his employer than 
the man who merely regards the work- 
shop as the source of his livelihood. A 
kind word, with a little attention to the 
comfort knd welfare of the wage earners, 
costs nothing, but helps wonderfully to 
brighten up the hours of toil. Take some 
interest in those under you, and they in 
return will quickly appreciate that " the 
boss is not half a bad fellow." Get them 
to understand that their interest is your 
interest, their welfare is yo^r welfare, 
and that what is good and beneficial for 
the manufacturer must be proportion- 
ately good and beneficial to the wage 
earner, that the interests of both are and 
must be mutual. 

A case in i>oint has just occurred at 
Paterson, N. J., and is reported by the 
Carpet and Upholstery Trade Beview, 
August 15, as follows: Mr. William 
Barbour, president of the Barbour Flax 
Spinning Company, is a director in the 
First National Bank of Paterson, N. J., 
the Paterson Savings Institution and the 
Paterson National and Paterson Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company. The sixty 
days' notice rule in regard to the draw- 
ing of amounts over $100 has been en- 
forced by the Paterson Savings Institu- 
tion, and some of the employees of the 
Barbour Flax Spinning Company, who 
were depositors in the Siavings Institu- 
tion, became alarmed. At this point Mr. 
Barbour came forward with characteris- 
tic decision and promptness, announcing 
that he would guarantee every account 
held by his hundreds of employees, and 
give his personal check for the money to 
any one who needed it. Mr. Barbour's 
action in this matter cannot be too highly 
commended, showing as it does kindly 
consideration for his employees and like- 



wise the sagacity of a thorough man of 
affairs. It would be weU if other busi- 
ness men would display the same courage, 
promptness, intelligenoe and generosity 
in the crisis which now confronts us. 

Mr. Barbour ia a prominent Defender 
of The Ambrioan Protbctivb Taxot 
League. 

Iowa*s Great Opportunity. 



As a good, stanch Protection-favoring 
State, no fault can be found with Iowa. 
Its broad acres support thousands of in- 
dustrious farmers, who in turn support 
the manufacturing industries that build 
up towns and cities, which again enhance 
the opportunities for the farmers to earn 
a comfortable competency. 

Possibly there is no State in the Union 
where the object lesson of Protection can 
be better illustrated than in Iowa. It is 
centrally situated and therefore pretty 
equally removed from influences that 
predominate in seaboard towns. The 
people of Iowa are as good consumers as 
can be found in any other State in the 
Union. The manufacturers there find a 
market among their own people, the best 
of markets — a homa market. The farmers 
there find a market among the manufact- 
urers and wage earners, the best of mar- 
kets--a home market. Each needs the 
other in order to attain that degree of 
affluence and prosperity for which Iowa 
has been so remarkably distinguished 
during the recent unsettied condition of 
the country. 

The Protection that is afforded to the 
farmers assures them of a reasonably fair 
price for all the products that they may 
grow. Competition among them checks 
too high a price, but they have the as- 
surance that the Protective Tariff pro- 
hibits heavy importatiijns of wheat grown 
by coolie labor in India, or of free colo- 
nial wool grown at a ncmiinal cost on the 
free lands of Australia. In a similar 
manner the manufacturer is assured that 
his enterprise in building a factory to 
make clothing is protected. There is 
thus a feeling of contentment established 
at the outset, a feeling that tends to en- 
hance the enjoyment of life, which is 
equally as important as the mere gains of 
business. 

Iowa experiences and has experienced 
within its own confines the beneficence of 
Protection to a remarkable degree. It 
remains for Iowa this fall to show not 
only its adherence to that policy, but also 
its unlimited faith and belief that Protec- 
tion and Protection alone is conducive to 
its best interests, by giving a larger ma- 
jority than ever recorded to the legis- 
lative candidates who will elect a suc- 
cessor to Senator Wilson, thus empha- 
sizing the necessity of Protection through 
their Senatorial contest. 



Cub friends in England are congratu- 
lating themselves that their impor s have 
decreased by $^,000,000, almost exclu- 
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flively accounted for by their small pur- 
cbases of flour, barley, com and cotton 
from the United States, the raw cotton 
alone decreasing to the extent of $27,500,- 
000. This seems strange. When Fiee- 
Trade was rampant 80 years ago the 
Sonthemers looked to England for every- 
thing. How does it happen then that 
with a Free-Trade administration this 
year the expor s of raw cotton to Eng- 
land have decreased so heavily ? 



A Suppressed Report 



The American Eoonomist publishes 
this week, as a special supplement, the 
complete text of two official reports 
made by Hon. Wm. Burgess of Trenton, 
N. J., formerly (United States) Ck>n8ul.to 
Sheffield. These reports bear directly 
upon the comparative cost of manufact- 
ures of pottery in this country and in 
England, as well as upon the condition 
of the laborers in both countries. The 
second of these reports was forwarded 
by Consul Burgess to the State Depart- 
ment, but has been withheld from pub- 
lication by the present Secretary of 
State, presumably, we suppose, becauel^ 
it shows the condition of the American 
pottery makers to be' better than that of 
the workers in the English potteries, a 
condition that is not in touch with the 
Free-Trade ideas of the present adminis- 
tration. The American Economist, how- 
ever, has obtained a copy of the report 
and'gives it that publicity which it de- 
serves. It should be particularly inter- 
esting to the pottery workers in Ohio 
just now, when they can compare their 
present conditions with those of the En- 
glish workers, which will be their con- 
ditions under Fre^Trade. In this con- 
nection it is worth noting that our im- 
ports of pottery from England during the 
fiscal year ending June 80, 1898, were 
$565,000 larger than in the previous year, 
and that in July we imported $60,000 
more of English pottery than in July. 
18»3. The Ohio workers will appreciate 
the efforts of the English manufacturers 
to get their goods in here at any price 
that will help to check the American in- 
dustry. The suppressed report of Consul 
Burgess explains the reason. 



stated how much it will cost the manu- now have Southern domination 
facturers and importers of foreign leaf j prospects of a force-bill Tariff . 
tobacco to ''induce this committfe to do 
away with the robber duty on foreign 
labor." 



with 



The Same Old Party. 



Cleveland, 
Auffust, 1893* 

With plenteous crops, 
with abundant promise 
of remunerative pro- 
duction and manufact- 
ure, with unusual in- 
vitation to safe invest- 
ment, and with satis- 
factory assurance to 
business enterprise, 
suddenly floanclal dis- 
trust and fear have 
sprung bp on every 
side. 

Numerous moneyed 
institutions have sus- 
pended, because abun- 
dant assets were not 
immediately available 
to meet the demands 
of frifirhtened deposi- 
tors. SurvivinK cor- 
porations and individ- 
uals are content to 
keep in hand the money 
they are usually anx- 
ious to loan, and thof^ 
eoffaged in leflr'tlmate 
business are surprised 
to find that securities 
tbev olfer for loans, 
though heretofore sat- 
isfactory, are no 
lor irer accepted. 

Values supposed to 
be fixed are last be- 
coming conjectural, 
and loss and failure 
have involved every 
branch of business. 



Bncbanan, 
December, 1857* 

The earth has yielded 
her fruits abundantly ; 
our great staples com 
mand high prices, and 
up till witbin a brief 
period our mineral, 
manufacturing and 
mechanical occupa- 
tions have largely par- 
taken of the genernl 
prosperity. We have 
p«)6sessed all the ele- 
ments of material 
wealth in rich abun- 
dance, yet, notwith 
standing these advan- 
tages, our country in 
its monetary Interests 
is at present in a de< 
plorable condition. 

fn the midst of un- 
surpassed plenty, we 
find our manufactures 
suspended, our public 
works retarded, our 
private enterprises 
abandoned, and thou- 
sands of useful laborers 
thrown out of employ- 
ment and reduced to 
want. Under these 
circumstances a loan 
may be required before 
tbe cloee of your pres- 
ent session, but this, 
although deeply to be 
regretted, would prove 
to be only a slii^t mis- 
fortune when com- 
pared with the suffer- 
inor and distress pre- 
vailing among our 
people. 



Southern domination with a force-bill 
Tariff is what American manuibcturers 
may look for. Read the names of the 
committee : 

Ways and Meana— Wilson (West Virginia), 
chainnaa ; McMillin (Tennessee), Tamer 
(Georgia), Montgomery (Kentucky), Whiting 
(Biichigan), Oxskran (New York), Stevens 
(Massachusettf), Bryan (Nebraska), Breckin- 
ridge (Arkansas). Bynum (Indiana), Tarsney 
(Missouri), Reed (Maine), Burrows (Michigan), 
Payne (New York), Dalzell (Pennsylvania), 
Hopkins (Illinois). Gear (Iowa). 



Wilson's district is composed of fifteen coun- 
ties up in tbe mountains of West Virginia, 
and the entire fifteen put together have fewer 
factories within their limits than are to be 
found in half an hour's walk about tbe streets 
of any of our large cities. W ilson himself has 
as little interest in the activities of industrial 
life as his district. He would rather pore over 
the pages of forgotten lore than Usten to the 
hum of a thousand spindles, and sit alone un- 
der his study lamp than mingle in the busy 
throng. 

It is to such a man with no interest in com- 
mon with either capital or labor that tbe work 
of shaping the industrial policy of the nation 
has been intrusted —flsnr(^ L. Stoddard in 
the Mail and Exprtss, 



The United States Tobacco Journal, 
which is the representative organ of the 
tobacco manufacturers and importers of 
foreign leaf tobacco, is already gloatitg 
over the prospects of killing the American 
leaf tobacco industry, and says: "The 
composition of this committee augurs 
well for an early, speedy and radical 
change of our Tariff. If the trade cannot 
induce this committee to do away with 
the robber duty on foreign labor, they will 
never be able to do it.*' The American 
tobacco growers can thus see the urgency 
for their active co-operation with other 
Protected American interests. It is not 



The gall exhibited by the farmers of 
Bermuda in wishing to secure special 
customs concessioud for large importa- 
tions of their farm products, which com- 
pete here with tlie products of American 
farms grown by American farmers, would 
be astounding were it not so generally 
and thoroughly known abroad tbat the 
present President and the party now con- 
trolling Congress are in favor of Free- 
Trade, and more especially of Free-Trade 
with an English flavor. What Bermuda 
should do is to apply for annexation to 
the United States or enter upon some spe- 
cial reciprocal treaty that will give 
American manufactures imported to Ber- 
muda an advantage ever British goods. 
If Bermuda thinks there is anything good 
to be got out of the United States it 
should be willing to join in with us and 
become one of us, or share some of its 
own good things with us; but it is quite 
on the cards for the Bermuda farmers 
to get what they want without making 
any special concessions to us, because we 



Oyer thirty years ago it used to ceet 
between six and seven percent, per capita 
of our population to collect our customs 
revenue, which was then only one-half of 
what it is to-day, when the present cost of 
collection is less than four per cent. In 
the same rate of proportion, the cost of 
collection under the new Free Trade 
Tariff should soon motmt up to twelve 
per cent. ; that is, when we have Southern 
domination and a force bill Tariff. 



The table published this week, show- 
ing the present ad valorem percentage of 
duties on imports of foreign manufact- 
ures side by side with the duties as pro- 
posed by the Free-Traders, gives all man- 
ufacturers an exact idea of the amount 
of Protection that they are likely to lose, 
though the loss may be greater under 
Southern domination through a force - 
bill Tariff. 



In 1890, when the McEinley bill be- 
came a law, the average price of raw 
cotton was 10.1 cents per pound ; in 1893, 
after the election of a Free-Trade Presi- 
dent and a Free-Trade Congress, the 
average price of cotton is 7.2 cents per 
pound. It looks as if the old Free Trade 
party is not looking properly after its 
friends in the South. How is this? 



The News and Courier of Charleston, 
S. C, is loud in its denunciation of cheap 
money, but is still insisting upon cheap 
European goods, if^ich will mean cheap 
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POTTERY. 

A Snpprrased Report Published. 



English Ys. American. 

A Valuable Doeament by IT* S* Consul 
BnreeM of New jreraey— l¥hat He 
Learned In Staffordslilre— 9 o m e 
Trade Statistics— A Later Report 
Plseon - boled — Tbe Democrats 
Afraid to Publish It— Comparisons 
of Cost of LlTlnc Betmreen Encll«h 
and American Potters* 

There is no point of observation in the 
world so well adapted to a comprehen- 
rive view of the pottery industry as that 
occnpied by one situated in the great pot- 
tery district of England. The products 
of the Staff ordshire potteries are known 
throughout the world, &nd a study of 
them, from whatever point of view ti^en, 
would prove interesting, particularly so 
to those who are directly interested in the 
like industry in Other parts of the world. 
Were we to take up the subject from an 
artistic standi>oint, we should find 
wonderfully rich fields, full of genera- 
tions of study, growth and culture. 
Were we to study the social questions, the 
relations between employer and employed, 
the working potter in his home life, the 
cost of living in all its details^ in either or 
aU would we find mines full of wealtl^of 
facts well worth the labor of getting. I 
have had, however, in mind the one idea 
in the collecting of material for my re- 
port—that of obtaining as accurately as 
possible all the facts and figures entering 
into the cost of production of the ordi- 
nary classes of pottery wares commonly 
used in the everyday household of the 
millions, and of which the vast bulk of 
the output of the potteries for the Ameri- 
can market consists. 

I have obtained my information from a 
large number of the manufacturers — from 
some of the largest, as also from some of 
the smallest, in the district— and I desire 
hereby to ^acknowledge the uniform kind- 
ness, courtesy, and frankness with which 
I have been received. 

In reporting the results of my investi- 
gations it will be interesting to compare 
the many items entering into the cost of 
production in the Staffordshire potteries 
of this country with the same items en- 
tering into the cost of production of the 
same class of wares made in Trenton, N. 



J. In the pottery industry there is no 
necessity for any approximates. The ele- 
ments entering into the cost of produc- 
tion are fixed quantities alike in England 
and the United States. True it is that 
the exact methods of reaching these costs 
differ slightly, but can be reduced to a 
like basis and accurately comi>ared. For 
example, the filling of the ovens, or kilns, 
differ, inasmuch as in England the work 
done is paid for by number of dozens of 
pieces of ware placed in the ovens ; in the 
United States it is paid for by the num- 
ber of bungs, or pUes, of saggars (cases in 
which the ware is placed to be fired) 
placed in an oven, a given number of 
such bungs being considered a day's 
work. It is therefore easy to estimate 
the number of dozens of ware in an En- 
glish oven or the number of bungs placed 
in a given time in an American oven. 
Thus I repeat that all the elements enter- 
ing into the making cost price we can ar- 
rive at very accurately, and compare on 
a just and equal footing, and in such a 
way that no honest seeker after facts can 
be misled into error. 

When we analyze the cost of produc- 
tion and resolve it into its elements, we 
find them to consist of the following : 

(1) The interest account. The amount 
chargeable to this account depends, in the 
first place, on the current rate of interest 
and then on the amount of capital in- 
vested, including in this the amount in- 
vested in the plant in all its parts and 
that required for the working capital of 
the business. This is again divided into 
the active capital and the semi-active or 
that required to be locked up in the 
carrying of stock goods. The last item 
differs in amount very greatly in the two 
coxmtries, inasmuch as the American pot- 
ter has to take the place of both manu- 
facturer and merchant to his customers. 
He must carry a large and assorted stock, 
so as to be ready at a moment's demand 
to fill his orders. A like order given by 
the same customer to an English manu- 
facturer would not be expected to arrive 
within two or three months and would be 
patiently waited for. In the handling of 
Ehiglish goods the merchant anticipates 
his wants. He it is who carries the stock 
goods, and it is his and noi the English 
potter's capital that is locked up in 
stock goods. The consequence is that 
the American potter must, and does. 



manufacture for stock, while the English 
potter manufactures on orders. Taking 
into consideration the cost value of these 
stock goods, it is readily seen that it in- 
volves a large additional outlay of capital 
on the part of the American, as com- 
pared with the Englisti, manufacturer ; 
so great, indeed, that similar potteries 
as to ci^acity and class of trade handled 
which I have had the privilege of in- 
vestigating will carry in England but 
about (10,000 worth of wares in stock and 
in course of manufacture, as against 
150,000 in the Unite4 States. 

(2) The taxes. 

(8) The materials, including all costs 
and charges for freight, &c., laid down 
at the works. 

(4) The labor— t.c., the wages paid to 
the actual producers of the ware. 

(5) The expenses, including wages paid 
the non-producing help, the official and 
clerical help, and all other elements en- 
tering into the running expense of the 
factory. 

I will not enter into the cost of dispos- 
ing of the goods, although it is a large 
element in the expense account of every 
factory. Every manufacturer has his own 
methods, and the cost in this particular 
differs in the case of each individual con- 
cern, whether it be in England or the 
United States. 

CAPITAL. 

The amount of invested capital is an 
element differing greatly in the two 
countries. There are two ways of arriv- 
ing at these facts. One— and perhaps 
the most satisfactory— way is to find the 
exact cost -of plants of equal capacity 
in England and the United States. The 
capacity of a pottery plant is estimated 
by the number of its ware ovens, or 
kilns. An oven 16 feet 6 inches in 
diameter and 17 feet high is considered 
a standard oven ; so that, by taking 
for the sake of comparison a well- 
equipped pottery of six-oven capacity, 
we can very accurately arrive at a 
satisfactory basis of values. The other 
way is to take a well-fitted, model pottery 
and by intelligent estimates from practi- 
cal builders arrive at the actual cost of a 
plant built on the same plans on both 
sides of the Atlantic. 

Taking up the former idea, we find a 
great difference in the actual money in- 
vested in the plant proper. By the plant 
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I mean the land, bmldings add machinery. 
Althoagh there are many other itemi^ en- 
tering into the maKe-np of a complete 
^(Vttery plants yet we will cbnsider these 
P-^tach. ^ saggars^ miOldev ware boalrdd, 
to<^, &c.— -separately. In the constrac- 
tion of a pottery in the United States it is 
a matter of necessity to so arrange the 
plant as to make it sait the extremes of 
the American climate, thns necessitating 
an additional outlay of money in matters 
of proper heating and drying for the cold 
winter months and proper protection 
from the heat and storms of the snmmer. 
This is an item of mnch greater difference 
than one would at first suppose. Then, 
as has been intimated, the English manu- 
facturers not requiring to carry large 
stocks of finished goods, there is there- 
fore ^ot the need of the large warehouses 
for the storing of the same, again cutting 
down the cost of the plant materially. 
The estimated cost, therefore, derived 
from the actual cost of two six-oven pot- 
teries, one in this (Staffordshire) district 
and one in Trenton, N. J., is $60,000 for 
the former and (72,000 for the latter. 

Now, if we take our figures from esti- 
mates made on the same plans and speci- 
fications by competent contractors, build- 
ing on lands similarly situated as to rail- 
way and canal conveniences, and making 
the above-mentioned aUowances, we will 
arrive at substantially the same figures. 

The next elements entering into the 
plant investment are, as already men- 
tioned, saggars, molds, ware boards, 
tools, &c. 

Saggars,— A pottery of the size we have 
taken for consideration would require 
for the most economic placing of the 
ware at least 15,^00 saggars, assorted in 
size and shape to suit the class of ware 
handled. The average cost of these sag- 
gars, or cases, for material and labor in 
the assortment generally carried by the 
ordinary table and toilet ware manufact- 
urers would be as shown in the follow- 
ing comparative table : 



DescHption. 


BngUind. 


€nited 
States. 


Average cost of material 
Average cost of lat>or.. . . 


Cents. 
2 
2.28 


Cents. 
6 
4.88 


Total average cost 
persaggar 


4.22 


9.38 



Taking 15,000 saggars at 4.22 cents each, 
we have $688 as the cost of the English ; 
and the same numher of saggars at 9.88 
cents gives the cost of the American as 
$1,407. 

jlfofcb.— The molds, as well as the sag- 
gars, ware boards, and tools, enter not 
only into the original cost of the plant, 
but are also a weighty element in 
the running expense of the busi- 
ness. The molds, being made of plaster 
of paris, are not of a very durable nature 
and require to be constantly replenished. 



The detail difference of the cost of ma- 
terial aiid the labor are given elsewhere. 
The total nunkber oi^ working molds re- 



quired for a six-oven pottery would be 
about 5,250 dozens, divided about as fol- 
lows : 



Ta^le Showing the Approximate Numher and Making Price of Molds Required for a 
SioOten Pottery ip England and the United States, 



Molds. 


1 


Bncrlish cost in wa^es. 


American cost in 


wa^es. 


Rate. 


Amount. 


Rate. 


Amount. 


Bakers: 

3 inches.... dozens.. 

4 inches do 


50 
60 
SO 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

100 
100 
100 

60 
00 
00 
60 

120 
60 

60 
00 
60 
60 

60 
60 
00 
60 
120 

120 
120 
120 
60 

200 

aoo 

100 

30 
80 
80 
30 
30 
20 
20 
20 
20 
SO 
20 
20 
20 
20 
5 

fiO 
60 
60 
50 

60 
60 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
30 

30 
30 
30 

80 
30 
30 
10 

200 
300 
40 
800 

100 
200 
300 
100 
60 
100 

60 
60 


24 cents per dozen.. 

do 

.. .. do 

do 

do 

... do 

42 cents per dozen.. 
do 

do 

. ... do 

12 cents each 


$12.00 
12.00 
12 on 
4.80 
4.80 
4.80 
8.40 
8.40 

' 36.00 
36.00 
38.00 

7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 

48.20 
6.00 

26.20 

26.20 

26.20 

,26 20 

720 

7.20 

7.20 

28.80 

21.60 

5D.40 
50.40 
50.40 
25.20 

48.00 
72.00 
24.00 

7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
4.80 
4.h0 
8.40 
8.40 
8.40 
8.40 
8.40 
8.40 
9.60 
2.40 

7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 

21.60 
16.80 
26.40 
28.40 
21.00 
21.60 
21.60 
6.00 

7.20 

7.20 

7.20 

12 60 

21.00 

1260 

19.30 

19.30 

2.40 

28.00 
42.00 
66.00 
64.00 

14.00 
28.00 
42.00 
18.00 
9.00 
14.00 

8.40 
8.40 


40 cents per dozen.. 
do.. 


$20i)0 
20.00 


6 inches.. ...do 

6 Inches. . . . . do. . . 
7 inches..^ ..do.... 

8 inches do ... 

9 inches do.... 

10 inches do ... 

Bowls: 
248 

aos 


do 

do 

65 cents per dozen.. 
do 

.... do 

80 cents per dozen.. 

46 cents per dozen.. 

do 

.. ..do 

25 cents each 

do 

do 

do 

55 cents each 

25 cents per dozen.. 

75 cents each 

.... do 


».00 

!§:$» 

18.10 
18.00 
16.00 

46.00 
45 00 


38s 

Punch— 
8 inches 


45.00 
16.00 


9 inches 

10 inches 


do 

do 

do 


16.00 
IB 00 


12 inches 


15 00 


Butters : 
Covered 


36cent6each. 

12oente per dozen.. 

42 cents each 

do 

do 

do 


66 00 


Individual . .dosens. 
Casseroles, covered : 

Cinches 

7 inches 


12.80 

46.00 
46.00 


8 inches 

9 inches 


do 

.... do 


45.00 
45 00 


Comports: 
7 inches. 


12 cents each 

do 

do 

48 cents each 

18 cents each 

42 cents each 

da 

do 


26 cents each 

do 

do 

$lJS5each 


15 00 


8 inches. . 

9 inches 


. 16.00 
15 00 


Cuspidors, No. 3 


75.00 


Creams 


86 cents each 

75 cents each 

do 

do 


42.00 


Cover dishes 
(to 


JO.OO 


78 

80 


90.00 
90.00 


9b 

Cups: 

Coffee dozens.. 

Tea do.... 

After-dinner.do.... 
Dishes: 

8 inches do... 

iinohes do . . 

5 inches. ... do. . . . 

6 inches do.... 


...do 

24 cents per dozen.. 

..do 

do 

do 

do 

. ..do 

do 

do 

do 

.. ..do 

42 cents per dozen.. 

do 

42 cents per dozen.. 

do 

do 

..do 

48 cents per dozen.. 
do 

14 cents per dozen.. 
do 


. ..::dS:::. :::::: ::::: 

40 cents per dozen.. 

do 

do '. 

da. 

do 

do 

do 


45.00 

80.00 
ISOOO" 
40.0Q> 

12.0» 
l«.Oft 
12 0l> 
12.90 


6 in. (Single).. do.... 

7 inches do... 

8 inches.. .. do 

9inches do. .. 

Winches do.... 

U inches .. ..do.... 

12inches do ... 

13 inches do ... 

14 inches do ... 


do 

66 cents per dozen.. 

..do 

75 cents per dozen.. 

do 

75 cents per dozen.. 

do 

$1.40 per dozen . . . 


12.09 
18.O0I 
18.60 
1S.0» 
15.00 
15 0i» 
16.00 
28.00 
28.00 


16 inches do.... 

18 inches . . do 


do.. 

do 


96.00 
7 OO 


Icecreams: 
8U inches. .. do.... 
4 inches . . do 


80 cents per dozen.. 

do 

do 


15.00 
16.00 


4^ inches.. ..do ... 
5 inches do 


do 

.. ..do 


16 OO 


.. .. do 


16 00 


Juir8« 
48 


86cent8each 

28 cents each 


60 cents each 

55 cents each 

46 cents each. 

36 cents each 

do 

do 


86 00 


6s ... 


38 00 


las... *.*.. 


22 cents each. 


54 00 


IS.:::::::::;:::::::.: 


do 

18 cents each 


06.00 
42.00 


888 


do 

do 

20 cents per dozen.. 

24 cents per dozen.. 

. ..do 

do 

42 cents per dozen . 

do 

do... 

66 cents per dozen.. 

do ... 

24 cents per dozen.. 

14 cents per dozen.. 

do 

do 

18 cents per dozen.. 

14 cents per dozen.. 

do 

.. .do 

18 cents per dozen. 
18 cents per dozen.. 
14 cents per dozen.. 

14 cents each 

do 


42.00 


4S% 


do 


42.00 


MuffS. 80b. . . .dozens. . 

a Inches do ... 

4 inchee .... do . . . 


35 cents per dozen.. 

50 cents per dozen.. 
do 


10.50 

15.00 
15.00 


6 inches do ... 

6 inches do... 

7 inches do 


do 

65 cents per dozen.. 
do 


16.00 
9.60 
32 50 


Sinches do.... 

Oinches do .. 

10 inches.. do.... 


. ..do 

76 cents per dozen.. 
do 


19.60 
22.50 
29 60 


Pickles do ... 

Plates: 
Plat— 
5 inches... do.... 
6 inches. ...do ... 
7 inches ....do ... 
8 inches .. do.... 
Deep— 
6 inches.... do.... 
6 inchee. ...do... 
7 inches. ...do ... 
8 inches.... do.. . 
Cake. do .. 


70 cents per dozen.. 

40 cents per dozen. 
do 

45 cents per dosen. . 
do 

40 cents per dozen.. 
do 

46 cents per dozen.. 

do 

do 


7.00 

80.00 
UO.OO 
180.00 

iB6.ao 

40.00 
80.00 
185.00 
46.00 
88.60 


Cup do.... 

Salads: 
Sinches 


80 cents per dozen.. 

46 cents each. 

do 


14.00 
18.00 


9inches 


18.00 




1 
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Sauoe bouts. 


120 

200 
400 
100 
120 
120 

60 
60 
00 
60 
flO 
60 

800 
50 

800 

800 

860 

480 

120 

1 


20 cents each 


24.00 

28.00 
56.00 
14.00 
48.20 
57.60 

24.00 

l.SO 

8.00 

86.00 

2.40 

5.40 

48.20 

48.00 

216.00 

120.60 

79.20 

184.40 

100.80 

•2^.60 


46cent8each 

80 cents per dozen.. 
do 


64.00 


8auo*n: 

Coffee doiens.. 

Tea <lo ... 


14 cents per doien.. 

do 

do 

86centeeaoh 

48 cents each. 

40 cents eaob. 


60.00 
120.00 


After-din^er.do. . . . 


do 


80 00 


Sugars, 8te 


75 cents each 


00 00 


Teapots. 


96 cents each. 

75centseach 

10 cents each 


114.00 


Tureens: 
Sauoe 


45.00 


Stands 


2 cents each. ......... 


6.00 


Ladles. 


6 cents each 

60 cents each 

4 cents each 

cents each 


15 cents each 


9.00 


Soup 


$leach .. 

15centseach 

.. .do. 

80 cents each 


60.00 


Stands 

Ladles. 


9.00 
9.00 


Brush yasee. 


12centseach 

26 cents per doaen. . . 
60 cents each 


106.00 


Basins doiens . 

Chambers, covered. . . 


$175 per dozen 

85 cents each. 

70 cents each. 


87.50 
806.00 


Bwers 


86 cents each 

'22 cents each 

28 cents each. ..■,..... 


^00 


Mouth ewers. 

Soaos. covered 


60 cents each 

... .,do... 

$165 each. ...- 


180.00 
840.00 


Slop jars 


84centseach 


196.00 








Total 


$4,049.50 




1 1 





The valtie of block and case molds req- 
uisite for the making of the above work- 
ing molds, figured out at the prices given 
elsewhere in this report for this class of 
labor, amounts to $224.56 for English, 
and $750.76 /or American. 

Tlie plaster of paris used in the making 
of tiiese molda would be about 2,000 
pounds, costing in England $1,720 and in 
the United States $2,900. 

The aggregate English cost of the 
molds being $4,467.16 and the American 
cost being $8,600.26, we add these figures 
to their respective plants. 

Ware Boards^ drc— The matter of ware 
boards, saggar boards, tools, baskets, 
and sundries being, for our purpose, an 
inconsiderable item and differing very 
little in cost in the two countries (the 
largest item being ware boards — F.ngijgb 
cost, 24 cents; American, 25 cents), we 
will put them, for the sake of complete- 
ness, at $2,000 each. We thus have the 
items entering into the cost of our plant 
investment as follows : 



Description. 



Bnirllsh. i American. 



buildings, 
chfoery, fixtures.. 



ifSST: 



M6ia 

Ware boards, ko 



$60,000.00 

638.00 

4,467.16 

2,000.00 



Total I $67,100.16 $84,007.26 



$72,oro.oo 

1,407.00 
8,600 25 
2,000.00 



These amounts, together Vith the 
monejTS invested as working capital, will 
be the total amount on which to figure 
the interest and tax elements of the cost 
of production. 

There is also great difference in the 
methods of conducting business on the 
two sides of the Atlantic. These differ- 
ences enter into the element of cost in 
many cases. A concern disposing of its 
product on a spot-cash basis can, of 
course, conduct its business with a 
much smaller investment of capital 
than can one which is required to 
give extended credit. This is the case 
with many English concerns. Their 
invoices are cashed on presentation to 
the shipper or banker acting as agent for 
the purchaser immediately on the ship- 
ment of the goods, the only requirement 
being a guaranty of actual shipment. 
The railway bill of lading in these cases 



is sufficient. The American manufact- 
urer, on the other hand, must wait from 
80 days to 4 months for his returns. I 
do not 'for a moment wish to be under- 
stood to state that all the English manu- 
factories condtict their business in this 
way, for some of the larger concerns do 
give large and extended credit to some 
American houses. Having capital to in- 
vest in this way, they are glad to avail 
themselves of the higher rate of interest 
paid in the United States. Nevertheless, 
very many of the manufacturers transact 
their business only on a cash basis. 

Opportunities present themselves here 
to men of small capital which are not to 
be found in the United States. Many of 
the manufactories here are not owned by 
those who operate them, but are rented 
at low rates. They rent, according to 
circumstances, at from $1,800 to $2,500 per 
annum for a good six-oven pottery. Add 
to this the rates and taxes which the 
tenant must pay at the rate of 4 shillings 
on £1, or three-fourths of the rental value 
of the property, or 20 per cent, on, say, 
$1,650, or a total rent for a good, well- 
equipped pottery of $2,580. Persons or 
firms doing business in this way, requir- 
ing to carry little or no stock and receiv- 
ing prompt cash for their product, are 
enabled to turn over their capital many 
times to the Americans* once or twice in 
the course of a year. 

It is a hard matter to get at the actual 
amount of money invested in any concern 
as capital ; but from observation, from 
facts kindly given me in individual cases, 
and for, the reason given above, I am 
within the bounds in stating that English 
pottery manufacturers require about $10,- 
000 to be locked up in slow- moving stock 
and $20,000 for use in the active opera- 
tions of the business, as against $50,000 
in stock and $80,000 in active use in the 
United States ; or, in other words, a total 
of $30,000 as against $80,000 in the respect- 
ive plants as the working capital. Add- 
ing these figures to those given above as 
the total cbst of the plant, we have : 



DescripUoo. 


Bnglish. 


American. 


InvMtMl in olantr , 


$67,100.16 
80.000.00 


$84,007.26 


Invested in working capi- 
tal ^. . 


80,000.00 


Total... 


$97,100.16 


$164,007 JS5 



TAXES. 

The taxes are assessed in Trei\^ at 
about two-thirds of their actual value of 
the real and personal property, the rate 
being $1.75 per $100, while in the English 
pottery district the rates and taxes are 
assessed on three-fourtiis of the rental 
value and are divided as follows : 

(1) General district rate (taking the 
town of Burslem for example) of 2 shil- 
lings 6 pence per £1. This is assessed for 
the maintenance of markets, roads, sew- 
erage, street lighting, &c, 

(2) Poor rate of 1 shilling per £1, 

(8) Borough rate of 6 pence per £1 for 
the maintenance of the Wedgwood Insti- 
tute, free library, cemetery, Ac. 

The property is valued by an official 
appointed by the town oounciL The 
rental value varies from £40 to £100 
($194.66 to $486.65) per oven, according 
to the class of property. Old and out-of- 
date works are assessed at the lower rate, 
while works of modem build, with all 
latest improvements in machinery, are 
assessed at the higher figure. I have 
taken, for example, a six-oven pottery of 
somewhat modem type rated at £75 ($860) 
rental value per oven; total, £450 ($2,160), 
which brings the amount on which the 
rates are charged to £887. 10s. ($1,620). 
The amount of rates, therefore, paid per 
year, at a total of 4 shillings (96 cents) 
per £1, would be £67. 10s. ($824). 

MATBRIAU8. 

The materials may be divided into two 
classes : (1) those entering into the actual 
body and glaze of the ware, and (2) those 
required in the process of manufacture 
and not entering into the body or glaze. 

Table Showing List of MateriaU EnteHng 
Into the Body and Olaxe^ with Ooet 
Thereof in England and the UniUd StaUs, 



Deacription. 



China clay : 

American, per ton, 2,240 lbs. 

BngUsh do.... 

Ball day: 

American do — 

Bngllsh do.... 

Flint, dry do ... 

8par,dry do . 

Stone do — 

Zinc oxide per lb. 

Lead oxide do.. 

Whiting per 100 lbs. 

Roracioaold per lb. 

Cobalt, prepared do.... 



England. 



$8.00 



7.06 
10.06 
18.20 
12.00 
.04 

.87 

2.02 



United 
States. 



•12.00 
18.26 

7.60 
10.60 
11.00 
18 26 

im 

8.00 



Table Showing Li$t of MtUeriaU Not Enter- 
ing Into the Body or OUue^ with Cost 
Thrreofin England and the United States, 



Description. 



Bngland. 



Saggar marl per ton 

Wad clay do.. 

Sand do.. 

Plaster of paris 

Straw : 

Oat '. . per ton 

Rye do. 

Goal and slack do. 



*$0.90 

.06 

886 

t.86 

0.60 
18.20 
2.10 



United 
states. 



*$2JK 
2.00 
8.60 
^.46 

1100 
16.00 
4.10 



» Average, t Per 100 pounds. ^PerbamU 
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LABOR. 

The following table shows the compar- 
atiye wages paid in England and the 
United States for articles in common use. 
The English figures are considered to be 
standard in the pottery district. Lower 
figures, as well as figures that are slightly 
higher, are paid in some instances, owing 
to the peculiar circumstances and condi- 
tions of the particular i)ottery. Where 
the conditions are particularly favorable, 
less wages are paid ; and where unavoida 
ble inconveniences occur, a slightly 
higher rate is sometimes paid. The Amer- 
ican figures are taken from the standard 
American working price-list. All prices 
—both English and American — are com- 
puted on a net American currency basis^ 
allowing 24 cents to the English shilling, 
and are also calculated at the rates of 12 
articles to the dozen good from hand : 

Table Showing Potter's Working Price-List. 



Flat Pretsed Ware. 
Bakers: 

8 inches 

4 inches 

6 inches 

6 inches 

7 inches 

8 inches 

9 inches ..., 

10 inches 

11 inches 

12 Inches 

Dishes: 

8 inches 

4 inches 

6 inches 

« inches 

7 inches 

8 inches 

9 inches 

10 inches 

11 inches 

12 inches 

U inches 

16 inches 



Average per cent, 
of dUTerenee .. . 



Pressed Goods. 

Brtishvases 

Covered butters. — 

Cake plates 

Corered chambers : 

6s 

9g 

Comports: 

7s.r. 

8s 

9g 

Cuspidors : 

2b 

Is 

Cover dishes: 

78 

8s 

te 

lOs 

Covered casseroles : 

7s 

8s 

98 

10s 

Creams: 

24s 

808 

Ewers: 

6s 

te ... 

Mouth..."." V.V.V.. 
Juffs: 

4s 

6s 



248... 

.108... 

86s 
Salads: 

78.... 
8s.... 
98 .. 
10s.... 



Net price paid 
for making. 



English 



$0.0666 
.0666 
.W6 
076 
.0666 
.096 
.1045 
.114 
.U4 
.114 

•0865 

.0665 

.07^ 

.096 

.095 

.005 

.114 

.114 

.1285 

.1285 

.171 

.19 



.200 
.551 
.152 

.45 
45 

.285 



Amer- 
ican 



$0,069 
'.0979 
.1068 
.1167 
.1246 
.1424 
.1602 
.178 
.1968 
.2186 

.060 

.0979 

.1068 

.1157 

.1246 

.1424 

.1602 

.178 

.1968 

.2186 

.2848 

.866 



.445 
.6,'8 
.684 

.9845 
.8455 



.584 
.5785 



Differ- 
enoe. 



Per 

cent. 

84 

47.2 

40.5 

52.2 

46.7 

60 

58.8 

66 

72 

87.4 

84 

47.2 

40.6 

21.8 

81 

50 

40.5 

56 

58.5 

78 • 

66.5 

87.4 



62.06 



.722 1.246 
.912 1.424 



118 

13 

251 

107.6 
87.8^ 

70 
88 
79 

72.6 
56 



Sauce boats 

Sauce tureens 

Sauce stands 

Sauce ladles 

Slop jars 

Covered soaps. 

Soup tureens : 
Complete— 

9s .,,, . 

108 

Stands^ 

94 

lOs 

Ladles 

Parlor spittoons. . . 
Sugars: 

24s 

808 

868 

Teapots: 

188 

248 1 

dOs 

Average per cent, 
of difference... 

Jigoertd Goods. 
Bowls: 

24s 

80s 

86e 

428 

Butters, individual. 
Basins: 

88 

9b 

Cups, 

Coffee 

Tea 

After-dinner 

Toy 

Saucers: 

Coffee 

Af ter-d'in'nen. . . . 

Toy 

Fruit— 
3M inches 

4 inches 

^ 4Hinohe8 

5 inches 

Icecreams: 

3 inches . . 

S^mchee 

4 inches 

4Hi inches 

5 inches 

6 inches 

Mugs: 

24fl 

80b 

868 

42b 

Nappies : 

88 

4s 

5s 

Ob 

7s 

8s 

98 

lOs 

Plates: 

Plat- 
4inche8 

6 inches 

6 inches 

7 inches 

8 inches 

10 inches 

Deep— 

4inche8 

5 inchcB 

6incheB 

7 inches 

8 incites 

10 inches 



.627 
.2'9 

(m 

2.0?V2 
.418 



1.596 
1.824 

.418 
.418 
.171 



.418 

.88 

.342 

.687 
.57 
.513 



.4094 
.9701 
.3204 
.2408 
2.314 
.5785 



2.67 
2.8US5 

.584 
.6^ 
.8115 
.6675 

.623 

.5785 

.534 

1.157 
.0701 

.87© 



71.9 



.088 


.0536 


.0264 


.0535 


.082 


.0S85 


.0188 


.0535 


.012 


.0828 


.20 


.368 


18 


.828 


.014 


.0478 


.014 


.0418 


.014 


.0348 


.014 


.0848 


.018 


.0451 


.016 


.0889 


.012 


.0869 


.012 


.0969 


.016 


.0328 


.016 


.0628 


.016 


.0828 


.016 


.041 


.016 


.0628 


.016 


.0828 


.016 


.0928 


.016 


0828 


.016 


.041 


.016 


.041 


086 


.0788 


.0288 


.0696 


.024 


0000 


.0205 


.0622 


.06 


.0918 


.06 


.1002 


.08 


.1085 


.08 


.1160 


09 


.1886 


.00 


.1506 


11 


.167 


.12 


.2004 


.016 


.041 


.018 


.066 


.(«05 


.0742 


.025 


.0825 


.029 


.0907 


.086 


.1066 


016 


.0402 


018 


.0748 


0205 


.0826 


.026 


.0907 


.029 


.0064 


086 


.1148 



02 
103 
148 
184.5 
178 

84 



241.4 
195 
141 
141 

160 
148 
207 
207 

105 
105. 
Iti5 
166 

105 
106 
105 
105 
156 
136 

117 

141.7 

154 

158.6 



666 

85.8 

46 

46.4 

67 

51.8 

67 



156 
866 
262 
280 
218 
196 

208 
812 
802 
268 
240 
219 



Festoon— 
6 inches 

6 inches 

7 inches... 

8 inches 

Deep: 

f> inches 

6 inches 

7 inches 

8 inches 

Cake 

Cup 



Average per cent, o' 
difference 



.019 

.023« 

.028 



.019 
.0226 



.10 
016 



Bowls : 
248. 
30b. 



ThrowinQ. 



.0825 
.0907 
.099 
.1072 

.0907 

.099 

.1072 

.1155 

.205 



428.... 
Mugs: 

248. . 

80b.... 

368 ... 

428... 
Sugars: 

8ob::.'." 



Average per cent 
of difference 



Turning. 
Bowls: 

248 

30b 

368 

426 

Mugs: 

24b 

80b. 

868 

m 

Sugars: 

24s 

30s 

Average per cent, 
of difference 

Hatidlino. 
Cups: 

Coffee 

After-dinner 

Tea 

Toy ... 

Mugs: 

24b 

808 

868.... 

42b 

Average percent, 
of difference. 



.024 

.02 

.0171 

.08 
.024 
.02 
.01.1 

.075 
.075 



.0604 



.0174 

.03C4 
.0243 
.02 
.0174 

152 



Saggar Making. 
Common heights ... 

Single banjo 

Quarts 



3pmts.. 
Slop 



op jars .... 
Cup saggarB. 

Hlfiers 

Plate: 

Olost 

Biscuit.. . 
Wash bowl.. 



of 



rage J 
(Sffei 



Total average per 
cent, of diff^nce 



.016 
.014 
.014 
.014 



.(24 
.02 
.0171 



.01 

.006 

.08 

.08 

.006 

.01 

.01 

.02 
.u3 
.08 



.0435 
.0801 
.084 
.C8i 



.0485 
.084 
0261 

.0957 
.087 



808 
253.6 



840 
2H3 
250 
105 
105 



168. 



.06 
.065 
.06 
.06 

.065 
.075 
.07 
.06 

.195 
.186 



46 
63 

70 
99 

74 
81 
70 

se.6 

27.6 
16 



698 



97.8 
126.8 
160 
190 

180 
209 
260 
245 



21.^ 



.04 
.08 
.086 



06 
06 
.06 
.06 



149.4 



.0868 

.0644 

.0414 

.046 

.046 

.0276 

.0376 

.0552 
.0876 



160 
U4 
1£0 
114 

100 
150 
20 
251 



153.6 



58 
28 
176 
176 

176 

246 

84 



135.5 



126.9 



Table Showing Mold Makers^ Prioe'IAst, 
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Bowls : 

e«0 6ea . 

80i do.. 

868 do.. 

42» ...do.. 

Punchbowls >i5ea, 

Brush vases |30ca. 

Butters 

Covered «4ea 

Individual 
Cake plates . 
Chambers: 

Covered 

Handles 

Bows 

Coffee cups 
Comports 
Cuspidors 
Covered dishes 
Creams (3Qb) 
Dishes: 

4in 

5 in.. 

«ln 

7 In 

8 in 
9in 

10 in. 

11 in .. 
19 In.. 
14 in. . 
16 in 

Ewers (ifs).. 

Mouth 
Ice creams. 
Jugs: 

4S 




Table Shounng English Oven Count. 



Articles. 



Allowed 
to dozen 
count. 



Bakers (5 to 12 
inches)... 

Bowls: 

94b 

aus 



4SB 

Butters, oov*d 
Casseroles, 

oover dishes 

Comports 

Creams: 

80B 

88s 

Cuspidors .... 
<'up8, all sizes 
Dishes: 
Ttoliin. . 

10 and 18 in 



sizes (bis- 
cuit).. 
6s (irlost) 

Wb 

24s 

aiB 

86s .... 

42b 

Mugs: 

24s 

8QS 

86s 

Nappies (6 to 
121nches). 



24 
80 
86 
42 

4 

2 

2 

ao 

86 

1 

86 

6 
2 



12 
6 
12 
24 
80 
86 
42 

24 
80 
86 



Articles. 



Allowed 
to dozen 
count. 



Pickles, salad « 

sauce boats. 2 

Saucers (all 

sizes) I 86 

Sugars : 

24s 24 

8ns ' 80 

d8s b6 

Teapots : 

IfS 18 

24s 24 

30b ' 80 

Tureens: , 

Sauce ' 6 

Soup 1 

Stands..... 6 

Ladles < 6 

Basins: i 

6s ' 6 

Ob 9 

Covered cham- 
bers: ' 

68 (6 pieces). 8 

Ob (9 pieces). 4H 

Ewers : 

6s 6 

«B 9 

Covered soaps 6 

Slop jars 1 

Slop pails I 1 

Mouth ewers:! 

Glost i 24 

Biscuit 12 



Soaps, covered 1 42 ea 

Sugars '54ea, 

Teapots, complete ...{TSea. .. 
Cups: 

After-dinner 4ea... . 

Tea. do. .- 

Cup and mug handles 
Chamber and jugh*dis 
Day work 



Total average dilTnce | 



Oven labor (kUnmen). — ^Ab has already 
been stated, the method of paying for the 
oven, or kUn, work differs somewhat on 
the two sides of the ocean. In England 
the work is paid for according to the ac- 
toal number of pieces of ware placed in 
the oven to be fired, or, more correctly 
the count is really made after the ware 
has been burnt and drawn from the oven. 
This oven count differs slightly in the 
different potteries, but the following is 
considered the most satisfactory : The 
ntunber of pieces allowed to the dozen 



count is reckoned according to the size of 
the articles counted>-the larger the pieces 
the fewer the number to be allowed to the 
dozen ; for instance, a count of 1 dozen 
pieces is allowed for 1 slop jar, but 36 
cups must be placed to receive the same 
amount of pay. 

The following is a list of the count, in 
the settlement of which they always pay 
by the score dozen, or twenty times each 
of the dozens below enumerated, at the 
rate of 20 cents per score dozen in the 
case of the biscuit ovens and of 32 cents 
per score dozen in the glost oven: 



All other articles and sizes not enu- 
merated in the above list are counted 12 
to the dozen. 

An average biscuit oven of 16 feet 6 
inches numbering (actual average of ovens 
counted) about 1,806 (English count) doz- 
ens, or 2,280 dozens of 12 to the dozen, at 
20 cents per score dozen (00}^ score doz- 
ens), would amount to $18.05 for placing 
and drawing. The head ovenman had the 
entire charge of the placing and drawing 
of the ware. He hires his own men, pay- 
ing them $1.10 per day, and depending for 
his own remuneration on his knowledge 
and skill in placing the greatest number 
of dozens possible in the oven. This is, of 
course, always an incentive to the head 
ovenman to fill to the uttermost every 
nook and comer of every saggar. This 
is of g^reat advantage to the manufact- 
urer, as there is no more coal consumed 
in the burning of a full oven with, say, 
1,800 dozens of ware than there is in the 
burning of one with half the amount of 
ware in the saggars. 

In the United States the same biscuit 
oven (16 feet 6 inches) would require 9 
men two days to place and 10 men one day 
to draw, at the rate of |2 per day per man, 
or a total^f or the 28 days of $56 for the 
placing and drawing of the oven, as 
against $18.05, as above, to the English 
manufacturer. 

The same holds good with reference to 
the second, or glost, burning. A glost 
oven of 16 feet 6 inches in England , contain- 
ing 1,660 dozens, English count (1,451 doz- 
ens of 12 to the dozen), at 82 cents per 
score dozen, would amount to $26.56, as 
against 36 days' placing and drawing at 
$2 per day, or $72, in the United States— a 
percentage of difference in favor of the 
English manufacturer in the case of the 
biscuit oven of 210 per cent, and in the 
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glost oven of 171 per ceat As will be 
noticed, the contents of an oven differ 
greatly^ counting 12 to the dozen accord- 
ing to the class of ware placed ; for in- 
stance, 1 dozen slop jars or ewers would 
occupy as much space as a large number 
of dozens of tea or after-dinner coffee 
cups, or saucers, or butter pads. The bis- 
cuit oven counted contained a large num* 
ber of cups, saucers, bowls, &c., count- 
ing three times as many to the American 
^ dozen as to the English dozen ; thus the 
American count is 2280 dozens, as against 
1805 dozens in the English count. The 
reverse was the case with the glost ovens 
I happened to count, containing more 
large piec^, such as cover dishes, com- 
ports, soup tureens, &c., counting from 
six to twelve times as much in the En- 
glish as in the American count. The to- 
tal footing was 1,451 dozens to the Ameri- 
can,as against 1,660 dozens to the English 
count. 

The above table has been found to be a 
very accurate method of arriving at the 
proper and proportionate count of an oven. 
The head ovenman is guaranteed a mini- 
mum count. In the case of the biscuit 
oven it is 1,800 dozens, or an allowance of 
16 days for placing and drawing at $1.10 
l>erday, making $17.60, the difference be- 
tween this amount and the guarantee of 
$18 being his own bonus. In the case of 
the glost oven 1,600 dozens are guaranteed, 
or an allowance of 28 days for placing 
and drawing at the same rate per day. 

SUNDRY EXPENSES. 

The following table gives a fan: aver- 
age of the wages paid to the non-produc- 
ing help necessary to the running of a pot- 
tery, and not included in the labor table. 
In some instances it is impossible to arrive 
at definite figures, as the individual abil- 
ity and consequent worth of, for instance, 
a bookkeeper or a manager differ greatly. 
Both in England and the United States 
we have numerous examples of cases 
receiving greater or less pay than the 
figures given below : 



Oooupation. 



Bookkeeper per week 

office clerks do.... 

Office boys do... 

Teamsters do . . 

Englaeers do ... 

odd men do... 

oven firemen do .. 

Decoratinsf kiln firemen 
per kilo! 

Mead biscuit brusher' 
per kiln 

Head grlost-dreaser. do. ... | 

IU80Ult.waregirls...do .. | 

Glost-ware^rls... .do ; 

Warehousemen, per week 

Selectors . .do.... 

Polishers do .. ' 

Siipmakars do 

Pug-mill men do... 

Dippers do... 

Orlppers'help: 

Women do — 

Boys do.... 

N ight watchmen ... .do ... I 

Managers do . . . 

Foremen do .. 



Bug. 


United 


Umd. 


States. 
$15.00 


•7.76 


4.70 


8.60 


LSO 


8.60 


e.oo 


10.60 


8.40 


16.00 


4.82 


7.60 


14.00 


18 00 


l.«8 


3.60 


2.16 


6.00 


2.16 


6.00 


1.4t 


4.00 


1.44 


6.00 


7.20 


14.00 


3.36 


7.00 


216 


7.50 


6.48 


10.00 


4.50 


1100 


10.60 


20.00 


2.16 


6.00 


1.68 


3.60 


6.48 


12.00 


14.40 


26.00 


8.26 


16.60 



Per 

cent. 

04 

81 

m 

76 
78 
66 
50 

108 

m 

177 
180 
217 

94 
100 
247 

64 
144 

90 

m 

108 
^6 
74 

100 



Having all the above facts and figures 
before us, we can calculate with a rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy the relative 
cost of white earthenware in England 
and the United States. I have taken the 
actual output of a six-oven pottery as a 
basis to work from and have taken the 
different items of cost as they actually 
occurred — viz., the potters' piecework 
wages, the oven work (actual number of 
ovens placed, biscuit and glost), and all 
other labor— day wage or piecework- 
entering into the cost of making, such as 
firemen, dippers, biscuit and glost ware- 
house work, foremen, engineers, slip- 
makers, teamsters, &c.; also the cost of 
management and office wages. I have 
also taken the actual amount of ma- 
terials used, dividing, as above, into 
those used in the body and glaze of the 
ware and those used in the process of 
manufacture only. The results I give 
somewhat in detail. The figures show 
an interesting difference as to the ratio 
labor holds to materials in the two 
countries. 

Table Showing the AotuaX Output for One 
Year of a Six-Oven Pottery, Oiving the 
Comparative Cost, as to Pottertf Waies, 
in England and the United States, Both 
in the Aggregate and in Detail. 



Articles. 



l^ln..., 

Sin 

4in 

51n ... 

5 in., single 

6in 

71n 

Sin 

91n 

10 in 

Bovrls: 

Oyster (80b) 

24g 

80s 

368 

Butters : 

Covered... 

Individual 
Casseroles, 

covered 

7in 

Sin 

Oln... . 
Comports 

(8 in). .. 
Cuspidors 

(2s) 

Cover dishes: 

71n .. . 

8in .... 
Creams (80b) 
Coffees: 

Unhandled 

Handled.. 

Teas 

Dishes: 

4in 

5 m 

61n .. . 

7in 

Sin 

9in 

10 in 

11 in 

Win 

13 In 

14in 

Irtin 

ice creams 

31^ in 

4in 

Jugs: 

48 

68 

128 

He 

308 

866 



Dob. 
460 
76 
26 
26 
200 
880 
860 
650 
875 
6C0 

800 

1,000 
8,500 
1,000 

400 
4,000 



100 
125 
50 

100 

100 

200 
800 
700 

4,000 
10,000 
20,000 

125 
800 

130 
4uO 
27i 
- 450 
46i» 
450 
400 
276 
400 
250 

1.500 
1,OUO 

26 
860 
625 

1,500 
TOO 

1,000 



English cost 
in wages. 



Net. Total. 



American 
cost in 
waares. 



Net. Total. 



$ 

.066 

.086 

.086 

.078 

.076 

.076 

.085 

.0R6 

.104 

.114 

.006 
.ORS 
.006 



.5'il 
.012 



.627 
.684 
.741! 

286 

.722 

.627 
.681 



.014, 
.06 I 

.008 

.066 
.076 
.09^ 

.m 

.005 
1141 
.114! 
.13 
.123 
. le.'ii 

.la 

leu 

.016 
.Irlil 

.48 1 
.42 



$ 

.060 

.060 

.098 

.107 

.107 

.116 

.126 

.142 

.16 

.178 



.058 
.OM) 
.058 



088 



.060 
1.068 
1.201 

.488 

1.246 

.980 

1.0^18 

.400 

.048 
.0(<8 
.076 

.008 
.10? 

116 
.1)!6 
.142 
.16 
.178 
.1W> 
.214 
.2:11 
.285 

356 

.03 

.u:» 

828 
.676 
.684 
.486 
.400 
.347 



40.a's 

6.67 

246 

2.67 

21.40 

88.28 

106.25 

78 10 

6n.00 

80.00 

42.40 
53.00 
185.50 
63.00 

240.20 
182 00 



08.00 
188.60 
60.05 

48.80 

124.60 

107.80 
854.40 
280.80 

102.00 

880.00 

1,520.00 

12.26 
8(S.10 
15.08 
60.00 
}0.Oi 
72.i'0 
80 10 
84.20 
8V60 
64 .S) 
114 U) 
89 00 

4'*. 50 

a8.oo 

20.70 
243.36 
338.75 
654.00 
286.80 
347.00 



Muffs: 

24s .1 

80s 

868 I 

6in ... I 

7in , 

Sin 

0in .... 

lOin I 

Plates : i 

4in 

61n I 

6lB 

7in ...., 

8ln 

Deep— 

6ln 

7in 

Sin 

Festoons— j 

6in 

61n 

71n 

Sin 

Deep: 
61n.... 
Sin... 
Cake. . . 

Cup 

Sauce boats. 
^Saucers: 
Coffee 

Festoon. 
Tea 

Festoon. 
Fruit- 

Festoon, 
sugars: 

80s 

Teapots .. . 
Sauce 
dfthes: 

Tureens .. 

Stands....! 

Ladles. ... 
Soup dishes: 
Tureens (08)' 

Ladles 

Stands — 

Vases 

Basins (0s) 
Chambers 

- (»B) 

Bwers: 

68 

Moutb 

Soaps 

Slop Jars..... 



Total.. 



300 

2,200 

400 

900 
850 
1,300 
1,800 
400 
300 

600 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
10,000 

1,000 
8,000 
10.000 

1,6.0 
5,000 
7,500 
7,500 

500 

8,000 

1,000 

500 

5C0 

10,000 
3,000 
22,000 
12,000 

3,000 
3,000 
6,000 

460 
1,000 
1,000 



100 
100 
100 

125 

100 

100 

1,500 

^,000 

1,500 

1,500 
600 

1,0(J0 
180 



.086. 
.000 
.(/24 

.08 
.06 
.00 
.00 
.11 
.12 

.016 
.018 
00 
.005 



.00 
.025 
.000 

.010 
.002 
.008 



.010 

.028 

.10 

.016 

.266 

.018 
.010 
.016 
.017 

.016 
.010 
.'17 

.418 

.38 

.57 



.627 
.200 
.006 

1.606 
.171 
.418 
.200 

.18 

.46 



.24 

.418 

2.060 



10.80 
68.80 
0.00 

16.00 
28.00 
106 00 
162 00 
44.00 
30.00 

8.00 

00 00 

900 00 

375.0 > 

200.00 

20.00 
200.UO 
290.00 

28.50 
110 00 
210.00 
247.60 

0.50 
84.00 
100.00 

8.00 
138.00 

180.00 
67.00 
860.00 
0040 

48.00 
48.00 
86.00 

188 10 
880 00 
570.00 



62.70 

20.00 

060 

100.50 

17.10 

41.80 

313.50 

800.00 

675.00 

040.60 
144.00 
418.00 
807.80 



12,066 42 



.078 
.071 
.061 

.106 

.117 

.134 

.15 

.167 

.20 

.041 
.066 
.074 
.062 
.001 



.001 

.008 

.08? 
.001 
.000 
.107 

.001 
.107 
J205 
.038 

.400 

.04^ 
.062 
.080 
.045 



.080 



.f78 
.07 



.07 
.32 
JB4 

2.67 
.311 

-.534 
.445 



88.40 
154.00 
24.40 

21.60 
40.96 
16QJ0 
270.00 
66.80 
60.00 

20..W 

880.00 

740.00 

1.2».0ft 

010.00 

8S.no 

728.00 
880.00 

123.00 
455.00 
742.60 
800.50 

46.50 
881.00 
206.00 

16J{0 
204.50. 

46aoo 

15600 
866.00 
540.00 

90.00 
00.00 
10^00 

280.86 
578.00 

07aoo 



91S» 
82.00 
24 00 

383.76 
31.10 
58.40 
687.50 
656.00 

1,087.50 

1,386.00 
d4&.40 
578.00 



.845 

.80 
.409 

.678 

2.814' 847.10 



'26,91671 



The total cost of the several branches of 
labor entering into the cost of the above 
tabulated output is as follows in detail : 



Description. 


England. 


United States. 


Potters (wages) 


$12,985.42 
3,812.00 
1,071.00 
862.00 
6,746.87 
2,808.00 


$06,916.71 


Oven (pay) 

Molds rwaires^ 


11.476.00 
2,450.00 


SaflTflfars (wages). . . ^ , . - r . 


2430.00 


All other wages 


ia;»4.58 

5,400.00 


Total 


$26,866.29 


$61,727.24 



The total cost of the materials entering 
into the above output is as follows : 



Description, 


England. 


United States. 


Materials entering into 
the body and glase.. . 

Materials not entering 
into same 


$17,521 
11,409 


$21,367 
21,263 




Total..' 


$28,930 


$42,600 



The percentage of difference in the cost 
of the body in the various materials and 
in the proportions generally used figures 
out to be about 22 per cent., while in 
the matter of glaze the difference is 67 per 
cent. 
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The ratio of labor to materials was' 
English labor, $36,865.29; English mate 
rials, $28,930; American labor, $61,727.24; 
American materials, $42,628. 

The above figores also show that the 
total cost of labor is 129 per cent, higher 
in America than in England, and that of 
materials is only 47 per cent, higher, or 
that of labor and materials taken to- 
gether is 87 per cent, higher. 

Now, if we add the other elements of 
cost named above we have the total cost 
of the actual prodnct of a six-oven pot- 
tery in England and the United States. 

Table Shotoing Total Cost of the Product of a 
SUX'Ooen Pottery in England and the 
United States. 



Deeoription. 


Bnffland. 


United States. 


lAbor 


$26,865 29 
28,980.00 
*4,865.00 

650.00 
840.00 


•61,727.24 
42,628.00 
19,840.48 

1,460.00 
965.00 


Mmterlala 

Interest 

Taxes, including in- 

oometax 

Gflsand water 


Total 


$62,040J90 




•n6,«8n.w 



Table Shouting the English and Amtrican 
Count List. 



*At5peroent. t At 6 percent. 

This shows a difference in favor of the 
English manufacturer of 88 per cent. 

We might follow out on the same lines 
the comparative cost of an actual oven of 
ware, or the cost of a standard assorted 
crate of ware, or of a 126 piece or other 
dinner set ; all of these will give sub- 
stantially the same proportionate differ- 
ence of cost. 

It will be noticed by those interested in 
this matter that the results arrived at in 
this report differ greatly from those of 
previous reports. The reason is simply 
that I have gone into the cost element of 
every article and made an accurate com- 
parison of the whole, and not only of a 
part, and that part (as hitherto compared) 
being those articles which are paid high- 
est for in England and lowest for in the 
United States and on which the percent- 
age of difference is the smallest. ^ 

PRINTED POTTERY. 

In closing this report I will but refer to a 
department in the pottery business which 
is attracting, to a greater or less degree, 
all potters on both sides of the Atlantic— 
viz., "printing," or the decoration of 
earthenware by transfers to the ware of 
engravings or etchings from the copper 
or steel plates by means of specially pre- 
pared paper known as ** printers' paper." 
Many of the old English manufacturers 
of white ware have made and are making 
extensive alterations in their plants so as 
to adapt their works for this class of 
cheap decoration. 

In the United State the printers are 
paid on a standard count as given above, 
and the rate paid per dozen is arranged 
according to the class of work to be done 
and varies from 16 to 40 cents per dozen. 
In England the reverse is the case. The 
rate paid per dozen is a fixed quantity — 
viz., 11 cents, but the count varies accord- 





English count list. 


Am. count 
list. 


Artioles. 




1 


s 

5 

1 

88 
80 
24 
20 
15 
15 
18 
18 
12 
^4 
80 
86 

86 

e 

6 
12 

ds 

86 

86 

12 
6 


t 

1 

36 
24 
24 
18 
12 
12 
15 


1 

It 

8*to*6" 
6 to 12 


1 


Plates 


4 and 5 
S 

7 
8 


88 
88 
80 
24 
15 
16 
18 
»• • 


86 


Do 

Do 

Do 


8U 
IB 
18 


Suirars 


^9, 


Teapots* ........ 




1?- 


Creams 

Bakers 

Do 

Bowls 


ito'e* 

7 to 18 

ais. 


18 
18 
U 

18 


Do 






18 


Do . . . 






18 


Butters: 
Oovered . . . 







s 


Individual... 
Casserf^es. . . 







86 

s 


Cover dishes. . . . 






s 


Comports. ... 
Cups and sauc- 
ers: 
Tea 




.... 







6 

88 


Coffee 










24 


After -din- 
ner 


..'.: 




Dislies 


4toM 
14 to 18 


.... 


5to 6 118 


Do 

Do 


7 to 12 12 
12 to 18 B 


loe cream and 
f mtt lauoers.. 






86 
4 


1% 






86 
8 
8 

8 


•"gS.:::;.::::: 


4s. 
6S. 


.... 






Do 


12s. 






Do 

Do 

Do 

Mugs 

iJo 

Do 


30s. 
»6s. 

80s. 
866. 
8to6 
StO^O 


*i 

80 
86 
24 
80 
86 
15 
12 
12 

iS 

4 
4 
24 
15 
12 
6 
9 
9 

12 
12 
6 

1 

2 
6 


.... 


24S. M 
8l«. 18 
86s. |24 
248. 1^ 
80b. 18 
d6s. !l2 


SS?Jr ••:::::• 

Do 


8to5 
6 to 12 


18 

1 6 
18 

l« 

•24 
12 

IS 

6 
i1^ 


Salads 










Sauoe boats. . . . ■ 










Tureens (4 pes) : 
Sauoe 









Soup 







Egg cups. 

Bone dishes. . . 












Cake plates 




. ... 


Fish dishes .... 
Ewers 


fls*. '" .... 
9s 


Basins 

Mouth ewers. . 


•• 





Chambers, cov- 
ered 


, 


i* 




4 


Vases. 




i .. 


^?, 


Soaps, covered. 

Slop jars 

Slop pails 




• 





2 


Cuspidors. 

Spittoons 








8 
6 



ing to the class of work. All work, how- 
ever, comes under one of three scalcfs or 
counts, as long, medium or short. 

W. BuROBSS, Consul. 
United States Consulate, Tunstall, 
August 28, 1891. 

The Suppressed Report. 

A later and supplementary report that 
was prepared by Mr. Burgess has not yet 
been officially published in the regular 
series of Consular reports. This report 
was dated March 8, 1898, and, owing to 
its non-publication, Mr. Burgess was in- 
duced to make inquiries, fearing that he 
might have missent it. The information 
was derived, however, that the report 
had been received, but would not be pub- 
lished — at least for the present, although 
all previous reports of the ez-Consul were 
promptly sent to press. A copy of the 
report has been procured by the Amer- 



ican Economist and is appended to 
the original and larger document. 
Those who read the following supple- 
ment may, X)erhap8, readily appre- 
ciate why the Democratic officials of the 
State Department were unwilling to let 
it see the light of day. It deals with the 
comparative cost of living in the pottery 
districts of England and America, show- 
ing, as Mr. Burgess claims, that the 
workmen here, having more money to 
spend, can live better than in England, 
but that if they prefer to live only as well 
as the English workmen do then the 
Americans can put half of their earnings 
into the bank. The report is as follows : 

Associated with the subject of the 
wages of the laboring classes is always 
the purchasing pow9r of the money 
earned. Statistics are often useless, and 
more often worse than useless ; they are 
misleading unless they are completely 
given and accompanied by a full explana- 
tion of the circumstances, conditions and 
locations attendant upon the compilation 
of such statistics. 

For example, it is unfair to compare 
the resident of New York City, who pays 
the high city rent, purchases his clothes 
at the fashionable outfitter's, and his 
provisions from the ** fancy price " dealer, 
with the resident of a district such as 
this — ^the Staffordshire pottery district, 
where rents are low, clothing cheap, and 
market produce and fuel also cheap, 
being products of the immediate neigh- 
borhood. 

The only just and fair way is to com- 
pare city with city ; New York with 
London ; Philadelphia with Manchester ; 
the American pottery district with the 
Staffordshire pottery district. The wants 
and demands of the districts are similar. 

After a very thorough investigation of 
the diff^ent elements entering into the 
cost of living of the workingman in 
Trenton, N. J., and in Burslem, Stafford- 
shire, England, I b^ to submit in as con- 
densed a form as possible the facts thus 
arrived at. 

The very wide range of styles and 
qualities of much of the merchandise en- 
tering into the said investigation makes 
it impossible to compare them accurately 
unless the actual article is before you. In 
such cases I have compared as closely as 
possible style with style, quality with 
quality. 

The subject naturally divides itself into 
three divisions — ^viz.: House rent, clothing 
and food. 

HOUSE RENT. 

In the United States we consider the 
rent paid for the house a fixed quantity, 
and the fact that a house in Trenton con- 
taining six or seven rooms rents for |8 per 
month, and a similar one as to the num- 
ber of rooms, in Burslem, rents for $4 
per month would at once strike one that 
the difference in house rent was very 
great. 
I In England, however, there are other 
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ezpenseB to be paid by the tenant, and the 
difference in the construction of the honse 
in itaelf entails additional outlay. 

What does the workingman get for his 
$8 in Trenton, and what does he get for 
his |4 in Bnrslem ? 

In the former he has a honse with a 
good cellar nnder the entire honse, hot 
and cold water in his kitchen, and in 
many cases in other parts of the honse ; 
closets in almost every room, gas, and 
generally a nice little garden, the size 
depending on the part of the city. 

In the latter, in n^iny cases, a set of 
brick walls, bnilt npon the surface of the 
ground, with only a shallow foundation. 
Where there is a cellar it is only a small 
cme under one r^om ; a cold-water tap, 
sometimes inside and sometimes outside 
the kitchen ; no closets, necessitating the 
expense of " dressers," wardrobes or mov- 
able closets of some sort on the part of 
the tenant ; sometimes, but rarely, gas ; 
and if any yard, a small one entirely 
paved with brick. 

Besides the rent of |4, he must pay all 
rates, taxes, church tithes and water 
rates on the property, and must keep the 
house in repair inside, and leave it in good 
condition. There are other elements 
entering into the cost of living in England 
which may be named here, of which the 
American workman knows nothing — ^viz. ,- 
stamp duties, licenses, &c. If he wishes 
A lease, or perhaps a deed for the prop- 
erty he must have said document stamped 
by the GK>vemment with a stamp of the 
value, of from 15 cents to $2.50, according 
to the rental agreed upon. If he desires 
to go into domestic service, he, or his em- 
ployer, must pay a Government license 
of $8.75 per annum. If he has a bright, 
intelligent son with a taste for the law, 
before he can become an indentured clerk 
to a '' solicitor," he must first pay the 
** Crown '' the sum of |400, and after com- 
pleting his studies he must take out a 
further license, at the cost of |250, before 
he can present a case in court or at the 
bar. If he wishes iurther to become a 
notary public, he must be at a further 
cost of $150. If, however, the young 
man*s tastes run toward medicine, a li- 
cense fee of $50 is required before he can 
practice. There are, perhaps, more whose 
tastes run in the direction of matrimony. 
A special license for the same costs $25. 

If the English workman has a little 
savings in the bank he must pay the 
Government two cents for every check he 
draws. He must pay the same for every 
receipt he signs of amounts over $5. All 
notes or due bills must also bear a Gk)v- 
emment stamp of from twenty-five cents 
to several dollars, according to the 
amount. If he keeps a dog he must have 
an annual Government license of $5 for 
each such canine. If he keeps a gun he 
must show a $2.60 license, and to shoot 
winged game he must pay $16. If he be 
a tradesman who keeps a horse or pony, 
and wishes to keep a carriage for the 



pleasure of his family, he must pay the 
€K)vemment $2.50 per wheel per annum. 
Thus we find many more two- wheel than 
four-wheel carriages throughout all Eng 
land. These and many more of a like 
kind are incidental expenses not often 
taken into consideration when comparing 
the costs of living, and might fairly be 
classed under the head of ''Rent," as 
every householder feels them to a greater 
or less extent, and they become part of 
the annual cost of living, although not 
coming under the head of clothing or 
food. 

CLOTHING. 

As to matters of clothing, it is much 
more difficult to compare with any satis- 
factory degree of certainty ; but when 
one takes into consideration the quality 
of the material, the fit and generid finish, 
one finds very little difference in the cost 
of the same article in the different coun- 
tries. It will be remembered that the 
articles I have compared are of the 
cheax)er grade and such as are used by 
the laboring classes. 

Men's Clothing. 

Bnff- TTnited 

land. states. 

FUmnelihirtfl $1.60 $1J» 

Cotton shirts (linen bosom) .... 1.25 75 

Woolen undershirts 1.00 75 

Woolen drawers LOO 76 

Hose » 80 

Boots «.00 1.60 

Shoes 1.60 14» 

Worklngoapt 20 85 

Hats (Derby) 1.00 1.60 

Suits of olothes (working) ., IJSO 840 

SuiU of clothes (Bunday) 12.60 . 1600 

Overalls 66 76 

Women's Clothing,-<k)tton underwear 

will average 20 per cent, cheaper in the 

United States. 

Enff. United 

land. Htates. 

Woolen uDdervests. $ .06 $0JBO 

Woolen drawers 90 76 

Hose 25 ao 

Booto(high) 2.68 2.00 

Shoesdow) 1.12 1.00 

Stuffdresses 10.00 12^ 

Cotton dresses 4Jt5 6.00 

Hats LOO 1J» 

Bonnets 2i)0 840 

Shawls 2.00 2.00 

aandkerchlefs 12 .12 

OblUrs .. .16 .16 

Kidffloves 60 1,00 

Corsets 77 .76 

Winter jackets 7.60 9,00 

Children's Clothing.— There is little 
difference in the aggregate cost of chil- 
dren's clothing. While the boots, cotton 
and woolen underclothes, collars and 
cuffs are slightly cheiq;)er in America, in 
outside doming, hose and hats the little 
difference would be in favor of England. 



House Furnishings. 

Bnff- United 

land. States. 

Kitchen tables $2.50 $140 

Kitchen ehalrs 86 .67 

Olninf Uble (oak, 10 footez- _ _ 

tension) 12.60 8.60 

Diningohairs 2.00 100 

Sideboard 24.00 16.00 

Parlorsuits 40.0i» 8240 

Hatraok 10.00 7.60 

Bedroom sutts (cottage, hard 

wood) 80.00 28.00 

Bedsprinffs 4.00 2T0 

Pillows iper pair) &25 2.60 

Bolftter a.a 2.50 

Mattress (hair) 12.0 lOCO 

Mattress (cotton wool) 0.00 8.00 

Wardrobe 12.50 8.00 

Cotton sheets (per pair) . . 1.60 1 15 

Blankets (per pair. 8 pound) ... 4.01 4.00 

Cotton quilts 1.26 1.00 

Table cloths (white) 1.37 1 J86 

Table cloths (half bleached , per _ 

yard) J86 .26 



Napkins (per doa.) 

Crockery ware (toilet 10 pieces) 

Dinner ware <li2 pieces) 

Glass tumblers (per doz. ) 

Oar pets (Brussels; per yard 



(Carpets (Tapestry) per yard. . . . 
(Carpets (ingrain) per yard.... 
Oilcloth, per square yard.. .. 

Knives, per doxen 

Porks, per dozen 

Tin nails (half gall on) 

Gridiron 

Frypan 

Dishpan 

Iron pot (tin lined) 5 pints 

Iron pot (tin lined) 8 pints 

aothes lines 

Clothes pins, per doz 

Iron tea kettle 

Mops ^ 

Scrubbing brush 

Shoe brush 

Stove brush 



.72 
1.60 
6.00 
.62 
.75 
JO 
.43 
.20 
LOO 
1.12 
.15 
.62 
.27 
.00 
.50 
.75 
.12 
.08 
.50 
.25 
.25 
.20 
.20 



.75 
1-75 
.6.50 
.85 
.85 
.60 
.40 

je& 

.76 
l.OU 
.12 
.50 
.80 
.75 
.40 
.66 
.15 

.om 

.65 

jes 

J30 
.80 
.80 

Food Stuffs.—The articles, however, 
which make np the great cost of living of 
every honsehold are those which are at 
once co^ymned in their nse— namely the 
food sttms, coal, oil, gas, &c. Many of 
these articles are fixed quantities, and of 
comparatively fixed valnes, whereas 
others vary according to the season— e. g., 
butter, eggs, &c. And others as to the 
quantity or selection used. In such cases 
I have obtained the avera«^e maximum 
and minimum cost. The following is a 
comparative list, perhai>8 not complete, 
but suificlently so to show the difference 
between most of the chief articles of duly 
consumption, and to give a fair compara- 
tive table : 

United 

SUtes. 

90.5 

10 

65 

25 

8 to 20 

6 to 16 

15 

12 

16 

16 

10 to 25 

22 to 45 

hO tolOO 

25 to 45 

25 

13 

6 to 25 

14 to 20 

12 

m 

35 

8 

V 

12 to 25 

M) to 80 

6 to 8 

2 



Engr- 
land. 

Oatmeal, per pound 90.5 

Bread, per loaf 

Flour, 25-pound bair 85 

Bakinff powder, *' Koyal *' H lb . . . 80 

Beef , p«r pound lOto&S 

Mutton, *• 

dausage, ^' 

Pork, " 

Ham, " ... — 

Bacon, ** 

Fish, " 

Butter, " 

Tea, '* 

Coffee, ** 

Oxwa, " 

Lard, " 

soap. ** 

Biueinir, **' 

(Indies, *• 

Salt, ** 

Pepper ** 82 

Rice, ** « 

Cornstarch, per pound 14 

Cheese . ^* 12to24 

Bffffs, per score &'ito80 

Milk,perquart Oto 8 

WashiDff soda, per pound ... 1 

Vinegar, per gallon 20 

Potatoes, per bushel 60 

Cabbage, per head 6 

Turnips, per peck 24 

ParBiiU>s, " 24 

Onions, ** 24 



10 to 20 
16 to 18 

16 

. ... 16 
. ... 14 

6to84 
25 to 46 
40 to 80 
85 to 60 

40 

16 to 18 

5 to 10 
... 20 

10 

1 



50 
6 
20 
25 
45 



All the above prices I have procured 
from the most reliable sources, from 
houses carrying large stocks and catering 
particularly to the wants and purses of 
the masses. 

I have no doubt that the question of 
quality will be advanced by some. I admit 
that in a few, a very few, instances the 
fact that the articles are made more 
heavily and substantially, as in the case 
of kitchen utensils, in England than in 
the United States, would account for the 
slightly higher price in England ; but, at 
the samenme, the same argument holds 
good as to the superior (quality of the 
American-made goods, as m the case of 
outside clothing, DOth in men's and wom- 
en's, the fit, the style, the finish. I have 
noticed that to secure a good fit and a sat- 
isfactorsr finish, one has to pay well for 
it, even in England. 

I have, however, endeavored to be per- 
fectly just in my comparisons ; and, as 
stated, have compared (mly those articles 
which could be fairly compared as to 

I quality, finish, durability and utility. 

I wiLUAM Burgess, U. S. Consul. 

I TUNSTALL Bnoulhd, March 3, 1803. 
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raw cotton and cheap labor in the United 
States. When the many suspending cot- 
ton mills of the country resume work, it 
will be upon a new basis of values. In 
order to sell our goods against those made 
by pauper labor out of cheap India cot- 
too, we shall have to pay European prices 
for labor and India prices for our Ameri- 
can cotton. The News and Courier is, 
nnccnsciously we trust, favoring a most 
dangerous pitfall for the honest yeomanry 
of the Palmetto State, and indeed for 
the country generally. 



ante-November boasts of what that party 
would do for the country, are indeed piti 
ful. How are the mighty fallen I 



A Good Compliment. 

Editor Amebioan Economist :— I take 
pleasure in assuring you that the Ameri- 
can Economist is hated by its political 
opponents in this State worse than rattle- 
snakes for its statistical acuteness. 

Alex. Dow.. 
Jersey Cattle Breeder and Family But- 
ter Maker. 
QKOROETOWir, Mo., July 8, 1898. 



The following, from J, G. Rodgers, 
treasurer of the Tricycle Mfg. Company, 
Springfield, Ohio, needs no comment: 
<« During a trip abroad, some years ago, 
I made it an object to go among factory 
and mill operatives in England and Scot- 
land to study their condition, and I came 
back home a much more decided Protec- 
tionist than when I went away. No man 
who has the welfare at heart of his fellow- 
coantrymen — who are compelled to work 
for a living, at least— can help being a 
Protectionist if he studies the question." 



Visitors to the World's Fair should 
take with them the list of exhibitors 
that is published by the American 
Economist this week, and call at these 
exhibits to make the acquaintance of the 
members and friends of The American 
Protective Tariff League and learn 
what Protection has done for American 
industries. 



Then we were to have an extra session 
m September without reference to the 
Sherman law or to the congested and tot- 
tering condition of our business. The 
President who put that paragraph into 
that message at that hour forgot his oath 
of ofQce, taken on yonder steps of this 
Capitol. My Qod I were there none but 
clerks in his Cabinet? Was there no 
patriot there to say, **Mr. President, 
strike out that attack upon our people at 
this hour?"— Hon. David B. Render 8(m 
of Iowa, in the House of JRepresentatives, 
Aufftist 18, 1893, 



In view of the large increase in our im- 
portations of raw cotton, it will be inter- 
esting to watch how the Southerners, 
who are to shajie the future industrial 
policy of the United States, will continue 
to be steadfast adherents to their Free- 
Trade policy. How about sugar, too? 
Should the Southern planters be favored, 
while the Northern, Eastern and West- 
era manufacturers are not ? It is an in- 
terestmg study, this question of Southern 
domination with a Free-Trade Force 
bill 



Now, what oomes in bompetition with 
American workingmen? Foreign workiog- 
meo. What would give Protection to Ameri- 
can workiDgmen ? Exclusion of foreign work- 
iogmen.— ^eu? York Herald, November 8, 
1808. 

BDOBK KLXCnON. 



Statistics of trade in Great Britain for 
the seven months eliding July 81, 1898, 
show a decrease in imports of over $76,- 
000,000, or 7.1 per cent., and a decrease in 
exi)ort8 of over $19,000,000, or 8 per cent., 
as compared with the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1893. The increase in exports that 
was reported during June, amounting to 
18,500,000, has fallen off to less than 
$1,000,000 in July, showing that the gain 
has yet to be recorded as permanent. 



In times like these, when almost every 
manufacturing concern is complaining of 
hard times and lack of orders, it does one 
good to find that there is occasionally a 
concern which is running full time and 
has plenty of orders. The Berlin Iron 
Bridge Company of East Berlin, Conn., 
are full of orders and are running their 
entire plant full time and portions of their 
works overtime. 



'' Cousin Ben " Again. 

We question very much the taste of a 
public officer making any statement what- 
ever concerning the policy of his govern- 
ment, since it is given undue weight by 
people who do not consider fully the fact 
that it is the statement of an individual 
who may possibly be badly informed. 
As to the statements themselves. With- 
out predicting worse conmiercial distress 
than we have already experienced under 
the present administration, I have only 
to say that the present state of business 
fully warrants the belief that, however 
desirable Democratic Free-Trade policy 
may be for the manufacturers and arti- 
sans of Sheffield, England, it has cer- 
tainly proved most detrimental to the 
manufacturers and artisans of Massachu- 
setts, and, we believe, of the whole coun- 
try. Geobgb Draper & Sons. 
HOPEDALB, Mass., July 28, 1898. 

It is scandalous and traitorous. Mr. 
Folsom must know perfectly well that no 
manufacturing interest in this country 
has prospered more— and to the advan- 
tage of consumers— under our Protective 
Tariff than that of cutlery. The closing 
sentence of his speech expresses a hearty 
sympathy for our great competitors, and 
an utter disregard for the interest of our 
own people only exceeded by its bad 
taste and ** Folsom" flattery. 

Wm. a. Cheney. 

IvoRYTON, Conn., July 81, 1898. 



The arriTals of for- 
eign imml^rniDts dur- 
ing Ftebmary num- 
bered 12 6S8 penons. 
Tbiswas duriogr a Re. 
^bHcan admlnlstra- 

tiOD. 



AFTBE KLBCTION. 

The arrivals of for- 
eign immiflrraots f rom 
March to June have 
averaired 70,268 persoDs 
per month. This was 
under a Democratic 
administatlon. 



It is a singular circumstance that in 
the history of the country the cry of dis- 
tress is always uttered by a Democratic 
President. No Republican President 
ever found it necessary to tell the people 
of this couatry that its monetary and 
business interests were in a deplorable 
condition.— flbn. Jacob H, QalUnger of 
New Hampshire, in the Senate. 



The World^s appeals to the members 
d Congress of its own party, after its 



Tbebb is an immediate demand for retrench- 
ment in expenses.— .Vcw Totk World, Novem- 
ber 18, 1898. 

Let it begin at once. The party, that 
the World helped to elect is in absolute 



control. There is nothing to hinder this _ 

immediate demand for retrenchment in I Oalli^^of^NewH^^ S^i" 

expenses " from being carried out. I ate, August 16. 



An of&ceholder of the United States and 
a cousin of the President of the United 
States, Baying to an English audience 
that he was not discussing the question 
as to whether the legislation of the Demo- 
cratic party would aid the United States 
or not, but he was congratulating them 
that it would roll from Sheffield the oner- 
ous burdens that are upon them at the 
present time I Is it any wonder, Mr. 
President, when that utterance was being 
made in the great city of Sheffield, that 
the cutlery manufacturers of new England 
were alarmed? Is it any wonder that 
under those circumstances tne only cut- 
lery manufactory in my State concluded 
to close its doors for a portion of the 
time? The cutlery manufactured in my 
State is protected under the McB^nley 
Tariff law sufficiently to enable it to t>e 
manufactured in competition with the 
cutleiy made in Sheffield, England. But a 
consul of the United States, and a cousin 
of the President, assures our English 
competitors that that Tariff duty is to be 
removed, and that they will have in- 
creased prosperity at the expense of 
American manufacturers. Is it any won- 
der, under such circumstances, that 
American cutlery establishments close 
their doors ? Is it any wonder that Ameri- 
can manufacturers refuse to accumulate 
manufactured goods which they may 
have to sell in competition with the prod- 
uct of the underpaid labor of English 
manufacturing towns? — Hon, Jacch H. 
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AT THE WOBtirS FAIR. 

{Continued from page 107.) 

521. Exhibit: Woolen and worsted 
cloths. 

Lsssoir.->This exhibit shows how flhe goods 
are made that compete with the best of for- 
-eign goods and how worsted goods have been, 
in one establishment, taken through all proc- 
esses or mannractnring, from raw wool to fin- 
ished cloth. 

Root Mfg. CJompany, Cohoes. N. Y. 
Exhibit : Fleece lined gents* and ladies' 
fine vests and pants. 

Lbsson.— The encooragement of Protection 
to the iovention of improved ma -hinery has 
been the means of giviog an established repu- 
tation to cut underwear, as being superior in 
style and finish to the best and well known 
European fashion underwear manufactures. 

The Meriden Britannia Company, 
Meriden, Conn. Section N, Block 1. Ex- 
hibit : Silver-plated ware. 

hsssoir.— This teaches the practicability of 
manufacturing artistic and economical ware 
In the base metals, producing as fine a fiotshed 
and artistic article as is made in sterling sil- 
ver and gold; also th^ tremendous strides 
made within fifty years in tbeUstesof the 
American people and the skill of American 
workmen. 

The India Rxtbber Comb Company, 
New Ywk City, N. Y. Section G, Block 
18, Gallery. Exhibit : (Jeneral line of 
hard mbber goods. Section E, Block 7, 
Gallery. Exhibit: Hard rubber combs 
and brushes. 

mines and 2IIlnln« Bnlldlne. 

Alan Wood Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Section Northeast, Group 49. Exhibit : 
Sheet iron and sheet steel. 

Marshall Bros. & Co., Philadelphia. 
Pa. Exhibit : American bright and 
roofing plates. 

LBSSON.--8ince the McKinley bill this firm 
has been able to manufacture pickled cold 
r>lled black plates entirely satisfactory in 
every way, which they otherwise could not 
have done. These results clearly demonstrate 
that, if the duty be left alone, this new indus 
try can and will fiourish and be thoroughly 
established in this country, and American con- 
sumers will be able to buy all their tin plate at 
home of a better quality and just as cheap, if 
not cheaper, than tbey ever did. 

American Terne Plates. Piqna, O. 
Center of balcony at south end above 
main entrance. Exhibit : Boxes of roof- 
ing tin or terne plate. 

Buckeye Portland Cement Co., BeUe- 
fontaine, O. N. E. Gallery, Group 47. 
Exhibit : Baw material and finished 
products. 

LsssON.— With abundant raw material, 
perfect in character, and with knowledge and 
skill equal to that employed in Eurq[>e, these 
factories bemg small can with the greatest 
difficulty hold their ovvn. There should be 
millions invested and thousands employed in 
thi« industry, had it ever received any adequate 
Protection to defend it against foreign prices 
and unreasonable home prejudice. About ooe 
half the cost of manufacture is labor. 



Cambria Iec^ Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Exhibit : Samples of steel products. 

Lbsson.— The American system of Protec- 
tion has built up this industry, meeting the 
country's needs with supplies that would other- 
wise have been imported. Their output is 
from 1.000 to 1.500 tons per day of finished 
product, requiring five times as much of raw 
material, which is supplied from American 
mines. Employment is given to about 10,000 
men, mostly Americans. 

Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey 
City, N. J. Section F. , N. E. Gallery. Ex- 
hibit: Pencils, crucibles and graphite 
goods.- 

Lesson.— This forcibly teaches the neoesBlty 
of Protection to labor, Uie bulk of the expense 
of its painstaking {voduction being charge- 
able to labor, and nearly 4,000 persons being 
directly or indirectly supported by its manu- 
facture. 

F. E. EwART & Co., Akron, O. Ex- 
hibit: Roofing tile on roof of the Ohio 
Mineral Pavilion. 

H. C. Prick Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Section E S, Col. 24. S. Gallery. Ex- 
hibit : Working models of coal and coke 
plant. 

Randolph & Clowes, Waterbnry, 
Conn. East Central Entrance. Exhibit : 
Seamless brazed tubes, sheet brass, 
copper, &c. 

Lbsson.— This shows how the American 
manufacturer can prosper under a Protective 
administration. 

The Pittsburoh Reduction Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Southwest Gallery. Ex- 
hibit: Alnminum in ingots, sheet and 
plate, bars, wire and castings ; also arti- 
cles fabricated of aluminum. 

Lesson.— This shows that aluminum surely 
forms one of the infant industries of the 
United States and has been rapidly developed 
by the provisions of the McKinley Tariff, im- 
posiDg a duty of fifteen cents per pound^ on 
aluminum. Before this innovation this com- 
pany was in the unjust position of having to 
pay a duty of €0 cents per 100 pounds upon the 
alumina (oxide of aluminum) used as an ore, 
and having the metal which they made from 
it upon the free list. Th^ir competitor at the 
Falls of the Rhine in Switzerland has not paid 
half as much for labor as the Pittsburgh Re- 
duction Company are paying their men. The 
chief cause for difference in expenses in manu- 
facture of aluminum in Switzerland and 
America is now the difference in price paid for 
labor. 

United States Iron & Tin Plate 
Mfg. Company, Demmler, Pa. South 
end of Gallery. Exhibit : Tin ore, iron 
ore, pig tin, pig metal, limestone, coke, 
steel billets, bars and sheets partly fin- 
ished and finished finally ready for tin- 
ning, and also all American tin plate of 
various kinds. The different materials 
noted above are the ingredients worked 
together to make the finished article, tin 
plate. 

LBSSON.—This shows that Un plate can be 
made in America, and just as good plates, too, 
as are imported. 

Webster, Camp & Lane Machine Com- 



pany, Akron, Ohio. Central aisle. Ex- 
hibit : Mining machines. 

St. Job & Doe River Lead Company, 
St. Joseph, Mo. Exhibit: A complete 
model of St. Joe Dressing Works and spec- 
imens of our ores. 

Lesson. -By Protection, and wiUiout it we 
never could have done it, we have dug from 
the bowels of the earth over $30,000,100 w<alh 
of lead hi 25 years, have helped reduce the 
price from 6 cents a pound to 8K cents, and 
have added just that amount to the wealth of 
the country. Can we give a better object les- 
son, and is it not a better one than Mr. Cleve- 
land is giving us now ? 

In tl&e Tranaportatlon Balldlns* 

Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Exhibit : Locomotive, en- 
gines. This firm have seventeen loco- 
motives on exhibition. 

Brownell CAif Company, St. Louis, 
Mo. Exhibit: Streetcars. 

Mitchell & Leurs Company, Limited, 
Racine, Wis. Section A 6. Exhibit: 
Farm and spring wagons. 

New York Car Wheel Works, Sec- 
tion 8, Aisles H W and I S. Exhibit : 
Car wheels. 

Lesson.— All the car wheels used in the 
United States are made m this country. In 
many of the British colonies and in many bf 
the South American republics they are nearly 
all imported. They will be here if Free-Trade 
in pig iron prevails. 

The Harlan & Hollinosworth Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. Exhibit: Steam- 
ship models and paintings. 

LB880N.->This teaches specialty in light 
draft high speed river and bay boats, better 
accommodations for pcusengers than European 
shipbuilders can give, combined with safety 
and stability. 

Studebaker Bros. Mfo. Company. 
South Bend, Ind. Section B, Block 6. 
Exhibit : Carriages. Annex, Section A, 
Block 8. Exhibit : Wagons, 

The Boies Steel Wheel Company. 
Exhibit: Wrought-iron center steel- 
tired car wheels. 

Lesson.— This shows that under a Protect- 
ive Tariff American numufacturers can and 
do supply a product which is not merely **as 
good at a lower price" as the imported article 
of the same class, 'but superior to the best that 
is manufactured abroad. 

The Harlan & Hollinqsworth Com- 
pany of Delaware. Section D 5. Ex- 
hibit : Marine. 

The Wilcox & Howe Company, Kr- 
mingtiam, Conn. Gallery B. Exhibit: 
Carriage and bicycle f orgings. 

Lesson. — This teaches us that we do not 
need to send to England for bicycle forgings, 
nor to Frant-e for carriage forgings. Still many 
goods, similar to ours, are imported in spite of 
45 per cent, duty, because i^rices are so low 
through ruinous competition and overpro- 
duction,cau8ed by the low prices of English bi- 
cycle material, in spite of 45 per cent, duty. 
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that no money is being made, not even inter* 
est on capital, bj roannfacturers in this line. 

Vebona Tool Works, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Aisle T N, Poet No. 7. Exhibit : »oIid 
cast-steel tools. 

The India Bubbeb Ck>MB Ck)MPANY, 
New York City, N. Y. Section A, Ghdiery. 
Exhibit: Hard rubber covered harness 
trimoiuigs. 

In ilie Agrlealtaral Building. 

National Linseed Oil Company, Chi- 
cago, nu Exhibit : Linseed oil, linseed 
cake and castor oil. 

Lesson.— The product of our American soil 
should be manufactured in America by Ameri- 
can machinery and workmen into mercliant- 
able products for the American consumer. 

Erie Preseryino Company, Buffalo, 
N. Y. G^allery, Section 28, Col. H L 8 : 
Ground Floor, Section C, Col. B 6. Ex- 
hibit : Canned goods and tomato catsup. 

Lesson.— There is no food for mankind so 
conyenient, good and nutritious as the fruits, 
meau/UMi vegetables preserved in tin cans, the 
same being already cooked and can be served 
either cold or hot on very short notice and with 
the least amount of labor. We are firm be- 
lievers in the practicability, utility and bene- 
fits to be derived from the present Tariff legis- 
lation as it exists to day. We ccmsider it a 
downright benefit and advantage to the com- 
ing industry of the country. Our experience 
has been, since the McKinley bill went into 
effect, that the duty is paid by the makers of 
tin plates abroad and is not a tax upon the con- 
sumer of canned goods. 

J. F. Seiberuno & Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Annex. Exhibit : Mowing machines and 
binders. 

AuLTMAN, Miller & Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Center of Implement Building. Exhibit : 
Buckeye harvesting machines. 

Lesson.— The lesson this exhibit emphasizes 
is the achievement that is made possible under 
free institutions. If men are truly free— free 
to combat each other in the rivalries of in 
dnstry, free to attack and to solve the com- 
plex probleoM presented by a great but un- 
developed agricultural domain, free from 
vexatious obstructive restrictions at home, 
and free from the paralysing mildew of op 
pressed and pauper labor abroad, then, and 
only then, is such a display of swift and 
thorough processes of grain-saving as is ex- 
hibited by the Buckeye exhibit made pos 
sible. 

Sboe and Ijcatber Trades Building. 

Hammond, Knowlton & Co., Putnam, 
Conn. Exhibit: Shoe silk and button 
hole twist for shoes. 

Lesson.— Without Protection the members 
of this concern would never have been con- 
nected with the manufacture of silk, entering 
it about thirty years ago. They supply the 
silk used for miking shoes in the Trades Build- 
ing Exhibit of Shoe Manufacture, and, with- 
out Protection for the past thirty-five years. 
It Js safe to assert that neither they nor any 
American silk manufacturers would be able to 
famish the silk above. 

The sewing machine called for a different 
thread or twist than previously made, and the 
demand brought out ** machine twist,'' so 



called, by an American manufacturer, but 
brought in connection with other styles of silk 
successfully produced, Protected. Thirty years 
ago there was not an American brand of sew- 
ing silk known as such, but in imitation of 
Italian. To-day just try to find an imported 
sewing silk or machine twist 

In tlie BleeiHcal Bnlldln^. 

The Phceniz Glass Company, New 
•york, N. Y. Center of Electrical Build- 
ing. Exhibit: Glassware for electric 
illuminations. 

Lesson.— The exeat diversity, elegance and 
general merit of fine glassware designed to be 
used with electrical fixtures in rich out crys- 
tol, etched, opalescent and other artistic 
effects, in new forms, such as stalactites, bulbs 
and various other forms. 

The India Rubber Comb Company, 
New York City, N. Y. Section S. Gal- 
lery. Exhibit : Electrical supplies. 

In tbe FloHda Bnlldlng. 

A C. Jackson, Jacksonville. Fla. .Old 
Fort Marion. Exhibit : Fruit, wood, 
plants, &c, 

LsssON.-It is shown by this exhibit that 
we need Protection on our oranges, rice, 
sugar and cotton. The greatest object lesson 
we have now is the change of control of the 
(Government by those working people, farm- 
ers and others who demanded a change; now 
probably many of them are without change. Government Revenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
We are not in distress down here yet, but not erts, U. 8. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
many of as will have ready money enough to 
get to Chicago. 



PROTBOTION BOOK TABLE. 

To meet frequent inquiries and a grow- 
ing call from students and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books upon Protection and kindred 
subjects, which may be read with profit 
by those seeking thorough information 
upon the American system : 

Price, 
Postpaid. 

Complete set of ** Defender** documents, 
published by The American Pbotbct- 
IVB Tariff League, comprising the 
issues of 1891 and 1892 $1.50 

Political Economy, with special reference 
to the Industrial History of Nations, by 
Prof . Bobt. £. Thompson 1.50 

Protective Philosophy, by David Hall 
Rice, Brookline, Mass 1.50 

Principles of Economic Philosophy, by 
Pr(rf. Van Buren Denslow 2.50 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoyt, 
Bx-Gk>vemor of Pennsylvania 2.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Patton, Ph.D 1.00 



United States GoTernment Bnlldlng. 

The Comstock-Cheney CJompany, 
Ivoryton, Ck>nn. Exhibit : Ivory. 

Lesson. -This firm have no special exhibit 
of their own. The Smithsonian Institution ap- 
plied to them to furnish them with an educa- 
tional exhibit of ivory and they sent them one 
very large tusk, also blocks and blanks of 
ivory showing the various stages of manu- 
facture from the tusk to the finluied goods. 

In tlie Regular Fire Service. 

MANCHBSTElt LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, 

Manchester, N. H. Exhibit : Two steam 
fire engines. 

Exiilblts Killed In November. 

We have no exhibit at Chicago. The most 
practical lesson in favor of Protection to 
American indostries is found in the present 
oromercial and financial condition of the 
country. It speaks more emphatically than 
sny exhibit can. 

Whitakxr Iron Coiipant, 
By N E. Whitaker. 
Wheeling, W. Va., August 19. 1893. 

We have no exhibit at Chicaga The cobdi 
tioQ of business throughout the whole country 
is a good lesson to those who voted for Tariff 
reform. J. A. Smith, 

Waterbury Button Company. 

Watbbbury, Conn. 

Have no exhibit at the fair. The result of 
last t^ovember^s election warned us to husband 
our resources to defray expenses of the decent 
burial of our industry. Dwioht Divine. 

Ellbnvillb, N. Y., August 20, 1893. 

We have no exhibit at the fair. If any one 
wants a practical nnd forcible illustration of 
what Protection means, send them to us and 
we will convince them as to the results of 
threats of Tariff reform. 

The Auger & Simon Silk Dyeing Com- 
pany, 
Patbrson, N. J., August 28, 1898. 
We have no exhibit at the fair, and decided 
to give it up on account of the election going 
against the Republican party. We are glad 
we did so, as business has turned out as we 
wo^ afraid it would. We are only running 
four days a week, and at a loss at that. 

NxwBLL Bro& Mfg. Company, 
Button Manufacturers. 
Springfield, Mass., August 19, 189S. I 



former member of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Congress L50 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University. . . 2.50 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Bobt P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 
ent 1.60 

Speeches and Addressee, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. William D. Kelley, 
Bi.C 2.60 

Protection to Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 1886, by 
Robert E Thomppon of Pennsylvania 
University 1.00 

Progress from Poverty, Review and Criti- 
cism of Henry George, by G. B. Steb- 
bins 40 

Harmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by Henry 
C. Carey 1.25 

Manual of Social Science. Condensed 
from Carey's** Principles of Social Sci- 
ence,'' by Kate McKean 2.25 

Manual of Political Economy, by E. P. 
Smith 1.26 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey 2.60 

The Unity of Law, as Exhibited in the Re 
lations of Physical, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.60 

History of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages, by Jaa li. Swank. Revised and 
greatiy enlarged; 574 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet published on 
American shipping; 479 pp 4.00 

BOOKS BY ENGLISH PROTECTIONISTa 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry, by Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan $1.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byles (an eminent judge) 1^ 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by David 
Syme 2.00 

Orders should be addressed to Wilbur 
F. Wakeman, G^eral Secretary Ameri- 
can Protective Tariff League, 185 
West Twenty-third street. New York. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE, 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tarifl 
League, as expressed in Article II. of its Constitution, is, by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low standard of wages prevailing in 
other countries ; that this is a government by the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powers; 
that the existence of the Republic depenas upon the maintenance 
of a high standard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not only the industrial growth of the Republic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of itscitizens,are promoted 
by ^judicious ProUciivi Tariff The recent report of the United 
States Labor Commission shows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
efifort affor'led by a high standard of wages. 

It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, wiil enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which many of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli- 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fruits of American 
labor, employed under free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally, The American Protective Tariff League propoeee a onion 
and organization of aii induetrial workere of America in defense, 
and for the elevation, of the American standard of wages, living 
and self-government. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share in 
the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-payers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS ^Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em 
ployers or employed, The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the importation of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and br< aden the fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the policy whichr it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League, 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addresssed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The League or to obtain informa- 
tion of its plans and purposes. 



THE SCHOOL OF LEARNING. 



C0NORS88 most decide whether the Tariff shall 
be revised. It must do this before confidence 
and business prosperity can be fully rest or ed, 
if it oould be induced to formally declare, 
after settling the silver question, that the time 
is not auspicious for a revision of the Tariff an 
era of great prosperity would at once begin. 
^6 hope that it; will do this. If, upon the* 
other hand, it decides to discuss the Tariff for 
many weary months, then these hard times 
will continue indefinitely —7%« BvAUtin of 
the American Iron and 6teel AsaoeiaHon^ 
AuQUit 9. 

When Mr. Cleveland came to Washington 
City, with a great variety of municipal ex- 
periences only, he sat down on Carlisle and 
the Free-Trade coterie. He thought that 
Morrisou and Carlisle were a remnant of the 
old RebeUion. As time proceeded, however^ 
Cleveland seemed to feel that he oould not be 
re-elected nor renominated unless he attacked 
the manufacturers. He did so, and, as a result^ 
was defeated, and when be came forward for 
another nomination no man tried so hard to 
keep the ultra Free-Trade plank out of the 
platform. But the Bourbon element pasned a 
Free Trade resolution. Mr. Cleveland, during 
the entire campaign, trimmed on this subject, 
and since his election has bad very little to say 
about it, while all his most deliberate enemies, 
many of them high Protectionists, are indstiog 
that he shall live up to the letter of the Free- 
Trade platform.— C/eorgre Alfred Toumtendin 
New York Commercial Advertiser^ August 
12. 

Mr. CleveLiAND failed to advance an orig- 
inal idea, and after using about 2,000 words in 
reviewing the situation, which every one is 
familiar with, many to their sorrow, recom- 
mends the repeal of the Sherman Silver Pur- 
chasing act. The bulls professed to believe 
that the message was a good one, and that it fa- 
vored higher prices for stocks, but their actions 
belied their words, as they were disinclined to 
support the market, and permitted tlie bears 
to make soiious inroads on prices. The situa- 
tion, much to the disappointment of many, is 
not improved by Mr. Cleveland's effort.-— Wa I 
street Daily News^ August 9. 

Altooetheb the Democracy of Ohio will 
be pretty thoroughly handicapped in their 
fight. Neither candidate nor platform is likely 
to win for them the votes of independents.— 
Philadelphia Ledger, 



The general cash balance in the Treasury is 
now reported to be lower than at any time 
in the recent history of Gk>vernment. These 
are hardly auspicious conditions under which 
to begin Tariff smashing.— tfosf on Journal^ 
August 11. 

The campaign in Ohio now promises to be 
interesting. The Democratic ticket cannot 
expect to have the moral support of the ad- 
ministration, neither will the Democratic 
newspapers with Cleveland propensities lend 
their suppt>rt to the cause of Mr. Neat At the 
same time the campaign is not expected to be 
devoid of a certain amount of enthusiasm upoh 
the p€u1; of the Ohio Democrats. Governor Mc- 
Kinley's prospects for re election are bright, 
and his election will have the significance of a 
reaffirmation of the principles of the Protect- 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL OFFICERS 

^ OP THE 

Americas ProtectiTe Tariff League. 



AliABAMA. 

STEPHEN N. NOBLE, F<ee-i>r«8'*......Iroiiton 

ARIZONA. 

R. B. MORRISON. Vict-Pres^t St. John's 

B. W. NELSuN. State <S«c St. John's 

ARKANSAS 

J. J. SDTTON, StaU See Hot Spiings 

CALIFORNIA. 

A. S. HALLTDIB, VicePresH San Francisco 

GEO. C. HICKOX, Stam Sec San Francisco 

COLORADO 

A. H. DANFORTH, Viee-Prea't Pueblo 

Wti,^lLHKES,sLteSee Trinadad 

DELAWARE. 

FRED. E. BACH, State See Wilmington 

FLORIDA. 
J. C. GREELEY, Viee-Pres't Jacksonville 

E. {<. SUUEY, State See JacksonTilie 

GEORGIA. 
J. F. HANSON, Vic«-iYe«»* Maoon 

ILLINOIS. 

WM. PENN NIXON, Kice-iYes't Chicago 

I. a COPE, State See Streator 

INDIANA. 
JOHN C. NEW. Viee-Prest Indianapolis 

F. J. VAN y URH IS. State See. . . . Indianapolis 

IOWA. 

JOHN H. GEAR, Vict-l^ai't Burlington 

WH. H. FLEMING, .State See Des Moines 

KANSAS. 

WILLIAM B. STONE, VUie-Pree't Galena 

J. G. WOOD, 6tate See Topeka 

KJENTUCKY 

SILAS F. MILLER, Vice-Pnt't. Loulsvine 

J. F. BUCKNEB, JR., State See Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

LOUIS BUSH. Viee-Pres't New Orleans 

T. G.TRACY. Stat* Sec New Orleans 

MAINE. 
JAS. H.MoMULLAN. Vicf-Pree't... .Biddeford 

CHARLES H. MOSES. StaUSee Biddeford 

IHARYLAND. 

JAMES A. GARY, Viee-Pree't Baltimore 

OHAS. KCOFn IN, State See Muirkirk 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

HENRY F. COB, State See Boston 

MCIHIGAN. 
F. a STOCKBRIOGB, Kted-iVes't. .. Kalamazoo 

H. C. TILLMAN, Stat", See Detroit 

MINNESOTA. 
W. D. WASHBIHRN, r<ee-Preif*t.... Minneapolis 
CHAS. W. JOHNSON, State See. . ..Minneapolis 

MlPiSOURI. 

E. A. HITCHCOCK. Vice-Pret^'t St. Louis 

MERRILL WATSON, State See St. Louis 

MONTANA. 

GEORGEO. EATON, Vioe-iYes't Helena 

ELBERT D. WEED, State See Helena 

NEBRASKA. 

GEO. W.B. DORSE Y, Viee-Pres't Fremont 

BO:)S L. HAMMONi», State See Fremont 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HBRMON F. STRAW, ^iee-Pres^... Manchester 

J O. LYFORD Concord 

NEW JERSEY. 

WM. BARBOU R, Kice-Pres't Paterson 

H. W. GLEDHILL, State See Paterson 

NEW YORK. 

ELLIS H. ROBERTS, Viee-Pres't Utlca 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

J. W. ATKINSON. Vlce-l^res't Wilmington 

NORWOOD GILB3, State See WUmington 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
GEO. G. WIN8HU*. Fi^e-P^es't ... Grand Forks 

S. T. SATTBRTHWATTB, StaU See Kargo 

OHIO. 
LEWIS MILLER. Viee-Prenn Akron 

A. L. CONGER, State Sec Akron 

OREGON. 
WALLACE McCAM A N T, State See ... . Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
JOHN H. RICKETi«ON, Vice-Preu't .. Pittsburgh 

JOS . D . WEEKS, Seat« See Pittsburgh 

RHODE ISL4ND 

CHAS. FLETCHER, Ffce-Prea't Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

B. W. SCREVEN. Stat' See Columbia 

SOUTH D\KOTi. 

COB I . CRAWFORD. Vice-Prt*'t Pierre 

TENNESSEE. 

A.M. SHOOK, V<ee-Pri n't Tracy aty 

JAMES OKMSBY, State See Tracy City 

TEXAS. 

A. E. SHEPPARD, rfce-ZYVt Marathon 

R. R. CLARIDGE, State See San Antonio 

UTAH. 

J. E. DOOLEY. F4ce-Pre»'t Salt Lake City 

A. L. THOMAS, S/ate See Salt Lake aty 

VERMONT. 
REDFIELD PROCTOR, Viee-Ihett't . . . .Rutland 

ARTHUR ROPES, SiaUSet Montpeller 

WASHINGTON. 
WATSON C. SQUIRE,- Vlee-Prest .Seattle 



VIRGINIA. 

H. C. PARSONS. Vice-PretTt,, ..Natural Bridge 

W. C. PENDLETON. StaUSee Marlon 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

N. GOFF, Jr., Fiee-Pres't Clarksburg 

E.L ALLEN Grafton 

WISCONSIN. 

HORACE RURLBE. Viee-Prea't Milwaukee 

F.B. PARSONS. State See Madison 

WYOMING. 
LOUIS KIRK, State See Cheyenne 



Ive Tariff by the voters of the Buckeye State. 
— WilminQton NewSf Avguat IL 



If the people of Ohio, now that other and 
extraneous considerations are eliminated, de- 
sire the retention of the McKlnley Tttriff they 
have the opportunity to express their senti- 
ments by re-electing its author. If, on the 
other hand, they favor the repeal of the Mc- 
Klnley act and the substitution of revenue for 
Protective duties, they have the opportunity 
to place within the State house at Columbus 
the man who, above all others, represents the 
cause of anti -Protection. The issue is sharp 
and clear. — Albany Joumalf August 11. 



Dbmooratic papers are trying to draw hope 
from assertions of this kind made by the 
Brooklyn Citizen: " On the Tariff issue Mc- 
Klnley was beaten when he ran for Congress 
in 1890." McKlnley never was beaten on the 
Tariff issue. He was beaten by a gerry- 
mander in 1890, but he made greater inroads 
into the natural Democratic vote that year 
than ever before.— Bii/Tato Express, August 
11. 



Mb David A. Wells' statement that the 
coming reduction of wages under Tariff reform 
will not reduce the comforts of the wage- 
earner, win have to be explained very min- 
utely to the wage-earner before he will believe 
it Will free raw materials make flour and 
beef and pork any cheaper ? Will the neces- 
sary revenue Tariff on sugar, coffee and tea 
make those articles of comfort any cheaper ? 
When the wage-earner is asked without decep- 
tion or equivocation to vote for the reduction 
of his wages, he will think twice before he 



THe Pittsfleld Manofactoring Co., 

PITTSFIBLD, MASS. 

WOOLEN ft MERINO TARNS 

For Hosiery, Knit Goods, and CaMlmerea, on Oops, 
Bobbins or Dresser Spools. 

NOYELTIBS A SefCIALTY. 



TJm: 



m. MASON MFG. CO.. 

BPINKKRS OF 

Hosiery and Throad y^^,^^ 

6's to OlVs, single or twUted. put | 3 111 S. 
up In any manner desired. ■ *■■ ■■^ 

J. H HAMBLY, 
Treat. aiMl Selliag Ajant, ProTtdence^ B« 1. 



WILLISTON & KNIGHT CO., 

1832-THE PIONEER— 1892. 

Button Manufacturers. 

Factories, BASTHAMFTON, MASS. 

yew Y^rk Office 540 Broadway. 



CITY BUnON WORKS. 

FACTORY AND 8ALBSB00M, 

(87 and 189 Mott Street, 

(Hear BrooBM)i 




BEST-:-SIX-:-CORD 

^FOR 

Machine or Hand Use. 

For Sale bj OBALBR8 In DRY QOOP a and WOTIONS 

NEW BEOFORDMFG. CO., 
HOWUNO MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP'N 

WM. D. HOWI.^in>, TBXA8. BTKOW F. OABD, AST. 

Combined Capital Stooli, $2,000,000.00 
Total Spiadjes, - - - 140,000 



mOB OBADC 



COTTON YARNS. 

single or Twisted. Combed or Carded. HOSnCR Y 
YARNSf Chain Warps, Skeins, Spools or Cops, also 
on Beams from Nos. l(?s to 100*s. 

J. MuLUMBAUz, Jr.. PfaUa. Agt., 216 Chestnut St. 
Byron F. Card» Sellliiff Agenu 

N ew Bedford^ ■ IWass. 
Harrison Yarn & Dyeing Co., 

PAWTUCKET. .... R. I. 

Manafacturers of and Dealers In 

COTTON YARNS, 

InAUNnmbersand FAST COLORS 

FURNISHED ON SPOOLS. 

JACK SPOOLS, SECTION OR WEAVfNQ BEAMS, 

AT BOTTOM PRICES. 

SAWYER, MANNINGXCOT 



YARNS 



86 &. 88 Frarikiia St., 



p 



NEW YORK. 



ORSWELL MILLS, 

FITCHBURC, MASS.. 

FINE COTTON TARNS 

in Chains, Ball Warps, Slieins, 

Single or Twisted, on Cones, Cops, 

Spools, C arded or Com bed. 

AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COiPANYt 

Pawtaeket, R. I. 

Ck>nsolldatlon of Pawtacket Hair Clotli Ckmipany. 

American Hair Clotti Padding Company, National 

Hair Seating Company, 

MANUPACTUBEBS OF 

HMr Seatinsa and Hair Cloth Crinoline 
or Tallom' Hair Cloth. 

Quality superior to any imported goods. 
.^ Erery Piece Fnllj Warranted. 
ChaiilrsE. Pkbvkar, Agent. 



L. D. BROWN & SON, 

HAaurAonnuns of 

iacbine Twist and Sef ing Sill, 

Md and 940 Broadway, Wew Terh* 

Kills at Mlddletown, Ooaa. 
8os;toBBalew9oiBS. Phlladelnkia Bo 
» Llneoln street. llUlfaritotf 



THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

FAoroDns: 

Its TO 1t4 SOUTH nPTH AVMUI. 

•« TO SS THOMSON STlllffT. 

14* TO 14S WfST NINCniNTH tTMtT. 

Omoi AND SALtsaooM : 

Its TO is« SOUTH nrrH hymmts, 

NEW YORK. 
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does it. He win want to know who is to get 
the benefit of this wage redaction. He wUl 
ask if this is' not merely a plan to make the 
rich ridier, and the poor poorer, as it has done 
in Great BtiUAn.— Springfield (Bicus.) Union^ 
AuguU 10. 

We are called back to find an extraordinary 
bnsineaB depression, distrust in all circles and 
a general demoraUsation of the finances of the 
country, a condition precipitated by Temo- 
crtftic failure to legislate. In this emergency 
the Democrats call upon the Republicans to lay 
aside all partisanship, forget anything that has 
been done in the past, and join with the Demo- 
crats to get them out of their present trouble. 
— r/kos. B. Reed, 

A 8TATEMK1IT of the financial and general 
condition of the American Flint Glass Workersi 
Union, presented at a convention held at 
Marion, Ind., shows thattbe aggregate earoings 
for 1892 were five per cent, above those of the 
previous year. One ot two locals, recently or- 
ganised and late with their returns, were not 
included in the table. The average of idle 
men in the trade during the year was about 
^H P«r ^^^ '^® weekly average number of 
members on strike roll during the year was 184, 
and the weekly cost was |1,106.»8. The 
National Union's reserve fund amounts to 
$260,000— larger than at any time in the history 
of the organization. An Interesting tabulated 
statement was also presented, showing the 
earnings of each local union during the year. 
The earnings of the Philadelphia and South 
Jersey locals are as follows : Philadelphia, No. 
2, $151,619 ; Na 22, $58,097.10 ; No. 68, $18.- 
542.40 rNo. 70, $18,811.31 ; No. 79, $15,668.78 ; 
South Jeraey locals, No. 18, $171^6.48 ; No. 
46, $4^888.64; No. 47, $42,121.28; No. 69, 
$23,018 ; No. 72, $8,669.20 ; No. 7, $19,918.80 ; 
No. 89, $6,115.20. The total eamtogs of -the 
fiint workers throughout the country were 
$4,649,084.43, and the general weekly average 
wages of the 6,588 men employed during the 
forty weeks of the blast was $18.64 ; the gen- 
eral average earnings per week for fifty-two 
weeks of the entire memberrfiip of 7,400 was 
$12.81.— /r/«^ Worl d, JtUy 22. 

From forges where no fires bum, 
From mills where wheels no longer turn, 
From looms o'er which no shuttles leap, 
From merchants' shops— which sheriffs keep, 
From banks gone up, from stocks gone down. 
From God made countiTi man-made town. 
From Wall street men, from sons of toil. 
From the bronsed tillers of the soil. 
From North, from South, from Bast, from 

West, 
Business is crying with a zest— 

" Don't monkey with the Tariff." 
—New York Tribune, Auguet 11. 

A Pbotbctivk Tariff is "jmconstituttonal " 
and a Protective Tariff is »* robbery," but in 
the opinion of President Cleveland the discus- 
sion of the Tariff can wait until a more con- 
venient sesuBon. It was not always thus, espe- 
cially when Cleveland was a candidate for the 
Presidency. In those piping days the only 
salvation of the country was to be found in 
the immediate repeal of the HcKinley act.— 
RochesUr, N. F., Democrat, AuQuet 9. 

Why do people persist in complaining about 
Mr. Cleveland's unpatriotism in going a fish- 
ing f Can the leopard change its spots ! If a 
man is fitted but for one vocation, why censure 
him for following that i-^Soeial Eoonomiet, 
September, 189^. 



HODGSON tt HOLT MFC. CO.^ 



HOSIERY ANP HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders. 

SEND FOR NEW CATAIiOGVB, 



»zi.oTrxx>aiKrosi T;«roz%wsx> xbsxxaZj 

CHAS. FLBTCHBB, President and Treasurer. 
Manufacturers of Worsted, Mohair and OenaoDed Varns 



H 
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CO 



Ponced Yarnt In Wbice, Mixed and Kanoy Oolon, on BobOlni. Utmm^ ttpooi* ami ^uu, 
YAIiLBY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



Fine as Linen and Soft as Silk. When once worn 
no other Muslin will be used. Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
article. Ask for ** Pride of the West," and take no 
substitute. 

For sale by all leading Men's Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 
dealers in the United States. 




BARBOUR'S 

(rlsli Flax 
Tbreads. 

Havt stood tbf 
toot over • 

CENTURY, 

aad to-day siand anrivalled for Strength 
SmoothneM and Uniformity. 



THI 



BARBOUR BROTHIRS 

918 Olinreli 9U* New Y«rk. 



oo 



Tremont-iSnffolkMllls, 

LOWELL, MASS. 

MANUFAOTVRRBS OF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FLANNELS 

IN ALL WEiaHTS, WIDTHS AND COLORS. 

OBJBBATM MTTM MII,I,B, 

CAPiTAIi, •1,5I00«000. 

Nomber Of Spindles, ... UQ,00( 

Number of Looms, ... 8,80( 

Pounds of Cotton used per week, • ttO,00( 
iL« S. OOVnZ^Xj, ^Ti^mmMXxrmr* 

70 WLll^BY ST., BOSTOll, II1A8I8. 

Smith, Hogg A Cardlneri 

BolllBC Aceatst 
66 Chaunoy St., Bootont Maoo 



COVEL & 08B0RN, 

FALL RIVER, MASS. 
DealoiBlnaUUndsof 

Manuftiotuxers of OCynX>Yi TWISTED AKD 
BKAIDBD BANDINGS. 

Sole Agents for the Cook Loom Forks, 



Bstablisbed in IfiSS- 

Smitb&DoTe 
U^Co., 

Manuf ftoturers of 

SboeTbmds, 

MACHINE THREADS, 

Flax ud Tfw Yarm, Sewlai Twiaw, tte., 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

DUMBARTON 

Flax Spinning Go/s 

IRISH FLAX THREAD 

IS THE BEST. 
ASK FOR IT. USE IT. 



103 Franklin St, 
39 South St, 
167 Fifth Ave., 



New York. 

Boston. 

Chicago. 



THE BALLOU 

Automatio RJbbed Knitting Haeliine. 

Built with Sectional Cam Rin^ and the most 
Perfect Weight Take-Up. 

Best, Strongest and Most Durable Maobiiie. 
Send for Prioe-List. 

LEWIS JOMBS, BRISTOL, PA. 
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St. Joseph Lead Company 

Ofllee, 55 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 



CYRUS CURRIIR A SONS, 

MBWARKxJR. J*. 

MAXfuwAcruvam of 

I «■«!■•■, ^■ISitli'lL Fmraaoea, Ble* 



Tnimp Bros. Machine Co., 

WILMINGTON, DBLAWARB. 
Maauftetiizert of 

SPBCML UBHT MACHINERY. 



Lm*he CmU0r Brimd&r^, JDriU Chmekt, St, 

OfttalofniaB and Prioes mailed upon aiiplloatlOD. 



warre:n 0, wet, 

LACONIA, N. H., 

KANUFACrURBR OF AIX KINDS OF 

Circular Ribbed Knitting 
Haehines, Winders, &e. 



Buy Revolving Flat Cards 



-FROM- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PITTH MACHINI WORKS 
NIMTTON UPPER FALLS. MASS. 



Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 




PAWmOKBT, B. I. 






Of CottM, WmI tm6 Silk. 


IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS, 




To Spool from Oop. Skeiii or Bobbin. 
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BRINTON, DENNEY & CO , 




Ctmlar Mb mi (wmIm* . 



Knitting Machinery, 

213 4 215 Raoe St., PHIUDELPHIA, PA. 



NICHOLSON FILE CO. 



ly JC^Lb 



cc 



BY THB 



Blower System. 



ff 



•"* S?,"i.iiir™™""" B. F. STURTEVAHT COMPANY 

BOSTON, NBW TOBB:, PBLIULDBLPHIA, CHLICAGO, LONBON. 



i^-m 



OP EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
riie >V^d. C^BBLS EX. ^WIRE tAB'Q. CO., 

48 WUZTOJf BrBMMT^ WBW YORK. 



NEW YORK AND BOSTON DYEWOOD CO. 

BIANUFAGTURBRS OF 

EXTRACT OF LOGWOOD. 

HalB OBeei Off BeelmaB St., New Terk. 
106 aa4 108 HtlM St., Beaten. I9il and ItU Areh St., PkllaiielpMn.. 

WORKS I BROOKLYN AND BOSTON. 



Ftmsies: American 

CARD CLOTHING CO. 



MANUFACTUBBRS OF 

CARP CUOTHING oe^S'.^Jn 

Surface Ground or Needie Point. 



Estimates Given and Orders Offloe: knowles blo6., 

Filled Promptly at each Factory. WORCESTER, MASS.. 



We sell machiner) 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protectiofj 
no new mills would be 
built. 



We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 



GEO. DRAPER & SONS 

HOPIOALK, MASS, 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 



Ajn> 



GLOBE ANILINE WORKS, 

rho Hollor A iHorz Co.. Proprleton. 

UJLTJL£MAMINJB, JLNULlijsa, 

BA.RBMIS PJLINT, BALZ BX,UB. 

•S NAIOEN LANE, K O. Bmx fwm. NiW VORK 



FIRTH & FOSTER BROS., 

E^-y^vm m,iaL<SL S^lJOLlailxonBe 

PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 
OBee, 1!*« Chevtnat St., PhHaiielplila. 

iTorkf : Turlor^Bmermld and Adams Bm., Keiulnctoii. 

NewTork Office. 891 Canal 8tr«e(. 
«2?!!"!» ^?«iSP •«»* Worrted DrM* Ooodt ; Woolea. 
Wonted «ad Mixed Caaslmeret and doaklngf ^ate 
K^' y£r*^» Wubbing Ootton, Yam and Warp^ 
Djvn and Bleaehen. 



B8TAB 1.IWBBD ISSA. 

JOHN M.8HARPLI88&CO. 

MAvuvAonnuBa ov 

Dyei oods ud DyeiMd Eitnets, 

Importert of Indigo, Cutch, ChomialSf &c. 
Moo, 20 RRtf 22 Nortli Frost 8trooC, 

FHII^ADBIiPBIA. 



Please montion "Amerioan Boonomlot'* whan anoworlnB Advortioemonts. 
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JAMBS BARKER,|— .1™ 



WARRANTED. 

Estobllshed 1843. 
Oriffioml and Only Amarican Xaken, 

COTTON AND WOOLEN "'"'"'"''"""• "^•'" 



MANUFACTURER OF 



MACHINERY 



AND 



FINE GRAY IRON CASTINGS, 

2d and Somerset Streets, - - PHILADELPHIA. 



U KERR THREAD CO., 



FAIL RIVER, 
MASS. 

Fine N08. In Combed Sea Island Yams, also 
Fine Hosiery Yams. 
OOPS JLNTD OONJBBS -A. SFB30I-A.r.TY, 



Plated Table Ware. 

Onr assortment of Plated Ware 
of our own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at present, 
comprising everything required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

Eeed & Barton, 

87 Union Square. 



VALLEY PAPER CO.. 

HOJL.YOKE, Mi/L&m.^ 

Manafaotnrers of 

ffljli Grade Writliig Papm, Bonds, Uneu 
and Ledgers. 

•'Valley Forge" Flat*, 

"Valley Paper C'e." Haperiaes, 
**Old Valley Mill*, 1893," Extra Saperflaes, 
I '• Valley Paper Co." Llnea Ledger, 
•* OoBiBierclal Boad," 

** CeavreM Llaea,** 

*• CM Easllsh l.laea," 

*'Freacii Llaea." 
O. B. Pkescott. TreM. T. Henry Spbnckb, ▲M*t TreM. 



NATRONA 



Tht StrasiMt ud Pirest AImi Muie wnA tN •nly Alia aais fIroM Kryilltb AIshIm. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. C0.9 

1Z5 CHESTNUT ST&EETf - - JPHILAI>ELBHIA, BA. 



liil (I Gnss Bleache d SUver Tlssoe. 

Bend for samplefl and oiroular 'containing tes- 
fefmonlali from tbe largest manufacturen of 
fflyerware In tbe V, 8n all of whom, prior to 
tbe paisage of the McKinlej bill, used imported 
raeezdliMlTely. 



DIAMOND MILLS PAPBR CO., 

44 Merra? Street. New York 



O-A-STOR, OIL. 

Qaallty Gaaraateed. 
MANUFACTURING AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

MADB BT 

Baker Castor Oil Works, 

H. J» BAKBR * BRO., Ageata, 
•99A^9lSc 97 Wtlilaai 8t«* - Mew Terk. 



C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

PAPRB MANUFACTURSBS, 

WINDSOU LOCKS, - CONN. 

White. Bnir and Manilla Copying Papers. 
Stereome TISBuee. 
BllYer White Tlaeue. 
White and Colored Tlaaues. 
Samples paper lent on application. 



AMERICAN TARIFFS, 

moH 

PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief preeentation of tbe benefits of Pro- 
tection and Keolprocity. will be sent to any 
addreis npon receipt of 10 cents, by 

The American Protective TarilT League, 

136 West 23d street, NEW YORK. 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Daniel Green ft Co.< 



SOLE AGENTS, 
44 East 14th St., 
Union S^naroi 
NEW YORK. 




ii 



Town ^ Country " 

Paints, being best, are cheapest in 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. A CO , 

NEW YORK. PHiLADELPNIA. CINblNMTI. 



The Williams Printing Co.» 

COMMIRCIAL 

Printers and Binders 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 

CLASSES OF WORK. 

e 

06 to 102 RfiADE STREET, 
NBV^ YORk. 



Pl«a»« mentloi) " American Boonomlst" when anewertnff Advertleements. 
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ISa.oo A Ykar. 
SiNGLB Copy, 5 Cxmts. 



lABNOLIA METAl 



IH USB BT 



Elirbt lioading GovemmentB. 
BEST ANTI-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

High'-tfpeed Engine^ Dynamo, BMing-MUl, StetMnghip, RaU- 
r^aa, aatV'BfiU, Cattan-MiUf Faper-MiU, fFooUn-MiU^ SUk^MiU, 
JUte^MiUf Bubber-'MiUf Bugar-MiU. Flour-MiU and aU Machinery 
Bearings. 



Magnolia Metal Co., 

Owneni and Bole Mannfl»ctnrerg, 

r;'S:;.'^n;::%S":74 Conlandt St.,NEW YORK. 



MaiMfaotirtrt vf Plain tntf Antonatle 

Gircidar Rib KnittiDg MacMneij. 



KEYSTONE KNIHER tnd til Aixllltry Maohlntri. 

lo. (06 iich St, PliUadelpliU,Pi.,D.S.i 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUH. 

rhe safest hammerless gun ever made 
PARKER BROS.P MeHdenp Conn 

nend T^T Ill««ti>mte4 Ctrealar 

We would he pleased to have you see our Worjrt's 
Fair Exhibit. Block tf. Section Q, Ma^ ufacturea Bldg. 



LANDERS, PRARY ft CLARK, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



THE FINEST AMERICAN 

CHAMPAGNE. 
Cook's Imperial 

EXTBA DBT. 

American Wine Co., St Louis. 



L flSMOB, inrot. ana Treaa. J. 8oBWABac»nn,Vloe-rf«t. 
11. HnaoB, Bee^ 

AMERICAN CUTLERY COMPARY. 

MANUTAOTUBEBS OF 

Table Cutlery, Butchers' Knives, 

CAIVINS KNIVU, ETC, ETC. 

1 78-1 98 Mather St,, CHICAGO , 

" B9TABLI8HBB 1869. 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

m KDitUsg Hachinery, leedles, Etc. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 



NBV7 YORK, ilSIM Broaiiway, 
CBICA»0, Ti Lake Street, 

HAM FRAWCI8CO. 184 Sutter Bt,i 



Solid Silver. 

Now in stock, an unnsnallV 
attractive assortment of Fisn 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nnt Bowls, 
Knives, Porks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 

SILYnuUfXTHB, 

S7 Union Square. 



E. TIFFANY & SONS, 

BBNNIlfGTON, VT,, 

..n,..cu.r.r. ||j|, JJ^j^^j^g ||||aQ|,j„ejy^ 

FORMAEINO 

BIBBEIf SHIBT €;UFFf, DRAWER 

BOfTOmS and sBlBT 

BORDBBS, 

Prieee and Sample* apoa Appllcatlea. 




KNOWL£S LOOM WORKS, 

BUILDBR8 OF 

Open Shed FANCY LOOMS. 

ALSO 
LOOHS FOR TAPES, RI9B0IIS AND SUSPENDERS. 
^ end eracy TMtolf of Weertag MaehlBMry. 

iwetfwitt. WORCESTER, MASS. I 



GEO. V. CRESSON CO., 

18th Strset ani Alleghefly Avs., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
136 LIBERTY STREET^ NEW YORK. N. V, 

SHAFTING. 




Improved Parting Pulleys. 

Internal Clamp Couplings. 

Self Oiling Hangers. 
Patent Adjustable Loose Pulley Arranirements. 



Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., 



(\ 



SOLE MANnFAOTURBBS OF 
r Pop Saftly VShrtt. 
Water Relief Vtlvet. 
i^iprtved Steam Oaaee, 
Stetn Eng be Indleatort, 
Single Bell Chine Whletlee, 
Bate Tettlng Apperatat, 
Sight Feed Labrleetert. 
Feed Water Regelatere 
An«i other Speclaltlee. 
. .rarded GOLD MKDAL Paris. 1880. 
Clark's Lliiea Flr« Hose and AdJnutahlo 
Oenpllnffsi the b«Mt tn n«e. 
Deeleri tai Engine, Boiler (tnd Mill SnppUet. 
US OLIVBBSTRBBT, BONTOH, MASS. 
Bmnohee : New York : Ohioago ; London. Bng. 



▼atom* 



Bntahllnhpd 1849. 

CYRUS CURRIER & SONS. 

HBWARK.N. J.. 

-::— MANT7FACn7RBBB_0F 

aaoea* Ble* 
reMM« Bh- 

J mslWjkui 



Trump Bros. Machine Co., 

WILMINGTON, DBLAWARB, 
MMiuflMtimn of 

SPECML LIBHT MACHINERY. 

jrVwieJIetf M9mm§9n Mutt, Scroll Bmmt t 
LmUke Oet^ier €hrin40rm, JDrUi Chmek9, St, 

Catalofraae and Prioee mailed upoD applloatioD. 

CSTERBROOK'S 

■■ STEIL PENS. w 

leading Nos. 14,048,128, 130,135,333,161 

Fer Sale hy all Statlenera. 

THE E8TERBR00K STEEL PEN CO., 

Work!. Camden. K. J. 96 John St.. K«<w Tork 



[V|iLLtRBRUS STEEL PEN^ 
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Solid Silver 

Exclusively, 



Wb mask 

Solid Silvxr oiilt, 
and of but 

OKX ORAOB, THAT OF BTKBUNO -ffff^ FtllK 
THKSBFORB 
PUBCUAfiBBS 8BCUBB 
BXTIRB FRBBDOM FBOM 
FAUE IIIPFB88I0XB: 
AKD TBB QTJBSTIOM 
"IS IT SILVBB OB 18 IT FLATBD?" 
IS IIBTEB BAIBBD 
CORCBBHIRO 
L-OIFT BFABIMO OUB 
BADB MABK. 



TBAfiC 



MARR 



srrBsuLKO 



WHITING M'FG CO. 

Silversmiths, 
Broadway & i8th Street 



' Goblet Cup,** fob Schoonkbs, 
WON BY " Sachbm." 



NEW YORK. 



CELEBRATED HATS. 

AV1> 

UuUas* Round Hats A Bonnets. 



The Punla p Silk UmbralUu 

118 A 180 Fifth At. , bet Md and 88d StB. 
taA 181 Bxoftdwiqr, near OorUaodt St, 
Wkm Yorii ; Palmer Houae. CSikago; 9U 
C3hiateotSfcwet~"" 



M^A g iaalu ia all Prlaalval^ dUaa. . 



-JXT sue- 



x^^^^ 



O.N.T. 





^U 



^s^ 



UNEN^ 



"AND* 

QUWWS 

AIWAY8 GIVE 
SATISFACTION 

«; THE BEST MADE ;> 



PRK8BRTE THB 

American Economist 

You wiU And it invaluable for future refer- 
ence. For One Dollar we will send 7011 a binder 
which will hold a TOliime. AddieaB 

AMEpiCAN PROTECTIVE TAfllFF LEAGUE 
. <ima W«iit 9ad street, Vew Tetk, 



ON WHITE SPOOLS 

GEORGEiGIM, Sole Agent. 

IT IB 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 



HAND and MACHINE USE 



GtraeaU sewed wKb 0. N. T. FAST BUCIt 

will aever show white «■ the seta* 

tfter iieing wera or wisked. 



nAMvrAotVMao oazr At 
NEWARK, - - NEW JERSEY 



FISK, 

GURK 

& 

FUGG. 



CIS-ATLANTie GLOVES. 



FOff BEMTtlltiN. 



Tlie Bout In the WerM. 

Our GloTes are entirely of Cls-Atlaatlc 
Manofactnre. From tlie raw skin of the 
Kid and Goat to the finished Olore. 
ereryprooeM Is completed on our own 
premises* For sale at all flret«lasa OloTe 
Departments In the United States. 









lpA4rtt 






PAINT-o^rs 

DiXON*88iLiCACRAPHiTE PAINT 

^ Water will ran ftom ft pare and^ cleaa. rt eovrs 
double the sorface-of any other paintt and will ftsf 
Amr ofrflv Hm€9 kmgtri KQoaUy aseftal for atty Iron 
work. Send for dreaiars. 

Joe. Dixob Cbuciblb Co., Jersey Cltyt N. J. 
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MeKlNLET SHOULJ) BE RE 
ELECTED. 



SIA8ON8 ASSIONED BT THINKINO MEN OF 
AIX CLASSES WHY HE SHOULD AGAIN BE 
THE GOYERNOB OF OHIO. 



«lTe Him IOO9OOO Slajoriiy. 

This is the campaign for the RepubMcans of 
Ohio to set the example to the nation. Let ns 
glye MeKinley 100,000 majority this fall and 
then raise it to 160,000 in 1806. Ohio is one of 
oar leading commercial States What disaster 
and saflrwing may we expect if we do not 
stand by a tried and trusted seryant f It is 
time we show onr appreciation of his noble 
character and work. Onr American workmen 
paid more for dinner buckets under Protection. 
What use have they for dinner buckets under 
Democratio rule t No work. No buckets. No 
man can be a true American unless he is for 
Protection. Got. MoKinley, the leading ex- 
ponmt of American Industries, the greatest 
statesman and typical American citizen, 
should be and must be re-ele«^ted Gkyremor of 
Ohio, and Plresident in 1800. 

John O. Dates, Car. 
Hard#are and Groceries. 
TiBO, C&AWFORn Co., Ohio, August 10, 1808. 



Mo TrlMsmtng, No Step BaeJk^vard. 

He should be rewarded for his moral hero- 
ism, unflinching integrity and matcliless abil- 
ity. He should, by his triumphant election 
this fall as Gk>vemor of the great State of Ohio, 
be kept before the American people as a fit 
candidate of the Republican party in 1806, he 
being the best embodiment of the principles of 
Protection and honest money. With him there 
has been no step backward in the face of de- 
feat from the position taken in the Mckinley 
bin ; no trimming ; nor by word or ace has he 
in any way been weakened before the rank 'and 
iBe of his party as the ablest, the most fearless 
and the most invincible champion of the na- 
tion's progr cBD -past, present and future-^tfiid 
of the Protection of the toiling masses* of tUs 
great Republic by Protective legislation. He 



should be ^ecte(i, for it would have a tendency 
to stay the financial unrest that now prevails, 
and break the fall of the** Cleveland Panic** 
that is now prostrating, and will prostrate, 
business through the uncertainty of Demo- 
cratic legislation, the fear of which is the 
main source of the present business trouble. 
D. M. Haioht. 
OswsQO, III., July 5, 1808. 



Interest All Over Amerlem* 

Well, indeed, who else except that great 
champion of Protection ought to be Governor 
of Ohio t Who, indeed, can be when MoKin- 
ley is in the field t Because of his unswerving, 
patriotic devotion to Ohio and the nation. 
Because of his uncompromising adherence to 
the Protection of American industries. Be- 
cause the campaign in Ohio is exciting the most 
intense interest all .over America to day, and 
will largely infiuence the national cumpaign 
in 1806. McKinley's election in Ohio next 
October will mean the complete overthrow of 
Democratic Free-Trade in the nationid Sec- 
tion in 1806. 

ROBT. li. Sladin, School Teacher. 

NxwBBRN, 111., July 15, 1808. 

Not Afi-ald of Hie Cottvletloiui. 

Because he is the champion of Protection to 
American industries and Is an American oiti- 
sen in the fullest term. He is not afraid to 
express his convictions in the face of political 
supremacy. Because he is right, as the times 
for the last few months have shown under the 
misrule of his political foes, as well as the 
foes of honest government. The people of 
Ohio should take warning before too late and 
vote for the MeKinley biU and for Bill Mo- 
Kinley. B. S. NOBTHBUP, Laborer. 

Thompsontillb, Mioh., July 16, 1808. 

Haa Hone tlie Moet for Protection* 

The reasons why Gov. Wm. MeKinley 
should be re-elected are varied and many, 
and I shall not endeavor to mention all the 
reasons. He has done more to preserve the 
Protective Tariff than any other man. 

J. P. C. BoTD, School Teacher. 

Caolb, Tenn., July 5, 1808. 



A Protector and Financier. 

Because he believes in protecting the Ameri- 
can industries. Because I believe he is one of 
Ohio^s best financiers. 

W. H. Wise, ex-Postmaster. 

YiBBARD, Mo., July 5, 1808. 



ITonld Bnconraffe Onr Friends. 

Because he is pre-eminentiy the representa- 
tive of Protection to American industries. He 
is so regarded by the Democratic Tariff Re- 
formers of this section, and his re-election 
woold do much to convince them that last 
fall's Democratic victory was not a Waterloo 



for a I^tective Tariff.^ Much effectual work 
was done last fall in placing Protection before 
the people of this r^^ion in its true light, and 
the Free-Trade idea was given a big set back. 
McKinley's re-election would weaken those 
who still want Free-Trade and greatly encour- 
age the friends*of Protection. 

O. M. GiLKBE, City Auditor. 
St. Joseph, Mo., July 5, 1806. 

Tlile Paper Not Bl^ Bnooffb. 

Because he is ao upright man, firm in his 
convictions, spares not time nor pains to diow 
the people where the b^t is to be gotten for 
them, knows what to say and when to say it ; 
uses his time and talents planning for the 
working people of the United States, and if 
planning the MeKinley bill for the masses 
how much more can ho do for his State t Be- 
cause it will show that one State has enough 
of Cleveland and Free-Trade. It would take 
the whole of the largest newspaper in America 
to print all the reasons why he should be 
elected, with not one reason why he should not 
be elected Governor of Ohio. 

Geoboe W. Fobd, P.m. 
- Brickmaker and Farmer. 

DovEB Point, N. H., July 10, 1803. 

Heavy Taxes, Cbeap Foreign Goods* 

With free Australian wool in prospect we 
have no market for the American wool grower. 
With free tin plate, the new industry which 
was making such progress will suddenly cease. 
The threatened repeal of the bounty on do- 
mestic sugar has greaUy checked the home 
factories and advanced the price of the article. 
Workingmen thrown out of employment 
through cheap foreign goods, taxed for sogar^ 
coffee, tea and the necessities of Ufe ; mimey 
sent abroad instead of kept at home ; working 
against American interests and in fav<»' of 
other nations. The MeKinley biU prevents 
this. Vote for McEinley. 

H. A. Babolay. 

Abickabee, Col., July 26, 1803. 

He Is In the Hinds of the Masses. 

It IS always well and proper to riiow our ap- 
preciation of honor, nobility or devotion. He 
has shown himself most honorable in his noble 
defense of and devotion to the cause of Protec- 
tion ; and more nearly than any other one 
man represents, in the minds of the masses 
the idea of American Protection, in all its 
phases ; and he is a most eminent example of 
American independence. 

J. P. Alvebson, Farmer. 

Hope, III., July 17, 1808. 

May God Grant It. 

The first great reason is because he is a Re- 
publican. Secondly, because he is thoroughly 
in sympathy with Protection to American in- 
dustries add American labor. Thirdly, be- 
cause the people in Ohio have confidence in his 
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abilitj as a statesman. And lastly, because 
the people of the whole United States believe 
in him and want him elected to the Presidency 
in 1896. His rejection this fall in Ohio will 
keep him before the people until that time. 
May Otod grant that he may be re elected. 

R. B. SiGAFOOS, M J>. 
Fbxmont, Iowa, July 8, 1803. 



lie la for tb# Lmborliii: iKmn. 

♦ 

Because he la an honest man, and because he 
framed the best Tariff bill that was ever en- 
acted for the laborhifi^man of America. 

C. 8. Hamsbslkt, Fkrmer. 

Nkvaj>a, Mo., July 6, 1898. 

Vor tlie Only Safe Prlmclple, 

'Because he is distinctly in favor of America 
for Americans. Because he is decidedly in 
favor of Protection to wage earners in partic- 
ular and to manufacturers in general, insuring 
a reciprocity of intw ests. Because it has been 
demonstrated beyond a possibility of a doubt 
that it is the only safe principle and true econ- 
omy and reform. 

A. O. SiPLB, Late P. M. 

JAMS80N, Mo., July 8, 1893. 

ProTed WorShy of Trnet* 

He has proven to the working classes as 
well as to all dasMS of the American people 
that he is worthy of their trust, being honest 
in his private as well as in his public affairs, 
and a true friend to all our American institu 
tioDs, which protect our nation and people 
from Anarchical control. 

TBAXKLOf GmswwiTB, WwnpMf. 

Cabthaos, Mo., July 4, 1898. 

Don't Wmnt Free-Trade Waffea. 

Because it will be made a national issue on 
the McKinley bill if he should be defeated 
All Free- Traders would use it for the repeal of 
that bilL It would be a bad thing for all 
workingmen and farmers for that to happen. 
It would bring wages down to Free-Trade 
countries* prices. . 

JOBKPH W. Bbickxk, Engineer. 

Stiblton, Pa , July 8, 1898. 



Stands Up For Honest Money. 

Because h)B is a real American and for 
Americans, and an honorable man, and stands 
up for the farmer and laborer and honest 
money; and he is a progressive, man and 
should be elected by all means. 

Wm. Lex, Correspondent. 

Habt, McDonald Ck>., Mo., July 18, 1893. 



Always a Hard Plffiftter. 

Wm. McKinley has always been a hard 
fighter for Protection , and has been the means 
of getting many bills passed for Protection. 
What the American people want is more Pro- 
tection and less Free-Trade. Vote for McKin- 
ley. J* C. Kbuk. 

Fboid, Nbb., July 8» 1893. 



the Democrats carrying out their platform 
pledges has caused widespread alarm in all 
psrts of- the nation, with no other reason 
therefor. Because Cleveland in his message 
convening Congress frant^caUy appeals for 
relief from the present stringency and puts 
the blame on the Sherman law. How does 
this affect the Ohio farmer's wool t * 

John Hxbbiott, Drags and Books. 
Btuabt, Iowa, July 10, 1898. 



For the Benellt of the Maiises* 

Because it would have a ^tendency to rein- 
state confidence m manufacturing and busi- 
ness enterprises in the United States of Amer- 
ica. Because on the incoming of the Demo- 
cratic party, with their pledge to repeal the 
McKinley bill and establish a Free-Trade 
system, it desU^yed oonfldence and demoral- 
ized business throughout the land, and for the 
benefit of the masses he should be elected by 
all means. J. Hobnbsck, Farmer. 

North VIEW, Mo., July 19, 1898, 



GlTe a Reason UVUkj. He Shonld Not. 

The reasons why would take more time and 
space than I have at command. I would 
simply ask, can there be one good reason given 
why he should not be elected Qovemor of Ohio 
and then President of the United States f 

A. J Duncan, Farmer and Apiarist. 

Habtfobd, Iowa, July 10, 1898. 



uriiat AITeets tbe Farmer** IVoolf 

Because he is a broad gauge Republican, a 
statssman whose views are broad enough to 
take in ^he whole nation. Because he is a 
typical American witfi a policy that is com- 
prehensive and progressive. Becsuse he is a 
Protectionist who sympathises with' the Amer. 
loan farmer and laborer. Because the fear of 



he champions would serve as a warning to the 
Pk^ddent and Congress that the people, after 
mature reflection, had decided to rescind their 
action of 1892, and wish to sustain the law 
which has done more to shed prosperity and 
x»mfort upon them than any Tariff law yet 
enacted* . Chalub E. Obahax, 

Bhbbidan, Mo., July 8« 1898. Farmer. 

The misled ITorklni: People. 

He is the reDresehtative Tariff advocate, 
and, as such, is entitled to proper oonsideration 
from all good citisens. Under the Tariff of 
which he is the father our country was never 
more prosperous. Tho dissatisfied, misled 
work&ig people can see by this time that the 
party without any policy, except to try to 
undo what has been tried and B,ppnyved and 
the mere fact that they were elected to mido» 
has thrown the country almost into bank- 
imptoy. What would their promises bring u» 
to if carried out t Give us McKinley, because 
he represents Anierica. J. C. Gbbbly, 

Vice-President for Florida. 

JAOKSONTUiLB, FuL, July 10, 1898. 



Tliat Old Free-Trade Paralysis. 

He has proven himself an honest man both 
in times of prosperity and adversity. He is 
the strongest man in his par^ in the State of 
Ohio. He is a man of great ability and in- 
tegrity. He is a man who has formulated a 
Tariff bill that has built up this country more 
in two years than any other Tariff bill has in 
eight. Because this nation was seised, in No- 
vember last, with an old-fashioned stroke of 
Democratic Tariff reform paralysis that has 
so paralysed every industry of this nation that 
ev«ry thing is at a deadlock. Miners and manu- 
facturers dare not purchase rsw materials or 
emidoy labor only as they have orders ahead 
to fill, and consequently every industry has 
that old Democratic paralysis. Because the 
Republican party wants Wm. McKinley and 
will elect him President of the United States 
in 1890. Because the Domocratic party has 
already torn down more industries in this 
country in the last year than they ever built 
up. Hurrah for Wm. McKinley 1 

J. A. Palmjbb, Correspondent, 
Notary Public and Real Estate Agent. 

HiLLSDALB, Mich., July 20, 1898. 



Tlte People's Cl&olce. 

Because he is the people's choice. Because 
his idess are the best for the good of the 
nation and the prosperity of every manufact- 
urer, merchant, mechanic, farmer, laboring 
man, and for all business interests of the 
United States. N. E. Rbbd, Farmer. 

St. John's, Mich., July 21, 189S. 

Reselnd the Action of 1892* 

Because he is the recognised champion of 
Protection to American labor and industries, 
and his defeat would have a tendency to 
weaken the faith of the people hi that policy 
under which our country has attained propor- 
tions unequaled by any other nation. His elec- 
tion and the consequent indorsement of the law 



Meet OB tlie Square laane* 

Because, more than any othf r livfng nsan, he 
represents the American idea of Protection. 
Because his re-election would declare to the 
enemy and the world that Protection is neither 
dead nor asleep. Because the Democracy 
would be forced to meet us on the square issue 
of Protection or Free-Trade and could not 
dodge the inue by raising a lot of side isiues. 
Because we want him for our candidate for 
President in 1890, and. If re-elected in Ohio 
this year, we can elect him to the greater oflBce 
in spite of *'The World, the Flesh and the 
Devil." A. M. Haswsll, 

Springfield, Mo. 

CmOAGO, III., July 11, 1898. 

Not A False, StaflTed Propltet. 

Protection must be thoroughly inaugurated 
in this country to quicken it for American evo- 
lution and to save America from degeneracy, 
and from blindly following the footprints of 
the misgoverned dynasties of the Old Worid. 
Employment gives good wages, good food, 
good clothing, edtzcation and seif-respect ; it 
elevates citizenship, and all of this is possible 
under the fostering care of a Protective govern- 
ment. The exact opposite must be the result 
of a Free-Trade policy, already foreshadowed 
and even now under way, owing to the attitude 
taken in that respect by the False StufftMl 
Prophet and his adherents. The re-eJeotion of 
Wm. McKinley would stimulate Protection ; 
his defeat would give a setback to theinvigoiv 
ating policy. 

Albsrt Qtrrraow, Attorney- at- law. 

Ban Francisco, Cal., July 28, IHoa. 



Indnstrlea Depend Upon It* 

Because the prosperity of American industry 
depends upon it. J. H. BrHLKAN, 

Miner and Shipper of Glass and Fire Band. 
Clayton, Iowa, July 2S, 1898. 

To Be Indorsed By His Parcy. 

We believe a Protective Tariff to be neces- 
sary to the building up of home industry, 
which is the foundation of national prosperity. 
Wm. McKinley, as the father of the McKinley 
bill and acknowledged authority on all matters 
periaining to Protection, should be indorsed 
by the party, and no better way can be found 
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than to re-elect bim Governor of one of the 
gieetett Stetee f n tbe Union. 

J. P. B&AWLKT. 

liOHDAMiN, Iowa, July 9, 1893. 

He Helps tlie Poor IHaB* 

Because he is in favor of protecting Ameri- 
can labor and industries, thereby helping the 
poor man. We also hope that he will be oar 
next President, thereby giving ns an honest 
man and giving him the opportunity to carry 
oat the principles that he advocates. 

J. M. KiNGDON, Grain Dealer. 

NxKOMA, 111., July 5, 1893. 



A Flfflfti on National Ijlnea. 

Because he has madeaqslendid Governor for 
the present term. Because he is one of, if not 
the best statesmen in the nation. Because he 
is scrupulously honest and thoroughly tested. 
Because he has formulated and helped to enact 
tbe best Tanff law ever enacted in America, 
and because tbe campaign in Ohio will be 
fought <Sa national fines and a victory for Mo- 
Kinley is a victory for Protection. Many 
other good cau^^ might be given. 

B. R. Haywood. 

Alakodb, Mo., July 7, 1893. 



prill Protect tbe Union Soldiers. 

Because he has made an honorable record as 
Governor of the great State of Ohio, and he 
sUnds for the principle of America for Amer- 
icans and for the Protection of American in- 
dastries and American labor ; and because 
the Tariff bill enapted by a Republican Con- 
gress b-ars his name, and his defeat in Ohio 
would be a strong blow against the principle 
of Protection. Ue represents the party that 
not only stands for Protection and America for 
Americans, but he also stands for the Protec- 
tion of the Union soldiers of this country and 
for a sound and stable currency. These are a 
few reasons why MoB^inley should be re- 
elected Governor of Ohio in November, 1893. 
Simon Lisst. 

Nashville, Kaic, July 6, 18(f8. 



He le Loyal to tiie Core* 

Because he is a true and tried American 
citizen, loyal to the core. Because he proved 
himself so by girding on the armor when he 
went forth to meet one of the most deadly foes 
that ever existed on American soil, through 
heat and cold, snow and rain, ** where the can- 
non roared like thunder and the bullets swiftly 
flew, where the drums and fifes were sounding 
to drown the dismal cry.** And above all 
others he is the champion of Protection, true 
to his country and a true friend of the work- 
ingman. Spraque Lawrknck, P. M. 

ROLLDT, Eajt., July 28, 1898. 



The Bad Blement le Acalnst Him. 

Beoause he is a man of true American prin- 
ciples and is the true friend of every laboring 
man in America, as against the pauper labor 
of Europe. Because he is a typical moral man, 
who .will have the bad* element of every class 
arrayed against him. 

J. P. Spauldimo, Farmer. 

OmoHABD Oboyb, Ikd., July 80, 1898. 

Ohio W^ni Lead ; Others W^lll Follow. 

Believing that Protection to our indnstries 
is ssseatial to American prosperity, 1 also be- 



lieve that the re-election of Mr. McKinley as 
Governor of Ohio will be a national victory 
for the oause of Protection, and if he carries 
his State by a good majority, it will have a 
tendency to induce other States to follow its 
example, and the result in 1896 will be for 
Protection and for America. 

Wm. MowTHompK, Farmer. 
OohbtEdan, Iowa, July 8, 1898. 

The Grandest Bill ttonk €onffreae« 

Because he is the foremost representative of 
the best interests of the Amerioan people. 
Honest, bold, frank and fearless ; above all 
taint of corruptioa, all suspicion of his virtue, 
integrity and courage. To the majesty of this 
man^s towering intellect and high moral, 
social and political worth the people of the 
United States are indebted for the grandest 
bill that ever passed an American Congreai— 
that of Protectiou to American industries. 
ISAAO M. Look, 
Farmer and Notary Public. 

Johnson, W. Va., July 81, 1698. 

Not of the llEoae*€oTered Party. 

Because McKinley stands as the head and 
front, as the sun around which the lesser lights 
of the Republican party revolve. As the au- 
thor of the McKinley bill he receives all the 
anathemas of the old Free-Trade, moth-eaten, 
moss-covered Democratic party, hence the 
more urgently the Republican party should 
bestow upon him all the honors that party can 
give. If McKinley will only give to the West 
and silver the recognition it deserves and re- 
main with the peopl*>, he is the coming man ; 
but if be attempts to ignore tbe masses and ac- 
cepts the flattery of the Eastern press and gold 
bug»y not only he, but the Republican party, 
had better retire from the political battle field 
forever. Chas Cbans, 

Chairman Republican Territorial Commitr 
tee and President Utah Wool Growers* 
Association. 

Salt Laks Citt, Utah, July 4, 1898. 



and the producer of agricultural products, 
each furnishing an enlarged home market for 
the goods of tbe other on a paying basis. Shut 
up our manufacturing industries and we are 
at the mercy of foreigners. With Free-Trade^ 
ibe foreigner (whom so many so-caUed Ameri- 
cans delight to serve and honor) says to our 
producers : *' We will take your produoe at 
our prices and yoii must p«y what we demand 
for our manufactured goods.** For the best 
interests of the great Amerioan nation, that it 
may continue to stand first and foremost tbe 
leader of all others, thoroughly independent, 
governed upon a broad and liberal tMtsls for 
the benefit of the great majority of our people, 
give us McKinley, Protection and Prosperity. 

H. li. COOKKBLDTV, 

Real Estate and Insurance. 
EuoKNS, Orb , July 21, 1896. 



Against the Old Fogy Party. 

Because it would be a grand stand up for 
truth, honest and good government, honest 
money, fair election and prosperity against 
Anarchist Sophistry and all the Old Fogyism 
of tbe Democratic party, and would be the 
great starting point of the returning tide. Ue 
is in favor of building up Amerioan industries 
and Protection for American labor against 
foreign pauperism and socialism. 

Bbnj. Cappb, Farmer. 

OSAOK Iron Works, Mo.^ July 28, 1893. 



He la an Bfiiclent Bxecntlve. 

Beoause the people of Ohio can pay no greater 
compliment to the nation than by so recognis- 
ing this great public benefactor. Because he 
will unfiinchingly demand justice and Protec- 
tion (the greatest of boons) for the laborers 
and supporters <rf the Union. In McKinley 
every true American dtisen may rejoioe, feel- 
ing that here is an efficient executive, not alone 
for Ohio, but later for the Union as well. He 
should be re-eleoted, because foreigners and 
enemies to the nation are working for his de- 
feat. W. H. OxuT, Farmer. 

O80L4N, Iowa, July 24, 1898. 

A Bright Mornlnfl: Mar* 

Because the poUcy which he advocates shines 
above the wreck and ruin to-day like a bright 
looming star. W. D. Witt. Farmer. 

Bporbton, Mo., July 18, 1898. 



Not for the Forelsn Party* 

As individual wealth is the outgrowth of 
national prosperity, henoe the necessity for en- 
couraging and aiding all manufacturing cn- 
tsrprises in order to develop our resourees, to 
■lake use of our raw material and employ our 
laborers. Plrotsetion brings about a recipro- 
cal relation between the manufactursr of goods 



Shall -We Be a FaUnref 

Because he is the author of our new Tariff 
law. Because American industries rely upon 
Protection to insure successful operations^ and 
without Protection we, as a nation, are a fail- 
ure. B. A. WoMACK, Farmer. 

SsxRMAN HxiOBTS, TsNN., July 24, 1806. 



Give Vm Oecaelon to Rejoice. 

Because his sentiments are truly American 
and his heart beats in unison with the masses 
of the people. If the voice of tbe people of 
Ohio speaks forth in favor of Protection at the 
polls this fall it may cause our Free-Trade Con- 
gress to stop and consid^ the cost aod evil re- 
sults that will follow hetore tearing away the 
foundation of our present prosperity— C e., 
Protection. That all who love our country 
and wish to see the people prosperous and 
happy, honor our fiag apd have a desire to see 
it rule supreme upon the seas as well as on 
land, may glory in the prosperity and general 
intelligence of the workingmen of this country, 
and may have faith in the ability of the peo- 
ple to develop its resources and occasion to re- 
joice. C. W. Graham, Farmer and Ck>r. 

Graham, Iowa, July 23, 1898. 



The Prince of Protection. 

. Beoause be is the champion of Protection to 
American industries. Because under the 
McKinley law our industries have grown, 
wages have been increased, from those of the 
coBimon laborer to the skilled mechanic, and 
because the. re-e^tion of Governor McKinley 
of Ohio would tM only be putting at the head 
of the great State of Ohio that Prince of P«>- 
tection and the friend of the laboring man, 
but would be a just rebuke to the Democratic 
party, the greatest enemy American industries 
are heir to. H. B. Howrll, 

Coal Inspector C. & O. R'y Co. 
AUVTEM, W. Va., July 8, 1898. 
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We have dr«twn attention to the fact 
that there was a loss of boednees of 
$500,000,000 dnring July, as compared 
with July, 1892, bat the returns of bank 
clearings made to BradstreeVs for Angnst 
show the enormous loss of $1,170,000,000 
in the country's trade as compared 
with August, 1892. More than a billion 
dollars loss of business to the country in 
a single month ! Such is the effect of pro- 
posed Free-Trade. 

TusBB is an immediate demand for retrench- 
ment in expenses. ^iVieto York Worlds Novem- 
6erl8. 

Certainly there is. T^ expenditures 
for the first two months of the current 
fiscal year, July and August, amounted 
to $71,000,000, or at the rat« of $426,000,- 
000, while the expenditures for the cor- 
responding months of the last fiscal year 
amounted to $68,000,000,.or at the rate of 
$406,000,000 a year. The change from a 



Protectiye to a Fxeer-Trade administra? 
tionis already, costing the country at the 
rate of $18,090,000 a year imore. Certainly, 
siiB the Wbr/d saytf, 'Hhere is an immedi- 
atedemand f or retretichment in expenses." 



To Business, Gentlemen. 

The Committee of Ways and Means has 
annotmced that it will receive hearings 
from manufacturers and all others who 
are interested in maintaining our existing 
Tariff during a period of two weeks. 
One week has almost passed. 

We are informed on the very best of 
authority that there are but few Pxotec- 
tionists who intend to submit any state- 
ment of their cases to the Committee, be- 
lieving that it will be simply a waste of 
time to do so. 

This is just what the Committee wants, 
and then it will have the excuse to offer 
that manufacturers made no presentation, 
henoe it was impossible for the Commit- 
tee to know what was required or what 
was best for them, for the laborers or for 
the country at large. 

There must be no more delay, brother 
Protectionists. The situation is black 
enough, God knows, but we must not 
give way to despair. We have Southern 
domination in the Committee, but let us 
not submit to having a Force bill Tariff 
thrust ui>on us. 

Bestir yourselves. There is no time to 
be lost. CK) one, go all before the Com- 
mittee. Compel them by your presence 
to grant a longer term for the hearings. 
Do not give them the opportunity to say 
that you were not sufficiently interested 
in your own business to att^id, and that 
if you do not care, why should they ? 

Bemember that there are other inter- 
ests at stake besides ^ose of yourself and 
the individual members' of the finn to 
which you belong. Your wage earners 
are dependent upon you. They regard 
you as their leader. They expect you to 
take every possible step to prevent Free- 
Trade. It is your duty to do so. You 
are in a measure morally responsible to 
them, to their wives and to their families 
as well as to your own. 

Make haste, gentlemen. Pack your 
grips at once. Let there be no delay. 
Start immediately for Washington and 
state to the Ways and Means Committee 
your own case and that of your workmen 
whom you represent. 



The Britishers were there. Promptly 
on hand at the first day's heaHng of the 



Ways and Means Committee ifv^ tl^e 
represent^ves of the farmers of Ber- 
muda. They came with the sanction of 
their Government, with the approval of 
the British Government and of Her Ma- 
jesty Queen Victoria. It would seem al- 
most as if *' Cousin Ben " Folsom had re- 
cently been lecturing in Bermuda. These 
Britishers explained how their farmers 
had suffered under American Protection, 
and how they, the foreign producers, had 
to pay our import duty. This seemed to 
stagger the Free-Trade members of the 
committee who belong to the ignora- 
muses that pretend that the American con- 
sumers pay the duty. But the Britishers 
would have none of this. They came out 
in their blunt fashion and said the pro- 
ducers paid it, that it was no tax upon 
the consumers. They said they shipped 
everything they possibly could to the 
United States and wanted to ship more, 
and Southern members of the committee 
learned that Bermuda potatoes came into 
direct competition with the early grown 
Southern potatoes. What a hollow mock- 
ery this sitting was on Monday! What a 
dead give away! The Britishers scented 
from afar a possible new or better market 
when "the party of Free-Trade " should 
be in power, and the Britisher was the 
first to swoop down upon the poor Amer- 
ican corpse, seeking to tear off its i>ound 
of fiesh while any fiesh was left, and be- 
fore any other foreigners were able to 
gobble up our trade. 

Besides the manufacturers, our wage 
earners are equally and as directly inter- 
ested in this subject of Free-Trade. To 
every wage earner employed in an industry 
in which the Tariff may be reduced the 
change simply means a corresponding re- 
duction in the rate of wages. That is why 
the wage earners need Protection. No 
matter what they may have done in the 
past, or how they may have voted at the 
last election, The American Pbotbctive 
Tariff League stands ready to help them 
to-day. We urge the wage earners of the 
United States or their representatives, or 
both, to go at once before the Ways and 
Means Committee at Washington and 
demand Protection JPor American labor, 
demand it for their homes, for their 
wives andfor their little ones. The offices 
of this League are at their disposal 
for purposes of meetings to arrange their 
plans and outline their course of action. 
If necefsary we will go with them to 
Washington. But we urge upon the 
wage earners to take action at once. This 
is the time and the opportunity, and the 
occasion is an urgent one— Protection of 
American labor, Protection for Wages, 
Protection for Home§. 
♦ 

Protection is not intended to increase 
dividends on capital employed, but to in- 
crease the employment of capitaL 

If it be asked why the manufacturer 
favors a system which invites home oom- 
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petitaon in his chosen field, it is replied 
that home competition is an unavoidable 
consequence, bnt that it is preferable to 
foreign competition, which would come 
with Free-Trade. 



ProteetioB and Beeiproeitj. 

The Southern majority of the Ways 
and Means Committee has taken up the 
''fraud" of Bepublican Protection, and 
the time has come tor action on the part 
of all interested in American industries. 
Our manufacturers may, and we think 
should, practice a good, instructiye and 
wholesome lesson in Protection. All 
goods are sold through the medium of 
advertising. Would it not be good policy 
on the part of American producers, manu- 
facturers and traders, who believe in Pro- 
tection, to first place their advertising 
patronage with that section of the press 
that believes in and teaches Protection ? 
This would be Beciprocity as well as 
Protection. ' In making up the advertis- 
ing budget for the fall, wmter and Christ- 
mas trade every patriotic merchant, pro- 
ducer or manufacturer should select the 
Protection press, placing with it all the 
bufdness that he can, consistent with his 
own interests. When papers support 
what is good for the business of American 
manufacturers and dealers in American 
goods, let the manufacturers and dealers 
first consider those piqwrs that believe in 
Protection. Do not give your advertising 
patronage needlessly to support those 
papers that are using their other columns 
to damn your business and to wipe you out 
of existence, because they want free 
foreign goods instead of the American 
goods that you are making. 



Southern domination, with its Free-Trade 
Force bilL Be a patriot, Mr. Dana, not 
a cynic, 

Cleveland and Cholera. 



A Word, Xr. Jhauu 

. Cease thy plaguing, Mr. Dana; thy jest- 
ing is in-timed. With the country in the 
midst of an industrial revolution, with 
Southern domination over the manufact- 
uring and producing enterprises of the 
country, with mills shut down» with 
labor nnemplo3red, why continue thy ad- 
vocacy of a Free-Trade Force-bill Tariff? 
We have it on i^e official statement of 
the Hon. Benjamin Folsom, cousin-in- 
law of President Cleveland, that the 
party now in power ** is the party of 
Free-Trade.** There can be no going be- 
hind thi^. The country is in no condi- 
tion to withstand the effects of Free- 
Trade, which must ensue from this 
Southern domination, when goaded on l^ 
the pen of Mr. Dana. Let up on thy 
folly, else the people begin to believe that 
there is an earnest to thy meaning. They 
win beHeve that thou believest in the 
betief that you would have theta beUeve. 
It is a sorry jest. The pale faces of hun- 
gering women, the outstretched arms of 
starving chOdren ^;ipeal to thee, Mr. 
Dana. Help .to era^eate-this Free-Trade 
plague spot Helptohold in check this 



It is but little more than a year ago 
that the people were first appriised of 
the arrival of Asiatic cholera at our gates. 
The dread disease that was decimating 
the population of some European cities 
had reached New York, and threatened 
to invade our American homes. Steamer 
after steamer arrived here laden with 
immigrants from the plague - stricken 
spots of Burope. Even a few cases of the 
disease found their way into the city, but 
were promptly stamped out through the 
exercise of efflcit^nt medical and official 
jurisdiction, and the pest of Asia and of 
Europe was checked on our shores in its 
incipiency. 

It will be remembered that upon the 
first intimation of the arrival of-a cholera- 
laden ship at New York last year. Presi- 
dent Harrison gave up his engagements, 
broke an his pre-arranged plans, left the 
sick bed of his wife and hastened to his 
post of duty in Washington. There he 
promptly summoned the official heads of 
departments and personaUy directed a 
course of action that would protect 
American men, women aud children and 
prevent them from being the victims of 
the scourge of Burope and of Asia. 
President Harrison remained at his post 
of duty, like a brave soldier, to see that 
his instructions were obeyed and kept 
himself well informed upon aU that was 
done and upon all that was needed to be 
done. It win be remembered that the 
Secretary of the Treasury and other offi- 
cials of that department, as weU as the 
heads of tiie Army Medical Department, 
were sent here in active service on behalf 
of the people, and by their efforts, acting 
in co-operation with the State quarantine 
officials, we were spared the sufferings of 
the dread disease. 

Contrast this action of the late Bepub- 
lican President and BepubUcan officials 
with that of the Democratic President 
and Democratic officials of to-day. When, 
about a month ago, a steamer arrived 
here with cases of cholera on board, what 
action was taken by President Cleveland 
or l^ the Secretary of the Treasury to 
check its entrance into New York ? It is 
true that Mr. Cleveland has since been in 
Washington, but we have not heard that 
he even questioned any officials about the 
cholera at our gates. We have not heard 
that he even sent any telegrams of inquiry 
from Busxard's Bay, and it is certain that 
he did not linger long at Washington 
from pursuing his piscatorial proclivities. 

The Bepublican President was anxious 
to protect Americans, their homes, their 
wives and their families from any impor- 
tation of European or Asiatic cholera. 

The Democratic President has evinced 
not a scintilla of interest in the welfare 
of Americans, their homes, their wives ot 



their families, but by his apathy, by his 
n^lect of the ordinary instincts of hti- 
manity, and by his individual selfishness, 
he has laid himself open to a charge of 
being willing to establish even a Free- 
Trade in cholera with Europe and Asia. 
It is in accord with his poUcy, but it is 
carrying his poUtical proclivities to a 
point that will not be forgotten in 1896 
when the records of these BepubUcan and 
Democratic Presidents are contrasted by 
"the poor people." 

Increased Immigration. 

The New York lYmes has become stirred 
up over the Ambbioak Ecx)nomist*s ex- 
posure of its party's promises and its 
practice on the immigration question, 
also commented upon by the Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. In order to find any ground 
for an argument, our overheated contem- 
porary had to distort our statement and 
then contradict a lie of its own making. 
We did not give the arrivals of immi- 
grants at New York alone, but for the 
whole conntry, and we repeat them : 

▲BBTVALS BKFOBB XLKOTION. 

January, 1808 14 881 

February, 1898 12,668 

Monthly average 13,450 

ABBrVALS AFTXB BUBCTION. 

March, 1888 4lt^a» 

April, 1898 7»,«1 

May, 1899 .0SJ85 

June, 188S eT.WS 

Monthly average 70;BM 

It will be remembered that just before 
the November election the daily press of 
New York raised a howl about the large 
foreign immigraticm coming here to com- 
pete with American labor. That this 
cry was heeded l^ the Bepublican ad- 
ministration, on behalf of American 
workmen, is evident from the small num- 
ber of immigrants permitted to land in 
January and February, just after the 
election, an average of 18,450 monthly. 

That the present party in power had 
no intention of heeding their own cty, 
or of protecting American labor, 4s evi- 
dent from the arrivals after Mr. Cleve- 
land assumed office, the nxmiber averieig- 
ing 70,250 monthly up to the end of June, 
as compered with 18,450 monthly, during 
the period stated, under Mr. Harrison. 
The whole thing was nothing but 
another Free-Trade wind-bag, inflated to 
catch the popular vote, after which it 
burst. How can American labor expect 
any honest Protection througha sheet that 
is printed on imported English Free- 
Trade printing presses? 



In the old Free-Trade times our ezpotts 
of domestic manufactures were 50 per 
cent, less per capita than they are to-day; 
but we shall soon be able to get back to 
these good old Fre^Trade figures when 
we have Southern domination and a new 
force-bill Tariff. 



Thb anxiety of the Australiaas to see 
an alK^tion of our duty upon raw wool 
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can be appreciated when it is known that, 
dnring the last three seasons, their ship- 
ments of wool increased by 82 per cent., 
the conseqnence being a drop in price of 
thirty per cent., makjug the yalne of 
wool in Australia lower than ever before, 
and probably nnremnnerative. 



Ir th« Rupnblioans win and Protection is 
continued the party will be compelled either 
to exclude Bnglish cheap labor or abandon 
Protection.— Aeti; York Herald, November 7, 
1892. 

The inference from the above is that it 
will be the policy of the Free-Trade party 
not to exclude "English cheap labor,** 
but to <* abandon Protection;** in fact, 
statistics of immigration sioce Mr. Cleve- 
land took office show an increase of over 
500 per cent, in the average number of 
immigrants landed here monthly, as com- 
pared with the number landed in the 
month before he took office. As to the 
abandonment of Protection, we have Mr. 
Cleveland's assurance that he had in- 
tended calling CoDgress together for this 
very purpose during the present month 
and that in importance it ranked only 
second to the Sherman silver bill. The 
latter now having been disposed of in the 
House of Representatives, the time is ripe 
for the abandonment of Protection, in 
accordance with the policy of the Free- 
Trade party, and, per contra, according to 
the Herald, for a continuance of cheap 
foreign immigration. 



A JUST and sensible revision of our Tariff 
laws should be made for the relief of those of 
our countrymen who suffer under present oon- 
dition8.~/V^e«i(f«iie CleveUmd's Fourth An- 
nual MeM$age to Congress. 

The reason that there are now so many 
** who suffer under present conditions ** is 
just because a ** revision of our Tariff 
laws ** is to be made. A year ago, when 
there was no certainty of a ** revision of 
our Tariff laws,*' the country was proi- 
perons and none could be found '' who 
suffer under present conditions.** The 
Free-Trade mule has the habit of pulling 
at the wroDg end of the go-cart. 



It is th^ opinion of people competent to 
judge, and judge quite accurately, that Presi- 
dent Cleveland's*' object lesson " has oost the 
country more than the war of the rebellion.— 
Wall Street DaUy News, August 81. 

Why not? Southern domination, costly 
once, is costly again, and always will be 
costly. Besides, at the present time, in 
addition to Southern domination in Con- 
gress over the industries of the North, of 
the East and of the West, we have the 
immediate prospect of a Southern Force- 
bill Tariff . 



In the track of reform are often found the 
dead hopes of pioneers and the despair of 
those who fall in the auuc6b.^President Cleve- 
land's Utter, Deamber 24, 1838, to the Ma9- 
saehuieUt Tariff Reform League, 

Correct. '•The track of reform** is 



already strewn with "Ihe dead hopes of 
pioneers '* and the thomands of wage 
earners, weary of waiting, represent, 
with their wives and their families, " the 
despair of those who fall in the march.'* 



A British Corpse-Reviver. 



Disaster came upon us with the change of 
administration, because the people now believe 
that both our financial and economical policy 
is to be dictated from England.— Hon. Philip 
S, Post of Illinois, in the House of Represent- 
ative, August 2i, 1893. 

In confirmation of the above it is only 
necessary to quote from London Com- 
merce, Angust 16, as follows: '*It was 
generally thought that President Cleve- 
land*s message would act as a kind of 
corpse-reviver, but prices had been over- 
heated to meet the announcement, and 
now they are obliged to be left out to 
cool." . 

Again, ''President Cleveland will be 
obliged to consider what steps are to be 
taken to regulate the future legislation 
on currency. " Why will be be * * obliged " 
to do so ? In the interests of British 
** commerce?" 



The declaration of the electorate at the last 
election against the system of Frotectum, the 
formation of a Government pledged to Tariff 
Reform and the gradual drawing near of the 
time when the work of instituting the reform 
must be begun, is-sufficient in a Tariff country 
like the Elepublic to cause fear and trembling 
throughoutthe land.— Commeroia/, Winnipeg, 
Canada, August, 14, 18^. 

Our Canadian neighbor is correct in 
saying that **the gradual drawing near 
of the time** for establishing Free- 
Trade causes '*fear and trembling 
throughout the land; ** but when the Com- 
m^rcicU talks about Protection being ** an 
evil system'* it is certainly amusing, 
though it may be indeed ** an evil sys- 
tem ** for them. In the event of our Pro- 
tective system being abolished and Free- 
Trade being established with Canada we 
should like to know just how long it 
would take Canada to establish a system 
of Protection within its own borders and 
take advantage of the Free-Trade that 
we offered them. 



DuBUf o the last two or three years there has 
been enormous production of ithoddy for doth 
ing in this country because of the exorbitant 
increase of duties on woolens in the McKinley 
Tariff. The effects of this policy are to be 
witnessed in the diminished imports of woolen 
fabrics and the depression in the trade in do- 
mestic wool— Pi^Uacfe/p^ia Record, Augtist 
21, 1898. 

There is only one trouble with the fore- 
going an^ that is, it is untrue. Our im- 
ports of manufactured woolens during 
the year ending Jime 80, 1808, amounted 
to $88,048,491 as compared with |85,565,- 
879 during the previous 12 months, an in- 
crease of 12,500,000. The depression in 
domestic wool is due, as the Record evi- 



dently knows, to the closing down of our 
mills, because manufacturers and dealers 
do not care to have large stocks of woolen 
goods on hand when Free Trade with 
England becomes firmly established, as 
has been promised by the President and 
his followers, among whom is the Record. 



Please say to all subscribers of the 
American Eoonoiobt (who do not file or 
preserve the same) that if, after reading, 
they will kindly mail it to my address, 
all such papers will be placed in the 
hands of our Dakota settlers, who will ap- 
preciate such sound statements. The 
American Economist, Jtily 28, should be 
placed in every home throughout the 
United States. If that number is a 
foretaste, pray what will its future issues 
contain? George Roff, 

YOBKTOWK, DiCXXT COUNTY, N. D., 
August 2i, 1888. 



We regret to note the death of J. H. 
Demmler in Pittsburgh. Mr. Demmler 
came to this country from G^ermany 
early in life and worked his way upward, 
being founder of the United States Iron 
and Tin Plate Manufacturing Ck>mpany, 
which is one of the members of The 
American Protbctivb Tariff Leaqub. 
Mr. Demmler was in the eighty-fifth year 
of his age at the time of his death. 



The London Economist, August 12, 
says: *'A8 regards our trade with the 
United States, a satisfactory improvement 
is recorded. The value exported (to this 
country) showing an excess of $12,000,000 
as compared with the first half of last 
year." They are buying less of our 
material and shipping us more of their 
manufactured goods. Thus the old Free- 
Trade bird always roosts. 



Southern domination should surely be 
able to afford a better price than seven 
cents a pound for cotton, the chief South- 
em staple crop. Three years ago, when 
the McKinley Tariff became a law, the 
price of cotton was ten oeaita per pound. 
Does Southern domination mean cheap 
prices for farm stuffs f 



In 1892 1 stood 
At the polls and voted for Grover. 

I thought I was doing a public good 
That would feed us on ricb clover. 

In 1893 I see, 
When out of a Job and of food, 

That the World and the Heraid have 
lied to me; 
That Free-Trade won't do us madk good. 



The tin plate exhibit at the World's 
j Fair is both gratifying and instructive. 
j It shows that the total weight of all plates 
tinned in the United States for the three 
months ending. June 80 was 86,808,980 
pounds, forty-five per cent, of which was 
^ from American black plates. 
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AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 



Exhibits of Prominent Manafactarers 



WItere THkej Can be Seen and l«eaMMMi 
Ufeat Tifj Tcaelft. 

The Ambbican Economist gives a list 
of many of the exhibits of the members 
and immediate friends of The Amsbican 
Pbotbotiyb Tariff League, which can 
now be seen at the World's Fair in Qhi- 
cago. These are arranged according to 
the bunding in which they are exhibited. 
It is not proposed to enter into any de- 
scription of their merits, because they 
will speak for themselves, our idea being 
merely to draw the attention of all 
readers of the American Economist to 
the exhibits made, by members and 
immediate friends of The LsAauB, so 
that^, when at the World's Fair, all our 
friends can readily hunt them up« and, in 
this manner, we hope to bring together 
members of The Leaque and subscribers 
of the American Economist who hitherto 
have not had any personal acquamtance. 
Mutual conversation among our friends 
will tend to aid the cause of Protection. 

In Mmelilnery Hmll. 

Crompton Loom Works, Worcester, 
Mass. Section 82, Ck)l. P 38, 89. Exhibit : 
15 looms and 1 improvM Noble comb. 

Lesson.— The flnest display of textUe weav- 
ing that was ever attempted. 

Ballou Knittino Machinery CJo. of 
Bristol, Pa. Exhibit : Machinery for the 
manufacture of ribbed underwear in Sec- 
tion 80, P 53. 

Crosby Steam Gaqe & Valve Com- 
pany, Boston, Mass. Section 25. Ex- 
hibit : Safety valves, steam gages, engine 
indicators, lubricators,* &c. 

Dblahunty Dyeino Machine Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Section 80, Col. P 
50. Exhibit : Dyeing machinery for raw 
stock. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Philadelpia, 
Pd. Section 14, Col. F 84. Exhibit: 
Saws, files, plumbs, levels, squares, &c. 

Farbel Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany, Ansonia, Coon. Section 8, Group 
72, Class 440. Exhibit: Calenders for 
calendering paper ; paper machinery. 

Magnolia Metal Company, New York. 
Section 10, Col. 6-58. Exhibit: Magnolia 
anti-friction metal. 

Scott & Wiluams, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Section 2, Col, No. N O 51. Exhibit: 
Knitting machinery. 

The Biixings & Spencer Company, 
Hartford, Conn. Exhibit: Drop forgings 
and machinist tools. Section 29, Col. E 51. 

Phosnix Silk Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Paterson, N. J. Column O 49. Ex- 
hibit : All processes of silk working ex- 
cept dyeing. 

WnjJMANnc Linen Company, Willi- 
mantic, Conn. Exhibit: Spool cotton 
and spool cotton jnaohinery in operation. 

Geneva Optical Co., Geneva^ N. Y., 



Section 82, Col. 8-47-48. Exhibit : Ma- 
chinery for grinding and manipulation 
of lenses. 

We have no r^^ular exhibit at the 
Worid's Fair, but our wide 12-inch band 
saws are running in the Saw Mill Build- 
ing on the band saw mills of both the 
Steams Manufacturing Co. and the 
Edward P. Allis Co. 

Emerson, Smith & Co., Ltd. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., August 22, 1898. 

Maelftlnery Hall Annex. 

American Card Clothing Co., Wor- 
cester, Mass., Col. 28, N 47. Exhibit: 
Machinery in operation, the old style of 
1828 and the new style of^898. 

E. C. Athens & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Section 14, Col. Q I 84. Exhibit: Saws 
and saw tools. 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., Sec- 
tion 28. Exhibit : Sheet-metal machinery. 

Potter & Atherton Machine Com- 
pany, Pawtacket, R. L Section 28, Col. 
0-44. Exhibit : Cotton openers and lap- 
pers. 

The Edward P. Alus Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Section 80, Colunm Q 50. 
Exhibit : Flour mill machinery. This 
firm also has the following exhibits: 
Saw mill machinery in Saw Mill Building, 
and engines in Power Department, Ma- 
chinery Hall; Power House, Intramural 
Elevated Railway, and in Saw Mill 
Building. 

Mmnn fact urea and Ijiberal Arte, 

James Swan, with Russell & Erwin 
Mfg. Company, Section 2, 99. Exhibit : 
Boring implements, edge tools, screw 
drivers, &c. 

Lesson. — Good wages for good workmen, 
and, as a conseqaence, good tools. In proof 
of this we took the first premium at the World^s 
Fair in Melbourne, Australia, over Elnglish 
and all other competitors. Since tbat time we 
have exported largely to England and other 
countries, which can be attributed only to su- 
perior workmanship, bearing in mind that 
good wages bring good mechanics. Of course 
Free-Trade will reduce wages, and so demoral 
ize the workingman. 

Peck Bros. & Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Exhibit : Plumbing goods. 

Lesson.— When the father of the present 
managers of the corporation began the busi- 
ness* over SO years ago, he had to contend with 
low duties, and had a hard struggle. After 
the passage of the Morrill Tariff bill the busi- 
ness of the firm began to increase and was soon 
placed on a sound paying basis, which it has 
maintained down to the present time. 

The Esterbrook Steel Pen Manu- 
PACTURiNQ Company, New York. Ex- 
hibit : Steel pens. 

Lesson.— A reasonable amount of Protec- 
tion sufficient to equalize the difference in 
wages between this country and Europe has 
enabled us to establish in the United States a 
flourishing industry employing a large num- 
ber of peajgle and producing pens fully equal to 
the imported goods and at moderate prices. 

Fayette B. Plumb, Philadelphia, Pa. 



Department H. Exhibit : Edge tools, 
hammers, sledges, railroad, miners' and 
blacksmiths' tools. 

LBSSON.—TheexceUenoe in finish and beauty 
of pattern, as compared with tools made by 
manufacturers in other countriee, shows that 
Protection is the true g^ide to superior work* 
mansbip. 

John C. Allen, Gloversvillej N. Y. 
Department 1849, Class 657, Gronp 104, 
Section G, Block 6, gallery. Exhibit: 
Kid leather and leather gloves. 

Lesson.— The ''Arabian kid leather,'' 
which is claimed to be superior to any ot^er 
kind of leather dressed either in Europe or 
America, and from which is made all the kid 
and custom finished gloves shown in this ex- 
hibit, owes its production directly to the Uc- 
Kinley Tariff bill. Previous to the passage of 
said bill dressing such goods in this coitntry 
was attended with too great risk to invite In- 
vestment, as foreign tanners were able to cut 
prices so as to make their manufacture un- 
profitable. Since this bill became law a mill 
has been built solely for dressing this leather, 
employing a large foroe of men at high wages, 
and the making of gloves from this leather is 
furnishing work to a great number of skilled 
help, both men and women, who receive pay at 
the highest rates given in the trade for fine 
work. In this case, as in others, the Tariff has 
not proven a tax upon the consumer, for these 
gloves, superior to foreign ones of similar style 
and appearance, are sold at much lower figures 
than the imported. This exhibit was sent to 
the exposition not for personal gain and 
money, and was not entered tcr competition, 
but was entered with the patriotic aim of 
showing to all men what is being accomplished 
under the fosleiing care of Protection. No 
foreign article of any description is used in any 
part of this exhibit, except that the skins in 
the raw state, with the hair on, are imported 
from Arabia. 

Edw. Bennett Pottery Company, Bal- 
timore, Md. Section H, Tables 18 and 15. 
Exhibit : Pottery, nsefnl and ornamental. 

Lesson — The progress of the American 
pottery industry uader a system of Protection 
between the years 1846 and 1898. The suita- 
bility of Americans for the pottery busint-ss. 
The firm employs 800 hands. 90 per cent of 
whom are American bom ani have been 
trained to the business in this factory; Most 
of the goods are being produced to compete 
with those of imported manufacture. 
. NORTHFIELD KNIFE COMPANY, North- 

field and Thdmaston, Conn. Section P, 
Block 4. Exhibit: Pocket cntlery. 

Lbsson.— While the American workman re- 
ceives dollars where the English or German 
receives halves or quart^, the present Pro- 
tective Tariff— which hardly covers the differ- 
ence in cost of lat>or— enables us to show that 
even the finest grades of pocket knives are 
now made in this country in large variety, and 
there is no longer any excuse for sending 
abroad in order to obtain the very best qual- 
ities. 

J. J. Allen's Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. 
North end, east of center aisle. Exhibit : 
Phosphoms. Sticis of phosphoms in 
jars, used for mannfactnring matches. 

American Hosiery Company,. New 
Britain, Conn. Section P. Exhibit: 
Fnll fashioned nuderwear and hosiery of 
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balbriggan ftnd mixtiffes of silk^ worsted 
and merino. ' 

Amkkican Waltham Watcjh Company, 
Wateham, Mass: Section O, Block 1. 
Exhibit : Watch movements and watch- 
making machines at work. 

S. Bachman, Merrimac Woolen Mill, 
l^ewbnryport, Mass. Woolen exhibit. 
Case 31. Exhibit: Shawls of every 
class. 

Bound Brook Woolen Mills, Bound 
Brook, N, J. Section P. Exhibit : Cotton 
warp overcoatings and cloakings. 

J. H. Brbwbr, Trenton, N. J. Right 
of Main Entrance. Exhibit : Art pot- 
tery. 

Clubtt, Coon & Co., Troy, N.Y., Sec- 
tion G, Block 6. Exhibit : Shirts, col- 
lars and cnfte. 

M. Curtis & Co., Troy, N. Y. Section 
O, Block 104. Exhibit : Shirts, collars 
andcnffis. 

Cran« Bros., Westfield, Mass. Section 
P, Block 10, No. 74, GaUery. Exhibit: 
Linen record and linen writing papers. 

Dbmpoter & Place, QloversviUe, N. 
Y. Section Q, Gallery. Exhibit : Gloves. 

Jos. Dixon Cruciblb Company, J^sey 
City, N. J. Section ^P, Gallery. Exhibit : 
Pencils, cmcibles and graphite goods. 

DoHERTT & Wadsworth, Patcrson, N. 
J. With United Exhibit of Silk Associa- 
tion. Exhibit: Manufactured silk goods. 

Altred Dolgb & Son, Dolgeville, N. 
Y. Exhibit : Pelt and felt goods in Sec- 
tion 1. Exhibit: Pelt shoes arid slippers 
in Shoe and Leather Boilding. 

Geneva Optical Company, Geneva, 
N. Y. North Gallery, Section E, Gronp 
161, Department L. Exhibit: Trial lenses, 
test types, prisotometers, ophthalmo- 
scopes and optical instraments generally. 

The Globe Pottery Company, East 
Liverpool, Ohio. North End United States 
Exhibit. Exhibit: Rockingham and yel- 
low ware. 

GooDELL Company, Antrim, N. H. 
Section O, Block 8. Exhibit: Apple 
parers, seed sowers, &c. 

HuRLBUT Paper Company, Soutti Lee, 
Mass. Gallery, Section P, Blocks 10 and 
18. Exhibit: Pine writing, ledger, wed- 
ding, photograph and bine print paper. 

H. W. Johns Mfo. Company, New 
York. Gkneral Exhibit : Northeast cor- 
ner Gallery^ Section P, Block U.— Paint 
Exhibit : Gronnd floor, north of Main 
Hall, Section H, Block 1.— Machinery Ex- 
hibit : Mines and Mining Bnilding, north- 
east section, gronnd floor, Col. 14, Section 
Q.— Cabinet Exhibit : Mines and Mining 
BnUding, East Gallery, Col. 11, Section T, 
near cmiter.— Insulating Exhibit : Eleo: 
tiical Building, Southwest Ghillery, near 
center. Section U, Col 21.— Pipe Covering 
Exhibit : Machinery Bnilding, on power 
plant. 

Turn LiNDXN Stbsl C(»cpany, Pitts* 



burgh, Pa. In the exhibit of the Wins- 
low Bros. Company of Chicago, HL Ex- 
hibit: Step and kick plates made of 
Linden Patent Steel Ploor Plate. 

Kdlmensi Woolen Company, Stanton, 
Del. Exhibit: Cheviots. 

Manvillb Company, Providence, R. L 
Dept. H, Section O, Group 102, Class 688. 
Exhibit: Cottoii dress goods. 

MoParlan & Co., Amsterdam^ N. Y. 
Section P, Case 4 D. Exhibit: Knitted 
overshirts. 

Parker Bros., Meriden, Conn. Sec- 
tion Q, Block 8. Exhibit: Breech-load- 
ing shotguns. ^ 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfo. Company, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Northeast Quarter, 
Ground Ploor, Section Q, Block 1, No. 5, 
Group 87. Exhibit : Alkali, alum, acids 
and kindred products. 

The Potters' Co-Operative Company, 
East Liverpool, Ohio. Section H. Ex- 
hibit : White granite, dinner, tea and 
chamber sets, decorated. 

RockMfq. Company, Rockville, Conn. 
Section P, Case 28. Exhibit: Pancy 
worsteds and woolens. 

Rogers & Brother, Waterbury, Conn. 
Section N, Block 1. Exhibit: Silver- 
plated flat table ware. 

The Wm. Rogers Mfo. Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn. Section N, Block 1. Ex- 
hibit : Solid silver and plated table ware. 

Smith ^ Wesson, S{Hringfield, Mass., 
Section 2, Block 8. Exhibit : Revolvers. 

The Springfield Mpg. Company, Rock- 
ville, Conn. Section P. Exhibit: Worsted 
coatings, trouserings and fine woolens. 

Standard Mpg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Section N, Block 4, No. 8. Exhibit : Por- 
celain enameled baths and plumbing 
goods. 

W. L. Strong & Co., New York. 
Exhibit: Textile fabrics made from 
wool, 

SwiTZ CoNDE, factories at Oswego, N. 
T., salesrooms 108 and 110 Pranklin street. 
New York. Section P. Domestic Woolen 
Exhibit. Exhibit: Knitted underwear, 
overshlrts, coats in s^k, wool, worsted, 
wool and cotton, and silk and worsted. 

Tiffany & Co., New York City. Ex- 
hibit: Jewdry, precious stones, silver 
ware, &c, 

Waterloo Mfg. Company, Watertown, 
N. Y. Section 12, Case A. Exhibit : 
Shawls, clothes, d^c. 

The Whitoomb Metallic Bedstead 
Co., Birmingham, Ccmn., Section N, 
Block 2, Space 8. Exhibit : Brass and 
iron bedsteads. 

New England Pm Co., Winsted, Conn., 
Section P, Block 4, Gallery. Exhibit: 
Pins. 

SOHLOSS & Sons, New York, N. Y. 
Section I, Block O. Exhibit: Braids 
(American). 

Globe Wocnmn Company, Utica ttnd 



New York. Case No. 26, Catalogue No. 
521. Exhibit: Woolen and worsted 
cloths. 

Root Mfg. Company, Cohoes, N. Y. 
Exhibit :^Pleece lined gents' and ladies' 
fine vests and pants. 

The Meriden Britannia Company, 
Meriden, Conn. Section N, Block 1. Ex- 
hibit : Silver-plated ware. 

The India Rubber Comb Company, 
New York City, N. Y. Section G. Block 
18, GkOlery. Exhibit : General line of 
hard rubber goods. Section E, Block 7, 
Gallery. Exhibit: Hard rubber combs 
and brushes. 

Mines mnd nnnlnc Bnlldlnc* 

Alan Wood Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Section Northeast, Group 40. Exhibit : 
Sheet iron and sheet steeL 

Marshall Bros. ^ Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Exhibit: American bright and 
roofing plates. 

American Terne Plates, Piqua, O., 
Center of balcony at south end above 
main entrance. Exhibit : Boxes of roof- 
ing tin or terne plate. • 

Buckeye Portland Cement Co., Belle- 
fontaine, O. N. E Gallery. Group 47. 
Exhibit : Raw ;aaaterial and finished 
products. 

Cambria Iron Co., Johnstown, Pa. 
Exhibit : Samples of steel products. 

Joseph Dixon Cruoiblb Co., Jersey 

City, N. J. SectionP., N. E. Gallery. Ex- 
hibit^: Pencils, crucibles and graphite 
goods. 

P. E. EwART & Co., Akron, O. Ex- 
hibit : Roofing tile on roof of the Ohio 
Mineral Pavilion.- 

H. C. Frick Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Section E S, Col. 24, S. Gallery. Ex- 
hibit : WorUng models of coal and coke 
plant. 

Randolph & Clowes, Waterbury, 
Conn. East Central Entrance. Exhibit: 
Seamless braaed tubes, sheet brass, 
copper, &c. 

The PmsBUROH Reduchon Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Southwest GhiUery. Ex- 
hibit: Altiminum in ingots, sheet and 
plate, bars, vdre and castings; also arti- 
cles fabricated of aluminum. 

United States Iron & Tin Plate 
Mfq. Company, Demmler, Pa. South 
end of Gallery. Exhibit : Tin ere, iron 
ore, pig tin, pig metal, limestone, coke, 
steel billets, bars and sheets partly fin- 
ished and finished finally ready for tin- 
ning, and also all American tin plate of 
various kinds. The different materials 
noted above are the ingredients worked 
together to mate the finidied article, tin 
plate. 

Webster, Camp & Lane Machine Com- 
pany, Akron, OUo. Central aisle. Ex- 
hibit : Mining machines. . 

St. Jor A^Dor ftrvsa Xaa^ Cohpant, 
St. Josq^h, Mo. Exhibit: A comple 
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model of St. Joe Dressmg Works and spec- 
mens of oar ores. 

In tif Transportatton Balldlnc* 

Califobnia Wire Works, San Fran- 
cisco, Gal. Annex L N 16. Exhibit: 
Wire, wire rope, wire nails, barb wire, 
wire cloth, wire netting. 

LxssoN.—If the Proteetioii due to the Tariff 
were removed these goods ooold not be made 
and we would be out of a job and tbe works 
cloeed up. The money now paid for wages 
woakl go to Bagland or Glermany, instead of 
being retained here to boy clothes, bread and 
hotter for tbe American workmen and fer the 
porpoee of educating their children. 

Union Iron Works, San Frandsoo, 
CaL Gkdlery. Exhibit: Model of the 
entire wwks and shipyard. 

Lbsson— Self-dependenoe. .When the writer 
reached San Francisco in 1860 the Union Iron 
Works had 28 men employed in their entire 
shop and 18 at work onaGoTemment sloop-of- 
war at Mare Isbuid, making a total of 40 men. 
During the past 88 years the Union Iron 
Works has grown to its present dhneodons, 
employing 2000 men, and has, by its work, 
demonstrated its ability to tarn out the high- 
est class of battle-ships, cruisers or merchant 
ships that this Gtovemment may require, and 
demonstrates the ability of the people of the 
Padflc Coast to defend themselTes in case of 
an attack by a foreign natloo. AH of which 
is the direct result of the Protective laws of 
the United States and tho»e laws which re- 
quire American war ships to be built of 
domestic materials. The building of these 
ships taught our people the value of Ore- 
gon pine, for decking purposes, which Is 
now used in the war Bhipa built £ast ; the 
Talue of the sycamore g^wn in our valleys 
for decorative purposes, and the value of our 
omameDtal woods, and developed the latent 
skill of the inhabitants of this coast^/rvinor 
M.8eoti. 

Baldwin LoooMOTnrE Works, Phila- 
delphif^ Pa. Exhibit : Locomotive en- 
gines. This firm have seventeen loco- 
motives on exhibition. 

Brownkll Car Company, St. Lonis, 
Mo. Exhibit: Streetcars. 

Mitchell d^ Lsurs Company, Limited, 
Bacine, Wis. Section A 6. Exhibit : 
Farm and spring wagons. 

New Tore Car Wheel Works, Sec- 
tion 8, Aisles H W and I S. Exhibit t 
Car wheels. 

The Harlan & Holunobworth Com- 
pany, Wilmington, Del. Exhibit: Steam- 
ship models and paintings. 

STUDEBAS:kR BrOS. MVG. COMPANY, 

Soath Bend, Ind. Section B, Block 6. 
Exhibit : Carriages. Annex, Section A, 
Blocks. Exhibit: Wagons. 

The Boies Steel Wheel Company. 
Exhibit: Wrooght-iron center steel- 
tired car wheels. 

The Harlan St Holunosworth Com- 
PANY of Delaware. Section D 5. Ex- 
hibit: Marine. 

The Wilooz & Howe Company, Bir- 
mingham, Conn. (HUery B. ExhiUt: 
Gaitiage and Ucycle f orgings. 

Verona Tool Works, Pittsborgh, Pa. 



Aisle Y N, Post No. 7. Exhibit : Solid 
cast-steel tools. 

The India Ritbber Comb Company, 
New York City, N. Y. Section A, GhOlery. 
Exhibit: Hard mbber covered harness 
trimmings. 

In the Affrlealtiirml Balldlnc. 

Nebraska Beet Sugar Factories, 
(Joint) Grand Islandand Norfolk. Neb- 
raska Section, Agricoltnral Bnilding, and 
Nebraska .State Building. Exhibit: Ex- 
position of varions stages of mannf actnre 
and photos, of factories, machinery and 
fields. 

Lesson.— The laaoa it teaches la that the 
United States can produce its own sugar, and 
by so doing will retain among oar own citiaens 
about $150,000,000 that we are now annually 
sending to foreign countries, and if this vast 
sum could be kept at home statistioians tell us 
that we would in the course of ten years be 
the richest nation on tbe globe. It also teaches 
that it would largely solve the labor troubles 
that seem at times to become so serious as to 
endanger our Republic, as this new industry 
would give abundant labor to the unemployed, 
attracting the best class of inmiigrants to our 
country and enable a man on ten acres of well- 
cultivated beets to produce as much money as 
he could on 100 acres of com, to say nothing 
of the fact that the crop is free from specula- 
tive influen'*es, as before planting a contract 
is made with the factory, and as soon as the 
beets are ripe they are d^ivered and paid for, 
thus enabling the farmer to pay his bills in 
town, and not be tempted to keep his crop 
hoping for a higher market, perhaps to realise 
on a much lower one. It teaches also little child- 
ren, who are too small to work at hard labor, to 
make a living, as thegr are eqwcially adapted 
to tbe thinning out of the beets, thus giving 
employment in the summer, when they are 
away from school, and keeping them Out of 
mischief. It helps the railroads, the coal 
mines, the iron foundries, the limestone quar- 
ries, the agricultural manufacturer, and, in 
fact, permeates into nearly every channel of 
cemmeroial industry. 

National Linseed Oil Ck>MPANY, Chi- 
cago, BL Exhibit : Linseed oU, linseed 
cake and castor oil. 

Erie Presertino Ck>MPANT, BnfPalo, 
N. Y. GkOlery, Section 28, Col. H L 8 ; 
Gkonnd Floor, Section C, Col. B 6. Ex- 
faiUt : Canned goods and tomato catsup. 

J. F. Seiberlino & Co., Akron, Ohio. 
Annex. Exhibit : Mowing machines and 
binders. 

AULTMAN, MnxER & Co., Akrott, Ohio. 
Center of Implement Building. Exhibit: 
Buckeye harvesting machines. 

Sboe and I«eatlier Trades Bnlldlaff, 

Hammond, Knowlton & Co., Pntnam, 
Ccmn. Exhibit: Shoe silk «nd bntton 
hole twist for shoes. 



In Horttcnltnrml Ha|]« 

American Wine Company, St Louis, 
Mo. Exhibit : Native American wines 
in South PavUion. 

Lesson. 
good if not better still and sparkling wines 
than any other country. Our wines should be 



more consumed, because of their purity. 
Their cost is but half that d the for^gn prod- 
uct, so that by usmg them we |«otect our home 
industry and practice economy. 

In tbe Bleetrleml Balldlnc 

The Phcenix Glass Company, New 
York, N. Y. Center of Electrical Build- 
ing. Exhibit: Glassware for electric 
ji^^minat io ^fti 

The India Rubber Comb Company, 
New York aty, N. Y. Section S, Gal- 
lery. Exhibit : Electrical supplies. 

In tlie FloHda BnUdlnc. 

A. C. Jackson, Jacksonville, Fla. Old 
Fort Marion. Exhibit: Fmit, wood, 
plants, &c. 

United Siatee Ck>vemment Bnlldlnc, 

The Comstook-Cheney Company, 
Ivoryton, Conn. Exhibit : Ivory. 

In tlie BegnlMT Fire Servlee* 

Manchester Locomotive Works, 
Manchester, N. H. Exhibit : Two steatai 
fire engines. 

BxlilblU Killed In NoTeml^er. 

With several other button manufacturers we 
arranged to make a joint exhibit and for that 
purpose made an application for space in the 
Manufactures Building. The space alloted 
was insaiBcient and the location unsatis- 
factory. We, therefore, decided that we would 
not exhibit at all, and our withdrawal was 
accepted. I am credibly informed that there 
is not a noteworthy exhibit of buttons, either 
of domestic or foreign manufacture, in the 
World's Fair. Horatio Oc Knioht, 

President WiUiston & Knight Company. 

Basthampton, Mass., August 28, 1898. 

More than 90 per cent of the coet of making 
porcelain is labor, leas than 10 per cent, is ma- 
toriaL A reductien of the Tarilf would strike 
nine times harder at our labor than it would 
at our material. The result is either to stop 
werk or produce at a much less labor cost 
UnoN PoBOSLAur Works. 

Bbookltk, N. T., August 28, 1808. 

The aotioo of the so-called Democratic party 
with its Free-trade theories, and what tb^ 
are bound to do, '* if it breaks up the country,** 
gives no encouragement for any manufacturer 
to exhibit his goods, especially from the South. 
I haye no other idea now than that we will 
see an our iron manufactories closed down In 
tbe South untU the FVce-Trade theories shall 
be teeted M. Llxwxlltk, 

Chattanooga Foundry and Pipe Works. 

Cbattahooga, Teve., August 80, 1808. 

Have no exhibit at the fair. The result of 
last November's election warned us to husband 
our resources to defray expenses of the decent 
burial of our industry. Dwioht Diyinx. 

Bllbnvillb, N. Y., August 20, 1808. 

We have no exhibit at Chicago. Tbe most 
praettcal lesson in favor of Protection to 
Am^can Industries Is found in the present 
cxnmeroial and flnandal condition of the 
country. It speaks more emphatically than 
any exhibit can. 

Whitakbr Iboh Compaut, 
By N. B. Whitauo. 
Whxbuno, W. Va., August 10, 1803. 



Patbbsou, N. J., August 88, 1808. 

We have no exhibit at the fair, and decided 
to give It up on aooonnt of the eleotlon going 
against the Republican party. We are glad 
we did so, as business has turned out as we 
were afraid it would. We are only naming 
That the United States makes as 1 '<'"*' ^^•^^^^^•^S^***!®"***^*-^ 

ri aWXLL BBOS. MFO. COMPAUT, 

Button Manufaoturwa. 
SPRuroraBLD, Mass., August 10, 1806. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



In this departmeDt of the AurjucAN Boono- 
MIST we hope to find room for all communfca- 
tloDS- . A free diaousslOQ and interchange of 
vi^wa.amonflr the members, aeoretaries, corre- 
8pond^nt8, and friends of The Ambrioan Pro- 
TBCTtTE TARirr LsAOUSwill prore an interest- 
ing feature of the paper and be oondnclTe of 
much ffood. We do not, of coarse,- hold our- 
selves responsible for the views expressed by 
. our correspondents/ ' ' 



Proieetlon for Bncland* 

Editob American Economist: I have 
been carefully considering the Free-Trdde 
question here and in America. I believe 
a war against the common enemy to 
labor, to be snccessfnl, must be fought 
out in this country. It is here the Hydra 
must have his heads broken. Whenever 
the English workingmen, agricultural or 
industrial, can be brought to understand 
that the question of Free-Trade versus 
Protection is simply and purely a ques- 
tion of cheapness versus wages they will 
(as they have done in every other country 
in the world) go in for wages ; or, in 
other words, go in for employment. In 
every other country but England it is 
evident to the workingman that cheapen- 
ing the article he produces (beyond a cer- 
tain point) cannot benefit him, but evi- 
dently can and does benefit the man who 
buys that article. 

Free-Trade-^that is,the free importation 
of the produce of foreign labor — may favor 
the foreign workman and the Briiash con- 



the interests of the rich against the inter- 
ests of the poor, the interests of the 
lounger' against the interests of the 
worker. It will be a dead fight to bring 
them round; but till they are brought 
round Free-Trade, so-called, will con- 
tinue. There is no danger of Free-Trade 
spreading in Europe, but I fear for Amer- 
ica. Stamp out Free-Trade in England, 
and you will have no more of it in Amer- 
ica. In the economic sense, England ia 
the enemy. • 

Sir Edward Soluvan. 



A Word on ilie TarUT. 

Editor American Economist : 



-All 



sumer, but it cannot pos^bly favor the 
English producer. Now, inasmuch as 
the producers everywhere are ten to one 
to the consumer, and as the former rep- 
resent the iK>or who earn their bread in 
the sweat of their face, while the latter 
represent the rich, the idlers j those who 
never sweat at all, there can be no doubt 
on which side are the interests of the 
enemy, and there can be still less doubt 
on which side the victory will rest when- 
ever and wherever the question is under- 
stood. In America the question is fairly 
xmderstood ; in England it is not under- 
stood at all. It has been made a party 
question— the cheap loaf has been the bait 
to "draw Leviathan as with a hook,** 
and now, after playing with the work- 
ingman for so long and profiting by his 
vote, his Boi-disant friends dare not let 
him see what fools they have been mak- 
ing of him— they will not allow Imn to 
learn. Sooner than run the risk of piB 
turning and rending them, they would 
prefer that universal ruin engulf him. 

This is quite true. There is a conspiracy 
in the press and in the Liberal party not to 
allow the workingman to realize his true 
position. The Morning Post is the only 
daily pat)er of x>osition that will print a 
letter of mine in favor of Protection. The 
workingmen in England have • had it 
dinned into their ears for forty years that 
Free-Traders champion the interests of 
the poor against the interests of the rich, 
whereas they are actually championing 



Republicans, and some Democrats, will 
admit that the Tariff is the bed rock 
foundation of our wage system and the 
backbone of our wonderful purchasing 
capacity. Cycles of Protection and rev- 
enue Tariffs in the past have demon- 
strated this. If the Tariff is broken down 
wages must decline, and, consequently, 
the purchasing capacity of two-thirds of 
our people is reduced to a mere existence 
basis. 

The difference between the present buy- 
ing power and a mere buying necessity , for 
existence, defines the difference between 
the flourishing condition of the United 
States to-day and many foreign nations, 
where the purchasing power, made so by 
low wages, is so reduced that, although 
our food products are below the average 
prices, yet they cannot afford to buy 
them; 

And right here is a knock-down argu- 
ment against the Free-Trade idea of 
products for products— that is, ** if we do 
not buy we cannot sell." 

The McKinley bill is proved not to be a 
Chinese wall. It has proved our capacitv 
to buy, and to balance the excess of im- 
ports over exports. Unless Tariff legisla- 
tion is indulged in that will break our 
wage system, the sugar plan alone in the 
McKinley bill will turn the balance of 
trade in' our favor by which an outflow 
of upward of $80,000,000 of gold annually 
will be stopped ; and the bounty paid will 
remain here as a basis of purchasing 
power the measure of which cannot be 
estimated. Our faniiers, stimulated by 
thebotmty on sugar, will soon learn to 
raise beets for sugar, and the bounty can 
be scaled down and finally aboHshed. 
A Manufacturer. 
Boston, Mass. 



which theljounty was distributed. While 
the majority of planters vote Free-Trade, 
if our elections were conducted in such a 
manner that every man could cast his 
vote and have it counted as cast, you 
would see at least four Protection Con- 
gressmen from Louisiana instead of the 
six Free-Traders who now misrepresent 
us. All sugar planters are not Free- 
Traders. I know of many who voted for 
Protection at the last election, but for the 
reasons above stated their vote was lost. 
We live in hope that the day is not far off 
when Protection's voice will be heard 
even in Louisiana. 

John T. White, Cor., A. P. T. t. 
Jbanebettb, La., August 23, 1S98. 



Conditions in tbe East. 

Editor American Economist : — This 
section feels a turmoil that has not been 
experienced in many years. Business 
firms represented by prominent men hang 
out their sign of assignment or close their 
works. In one mill that the contracts 
now await my signature for purchase, 
although a small plant of four setts, I do 
not feel, as also my partner, like invest- 
ing. My machinery finds no purchasers 
where I thought a bright proQ>ect. We 
are farmers to a certain degree, all fin- 
ishers. All mills above us are closed, 
and business feels the present adminis- 
tration. 

Pascoag, R. L, latest reports, all closed. 
At Northboro, Mass., an assignment to- 
day. Now, I am not skeptical, but some- 
thing must be done in our next Congress, 
or business must suffer. 

F. H. Greene & Co. 

Daniblsonvills, Conn., July 29, 18». 

A Praetlcal Lesson. 

Editor American- Economist : We are 
now experiencing a practical lesson, 
owing to the success of Democracy last 
fall. Spindles, forges and furnaces idle 
everywhere, and labor unemployed, be- 
came Democracy proxmsed a reversal of 
the methods that have brought smrcess 
and prosperity to the industrial interests 
of this countiTr. H. Clay Evans. 

Chattanooga, Tknn., August 24, 1894. 



The Cane- Sugar OroHrers. 

Editor American Economist : Your 
statement in the issue of August 18 that 
•* the producers of cane sugar, 686 in all, 
received $8,762,830.70 in bounty for the 
year ending June 80, 1898," ia somewhat 
misleading, as it would give the ordinary 
reader the impi^esSioii that 685 persons 
only produced the sugat upon which the 
boxmty was paid. The fact is that it took 
nearly 400,000 people to make that crop 
or to supply those 685 factories among 



ITnder Another Name. 

BnrroR AmebicanEcowoiiist : TTie ques- 
tion is of ten asked here when will the bottom 
be reached and oonfldenoe and prtoes move on 
the upward slide? Not for many mont^. 
Free-Tmde Democracy is in power and the 
people mo^t submit to the experiments that 
party will try ; and they are moraUy sore not 
to try the best. They will not admit that their 
proposed Tariff Reform is the prime cause of 
the depression and will try every remedy but 
the right one. H Congress would p«iB, and 
the President sign, a revised Tariff bill that 
would leave the present law practically in 
force— bat under another name— that woold 
start the wheels again and bosinesi would be 
active all over the ooontry in sixty days. But 
that is too short and sensible a road to relief 
and the people must prepare for torture. 

A Western Workman. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE, . 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tariff 
League, as expressed in Article IL of its Constitution, is, b^ ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low standard of wages prevailing in 
other countries ; that this is a government bv the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powers; 
chat the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high standard of American citizenship ; atui that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not only the industrial growth of the Republic,* 
but the prosperity and social well-being of its citizens,are promoted 
by 9i judicious Protective Tariff. The recent report of the United 
States Labor Commission snows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a-Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage- earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed hoifte production and healthful 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages ihcreased. with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
effort afforded by a high standard of wages. 

It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, will enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which many of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelH* 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fruits of American 
labor, employed under free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally, The American Protective Tariff League propoeee a onion 
and organization of all induetrial workers of America in defense, 
and for the elevation, of the American standard of wages, living 
and self-government. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share in 
the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-payers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by iu influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS —Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em 
ployers or employed. The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the importation of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and brradenthe fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the policy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice-President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League, 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addresssed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The League or to obtain informa- 
tion of irs plans and purposes. 



THE SCHOOL OF LEABNINe. 

The re-electioii of Major William HoKinley 
this fall means that the people of Ohio are sick 
and tired of the Free-Trade heresy of Bonthem 
Democrats, and that the Republican party is 
in favor of Protected labor and keeping the 
spindles and wheels of trade running, thus fur- 
nishing labor to the unemployed and bread to 
the hjmgry. The voters of Ohio know that if 
ex-President Harrison had been re-elected last 
November there would be no cry for work or 
bread in our great cities. The voters will cast 
their ballots accordingly for progress. Protec- 
tion and McKinley. The best interests of the 
State call for his re-election, and the oW sol- 
diers irrespective of perty will give him their 
votes at the polls. In two days the Ohio Sun 
has published the names of three eld soldiers 
who have voted the Democratic ticket in this 
dty for the last time.— Foungstoum, Ohio, 
Sun, August 24. 

The She fielders, who, in 1800, burned Will- 
iam McKinley, Jr., in efflgy as the author of 
the McKinley law and the man who had trans- 
ferred work, wages and profit from English to 
American soU, cheered to the echo Cousin 
Ben^s announcement: **Tbe party of Free- 
Trade is In power in the United States." 

We who are in favor of a high Protective 
Tariff placed upon any arUcle which can be 
produced in this country claim that the plac- 
ing of that Tariff upon that article is the 
means of encouraging home production to 
such an extent that the great increase of the 
home produoUoQ is beneficial to the consumer 
in that the price of that article, almost with- 
out exception,* is greatly reduced. The article 
of rice is a good aiustration. TheMcE^nley 
bUl, dated October », 1890, placed a high Tariff 
of 2 cents a pound en rice. The wholesale price 
at that time was from 6 to 8 cents a pound. 
Seventy-five per cent, of the rice sold in this 
country then was imported from Japan and 
China, where it is so pleotifni as not to be con- 
sidered worthy of market quotation. Our pro 
dncers, being assured of the home market, the 
beet in the world, have increased the produc- 
tion of 1892 over that of 1891 by 135,000,000 
pounds, the crop of 1892 being estimated at 
225,000,000 pounds. What the consumer wants 
to know and has a right to learn, is, whateffeot, 
if any, this system of legislation has upon the 
price. The old price we have named. The 
present price in large lots for a good Ameri- 
can rice, which in quality is far superior to 
the foreign, is 4 cents a pound. Facts respect- 
fully dedicated to our Free-Trade friends.— 
Elmer E, Johnson, in the Brooklyn Eagle. 

Two years ago and one year ago every man 
who wanted work could get it and get well 
paid for it. How is it now t Democrats say 
it is "the robber Tariff" and " silver biU," 
but both were then laws as well as now.— 
Toungstown, Ohio, Sun, August 24. 



I want to see the manufacture of pins, 
needles and buttons in this country protected, 
as well as every other arUcle of use ani con- 
sumption. I want to see American ideas and 
boys and girls protected from foreign devils 
and Anarchists. I want to see a Protective 
Tariff placed upon emigrants, as well as for- 
eign-made fabrics. I want to see America 
assert the independence she gained when she 
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reb^flttl^^gfiliift, England .1 want. Jbofipe the 
SoatfTuie' Wi^ the East and Nofth k unit 
upon the princifde of Protective Tariff, and 
McKiniey Ejected Gk>vdrnOrOf Ohio.-^aaper 
N. Baney^inthi^^eaVi^fordfJ^,, Appeal. 

EvxRY fiDancial cri^ that the country has 
had during the present cwitury, with one ex- 
ception, occurred during the administration of 
a Democratic President. Democracy is a 
thing of ill omen.— Jfaa and Express; Au- 
gust 17. 

A Nbw York manufacturer who felt oom- 
peUed to dose his factory because of the Tariff 
uncertainty asked his ninety employees how 
many of them had TOted for Harrison and 
against a change last faU. To his surprise 
only seven of the ninety announced that they 
had given their verdict in favor of Protection. 
It is safe to say that the other eighty-three 
are sorry now that they favored Free-Trade in 
the hope that it would give them higher 
wages and better times.— Cleuetond, Ohio, 
Leader, August 17. 

It is, therefore, a fact of lasting importance 
that the first Tariff law enacted under the Fed- 
eral Government set forth its object in the 
most succinct and explicit language. It 
opened, after the excellent fashion of that day, 
with a stately preamble b-ginning with the 
emphatic " whereas," and declaring that ** it is 
necessary for the support of government, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States 
and for the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures that duties be laid on imported 
goods, wares and merchandise;" Among the 
men who agreed to that declaration were some" 
of the most eminent in our history. James 
Hadison, then young enough to add junior to 
his name, was then conspicuous : and asso- 
ciated with him were Richard Henry Lee, 
Theodorlck Bland, Charles CarroUof CariroU- 
ton, Rufus King, George Clymer, Oliver Ells- 
worth, Elias Bondlnot, Fisher Ames, Eldridge 
Gerry. Roger Sherman, Jonathan Trumbull, 
Lambert Cadwalader, Thomas Fitzsimmons, 
the two Muhlenbergs, Thomas Tudor Tucker, 
Hugh Williamson, Abraham Baldwin, Jere- 
miah Van Renssalaer and many other leadmg 
men, both from the North and the South — 
The Ohio VaUey Manufacturer, Wheeling. 
Wist Fo., August n, 1888. 

Wb had the same money one, two, three, 
and ten years ago ; business was prosperous, 
work plenty, and but few, outside the silver- 
Ites, were crying for more. The nation oever 
experienced more genuine prosperity. But 
the political conditions were not then as tbey 
are now. The party that threatened to over- 
throw Protection to American industry ; that 
had proclaimed "a war of extermination 
against the protected industries of the coun- 
try," was not in nower. Here is the root of 
the trouble. Let the workingmen memorial- 
ice Congress not to interfere with Protection ; 
let them agitate against opening our ports to 
the industrial producte of Europe, and they 
may prevent the carrying out of the Free- 
Trade programme. If the great mas« of the 
workingmen of the country, employed or un- 
employed, would make themselves heard in 
behalf of home industry they might prevent a 
ruinous reduction of the Tariff. Manufact- 
urers fear to produce a large stock of goods 
when they know that a reduction of the Tariff 
would force them to compete with cheaper 
goods made in Burope.—Clewiland, Ohio, 
Leaaer, August 19. 



HODGSON ^ HOLT IVIFG. CO., 



HOSIERY AND HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders. 

SBND FOR NBW CATALOGUB. 



Cotton Openers and Lappers, 

PICKER FEEDERS. 



KITSON MACHINE CO., 



UOTTST-SSZuTj, ILC^SS. 



BARBOUR'S 

(rish m 
Threads. 

Htvt ttoo4 tiM 
tett over a 

CENTURY, 

and to-day stand anriyalled for Strength 
Smoothness and Uniformity. 

THK BARBOUR BROTHERS OO 

91S Ohweh St., Hew Yerti. 

TremontudSnlTolkMillg. 

LOWELU MASS. 

XANUFAOTURKRS OF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FLANNELS 

IN ALL WEI6HTS, WIDTHS AND COLORS. 

OJPMBATB rrVB MlIiliB. 

CAPITAI., SltSIOOtOOO* 

Number of Spindles, ... 11Q,00( 

Number of Looms, ... ZM 

Pounds of Cotton used per week, - seO^OOr 

^^ S. OOVBULiZoy ^rvmBjmsxrmr, 

70 KIIiBT 8Tm boston, MASS. 

Smithy Hogg A Cardlneri 

Bellfiiff Aceats, 
66 Chaunoy 8t., Bostoni Mast 



L. D. BROWN & SON, 

HAHUFAOrUBBBS OV 

Machine Twist ud Sewing SilJL. 

94A 9md 040 Bromdw a ^p JTetr Ferft. 

Mlllg at Mlddletown, Ooim. 

Soston SelesiooiiDt, PbJladetokUi Satosroooif 

SS LtaMotai Street. 1118 xkrket sti^t. 



WM. MACFARLANE & CO. 



-MAKUVACTURBRS OF- 



SI 



F#r Heslery and Knit Goods Mannfactarer* 
a Specialty* 

Fsctory: BAYONNE CITY, N.J. 

Sslssrooms : 80 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 



B. HOOLEY & SON, 

Silk -> Manufacturers, 

Organzine, Trams, Twist, Fringe Silk, &c 
428-432 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 



NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
HOWLAND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP'N 

wn. J>. BOWLAHD, TRBAS. BTBOV V. OABB, AOT. 

Combined Capital Stook, $2,000,000.00 
Total SplRdieo, - - - 140,000 

HIGH ORADB 

COTTON YARNS. 

single or Twlited. Combed or Carded. H08ISBT 
If ARN8» Chain wanM. Skefna, Spools or Cops, also 
on Beams from Nos. l<?s to 100*s. 

J. MULUNBAUX, Jr., Phlla. A^., 216 CbestnatSt. 
Byron F. Card, Selling Acent* 

New Bedford p ■ Mass. 

WM. MASON MFG. CO.. 

8PINN1ER8 OF 

Hosiery and Thread y 

O's to SCKs, single or twisted, put f fl 111$. 

np In any manner desired. ' ■ lai ■IWI 

J- H HAIVIBLY, 
Trsss. and Stlllss Agsnt. ProTldo!pe«, B. !• 



f 



Valley Worsted Hills. 

EiGLE STfiBBT, PROYIDEICE, R. L 
WORSTED YARNS. 



Woolen Yarns 

OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

BBpeoi«ll7 flDe wearing and hoslerr, also me- 
dium and ooarae baoklng. 

E. M. ROCKWELL. 

LBOMINBTBB, 



AIMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 

Pawtneket, R« I. 

Consolidation of Pawtncket Hair Cloth Company. 

American Hair Cloth Padding Company, National 

Hair Seating Company, 

MAJfurACTUBEBS or 

Hair SeatlBBS and Hair Cloth CrlaallB* 

or Tallora' Hair Cloth. 

Quality superior to any imported goods. 

ETory Piece Fally Warranted. 

Chablks E. Pbevbar, Agent. 



rUE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 



1M TO 1S« SOUTN rWTH AVSNUB. 
S4 TO tS THOMNON STBIIT. 



1M TO 1S4 SOUTM nPTN t 
NEW YORK. 
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Tompkins Brothers, 

SUCCESSORS TO 

Clark Brothers, 

• XAlTDFACTtmKBS AND PATKNTEB8 OF 

KNITTERS, 

WINDERS, 

WASHERS, 
BRUSHERS 

and SPOOLERS, 

' STOt> MOTIONS 
and TAKE UPS, also 

FLOCK CUTTERS 

and SPOOLERS. 

Mo Charge for Cartage. 

TROY,li.Y. 



_ ^Blower System." 

FOK FULL INFORnATION ANB JF - ^^..^ 




OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
The WM. CABBI.E> EX. WIRB l^KQ CO 
<* nnnTox antrnmr, wmw roMx. *' 



J..B. PARKER MACHINE CO., ~ 

BANCROFT WOOLEN MULE 



CLINTON YARN TWISTER. 

CLINTON. MASS. 



Buy ReyolviDg Flat Cards 



-^FROM- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PETTEK MACHINE WORKS 

NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 



Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

PAirriJOKBT, R« I. 

AU kiodsof SplRdlst used in the nunafactore 

of IMtdi, WmI EMI Silk. 
IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS, 

To Spool from Ck)|K Skein or Bobbin. 



I^rovidence n Madiine i Co., 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

IMPROVED COTTON AND WORSTED 

ROVING FRAMES, 

Crtt« e«b«r, „d UP Wlptor.. Wmted Spl..!.. Fr.— Md.TwWT,. FIrtrt 

Roll.. ny«rs, SpMiM. Gears. BoWera, Cap,, Tubes, et^, etc. 
564 Eddy St., 

TH08.J.HILt. Pi«t. • Trm 



COVEL & OSBORN, 

FALL RIVER, MA88. 

Dealen in all kinds of 

MILL SUJPI»LXES. 

ItonftKrtggrj^^^^K rjggTBD AND 
Sole AgenU for the Cook Loom Forks. 



PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

WM. C. PEIRCE, Su nt. E 8ect> 

NEW YORK AND BOSTON DYEWOOD CO" 

MANTTFACTUBBHS OF ' 

EXTRACT OF LOGWOOD. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



w:,K.. ■„oK.v ,'.^n"Vr»t'"' *•'"-..»".. 



LOYAL T. IVES, 

Jfannfactiurerof 

SPRING KNiniNG NEEDLES 

For Cylinder End Rib End Wnrp FrEntM. 
New Brunswlckp N. J. 

CITY BUnON WORK& 

FACTORT AND SALBSBOOIC 

187 and 180 Mott Street, 

(V«er Bvoomej, 



WILUSTON & KNIGHT CO., 

1832— THE PIONEEII-1892. 

Button Manufacturers. 

VtMMriM. aAefraAMPTOM, HAM. 

Wew T9rk Office, S40 Bro€idtoa^. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built. 

We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 



_ M^G. CO. 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 

AMD 

, GLOBE ANILINE WORKS. 



FIRTH ft FOSTER BROS., 

PIIOVIDENCE DYE WOIIKS. 
O«oet 1S4I ChMtavt St., Pkiladelphla^ 



JOHN M. 8HARPLKSS A CO. 

MAHUVAOTDKUia OV 

Djif oods aid Dyaiood Eitnets, 



GEOi DRAPER & SONSsr"^** *^ '"<"«°' '^"^^^ Cbemlab, &&, 
■JAB«i«Ai» ..A.. ^i MM.2tui22ll*rihFreit8trNt. 



HOPlDAUl, MASS. ' PHii.A]>iL^wi 

Pleae* mention "Amsrioan Eoonomlst" wh*n anewsrlns Adv«rtle«ment«. 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO., 



UNION WADDING CO., 

P»-A."WmJOK:E3T, R,. I., 

Cotton, Cotton Waste and Paper Stock. 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

COTTON WADDING AND BATTING. 

LYMAISr^. 60FF, PrMldent. H. A. STEARNS, Ylce^President and SaperinteBdest. 

GEO. M. THORNTON. Treasurer. 



■JM AH VNMRAiLf UO RCCOMO OF HOIII THAN Firrv YCAM. 



IN eoMprrmvi rcvrsa **NorrMAfl" isalwats ankad. 



NATRONA 



He StreHMt aad Pareel AIbbi Made aad the ealy Alan Made fi*eH Kryetlth AIbbiIm. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

il5 CHESTNUT STREET. - - PHILjil>ELJPHIA. BA. 



mil 44 Glass MeMto d Silver Tlssae, 

Send for Munplee and oiroular oontainlng let- 
ttiDonlAlit from the largett manufaoiarera of 
fUyerware In the D. B;, aU of whooi. prior to 
the pttnase of the McKinley bill, used Imported 
raeexoiuilTeiy. 



DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO.> 

44 Marrav tt»eet. New York 



. 0-A.STOR 


OIL. 


Q««llnr Gvaranteed. 


MANUFACTURINe AND MEOICItML PURPOSES. 


MAJbB BT 




Baker Castor Oil 


Works, 


H. J. BAHSR&BRO., 


Aaentsy 


•3, M dc 97 Wtlliiim 8t., - 


Kew Yerk. 


Please 


mention "/ 



C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

PAPKB MANUFAOTUBBBS, 

WINDSOR LOCKS, - OONN. 

White. Buff and Manilla Oopylnf Papers. 
StereoOTo TliBiiet. 
SilTer W^te Tissue. 
White and Colored TIssnes. 
Samples paper sent on appUoation. 



AMERICAN TARIFFS, 



PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief presentation of the benefits of Pro- 
tection and BeoiprooitT. will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of 10 cents, by 

The ARierlcan Protective Tariff League, 
tSS West tad Strsel/ NEW YORK. 



WAR&ANTBD* 

Brtsbllahed 184B. 
Original and Only American Makers, 

FISHER & NORRIS, • Trenton, N. J. 



Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of onr own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at i)re8ent| 
comprising everjrthing required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

£eed & Barton, 

87 Union Square. 



St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 55 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 



MORGAN IRON WORKS. 

Steam Machinery of mwry 
DeecrlKytlon. 



Foot of East 9tli Street. 



NEW YORlr. 




Catalogue Sent on Application co 

Duiiel Green ft Go.^ 

SOLE AGENTS, 
44 East 14th St, 
ITnion SqaarO) 
NKW YORK. 



kk 



ff 



Town 1^ Country 

Paints, being best, are cheapest in 
the end. Send for satnple cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. A CO., 

NEW YOnK. PHIUOCLPHIA. CINCINNATI. 



The Williams Printing Co., 

COMMERCIAL 

Printers and Binders 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALt 
CUSSES OF WORK. 



96 to IP2 RBADB STREET, 
NEW YORK. 



Please mention "Ameiioan Bconomist'* when aneweiinff Advertleeitiente. 
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DEVOTED TO THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



VoLtJHB XII.— No. II. NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 15, 1893. 



( $3.00 A YbAK. 

( SiNau Copy, 5 Cknts. 



MMNOLIA METAL 

IN VWm BT 

Elffht Leading GovenimentBi^ 
BEST ANTI-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

JEOgh'^^peed Bngifi^f J>ynamo, RMing-MiU, Steamship, RaU^ 
ffead, aaw^MiUf OatUm'Miii, Bmper-MiU, Woden^MiU, aUkmMm, 
ImU^MiU, BubibW'MiUf Sugar^MiU, FUmr^MiU and aU Maehinerp 



m. 



Magnolia Metal Co., 

OwB«ra and Sole Maiiiilkotaren» 

£74CortlandtSL,NEWY0RK. 



«M,780MHVItt«rli 
Mm, 41 IrUm BaMlm, 



■uMlMtartn •! Plain uitt Me«aUe 

Clicnlar Rib Knitting Maclilneiy. 



arSTONI KNITTEI awl all Aaxlllan Maohlaary. 

lo.606irrii SL, PUltddpUa, Pi,U.S.i. 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUN. 

Tke safest hammerless gnn ever made. 
PARKER BROS., Merlden, Conn. 

Sead fmr Illvsnrated CIrevlar. 

We wDokl be Dleaaed to bave yoa aee our World's 
FftlrUlifbM,BIoek8,SeotioiiQ.]iaaaraotiire8 Bldg. 



THE FINEST AMERICAN 

CHAMPAGNE. 
Cook's Imperial 

EXTBA nBT. 

Amerlean Wine Co., St Louis 



AMEIICAIJ CUTLEIY COMPANY. 

■AHUFAOTUBBBS OP 

Table Cntleryi Butchera' Knlyes, 

ounriNt KNIVES, iTCa, ire. 
178-193 Mather SL, CHICAGO , 

B8TABLI8HBB 1869. 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

m Knitting lacbinery, leedles, Etc. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 



LANDERS, FRART ft CLARK, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



NBW TORK, 998 Bnadway, 
CHICAGO, 79 Lak« StrMt, 

BAN FRAWOISOOt 1»4 8«tf r Su. 



Solid Silver. 

Now in stocky an unusnally 
attractive assortment of Pish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Pruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Porks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 



»T Union Square. 



E. TIFFANY & SONS, 

BBNNINGTON, TT., 

U^^nnn pj^ y^jj„g ||ag(,ing„ 

FOR IIAKINO 

RIBBED SHIRT CUPFS, DRAWER 

BOTTOniS and SHIRT 

BORDERS. 

Frfcei B,n4 gamplei wpoa Application. 



TIXB3 

Kil Bridge ConipaiiK, 

CIHEUND, OHIO. 

Iron and Steel Bridges, 
Viaducts, 
Turntables, 
Girders, 
Buildings, 
Eye Bars, 
Elevated Railroads 

AND 

Structural Work of all Kinds. 



Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., 

BOLB MANTTFAOTUBXBS OP 

r Pep Saftty Valvtt, 
Wat«r R«ll«f ValvM, 
i«prtv«4 StMiHi QaoM, 
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Tlie Best In the W«rld. 

.Our Gloves are entirely of Cls-AtlRBltt 
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Kid and Goat to the flnisbed Glove^ 
every process is completed on ovur own 
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>artment8 in the United States. 
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MeKINLEY SHOULD BE RE- 
ELECTED. 

BEA8ON8 ASSIGNED BT THINKING MEN OF 
ALL CLASSES WHY HE SHOULD AGAIN BE 
THE GOVEBNOR OF OHIO. 



In looking over the replies as to Why Gk>v- 
emor McKinley Should be Re-elected I see 
but ihTe6 from his State. Is this not calcu- 
lated to raise the question, What is the matter 
with Ohio ? Have you any special object in 
▼iew that prevents such letters from Ohio i— 
A Louisiana Correspondent. 

Certainly. The people of Ohio will 
have the opportunity to speak upon this 
question on the 7th day of November, and 



though we have hundreds of letters from 
citizens in Ohio giving the best of reasons 
why McEinley should be re-elected we 
want to give the people of the country 
who cannot speak on the 7th of Novem- 
ber the first opportunity to be heard 
through the columns of the American 
Economist. When we complete the list 
of letters received from outside the State 
w.e shall then publish those from Ohio. 



Tbe diamplon of Protection* 

Because distinguished public services, up- 
right personal and political character deserve 
continued recognition. To paraphrase one of 
the ancients, ** The character of a State is de- 
termined by the character of the men it 
crowns.^ Ohio honors herself by recognizing 
a clean man. Because he is an independent, 
courageous advocate of the principles he holds 
and naen temporize. He represents the Amer- 
ican idea in politics, and can be trusted to 
stand up for his own countrymen of every class 
by consenting to be the ** Champion of Protec- 
tion." To attempt to enumerate the reasons is 
a difficult task. All good reasons are for his 
re-election— none against it. 

F. L. Irish, Attorney at Law. 

Manhattan, Kan., July 4, 1893. 



UrUl Pay a Bonus to Boot* 

He stands on the plane of higher wages for 
American toilers; the very thing we want. 
James Monroe, as President, stated the politi- 
cal principle of America for Americans that 



the world accepts— the Monroe doctrine. Wm^ 
McKinley has stated and stands on the princi- 
ple American markets, American prices and 
American money for Americans. In Protec- 
tion and Reciprocity that is a greater incentive 
to industry and intelligence among all classes 
and occupations of patriots. In our opinion 
Ohio could not elect a more fit candidate for 
Governor, and her electors will honor their 
State by honoring him with their votes. We 
Missouri farmers know the advantage a home 
market is to us over a foreign one. If the Ohio 
farmers are tired of their home industries well 
take them off their hands and pay a bonus to 
boot Alex. Dow, 

Jersey Cattle Breeder and Family Butter 
Maker. 
Georgetown, Mo., July 8, 1898. 

Equivalent to a National Victory. 

Because the campaign will be more national 
than local. The Ohio Republican platform, 
declaring, as it does, for a Protective Tariff 
and a sound currency, and indorsing the 
McEinley bill, becomes national in its issues. 
Believing, as we do, that the majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States favor the principles set 
forth in said platform, and as Ohio is consid- 
ered debatable ground and claimed by both 
parties, we think that Gov. McKinley^s re- 
election by a good majority would be equiva- 
lent to a national victory and an indorsemen t 
of Republican doctrine and would be so con- 
sidered by the people. 

Oliver Scott, Merchant and Farmer 

Table Rock, W. Va., July 4, 1893. 
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A Bloir at Free-Trade. 

There are many reasons why the voters of 
Ohio should re-elect Wm. McKiDlej (Governor 
by a larse majority. But one of the most im- 
portant is that the country has already felt 
the benefits of the Tariff bill of which Wm. 
JCcRinley was champion. They see the folly 
of the Free-Trade Tariff reform and look to 
the voters of the Btate of Ohio to show to the 
whole country that Ftotection is not dead, 
and to strike a stunning blow at our Free- 
Trade Tariff ref<»tn administration. 

Gborge S. Hatdon, Farmer. 

Ltsander, N. Y., August 21, 1893. 

Our 8troiiir««t Safecnard. 

Because he is a man of sound moral and 
business principles, unwavering integrity and 
sterling abilities. Because he ia the exponent 
of those broad American ideas and principles 
-which are the strongest safeguards of an en- 
lightened and progressive Republican form of 
government He is the bold, strong and ag- 
gressive champion of the Republican policy of 
Protection to home industries and home enter- 
prise against foreign capital and foreign 
pauper labor. Other reasons could be adduced, 
l>ut these are sufficient to convince any think- 
ing man that Wm. McEinley should be re- 
-elected Governor of Ohio and elected Presi- 
4l«nt of the United States in 1896. 

H. L. Beckett, Farmer. 

FxjDQM^s Cbbkk, W. Va., July 29, 1693. 

nn&ere Are Hre Noirf 

Because he represents the true Republican 
principles. Under Republican government 
this nation rose from a very inferior place 
among the nations of the ecurth to the highest 
'Tank and most prosperous of all nations. On 
March 4, 1893, the Democrats took control. 
Where are we now? Has any other nation 
^ver suffered the terrible loss in three months 
■that this nation has financially f 

Benson Smith. 
.Starkbt, N. Y., July 6, 1893. 



Repeal Brtngs Disaster* 

'Because he is a typical American. He is the 
champion of Protection to our industries. The 
McKinley Tariff brought the country great 
prosperity, wliile the mere threat of its repeal 
has brought disaster. 

A. R. Rbiff, Enterprise Mfg. Company. 

ilANBEDC, Fa., July 5, 1898. 

Next to Abral&aiii I^lneoln. 

1 consider Hon. Wm. McEinley next to 
'Abraham Lincoln^ In his bill he has taken 
ithe bonds of poverty from both white and 
-colored in the South, North, East and West, 
.•and instead given us a law by and through 
which we could have soon become the leading 
nation of the world. Hon. Wm. McKinley 
rahould be elected President of the United 
States, by the most stupendous vote ever 
polled, in 1890. Ohio will bring the curses of 
:the nation upon her if she does not elect him 
•Governor this fall. F. A. Crabtbbe, P. M. 

EFFNA,VA„July4, 1898. 

The I<eadlDg Statesman of To-day. 

Because he is the champion of the people^s 
Protection. Because he is the leading states- 
man of to-day. Because be is a politician of 
intelligeoce and purity. Because his re-election 
will assure confidence in the State. Because, 
if re-elected Governor of Ohio, his election for 
the Presidt^ntial chair of this country is as- ' 



sured. Because we want him (Governor of 
Ohio and President of our country. 

B. H. Cboss, * 

George & Cross, Druggists. 

Gadsden, Ala., Julj 4, 1898. 

Free-Trade was Dearer. 

Because, under the Protective Tariff, the 
people of the United States get their articles of 
merchandise so much cheaper. When under 
the free list we paid twice the price we pay 
bo- day. We want the Protective Tariff and 
must have it. Let every good and true dtiaen 
of Ohio go to the polls on election day and 
vote for Wm. McKinley to be re-ekcted Gov- 
ernor to keep up the Protective TarilL 

John A. Wilkbbson, 
OaklweU InsUtute. 

Nobth Cabolina, July 27, 1898. 

Better for the ClUldreii* 

For his honesty and dignity in office. For 
his loyalty to this country and flag. For his 
indomitable courage in framing and securing 
the Tariff laws to the American farmer and 
manufacturer, which made it possible for the 
laborer who brings forth the product of farm 
and factory to better clothe and edncate his 
little children, and to own the roof under 
which they sleep. Protection's broad ^eld 
should ever float W. H. H. Davis, 

Tanner. 

New Milton, W. Va., July 4, 1898. . 

Not Beady to 8arrender« 

Because the Protective Tariff is made the 
issue in that State this year. Because Gov- 
ernor McKinley is the recognised champion of 
that great American system. Because the 
Protective Tariff is the foundation of Ameri- 
can prosperity. Because it is the great bul- 
wark between the farmers and laborers of 
America and the pauper labor of Europe, and 
because we should show the world that we, as 
Americans, are not ready to surrender the 
markets of the United States to the pauper 
labor of the world. 

John P. Maxwell, Farmer. 

Grain Vallet, Mo., July 31, 1893. 

Take Tour Frlenda to the Polls* 

Because he is a friend to Protection and 
American sheep. Every true American should 
see to it that he goes to the polls and takes his 
friends to vote for McKinley and Protection. 
J. H. Ke88ET«, Merchandising. 

MOOBETIBLD, W. Va., July 29, 1893. 



He Gave Vm IHlllloiia of Dollars. 

Because he is the embodiment of Republican- 
ism. He did more than any man toward the 
passage of that great bill which bears his 
name, and which put millions of dollars into 
the hands of the laboring men. Let the people 
of Ohio show their disapproval of the present 
'* bard times,^ and their appreciation of the 
time and ability which Mr. McEIinley has de- 
voted to public service by giving him a very 
large majority of votes at the coming election. 
A. Lee Yeckley, Teacher. 

Rawsonville, Mich., August 21, 1898. 



Scrupulously Honest and Upright. 

Because be is the champion of the best Pro- 
tective Tariff law ever enacted by any people. 
Because he is a true American citizen and al- 
ways has labored for the best interests of the 
American people, and no doubt he will con- 



tinue to do so. He has thoroughly provsohig 
competency to fill said office. He has proTen 
to the country and to the world that he is 
scrupulously honest and upright. 

John M Russell, 
Ch*m Repub. Central Com, 
Centebville, Mo., August 18, 1898. 

Tlie Matehlees Statesnsaa. 

He should be elected this fall because he is 
the author of that great Republican measure, 
the McKinley Tariff bill, which had forits 
purpose the building up of our infant indus- 
tries and the elevation of the American laborer 
above the poorly paid labor of Europe. He, 
the champion of this great American idea, the 
matchless statesman and a true patriot, it 
would mean a national calamity to the Repub- 
lican party for him to be defeated. 

Hatward H. Tusbeb, 
Ch'm Somner Co. Executive Com. 

Gallatin, Tenn., August 1, 1803. 



They Have No Comacientioua Policy* 

Because the irssit policy of Protactioo, on 
which rests the commercial destiny of Amer- 
ica, would be endangered by his defeat, inas- 
much as the moral and political iBfluence of it 
would be national in its ranga. Because the 
Democratic party has shown its incapacity to 
govern. It is a party without a definite con- 
scientious policy, and it has shown a tendency 
to disregard tiie public weal for party expedi- 
ency in the instances where it has been in- 
trusted with the power of government Be- 
cause the Republican party is a party of na- 
tional ideas and definite principles, a party 
which, having been elected to legislate, legis- 
lates, and having been diosm to govern, it as- 
sumes theresponsibility. Because WnL McKin- 
ley is an ideal American and a living epitome 
of Republican principles. 

HlNBT C. Bdwabdb. 

Cboxwell, Conn.. July 4, 1808. 

Clear-Headed and Honest* 

My reason why Gk>v. McKinley should, and 
will, be elected this faU is that be is a clear- 
headed, honest and competent statesman, and 
an American citizen. 

J. Davison. 

Waco, Mo., July 8, 1898. 

The Right Man In the Bight Place. 

Because he will be the right man in the 
right place. Long live (Sovemor McKinley. 
May the days hasten on when he will be the 
chief magistrate of this Republic 

A. C. Datbon, p. M 

Stono, 8. C, July 8, 1898. 

For Sound and Safe Finance. 

He is a gentleman of sterling worth and dis- 
tinguished ability, with universally recognised 
high character as an honest and upright man ; 
he has made the State an able and excellent 
Gk>vemor, and ought to be re-elected. He is 
an able advocate and true exponent of the 
true governmental doctrines of ** sound and 
safe finance,** and the further grand principle 
of American Protection for American indos- 
tries, American labor and American interests 
in all departments. Ohio is deeply concerned 
in all of these, and her people cannot afford to 
ignore the importance, both from a State and 
national view, of re-electing McKinley by a 
signal majority in the coming election. The 
voice of the honest masses of the great State 
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of Ohio, thus ezpreesed, will greatly tend to 
remore diftnut and restore confidence in the 
hnsinea and commercial affairs of the country 
in all seotions. 

A Repubuoan Votbb of Tennessee. 
July 17, 1808. 

Stmj ttte Infernal Fanatlclam. 

Because he is more closely identified with 
natioiial prosperity than any other man now 
hying. The Tariff law that bears his name 
brought to the people unexampled prosperity. 
The election of Cleveland coupled with the 
threat to destroy the HcKinley Tariff has 
brought on the country what the Protection- 
ists caU the develand panic. The farmers of 
Indiana are now experiencing, to their sorrow, 
the foolishness of the change. The election of 
McKinley in Ohio this fall will, to some ex- 
tent, stay the infernal fanaticism of Free- 
Trade. To the farmer who is realizing 12 
cents per pound for wool, 50 cents per bushel 
for wheat, how do you like the results so far t 
John Spohb, Farmer. 

Obth, Ind., July 30, 1893. 

Repreaents Brery Home Industry. 

Because as the father of the present Pro- 
tietive Tariff he represents every home indus- 
try. It is a conflict not of men, but of prin- 
ciples. Geo. T. Loomis, Cashier. 

Attica. N. Y. , July 4, 1898. 



irill S« Beat For the Country. 

Because his election would promote, while 
his defeat would retard, the welfare of Ohio, 
as well as that of the whole country. The 
country bu]^ nearly all its sugar, cordage and 
linen, some wool and a large part of its wool- 
ens, cotton, knit and plush goods, nearly all 
its raw and half its manufactured silk, a 
large part of its cutlery and edge tools and 
pottery and glassware, and (until the McKin- 
ley bill) all its tin plate and pearl buttons, and 
hires four-fifths of the carriage of its ocean 
trade, all of which can be procured through 
home labor as good and cheap as it can be 
bought. An addition to this country of a host 
of cotton and woolen factories, knit goods, 
plush goods and silk factories, linen, cordage 
and beet sugar factories, tin plate, cutlery, 
pottery, glassware and pearl button factories, 
and several shipyards, would open a vast field 
for capital, labor, and business enterprise. 
Every crowded business would find relief by 
having some of its^ members drawn out and 
placed in these new industries, and every 
laborer, capitalist, business or professional 
man would find greater opportunities at bet- 
ter profits. Especially the farmer would find 
good paying employment for his boys instead 
of placing them in the already overcrowded 
farming ranks. The farmer would find further 
relief by ** slacking up " on wheat, com and 
cotton, of which there is a glut, and producing 
beets, hemp, fiax, m^re wool and silk, for 
which there would be a demand. The price of 
wheat, com and cotton would improve by thus 
lessening the supply, and, through these fac- 
tories, increasing the demand. HcKinley's 
election wiU very materially promote this 
pcdicy of home production instead of sending 
out our gohl to buy of foreigners, often at 
monopoly prices, and defeat will very mate- 
rially operate in the opposite direction. Ohio 
would oomein for her share of the blessings in 
the one case and her share of the misfortunes 
in the other. Ohioans'wiU, therefore, not <nily 
enridi tbenselves as well as the whole country 



by electing Wul McKinley Governor, but 
they will be doing creditably to their .in- 
telligence and simple justice to Wm. McKin- 
ley by bestowing a reward so nobly earned. 
Wm. SoHAUiCLEFFEL, Farmer. 
Belleville, III , July 28, 1893. 



Have Experimented I<ong' Enough. 

Because he is the advocate of Protection to 
our American industries. We already begin 
to see the effect of a threatened reduction of 
our Tariff on the finances of our country. 
Because his ideas are American in every sense 
of the word. Because we have experimented 
long enough already with Democratic rule, 
both in States and nation, to know that it is 
hurtful to all the people except those that are 
sucking at the public teats. 

J. J. Trbxler, Collecting Agent 

Wheeler, III., July 8, 1893. 



Voicing tlie Sentiments of All. 

In the first place, he shows his Americanism 
by the doctrine he preaches— Protection to 
capital and labor alike, as one cannot exist 
without the other. In the second place, be- 
cause he is the father of the bill that bears his 
name, the most sensible thing that American 
people ever had; and I voice the sentiments of 
all the Republicans in this part of the country 
when I say that Gov. McKinley ought to be 
the next Republican candidate for President. 
H. C. Allen. 

Douglas, III., July 25, 1803. 



The Very Best of Reasons. 

The very best reason that can be given why 
(Governor McEIinley should be re-elected to 
the position that he now occupies is that no 
man who is a thorough American citizen, who 
has proper and intelligent views on the great 
questions of the day, who has the welfare of 
the laboring masses at heart, who has an 
earnest desire for the prosperity of our coun- 
tiy and its industries, and the building up of 
new ones within our borders, who deSres a 
sound system of currency, who does not cater 
to party dictation, who is not hoodwinked by 
the clamor of political demagogues can possibly 
give any true and efficient reason why he 
should not be re-elected. 

E. I. Allen, State Sec'y A, P. T. L. 

Gbaiton, W. Va., August 19, 1893. 



His Record Is Clear and Clean. 

Because he is one of the strongest henchmen 
of the American Protective Tariff, and with- 
out a Protective Tariff American manufact- 
urers cannot run prosperously. The laboring 
man cannot obtain good wages under Free- 
Trade, neither can a farmer prosper under 
Free-Trade in America. Free-Trade would 
degrade almost everything in American Qov- 
emment tibat it took capital to run. Most 
every schoolboy in the land knows where Mc- 
Kinley stood and stands to-day. His record 
is clear and clean and full of wit. . 

D. N. SOUTHSN. 

MULBERBT Gap, Tenn., July 21, 1893. 



None Has Out-Balaneed Him. 

He is one of the ablest men in America. 
Because he is devoted to Protection to Amer- 
ican labor and industries; because he Is one 
of the ablest men of Ohio. He has been placed 
on the balances and none has ever out-balanced 
him. He is the champion of a principle that 



is dear to every truB American. I believe that- 
victory in Ohio will inspire other Republican 
States that are now a little doubtful and giv» 
us victory everywere in '96. McKinley is tiie 
cornerstone of American industries, and God 
forbid that it shall be otherwise. 

Dr. G. B. Williams. 
Frbnoh, Tenn., July 22, 1893. 

Other Reasons Caused Defeat. 

Because he is the most prominent apostle of 
Protection in this country. His re^ectioii 
would indicate that the people still consider 
Protection one of the most prominent princi- 
ples of the Republican party, and that no 
greater calamity could befall our country than 
to have the Democratic Free-Trade policy 
forced upon the nation, and which would 
prove a greater calamity than our present 
financial troubles. His re-election would show 
that the people did not pronounce against Pro- 
tection in the election last fall, but that other 
reasons brought about our defeat 

J. O. Hbbms, Oor. 

Neobvo, Mo., July 21, 1838. 

Give Them a Black Eye. 

As the law known as the McKinley bill only 
gives our land Protection, and as the name 
McKinleyism, as it is now used, means Protec- 
tion, or is so considered by a majority of the 
common voting population of all politicsl 
parties, therefore the contest in Ohio, as 
viewed by the people, is national ProtectioD 
against Free-Trade. Ohio being such a great 
industrial and conomercial State, and its 
citisens of as great intelligence as any in the 
nation, therefore the decision made by the 
voters at this election will give a black eye to 
the defeated principle and will be considered so 
nearly universally. Then the duty of every 
voter, whatever his past aflSliations have been, 
if he loves the Stars and Stripes, and desires 
them to still float grandly over the most inds- 
pendent and GKxi-bleBsed people the world 
knows, let him vote for McKinley (or Proteo- 
tion), for it is self-evid^it that by Protection 
can we hold our high position. But If the 
v6ter desires to bring our people down to a 
level with the crushed and ground-down hordes 
of foreign lands, let him vote antl-MoKioley. 
In that condition the.rich might live comfort- 
ably, but where will the workingmen and 
common people be f Echo answers that to bo 
exist life will not be wortii living. 

B. A Lambert, Merchant and Fkurmer. 

CiECLEViLLE, W. Va., July 10, 1888. 

He Never Pardoned Anarehlsts. 

McKinley is a gentleman and not a dema. 
gogue. McEZinley has never pardoned any 
Anarchists. McKinley has never appointed* 
any thieves to the Supreme Bench of his State. 
McKinley stands for the interests of the whole 
people, and not alone for himself. There are 
thousands of reasons for re-electing McKinley, 
without referring to his unparalleled services, 
in behalf of Protection to home industries. 
Geo. H. Page. 

82 Hudson Street, Citt, July 26, 1808. 

For the Happiness of Onr Homes* 

Because he has filled the position with credit 
and efficiency, and because he redeemed Ohio 
in ^91. Because he is the idol of American 
workingmen and stands for the Protection of 
the sanctity and happiness of the American 
home. J. L. Babler, Attorney at Law. 

Bl Dorado Sprxnos, Mo., July 8, 1898. 
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Now York, Friday, Soptonbor 15, 1893. 

Fifty per cent, of the printers in New 
York are ont of work. Those who are 
at work have been assessed ten per cent, 
of their wages to help those who are not 
employed. Why is this ? Because mann- 
f actnrers and wholesale and retail deal- 
ers are not printing any catalogues this 
year. They do not know on what basis 
they will have to make or sell goods, and 
cannot therefore issne prices current nor 
state what goods they can offer. More- 
over, foreign competition will doubtless 
play an important part in our future 
business. Dull trade thus affects all 
branches, even the printers, who now 
have time to make a note of the fact and 
its causes, which note they can peruse 
later— say in 1896. 



The South was the cause of our having 
an enormous debt heaped upon us over 
thirty years ago, and Southern domina- 
tion began to pile it up again this month 
at the rate of |150,000 daily. 



Industrial Census. 



Bbceifts $650,000 daily ; expenditures 
$800,000 daily ; net loss $150,000 daily. 
That is the way to increase our debt. 



The American Protective Tariff 
League is preparing an industrial census 
for the purpose of comparing business 
conditions as they existed the week be- 
fore the election of Mr. Cleveland— that 
is, on November 6, 1893— with the week 
ending September 2, 1898, ten months 
after the election. 

Thousands of census cards have been 
mailed direct to manufacturers and busi- 
ness houses, but as there are doubtless 
other thousands whom we shall be 
unable to reach in this manner and who 
would be glad to place themselves upon 
record at this time, we seek the assist- 
ance and co-operation of the press in 
general, of our friends, readers and cor- 
respondents to aid us in procuring as 
manyand as complete returns as possible. 

What we want is just this : That all 
who read this will either send us the 
name or names of manufacturers living 
in their towns or neighborhood, so that 
we can mail them our census blanks, or 
ask them to send us a postal card with 
their full name and address, when a blank 
will be promptly forwarded to them. 

Do this at once. Do not wait till to- 
morrow, but sit right down and send the 
names to the General Secretary of The 
American Protective Tariff League, 
185 West Twenty-third street, New York. 
Don't stop at this. Go and see the manu- 
facturers and urge them to fill out our 
blank cards just as soon as they receive 
them and mail them back promptly. 

We do not intend to publish the names 
of manufacturers or business houses that 
give us the desired information, so that 
their competitors in business will not have 
an opportunity of knowing whether they 
are running on full time or part time, how 
much business they are doing or what 
wages they are paying. The names will 
be regarded as confidential. All we want 
is a plain statement of facts that can be 
statistically compiled by States or other- 
wise and which will be reliable. 

We want to publish this information 
next month, at the earliest possible date. 
It will cover everything pertaining to 
recent industrial conditions and may 
have a direct bearing upon contemplated 



legislation and our future prosperity. 
We want as many reports as it is possible 
to procure— the more the better. We 
want them correct in every particular, so 
that they may have due weight. 

Again we ask and urge each and every 
one of our friends to be the means of 
strengthening our census by getting us 
additional names and urging those to 
whom we send l^lanks to have them filled 
out promptly and correctly. 



Adrertising for SitaatiOBS. 

It is stated, and we believe correctly, 
that there is a very large number of 
people in all paris of the country 
who are seeking employment. It is 
noticeable, and we speak of the city 
of New York, that many of those 
who are seeking employment are 
advertising the fact in those papers 
that have always advocated Free-Trade. 
These papers, by such persistent advo- 
cacy, have been the direct and only means 
of throwing men out of work and causing 
them to lose their situations. It is sur- 
prising that men forced out of their 
situations by these Free-Trade organs 
should ever dream of spending with them 
a cent of their money, which is used for 
the benefit of the foreigners and against 
the interests of the American wage- 
earners. If seeking work take your ad- 
vertisement to the papers that advocate 
Protection ; go to the Press, the Com- 
mercial Advertiser , the Recorder, the Mail 
and Express, Morning Advertiser and the 
Tribune. These are the papers that help 
you to get work ; that try to protect you; 
that try to create a market for American 
labor. They advocate Protection to 
American interests. Give your business 
to them and not to those sheets that, un- 
der the mask of friendship, are trying to 
rob you of your wages for the benefit of 
the foreign workingman. What applies 
to New York applies to all other cities, 
and good papers that favor Protection, 
and which protect labor, should bring 
this point plainly before the wage-earners. 



Under Southern domination it is but 
natural to look for the old war-time rev- 
enues, and we have been getting them 
this month. Fancy in this great country, 
during 1898, our customs receipts being 
only $79,000 in a single day, the lowest 
amount ever collected since the war. 



The pottery wage earners of the East 
Liverpool district, Ohio, have sent a large 
representative committee to Washington 
urging that there be no changes in the 
Tariff schedule applying to pottery. It 
will be remembered that the pottery in- 
dustry was one of the prominent features 
considered by the Free-Traders in the last 
campaign, and as a result of the Free- 
Trade Ck)ngress and present uncertainty 
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of the Tariff, naturally nearly all of the 
factories in the country are shut down. 
The workmen now appreciate the im- 
portance of an administration that be- 
lieyes in Protection and they will do 
everything possible to prevent any change 
in the McEinley Taiiff. 



We Most Orow Oar Own Sugar. 



It is possible that the present (Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means may suggest some 
new method of dealing with the sugar 
question. We are not now in a position 
to say whether it is their intention to 
inaintain the existing bounty system or 
whether they would be more inclined to 
revert to our former system of Protection 
by means of a customs tariff only, or 
whether they may be inclined to admit 
raw sugar free of duty and thus not pro- 
tect the industry at all. 

The position of the American Econo- 
mist is weU known on this subject. We 
have advocated, and we always will ad- 
vocate, that it will be more advantageous 
for the United States to grow its own 
sugar rather than to import it and be de- 
pendent upon foreign growers of raw su- 
gar for our supplies. This country is 
large enough and has such diversity of 
soil and climate, and we may say such 
excellent soil and climate, that we can in 
one section, if not in another, raise the 
entire amount of sugar that the Ameri 
can people can consume. 

When we realize that our per capita 
consumption exceeds 62 pounds of refined 
sugar per annum and that the total con- 
sumption of the country exceeds 1,800,000 
tons annuaUy, which costs us |135,000,000 
every year for the raw product alone, it 
can be seen how great is the importance 
of this industry. It is important not only 
in a manufacturing sense, but also as a 
branch of agriculture, affording what is 
needed in these times of low prices for 
farm products, another crop and one that 
is profitable. 

It was the aim of the McEinley act to 
build up the raw sugar industry by the 
system originally established by European 
countries— viz., a botmty system. The 
result has been to cause an expenditure 
of $3,000,000 in beet-sugar factories, 
which, last year, produced 12,855 tons of 
raw beet sugar. The cane-sugar indus- 
try of the South has also been extended 
and improved. Had it not been for un- 
certainty as to possible future legisla- 
tion and the idea that the bounty might 
be repealed or raw sugar admitted en- 
tirely free of duty, in accordance with 
the policy of the Free-Trade party, the 
beet-sugar industry would have been 
much more largely developed. 

We know of a company that had been 
foimed with a capital of $2,000,000 for 
the purpose of erecting factories. The 
papers of this company had been drawn 
up and signed and its incorporation 
woold have been effected under the laws 



of one of our States last November, had 
it not been that the Presidential and 
Congressional elections resulted in the 
choice by the x>eople of a President and a 
majority in Congress opposed to Protec: 
tion. It was felt by the incorporators 
that it would not be wise to invest their 
money in such an enterprise until the 
present party in power had outlined its 
policy in this connection. 

This they have not yet done, but prob- 
ably will do within a few weeks. The 
more we consider and study the matter, 
the more impressed we are with the 
urgent necessity of being self-supporting, 
Sogar is a necessity of life. Suppose the 
producing countries were to be involved 
in a warfare with one another, a con- 
tingency that is liable to occur in Europe 
at any time, what would be the result? 
The price of sugar would immediately 
advance 100 per cent, or more. We should 
be entirely dependent for our supplies 
upon the small crops grown in the cane- 
sugar-producing islands that are scat 
tered about the world. Instead of pa3ring 
five cents for sugar we would, in all prob- 
ability, be compelled to pay 20 cents. 

Is it right, is it patriotic, that a nation 
like the United States should permit itself 
to remain in such a position ? We say de- 
cidedly not, and we trust that during the 
present session of Congress an expression 
of opinion may be plainly and unequivo- 
cally given by the party now in power 
that will guarantee the i>ermanence of 
Protection to our sugar-growing Indus 
try. This is all that is necessary to in- 
sure its being largely and successfully 
developed, with the result of making the 
United States independent of the rest of 
the world in another important commer- 
cial commodity and in a necessity of life* 



The Tariff Tinkers. 



The Committee of Ways and Means 
made a record for itself during its^first 
week's session. It has confirmed the of- 
ficial statement of *^ Cousin Ben " Folsom, 
that the party now in power is **the 
party of Free-Trade." Here is the 
record: 

First day's session, first hearing: To 
the subjects of Her Majesty Queen Vic- 
toria, who traveled from Bermuda to pe- 
tition that their foreign-grown onions 
and potatoes might be admitted free of 
duty to compete in our markets on an 
equality with similar products grown by 
American farmers. 

Second: The presence of a paid at- 
torney, with the approval of Mr. Car- 
lisle, our Free-Trade Secretary of the 
Treasury, to attempt to destroy the argu- 
ments of the American manufacturers of 
oilcloths, and to protect the interests of 
the foreign manufacturers and the im- 
porters of these foreign goods. 

Third: An invitation from the com- 
mittee to the owner of large factories in 
Austria that are engaged in the manu- 
facture of textile fabrics 'Ho give the 



committee the benefit of his experience.* 
Of course this gentleman's exx>erience is 
that the McKinley Tariff is no good for 
the Austrian manufacturer, ^t must be 
quite gratifying for the committee to 
have this so ably affirmed, and to find one 
who is in such accord with ** the party of 
Free-Trade." 

This Austrian manufacturer is "the 
first foreigner who has ever been invited 
to Washington on such a mission." 

Let us pray that he will also be the 
last. This invitation was an impertinence 
to the American people, as unpatriotic as 
it was obtrusive. 



Protect Hop Growers. 

Under the McKinley Tariff act of 1890 
the import duty upon foreign hops was 
advanced from 8 to 15 cents per pound 
for the purpose of protecting the hop 
growers of the United States from the 
competition of hops grown in Germany 
and in Russia, where labor and cost of 
living are cheap and where hops can be 
grown at less exx>ense than in the United 
States. 

It was thought that this increase of 
duty would be ample to afford a fair 
Protection to our hop growers, while at 
the same time not imposing unjust tax- 
ation upon the brewers. Last season, 
however, it happened that the hop crop 
was short throughout the world and that 
the supply of hops available for all mar- 
kets was barely sufficient to meet the re- 
quirements of the brewing trade, and 
I>erhaps, had the brewers confined them- 
selves exclusively to the use of hops, it is 
quite possible that the supply would not 
have been ample. It appears that the 
brewers have been in the habit of using 
more or less of lupuline as a substitute 
for hops. Lupuline is a drug that had 
hitherto been imported for medicinal 
purposes only and was taxable at a low 
rate of duty. An appeal, however, 
was taken against the imposition of 
any duty by a New York importer, and 
the United States general appraisers de- 
cided that it was exempt, thus admitting 
into competition with American grown 
hops an imported product that is classed 
as ** a crude drug." 

A f uU and interesting account of this 
stuff, and its effect upon the hop market, 
was given by the Utica, N. Y.,fleraW, in 
its issue of August 8, where it was shown 
that the <* crude drug" is imported by 
quite a large number of firms, and that 
it is composed to quite an extent of floor 
sweepings and resin, and is moetly made 
in Nuremberg. It seems that very 
large quantities of this drug have been 
sold to brewers throughout this coun- 
try, and that one pound of the lupuline is 
equal to 20 pounds of hops in strength, 
and is very much worse than anything in 
flavor and quality. 

It was the object of the McKinley 
Tariff bill to protect hop growers, but 
this intention has been checked by the 
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decision of the appraisers. It was decid- 
edly not the object of the McEinleyact 
to admit Ix^pnline free of duty, or to en- 
courage the use of any ** crude drug " in 
the place of hops. As one pound of lupu- 
line is equal in strength to 20 pounds of 
hops, the duty on hops being fifteen cents 
per pound, it will only be fair to levy a 
duty of ^ per pound upon lupuline. 
But in the interest of puhlic health it 
might be advisable to make the duty on 
lupuline in the neighborhood of $5 per 
pound, and thus entirely check its con- 
sumption for beer making. 

Should the hop growers and dealers of 
New York, or any other State, desire to 
meet m this city for the purpose of ar- 
ranging a plan of action in connection 
with the industry in which they are in- 
terested, they will find the rooms of Thb 
American I^OTEcnvB Tariff League 
at their disposal. 



We are advised by the President that 
later on in this Congress we are to turn 
our attention to a revision of the Tariff. 
Of course, this revision of the Tariff will 
be made on Democratic lines, the result 
of which wiU be to put the labor of the 
United States in direct competition with 
the cheaper labor of Europe. This will 
bring about one of two results : First, 
labor engaged to-day^ at remunerative 
wages in the factories must accept the 
lower wages prevalent in Europe; or, 
second, if not accepting such wages, the 
industries of the United States must to a 
large extent come to a standstill and the 
labor engaged therein be discharged. 
What will this labor do in that event ? It 
must, in the nature of things, go on to 
the farms, and thereby become competi- 
tors with those engaged at present in 
farming. This means an overproduction 
of farm products, which, of course, means 
low prices for those products ; and it also 
means, by virtue of the stoppage of our own 
industries, an influx of foreign merchan- 
dise ; in other words, instead of being de- 
pendent on our own manufactories for 
goods, we are to be dependent upon 
Europe.— Hon. John H, Gear of Iowa, in 
the House of Representatives, Augrist 26, 
1898. 



The Collector of the Port was to-day obliged 
to store large quantities of imported tin plate 
because the importers do not oome forward 
and pay the dutiee. The duties on platee now 
in store at this port amount to about $85,000. 

The foregoing is a telegram dated Au- 
gust 19, from Milwaukee, which appeared 
in the Jn^-Ooean and was sent us by J. 
T. Van Doren of Grand Ridge, HI., with 
the remark : *' If so much is consigned to 
Milwaukee, what may be expected to be 
unloaded on the good-natured shoulders 
of Uncle Sam in his entire domain.*' 

At the beginning of the present fiscal 
year, July 1, there was over 6,000,000 
pounds of tin plate remaining in ware- 
house at the port of New York upon 



which duty had not been paid. San 
Francisco, no doubt, also had a large 
quantity and there are other importing 
centers that can show a goodly share. 
The large imports recently of tin plate 
are by no means proof that we have been 
using a greater quantity of English manu- 
facture, but they are rather proof that the 
Englishmen are getting ready for Free- 
Trade and want to have their supplies 
right on the ground, so as to be available 
to crush the American tin-plate industry 
just as soon as the present Free-Trade 
President and Congress give the word. 



The English are Happy. 



The following, from London Commerce 
of August 80, shoT^s why << satisfaction is 
possible " in England : '' Though the end 
of the McKinley Tariff may be far off, 
its doom is sealed. To that extent satis- 
faction is possible from anticipation of 
the ending of perhaps the most talked-of 
piece of legislation affecting commercial 
interests that ever came into force. 
President Cleveland has fought the battle 
of Tariff reform persistently and un- 
fiinchingly, and he has never yet been 
guilty of turning his back on his pro- 
fessions of faith. He has been assailed 
for his Free-Trade tendencies in the choice 
methods known only to American parti- 
sans. The assaults have failed of effect. 
The mud thrown in the hope that some 
would stick has refused to adhere." Note 
that the English recognize his ''Free- 
Trade tendencies," though his partisan 
papers won't admit them. 



Five spinning companies in Oldham, 
England, recently published their bal- 
ance sheets. Two of them made an ag- 
gregate profit of |4,285 during three 
months. To obtain this result 117,000 
spindles and preparatory machinery, with 
a capital of $640,000, were employed. The 
other three mills lost $4,860 among them, 
employing 179,000 spindles and a capital 
of $815,000. Thus for the five mills, with 
a total capital of $1,500,000, there was a 
loss of $615 as the result of three months' 
business. This is the working of Free- 
Trade. 



Portland cement is being manufact- 
ured in China. The cement is guaran- 
teed to stand a tensile strain of 400 
pounds per square inch after having been 
immersed in water for seven days. The 
existing works are to be increased, a 
point that should be noted by the Ameri- 
can manufacturers who are now seeking 
Protection. American wages may yet 
have to come down to the level of Chi- 
nese wages. 



David A. Wells is beginning to hedge 
on the Free-Trade plank, and now pro- 
poses to double the internal revenue taxes 
and put up the price of the worMngman's 



beer and tobacco. He says nothing about 
increasing the duty upon foreign wines 
or cigars for the rich man. 



In their weekly review of the cotton 
market, September 8, Messrs. Hubbard 
& Price state that ** in many parts of the 
South the inability to procure currency 
to remove the crop is checking the move- 
ment." We believe there were all kinds 
of currency available over thirty years 
ago, when the South had control of the 
administrative affairs of our Government. 
As it is now, there should, therefore, be 
no difficulty in obtaining the same sort 
of circulating medium at this juncture. 
We would refer our friends to the sketch, 
that appears elsewhere in this issue, of a 
piece of paper that had to be circulated 
in the northern part of the country re- 
cently in order to afford some sort of a 
medium wherewith to pay factory hands. 
Everything goes under Southern domina- 
tion. 



The New York Times is falling right 
into line with the American Economist, 
and now shows how many undesirable 
immigrants arrived from Russia, Hun- 
gary, Austria and Italy in July, this 
year, the total being 5,785 more than in 
July, 1892, when Mr. Harrison was presi- 
dent. Now our Free-Trade contemporary 
indorses our opinion and says ''they 
should be excluded." This should have 
been attended to ever since March as it 
was in January and February under the 
Bepublican administration. 



The poor old Evening Post is consider- 
ably worried over the Industrial Census 
that has been tmder taken by The Ameri- 
can Protecttve Tariff League. In 
fact, from the way it is fretting one would 
think its editor more disturbed than he 
would be over a forty-dollar per plate 
dinner. The effects of the census will 
last longer than the after-dinner effect. 



The cotton mills at Shanghai are turn- 
ing out an ever-increasing quantity of 
goods, which are readily purchased and 
daily increasing in popularity in China. 
The Chinese take kindly to factory labor 
and work for a few cents daily. When 
we have Free-Trade they will soon be able 
to export cotton goods to the United 
States. 



The English are complaining because 
the Germans are driving them out of the 
carrying trade in the Mediterranean. 
They should not mind that. They drove 
American vessels from off the ocean; 
why should not they be driven ? 



The World should not ask the people 
to contribute to its bread fund. Had it 
not been for the misrepresentations of 
the World and other papers of its ilk in 
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inducing the people to vote for Free 
Trade, there wonld have been no poverty 
here and no need of a famine fnnd. ' The 
World is in duty bound to supply all the 
bread that may be required. It is an 
ungrateful policy to ask the people to 
help. It should climb imaided out of the 
hole it has tumbled into. The people 
have had the Worldy now give them the 
flesh they need. They will get the devil 
later when Free-Trade is in full blast. 



A GOOD suggestion comes from the 
Springfield (Mass.) Morning Union to re- 
store the American mercantile marine by 
the imposition of a tax of 10 per cent, 
upon all foreign goods that are imported 
in foreign bottoms. Also to put Amer- 
ican vessels on the tome basis as English 
by canceling the remission of harbor 
dues, a privilege that is now granted 
them and which can be revoked by giv- 
ing a year's notice. This should certainly 
encourage American shipbuilding, while 
at the same time affording a means of 
revenue to the Government. 



The Free-Trade party has begun its 
active campaign in Ohio by sending out 
workers from New York. But they are 
evidently afraid to come out openly on 
their Free-Trade platform, and are, so we 
are informed, making use of a third 
party through which to distribute their 
Free-Trade dogma. The good cause of 
temperance should not be defiled with a 
Free-Trade tar brush. Let the fight be a 
fair and square one, honest and above 
board. This will be more satisfactory to 
both candidates. 



Manufacturers in Belgium complain 
of the McKinley Tariff, a trade paper 
there stating that in consequence of the 
McKinley bill in the United States about 
190,000 weapons lees were manufactured 
at Liege in the year 1892 than in the pre- 
ceding year. As against 1,288,284 weap- 
ons in the year 1891, only 1,042,578 weap- 
ons, furnished with the official stamp, 
left the testing works of Liege. The 
prices of arms are very depressed, and 
orders on the spot not very considerable. 



In the South, at Atlanta and Savannah, 
the movement of the cotton crop is being 
arranged for by the medium of clearing- 
house certificates and certified checks. 
This is strange currency to use when 
the South is in full control of the finan- 
cial and industrial conditions of the coun- 
try; in short, when we have Southern 
domination with prospects of a Force-bill 
Tariff. Has not the South got over its 
old love for a depreciated currency? 



Some farmers in Berkshire County, 
Mass., where a few bams were struck by 
lightning during recent storms, have re- 
solved that it is unsafe to put hay in the 
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bam under a Democratic administration 
and have consequently stacked it. 



The following comparison of daily 
wages in cotton factories, as given by the 
Boston Journal of Commerce, is interest- 
ing in view of the prospects for a rever- 
sion to Southern and English rates of 
pay: 

North. South. English. 

Baokboys $0.66 $0.96 <io.20 

Card grndera 1.8B 128 .61 

Oveneer carders . .. 2.62 8.88 1.68 

Speeders 94 .80 .«6 

Frame spinners 65 .36 *0l 

* This return was from one mill only, 
where wages were ** above the ordinary 
run, and cannot be accepted as repre- 
sentative." 



Thk truth seems to be that the ruling about 
to be promulgated from the Treasury Depart 
ment is only a method of lending official aid 
to the minifying of the American tin-plate 
industry that has been as mendacious as it has 
been persistent and un-American.— TAa Iron 
Trade Review, 

President Cleveland has opened a very 
successful kindergarten for bankers and 
business men, but our laborers will find 
that he has established a university for 
them, and proposes that they shall take 
a four years' course in it. They will 
never be as rich as before this course, 
but they will know a heap more. 

When our esteemed Free-Trade con- 
porary, the Engineering and Mining 
Journal, says " Nine- tenths of the bus- 
iness of the country is based on credit or 
confidence. Anything which disturbs or 
destroys confidence affects this," it is 
within 10 per cent, of being right, all 
business being based on confidence, but it 
will pay either directly or indirectly. It 
is also notorious that the proposed change 
in our Tariff, on which** Cousin Ben*' 
congratulated the Sheffield traders, has 
destroyed a great deal of this confidence. 



ocratic Congress has met and is still in 
session. Why does it le^he country con- 
tinue to be ** cankered with abuses 7^ 
The people are waiting for thismuch- 
talked-of reform. 



There will be abundant work for the Demo- 
cratic Congress to do when it meets. Govern- 
ment and country are cankered with abuses 
which ought to be reformed.— ^ew York 
World, November 17. 

Why not reform them, then ? The Dem 



AT THE WORLD'S FAIR. 



Exhibits of Prominent Mannfaeturers 



Hrhere They Can be Seen and I^essons 
that They Teacli* 



The American Economist has given 
in its last two issues a list of many 
of the exhibits of the members and im- 
mediate friends of The American Pro- 
tective Tariff League, which can 
now be seen at the World's Fair in Chi- 
cago. These were arranged according to 
the building in which they are exhibited. 
We did not enter into any description 
of their merits, because the exhibits 
speak for themselves, our idea being 
merely to draw the attention of all 
readers of the American Economist to 
the exhibits made by members and 
immediate friends of The Lbaque, so 
that, when at the World's Fair, all our 
friends can readily hunt them up, and, in 
this manner, we hope to bring together 
members of The League and subscribers 
of the American Economist who hitherto 
have not had any personal acquaintance. 
Mutual conversation among our friends 
will tend to aid the cause of Protection. 
The following reports have been received 
subsequent to those already published : 

Manufactares and I<lberal Arts* 

Meriden Britannia Company. Ex- 
hibit : Silver-plated ware. 

The Holmes & Edwards Silver Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn. Section N, 
Block 1. Exhibit : Sterling silver inlaid 
spoons and forks, and silver-plated flat* 
ware. 

Lesson. — American manufactures are 
specialized, occasioned by the protected pro- 
ductions of home invention and industry. 

Mines and Mining and Utali Build- 
Inffs. 

Utah Territory. Exhibit : Mineral 
and manufacturing products. 

Lesson.— The great natural resources of 
our oounti7 and the evidence that in this land 
we have natural wealth enough, if properly 
utilised, to give dignity, power and wealth to^ 
an empire. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



In tbis department of the Amirioan Econo- 
-MI8T we hope to And room for all oommuDica- 
-tiODS. A free dlsoafiston and iDterchange of 
-vlewi among the members, secretaries, oorre- 
ipondents, and friends of Turn Ambbioan Pro- 
TSGTiYc TARirv LvAOuswiU prove an interest- 
inar feature of tbe paper and be conducive of 
muob good. We do not, of course, hold our- 
-selves responsible for the views expressed by 
our correspondents. 



uriiat Texans Thlnlt. 

Editor American Economist: Our 
present crisis is a pecnliar one. It seems so 
strange that the Democrats can't see the 
fire after the smoke has arisen. I can't 
see what influence the Sherman act has 
on the commerdM part of our country. 
No trust, no confidence in the present 
administration, is the cause of 10 to 15 
cent wool, and the general destruction 
of ^ the McEinley Tariff. Republicans 
have the bull by the horns, now let him 
wiggle. They are in the majority, and if 
Uie Chicago resolutions are to be carried 
out there will be Republicans who will 
contest the Free-Trade policy of Democ- 
racy and give their help and support for 
American institutions for American 
labor. Why did not this crisis take place 
two or three years ago? Wheat |1 per 
bushel, wool 28 to 85 cents ; but since 
ihis administration mills closed down, 
men discharged, business blocked every- 
where ; wheat 50 cents, wool 10 to 15 
-cents and no prospect for anything bet- 
ter. What's the cause ? Confidence, in- 
.tegrity ? Or a general desire not to pro- 
vide for their own, but for those across 
ihe water. J. M. Comparet. 

Blanco, Tkxas, July 27, 1803. 



Tlielr Idea of Statesmansliip, 

Editor American Economist : I am 
not a manufacturer of anything, I am a 
practicing lawyer and a Protectionist 
from conviction. It is said that a tyrant 
fiddled while Rome burned. A Dem- 
ocratic President, a Democratic Senate 
and a Democratic Congress are now fid- 
-dling while the interests of the country 
are being destroyed. The President and 
members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives know that the proposed 
legislation — the repeal of the purchasing 
clause in the Sherman law—will not re- 
lieve the financial condition of the coun- 
-try at all. They know full well that it is 
their attitude toward the Tariff and 
threatened return to Free-Trade that 
afflicts the country just now ; but they 
hope to wear out the people and reduce 
them to such a condition that they will 
accept anything. Hence the delay and 
foolishness about the vote on the silver 
bill. 

If this present Congress will pass a 
joint resolution that it will not meddle 
mith the Tariff during the present ad- 
ministration, pass the proper appropria- 



tion bills and authorize the President to 
suspend the purchase of silver, and the 
President shall approve of these meas- 
ures, and then adjourn and go home, the 
country will in a few short weeks right 
itself; the unemployed will be employed 
and the country wiU again enter into a 
period of prosperity that was only 
equalled during the administration of 
President Harrison. 

I know it is expecting too much from 
Democratic statesmen to hope they will 
exercise so high a degree of statesman- 
ship and patriotism as to do anything of 
the kind. I therefore anticipate very 
hard times for our working people for 
the next two years. 

Any man can tear down a house, but it 
takes a skilled man to build one. The 
Democratic idea of statesmanship is to 
tear down what others, more skilled 
than they, have built up ; and when once 
the structure falls they have not the 
ability and exx>erience io rebuild. So it 
will be with the great system of Protec- 
tion ; they will tear it down, but can erect 
nothing in its stead. They may, by thus 
tinkering, destroy our present splendid 
financial system, but they cannot build a 
better. 

Therefore I am a Protectionist. 

Frank Swiqart« 
Loo^SPOBT, Ind., August 28, 1898. 

Southern ObstinmcF. 

Editor American Economist : The 
masses here are not a reading people 
in the term or sense that we con- 
sider it or it would be otherwise. The 
term Democrat is a sacred name, their 
antecedents mostly being of that type, 
save a few scattering (Tippecanoe) or old 
line Whigs. Though you impress upon 
them the advantage of Protection by logi- 
cal and authentic records, many upon 
being convinced, for want of self-reliance 
and independence, waver by the infiu- 
ences of old political satraps, and they, 
very badly informed, acting more from 
prejudice than reason. I oftentimes luim- 
mer them severely over the knuckles. 
They take it with some complacency. 
The Sherman act is the great hobby for 
the financial troubles, but to attribute it 
to the Tariff is more than they can bear. 
Anything I can do to help the Protection 
cause I will glaily do in my feeble way 
and to the best of my ability. The lack 
of confidence in the dominant party as to 
Tariff is the sole cause of our financial 
troubles, and, as the vender of the blind 
pups said, by and by they will see. 

C. HOCKMAN. 
TiLLON, WHITFISLD Ck>UNTT, Oa., AugOflt 

1, 1803. 

The Prte« of HTheat. 

Editor American Economist : If ever 
there was a time when Protectionists 
should work it is now. The present hard 
times have vindicated our doctrine thor- 



oughly. When I left home this morning 
I stopped a few minutes at the '* wheat 
market** on the street, and wheat was 
selling at from 88 to 40 cents on the 
identical spot where, a year ago, Harri- 
son and the Republican party were 
roundly abused because wheat was then 
only 80 to 87 cents. 

Failures are common, business stagnant 
and the cry of hard times is universal. 
The Free-Traders here make a sickly at- 
tempt occasionaUy to dodge the responsi- 
bility for this state of affairs, but it is too 
plain and they stand convicted. But the 
worst is not yet, if they attempt to re- 
deem the pledges of the Chicago plat- 
form. The silver question would have 
been of minor importance if Protection 
had been maintained^ and it is rank hy- 
pocrisy, on the part of President Cleve- 
land and his party, to now try to saddle 
the trouble on to that question. It is an 
effort to escape the terrible indictment 
that is brought against him every day for 
his promised treachery to his country in 
his efforts to saddle Free-Trade upon us. 
J. W. C. Sprinqstrum, 

Cor. A. P. T. L. 

WiNFEiLD, Kan., August 1, 189S. 



Th« PreMnt Position. 

Editor American Economist. Our 
Free-Trade friends seem to be in great 
trouble and at variance as to how to get out 
of the dilemma in which they all agree 
they are. Their great men seem to dis- 
agree also as to the cause. It seems to be 
very questionable whether any of them 
knows what Democracy has been, is now 
or wants to be. 

In their National Convention only a 
little over a year ago, 842 of the delegates 
there assembled voted to reiterate the 
oft-repeated doctrine of the Democratic 
party, that when custom house taxation 
is levied upon articles of any kind pro- 
duced in this country, the difference in 
the cost of labor here and labor abroad, 
when such difference exists, fully meas- 
ures any possible benefit to labor. But 
in making reductions in taxes it is not 
proposed to injure any domestic indus- 
tries, but rather to promote their healthy 
growth. 

Such they proclaimed as the " oft re- 
peated doctrine of the Democratic party.** 
They gave it as a statement of fact of the 
party record. But 564 other delegates 
said: *' We declare it to be a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic party that 
the Government has no constitutional 
power to enforce and collect Tariff duties 
except for revenue only." 

Thus it is that the " oft repeated doc- 
trine,'* as by 842 Democratic statesmen 
andGrover Cleveland, is unconstitutional 
according to the ''fundamental prin- 
ciple** as proclaimed by the M4 other 
Democratic Statesmen. 

That is about the condition of the 
party to-day on the critical situation that 
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the Preddent depicted in his recent proc- 
lamation. 

Is it any wonder that people of great 
business interests are distmstfnl and ap- 
prehensive? 

Also, are not Cleveland and his minor- 
ity both cowardly and treacherous? 
Last year, for the sake of snccees, the 842 
—the Cleveland element— accepted and 
" swallowed the lie " given by the major- 
ity, and a '* free and nnlimited coinage" 
dose, too, without a murmur, and are 
now depending on the Republicans to help 
them defeat that will of the majority of 
the Democrats? 

Is it not the duty of Republicans to 
keep out of that quarrel and leave it en- 
tirely to the Democrats? 

They took charge of the public affairs 
pledged to the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, and if Mr. Cleveland don't like 
it his only manly course is to get out of 
the way— resign. He accepted the theory 
that *« Tariff for Protection is robbery," 
and if he is sick of that, but one honest 
way is open to him— that is to resign. 

If the Free-Traders will, by a resolution 
of Congress, assure the country that, dur- 
ing this administration, the present Tariff 
laws and the tax on State-bank issues shall 
not be modified, amended or repealed, 
it might be a concession in which the ad- 
vantage to the country would justify the 
Republicans in assisting them. 

But until such concessions are made is 
it not the duty of the Republicans to do 
as the Democrats did in the last Congress 
—be present for quorum purposes only ? 
W. W. GusTiN, Cor. A. P. T. L. 

Saucm, Mo., July 31, i8v^. 



How niclilcan Feels. 

Editor American Economist: The 
Detroit Free Press, August 8, in an edi- 
torial on the Ohio cami>aign, says : 

McKinley takes the ^Danclal question as his 
daily text, because it is the one in which the 
people are most deeply interested, and then 
undertakes to show tbat the stringency of the 
times is the direct result of a general appre- 
hension that the Tariff laws are to be changed 
in accordance with the policy so long ad- 
vocated by the Democratic party. What has 
come as the inevitable resolt of the nefari- 
ous system for which he is so largely responsi- 
ble, the Major attributes to an undefined fear 
of what may follow upon the overthrow of 
that system. What has been the curse to our 
commercial and industrial interests he up- 
holds as the one means to their speedy res- 
toration. The system that has brought finan- 
cial disaster to the entire country he recom- 
mends as a cure for the evil. Qov. McKin- 
ley may win his State election by the agita- 
tion of a national issue, for Ohio has long 
been dominated by the vast wealth of its pro- 
tected Interests. 

Of the disastrous effects of a general 
apprehension that the Tariff laws are to 
be changed " the large number of intelli- 
gent manufacturers and workingmen who 
have given their opinions on that matter 



in the American Economist may be held 
as better judges than the flippant Free 
Press writers, from whom they all differ in 
the opinion that such appreh^ision is the 
cause, enough even were there no other, 
for the troubles which seem to thicken 
about our great home industries. 

The opinion of this Free-Trade journal 
has small weight with any discerning 
person when it babbles such folly and 
falsehood as to say that the McKinley 
Tariff has been *' the curse to our com- 
mercial and industrial interests.'' 

Never was the domestic and foreign 
trade of our country so great as from 
1890 to 1808 under that Tariff. Never 
had we such great exports and imports. 
Never were so many men and women em- 
ployed, at wages higher than ever in pro- 
portion to cost of living, than during 
that time. Never were savings bank de- 
posits by the people so large and increas- 
ing as then. The balance of trade was in 
our favor, exports exceeding imports in 
1892 by $202,876,686. If the Free Press 
editor does not know these facts he is too 
ignorant to edit a newspaper. If he does 
know them, where is his veracity and of 
what consequence are his opinions? 

It is fair to grant that the currency 
question has its influence, but in those 
McKinley Tariff years we had the Sher- 
man bill, as now, but it was not expected 
that Free-Trade would come upon us. 
With that expectation comes trouble, 
both in finance and industry. All this is 
not to discoTvrage any needed currency 
changes, but to show the blind folly and 
falsehood of a low Free-Trade Democratic 
journal, and to prove that so long as 
Tariff reform, of the Free-Trade kind 
is apprehended our troubles cannot cease. 
It is an underestimate to say that 150,000 
less workmen are employed now than in 
1892. At $400 yearly wages this makes 
$60,000,000 less yearly pay to home labor 
than then. 

The Michigan Farmer has in its issue, 
August 6, the following : 

The following list of mills which have be- 
come embarrassed through the business de- 
pression, In addition to that published a week 
ago, shows clearly why wool Is nearly unsal- 
able even at pi-esent extremely low prices. 

Following this is a list of twenty-one 
woolen and worsted mills closed up in 
the week. But yesterday a manufacturer 
here, of the best standing, and whose 
product is a widely used necessity, told 
me that a year ago his business was at 
its height, but is now not over two-fifths 
what it then was. The fear of the re- 
moval of what the Free Press calls a 
'< curse," and of the coming of what it 
holds a blessing, is a potent element lying 
at the foundation of our troubles. The 
burden of the President's message is: 
After repeal of the Sherman act, then 
we go at Tariff reform. Just what 
might be expected. G. B. S. 

DSTBOIT, MiOH., August 10, 1893. 



The Besnlt of the Election a«i Its 
Effieets. 



The following paper was written by 
Hon. P. C. Cheney of New Hampshire, 
our ex-Minister to Switzerland, immedi- 
ately after the Presidential election in 
November, 1892. It was intended for pub- 
lication at that time, but was withheld. 
As a prediction upon the course of events 
its value is even greater to-day. It reads 
as follows : 

It does not require the gift of " proph- 
esy" to foretell the result of the late 
election, if it is the purpose of the suc- 
cessful party to administer the Govern- 
ment in accordance with their platform 
as enunciated at Chicago. To denounce 
the system of Protection to our indus- 
tries as a '* a fraud " and declare that " it 
is unconstitutional to collect Tariff duties 
only for revenue " is a proposition as 
strange as it is un-American. To sever 
the arteries which sustain life is to be- 
come extinct. We cannot exist without 
the essential and vital parts. Our varied 
industries are so interchangeably con- 
nected that each becomes a part of the 
whole. Our present " Gtovemmental sys- 
tem " is so formulated as to give success- 
ful results and insure stability. It simply 
says, by the fosterhig of our industrial 
pursuits, this Republic has become great, 
powerful and immeasurably prosperous, 
and it should continue to extend its pro- 
tecting care to all and each one alike— 
to the end that our growth should not be 
checked, and that we may become as a 
nation still more conspicuous. Can any 
one doubt that, if with the advent of the 
incoming administration next March it 
should proclaim that it was to be the 
commencement of the inauguration of 
the English system of collecting duties 
and the repeal of all acts which afforded 
Protection to our manufacturing indus- 
tries, in accordance with the resolution 
adopted by the National Democratic 
Convention at Chicago, and which reads 
as follows : 

We denounce the Republican policy of Pro 
tection as a fraud on the labor of the great 
majority of the American people for the benefit 
of the few. We declare it to be a fundamental 
principle of the Democratic party that the 
Federal Government has no constitutional 
power to enforce and collect Tariff duties ex- 
cept for the purpose of revenue only. 

If we knew this resolution was to be 
reiterated in President Cleveland's In- 
augural Address, and that this Free-Trade 
policy was to be the governing one of his 
administration, I submit if disturbing 
results would not be imminent. The 
Baltimore Amercian, July 80, 1846, made 
this prediction as to the effect of the 
Walker Free-Trade Tariff bill, which 
went into effect December 1 of the same 
year: 

A reduction of labor is one of the Inevi- 
table effects of the repeal of the American 
Tariff act of 1843, and the subetltutton of 
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MoKJiy'ft British Tariff biU. The latter de- 
liberately takes away the sure Protection to 
Amerioan labor, which the act of 1842 had so 
happily and wisely thrown around it 

The New York Express, July 80 of the 
same year, said: <* Wherever the news 
will go it will sound a death-knell in the 
ear of industry and enterprise.'* 

Coming into active business life at 
about this period I can speak both by ex- 
perience and observation as to the verifi- 
cation of these and other similar predic- 
tions. The Mexican war, the famine in 
Ireland, and the mining of gold in Cali- 
fornia, all tended to lessen the depressing 
effects of this legislation for the time be- 
ing, but at a later period in 1854 to 1857 
the disastrous results foretold came upon 
the country with crushing force. I'he 
New York Tribune, December 18, 1854, 
noted in detail the depressed condition of 
business in New York city and vicinity. 
More than two-thirds of the people em- 
ployed in the large number of industrial 
pursuits named were out of work. The 
Erie Railroad reduced the wages of labor- 
ers employed in loading freight and re- 
pairing track from |1 to 80 cents per day. 
Soup, bread and meat, were dealt out 6n 
the street comers to the starving thousands 
who were begging for work on any terms. 
Our own products were displaced by 
those of the foreign manufacturer, and 
our gold was require^ in exchange. Like 
causes will in time produce like results. 

I cannot believe this condition of things 
will happen with President Cleveland at 
the helm, for I think him better than the 
platform on which he is elected, but I 
am impressed with the danger which he 
only intervenes to prevent. The "Pro- 
tective policy " only has continued for 
thirty-one years. This Republic is able 
to fearlessly challenge the world for a 
parallel in all that tends to make a nation 
great and powerful. Out of the Free- 
Trade, disloyal ruins, which were the 
heritage bequeathed from the Democratic 
party, the Republican party has builded 
up a mighty nation, which excels in 
power, magnitude and Christian influence 
any other nation on the globe. Under 
this new dispensation our hope is that 
their ph^tform will be ignored, and that 
at the will of the people they will be able 
to restore unimpaired the trust which is 
committed to them. 

Person C. Cheney. 



You are making a great paper of the 
American Economist. It should be cir- 
culated ae extensively now as it was be- 
fore the election. Af t^r reading my copy 
I give it .away, and those who have re- 
ceived it talk of the Economist and the 
Tariff subject for months afterward.— 
Elmer E, Johnson, 75 Dey street, New 
York, July Bl. 

♦ 

Those who don't believe that political plat- 
forms amount to anything should look around 
them and see what the last Democratic plat- 
form has done for the country.^iTansas City 
Journal, August 19. 



PRINCIPLES OF THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE, 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tariff 
League, as expressed in Article II. of its Constitution, is, by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low standard of wages prevailing in 
other countries ; that this is a government by the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powers; 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high sundard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not onl^ the industrial growth of the Republic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of its citizens,are promoted 
by z. judicious Protective Tariff, The recent report of the United 
States Labor Commission snows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage- earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
effort afforded by a high sundard of wages. 

It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work-^ 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, will enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which many of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli- 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share -in the fruits of American 
labpr, employed under free government, in the development of 
our material resonrces. 

Finally, The Anerloan Protective TarifT League proposes t uiiio» 
and orotnization of all industrial workers of America in defensor 
and for the elevation, of the American standard of wages, living 
and seif-governniBnt. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share ia 
the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-payers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS —Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em- 
ployers or employed, The American Protective Tariff League pro* 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the importation of the products of foreign labor,, 
and thus maintain and broaden the fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
cff the policy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice-President and a State Secreury at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needa 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League,^ 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold,. 
Esq., Treasurer, and addressed to him, or to the General 'Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League. 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The League or to obuin informa- 
tion of its plans and purposes. 
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''Cousin Ben" Folsom. 



On this side of the water frequent ef- 
forts have been made of recent date to 
crawl out from under the Free-Trade 
label, but Cousin Ben declares to the 
British backers of the party that it ''is 
the party of Free-Trade.''— Jowmo/, 
Kansas City, Mo,, July 81, 1898. 

But as the cheers extended to Consul 
Folsom over the prospect of Sheffield 
turning out manufactured articles for 
the (Tnited States market which are now 
supplied by home labor and capital, and 
the groans and curses which greeted the 
consignment of McEinley's effigy to the 
flame over the prospect of increased man- 
ufacturing on American soil, which 
would the patriotic American prefer ?— 
Journal, Albany, N. Y., August 3, 1898. 



"Cousin Ben" Folsom, who was re- 
lieved of his consulate at Sheffield, made 
a speech on the eve of his departure 
which for unadulterated imbecility dis- 
counts anything in the line of political 
oratory previously on record. '' Cousin 
Ben " spoke as a Democrat, semi-officially, 
outlining the policy of the Democratic ad- 
ministration, with a view to showing 
what a nobly philanthropic institution 
Democracy is and how generously its 
opportunities will be used to benefit the 
good people of Sheffield.— Z^eader, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa,, August 1, 1898. 



It recalls the old saw about learning 
the truth out of the mouths of fools 
and children. Cousin Ben spoke out of 
the fullnees of his Democratic heart, just 
as he felt and just as he. knew Cousin 
€b:over and all of the hosts of the Demo- 
cratic party felt. He had evidently not 
been informed that the latest Demo- 
cratic view of the Tariff is that it is 
not to be at present meddled with. He 
had not heard the click of the closing 
bank doors, the reports of the mill shut- 
downs, the groans of the capitalists and 
the wails of the workmen— caused by 
the mere fear that they may be ''re- 
formed " by the Democrats. — Providence 
News, July 28. 

Mr. Folsom has declared that the Dem- 
ocratic promises, made during the cam- 
paign last year, are to be kept within a 
year. Whether he has official knowledge 
from the White House to warrant his 
promises to the men of Sheffield we do 
not know. We do know, however, that 
the fear of just what the ex-consul prom- 
ises has already closed many workshops 
here and is reducing the hours of labor 
in many others. We do not wonder that 
the men of Sheffield greeted the ex-consul 
with cheers and applause. But the men 
of America will treat him with the con- 
tempt which he richly deserves. — Morn- 
ing News, Wilmington, Del,, August 2, 
1898. 



STATE AND TERRITORIAL OFFICERS 

OP THE 

American ProtectiTe Tariff Leagne. 



STBPHBN N. NOBLE, Vice-Fres't Ironton 

ARIZONA. 

R. B. MORRISON, riee-Pre«*t 8t.Jotan*8 

B. W. NELSON, 5(at« S«c St. John's 

, , ^ ARKANSAS 

J. J. SUTTON, State Sec HotSpiings 



CALIFORNIA. 

MB, ~ - 



A. 8. HALLIDIB, VieeFresH San Francisco 

GEO. 0. HICKOX, SitaUSee San Francisco 

COLORADO 

A. H. DANFORTH, Vice-Fres't Pueblo 

WM. MILLCKBN, State Sec Trinadad 

™»-^ « « . .^*IiA WARE. 

FRED. B. BACH, StaU Sec Wilmington 

FLORIDA. 
J. C. 6RBELEY, F<ce-Pre8't ..:.'. . JacksonviUe 

B. 8. SHUBY, State Sec JacksonTllie 

J. F. HANSON, ^ce.iVe8*t...' Maoon 

ILLINOIS. 

WM. PENN NIXON, Vlce-Pre»'t ChieaffO 

r. C. COPE, State Ste Streator 

rW IIYA W A 

JOHN C. NEW, Vke-Pres^t. . .' Indianapolis 

P. J. VAN VORHIS, State Sec,.. .Indianapolis 
IOWA. 

JOHN H. GEAR, Viee-Prts't Burlington 

WM. H. FLEMING, State See Des Moines 

KANSAS. 

WILLIAM B. STONE, Vice-Prest Galena 

J. G. WOOD, State See Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

SILAS F. MILLER, Vice-Pres't Louisville 

J . F. BUCKNBB, Jr., State See LouisvUle 

r^rr,««^«« LOUISIANA. 

LOUIS BUSH, VUse-PresH New Orleans 

T. G. TRACY, State Sec New Orleans 

MAINE. 
JA8. H.MoMULLAN, Ffce-Pres't... .Biddeford 
CHARLES H . MOSES, State Sec Biddeford 

MARYLAND. 

JAMES A. GARY, Fice-Preg't Baltimore 

CHAS. E. COFFIN, State Sec Muirklrk 

„„„„„„ MASSACHUSETTS. 

HENRY F. COB, State See Boston 

MCIHIGAN. 
F. a STOCKBRIDGB, Vxce-Pres't. . . Ibaamazoo 
H. C. TILLMAN, State Sec Detroit 

MINNESOTA. 
W. D. WASHBURN, Fice-Pre8't.... Minneapolis 
CHAS. W. JOHNSON, State Sec.... Minneapolis 



MISSOURI. 

3CK, " ~ 



B. A. HITCHCOCK, Vice-PrenH St. Louis 

MERRILL WATSON, Stale Sec St. Louis 

MONTANA. 

GEORGE O. EATON, F<ce.Pre8't Helena 

ELBERT D. WEED, State Sec Helena 

NEBRASKA. 

GEO. W.E. DORSE Y, Vice-Pres't Fremont 

ROSS L. HAMMOND, StaU See Fremont 

NBW HAMPSHIRE. 
HERMON F. STRAW, Ficf-Pres't... Manchester 

J O. LYFORD Concord 

NEW JERSEY. 

WM. BARBOUR, Yice-Pres't Paterson 

H. W. GLEDHILL, State Sec Paterson 

NEW YORK. 

ELLIS H . BOBERTS, Vice-Pres't Utica 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

J. W. ATKINSON, Vice-Prea't Wilmington 

NORWOOD GIL^, State Sec Wilmington 

NORTH DAKOTA. 
GEO. G.WINSHIP. Fice-Pree't... Grand Forks 

S. T. SATTERTHWAITE, State Sec Fargo 

OHIO. 

LEWIS MILLER. Vice-PrenH Akron 

A. L. CONGER, State See Akron 

OREGON. 
WALLACE MoCAMA^T, State Sec. . .Portland 

PENNSYLTANIA. 
JOHN H. RICKBTSON.Ftce-Pres't.. Pittsburgh 

JOS. D. WEEKS, StaU Sec Pittsburgh 

RHODE ISLAND 

CHAS. FLETCHER, Vice-Pres't Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

E. W. SCREVEN, Stat« Sec Columbia 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

COB I . CRAWFORD, Vice-Pre^'t Pierre 

TENNESSEE. 

A.M. SHOOK. Ffce-Prf8'r Tracy City 

JAMBS ORMSBY, State Sec Tracy City 

TEXAS. 

A . E . SHEPP ARD, Vice-Preset Bfarathon 

R. R. CLARIDGE, StaU Sec San Antonio 

UTAH. 

J. E. DOOLEY, F<ce-Pre«'t Salt Lake City 

A. L. THOMAS, State Sec Salt Lake City 

VERMONT. 

REDFIBLD PROCTOR, VUe-Pres't Rutland 

ARTHUR ROPES, State Sec Montpelier 

WASHINGTON. 
WATSON C. SQUIRE, Fice-Prce t Seattle 



H. C. PARSONS, F<ce-Pre8't..'.. Natural Bridge 
W. C. PENDLETON, SUiUSec /!^.lEuSon 

E.L ALLEN Grafton 

WISCONSIN 

F ^EP A^ffiSJ^i^/S^-"^'*'* Milwaukee 

F. B. PARSONS, State Sec Madison 

LOUIS KIRK, S^M^}^^:. Cheyenne 




BEST-:-SIX-:-CORD 

^FOR 

Machine or Hand Use. 

For Bale by DBALEB8 in DRY GOODS and NOTIONS 



NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
HOWLAND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP'N 

WM. D. HOWULRD, TRKAS. BTROIT W. GAKD, AOT, 

Conbined Capital Stook, $2,000,000.00 
Total Spindles, - . 140,000 

mOH ORADB ' 

COTTON YARNS. 

on Beam* from Ko«. if* to lOVs. ^^ 

J. Muiximox, JB. PUla. Agt, eis CbMtnntSt. 

Byran F. Cara, Svllliic Aceat, 

New Bedford, - Mass. 
ORSWELL I^ILLS. 

FITCHBURG, MASS., 

FINE COTTON YARNS 

In Ctiains, Bali Warps, Skeins, 
Single or Twisted, on Cones, Cops, 
Spools, Carded or Coniied. 



Harrison Yam & Dyeing: Co., 

PAWTUCKET, .... ■» I 

HUnafaotnrert of and Dealers In 

COTTON YARNS, 

CnAUNumb«.and p^^ST COLORS 

FUnniSHED ON SPOOLS. 

JACK SPOOLS, SECTION OH WEAVfNO BEAMS. 

AT BOTTOM BBICE8. 



WM. MASON MFG. CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Thread Yarns on 
Cops or Cones. 

J. ». H-AJk^BLiY, 
TrtM.aSeiilngAgent, PROVIDENCE , R. I. 

CAN YOU TALK 

INTELLIGENTLY WITH mi a ^ ■ ^ ^ 
YOUR NEIGHBOR ON THE I A K I T T 

Quettion 7 If not, send for a few ttniple copies of the 

AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 

189 Weat 38d Street, New r«rk. 
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PROTECTION BOOK TABLE. 



To meet frequent inquiries and a grow- 
ing call from stndents and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books npon Protection and kindred 
subjects, which may be read with profit 
bj those seeking thorongh information 

upon the American system : 

Price, 
Post-paid. 

Complete set of " Defender " documents, 
published by The AMEniCAN Protect- 
ivs Tariff League, compxising the 
issues of 1891 and 1892 $1.50 

Political Economy, with special reference 
to the Industrial History of Nations, by 
Prof. Robt. E. Thompson 1.50 

Protective Philosophy, by David Hall 

Rice, Brookline, Mass 1.50 

'Principles of Economic Philosophy, by 
Prof. Van Bnren Denslow 2.50 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoy t, 
Ez-Gk>vemor of Pennsylvania 2.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Patton, Ph.D 1.00 

Qovemment Revenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, U. S. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Congress L50 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University. . . 2.50 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Robt. P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 
ent 1.50 

Speeches and Addresses, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. William D. Kelley, 
M.C 2.50 

Protection to Home Industry. From lectr 
ures at Harvard University, 1886, by 
Robert E. Thompson of Pennsylvania 
University 1.00 

Progress from Poverty, Review aud Criti- 
cism of Henry George, by G. B. Steb- 
bins 40 

Harmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by Henry 
C. Carey 1.25 

Mffn"«' of Social Science. Condensed 
from Carey's " Principles of Social Sci- 
ence," by Kate McKean 2.25 

Manual of Political Economy, by B. P. 
Smith 1.25 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey 250 

The Unity of Law, as Exhibited in the Re 
lations of Physical, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.50 

History of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages, by Jas. M. Swank. Revised and 
greatly enlarged; 574 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet published on 
American shipping; 479 pp. 4.00 

books by ENGLISH PROTBCTIONIST& 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry, by Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan $1.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byles (an eminent judge) 1.35 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by David 
Syme 2.00 

Orders should be addressed to Wilbur 
F. Wakeman, C^eneral Secretary Ameri- 
can Protective Tariff Lbaque, 135 
West Twenty-third street, New York. 
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CHAS. FLETCHER* President aad Treasarer. 

Manufacturers of Worsted, Mohair and Qenapped Yarns 
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WorMed Varnt in Wblt«, Mixed and Tanoy Colon, on Bobbins, DreMer Spools and Skelni. 
TAXTLBY 8TRKBT, PROTIDBNCE, R. ¥. 



Pride of the West Muslin. 

Fine as Linen and Soft as Silk. When once worn 
no other Muslin will be used. Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
article. Ask for ** Pride of the West," and take no 
substitute. 

For sale by all leading Men's Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 
dealers in the United States. 



BARBOUR'S 

(risbFlax 
Threads. 

Have stood thff 
left over a 

CENTURY, 

aad to-day siand nnrlyalled for Strength 
Smoothn«u and Uniformity. 

THI BARBOUR BROTHIR8 OO 



TremontixMolk Hills, 

LOWELL. MASS. 

■AHUVAOTUBaita or 

CANTON AND FRENCH FLANNELS 

IN ALL WEI6HTS. WIDTHS AND COLORS. 

OPJBMATM jrjnrm mizlb. 

CAPITAL, 91,900,000. 

Nnmber of Splndleo, ... U0,00( 

Number of Looms, ... 8,80i 

Pounds of Ck>tton used per week, - 960,00( 

▲• S. OOVmZijZj, Tyfvir^r. 

70 KILBT ST., B08T01I, IHASS. 

8mith| Hogg A Cardlneri 

Senilis 'Avento, 
e e Chauncy St ., Bo8t on> Ma oe 

SAWYER, MANNING & C(3. 

YARNS, 



86 & 88 FranMlB St., 



NEW YORK. 



L. D. BROWN & SON, 



Macbine Twist and Sewing Silk, 

644 tmd €4€ BromdmmWf XT^w T0rM. 
Mills at Middletowii, OouL 



Bstablished in 1868. 

Smitli&DoTe 
m Co., 

Manofaoturers of 

SboeTiireads, 

MACHINE THREADS, 

Flax M Tow- Yant, Sewiig TwIim, eta., 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

DUNBARTON 

Flax Spinning COo's 

IRISH FLAX THREAD 

IS THE BEST. 
ASK FOR IT. USE IT. 



103 Franklin St., 
39 South St., 
167 Fifth Ave,, 



New York. 

Boston. 

Chicago. 



AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 

Pawtneket, R. I. 

ConBolldAtion of Pawtncket Hair Cloth Comnaay. 

American Hair Cloth fiadding Company, NationaT 

Hair Seating Company, 

MANUFACTURKBfi OF 

a.I, 9e«l.|l,JJ--, g«lr ^I.A CrlB.ll.. 

Quality superior to any Imported goods. 
BreiT Piece Fully Warrmate^. 
Charlm E. PBavKAB, Agent. 



THE KURSHEEOT MANUFACTURIN6 
COMPANY. 



1M TO IM •OUTN nrrH AVDHIb 
•4 TO M TNOMWMI tnUIT. 

iM TO i4t wftT HmcniMTH mar. 
Omoi AND Saumom : 

1M TO 1M •OUTN nFTM AVtMOT. 

NEW YORK. 
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Buy Revolving Flat Cards 



-FROM- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PETTEI MACHINE WORKS 
NBWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 



COVEL & OSBORN, 

i PALL RIVER, MASS. 

Dealers in all kinds of 

MIIL.IL. SUI»I»LIES. 

Mwrafaatiuen of COTTON TWI8TBD Ain> 
^KAIDBD BANDINGS. 

Sole ^ents for the Cook Loom Forks. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built. 



We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 



GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 

HOPEDALI, MA88. 
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HODGSON t( HOLT MFC. CO., 

HOSIERY AND HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders^ 

SEND FOa NKW CATALOGUE. 



FACTORIES: 



American 

card clothing co 

MANXTFACTURBRS OP 

-CARD CUOTHINQ 



Surface Ground or Needle Point 



OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 



Estimates Given and Orders 
Filled Promptly at each Factory, 



Office: KNOWLES BLDG., 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



NEW YORK AND BOSTON DYEWOOD CO. 

MANUFA0TURBR8 OP 

EXTRACT OF LOGWOOD. 

Main Omeei 5S BeekMan St., Mew York. 
106 aii4 108 Milk St., Bestoiie liW and ltl4 Aroli St., Philadelphia*. 

WO&KS t B]LOOKL.Tlf AMD B08T0M. 



FIRTH & FOSTER BROS., 

PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 
Omee* liltf Cheitnnt St., Philadelphia. 

f^orkf: TajlorrBmerald and Adanui St«., KMUlngton. 
RewTork Office. 881 Cuua Street. 
OotUm, Woolen end Wonted Drees Good* ; Woolen, 
Woritedand lUzed CMstaneree and Gloaldn«e : alio 
Woolen, Wonted, Blabbing Cotton, Tarn and Warp 
D jen and Bleaehen. 



KSTABIjISHRD 188ft. 

JOHN M. 8H ARPLE88 * COi 

MAin7FAonntBB8 or 

Dyeioods and Dyoi ood Extracts, 

Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Chemicals, &c 
Motp 20 tid 22 North Froit Strott, 

PHIIiABKIiPHIA. 



BRINTON, DENNEY & CO., 

Circular Rib and Seamiest 

Knining Machinery, 

213 «b 215 Rtoo St., PHILADELPHIA, ?k.^ New Fork Office, 540 Broadway 



THE BALLOU 

Automatic Ribbed Knitting Machine. 

Built with Sectional Cam Ring and the most 
Perfect Weight Take-Up. 

Best, StroDffest and Most Durable Machine. 
Send for Prioe-Llst. 

LEWIS JONES, BRISTOL, PA. 



warre:n d. mst, 

LACONIA, N. H., 

MANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 

Circular Ribbed Knitting 
Machines, Winders, &c. 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 



AMD 



GLOBE ANILINE WORKS, 

BJLRMMI, PaIMT, B^zk BZUM- 
•• MAIDEN lANB, K a Bex mob. NEW YOtK. 



Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

PAWTIJ€KET» B. I. 

All kinds of Splndloeosed in the mannfactnre- 
of CotttR, Wool and 811k. 

IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS,. 

To Spool from Oop, Skein or Bobbin. 



GITY BUnON WORKS. 

FACrrORY AND BALB8BOOM, 

187 and 189 Mott 8treet, 

(Near BrooBie>, 



WILLISTON & KNIGHT CO., 

1832— THE PIONEER— 1892. 

Button Maiiu&cturers. 

FMt«rlea, BASTHAMPTON, HAS8. 



St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 55 Liberty St 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 



Trump Bros. HaeUne Co., 

WILMINGTON, DBLAWARB, 

IfaanfaMtnien of 

SPECIAL LI9HT UACHINERY. 

Oataloguea and Pricea mailed upon appUoation. 



Bautbllshed 1849. 

CYRU8 CURRIBR & 80N8. 




^/^^'-"'"Haaj-*^ 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO., 



1^X2 BI^BLS 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
The >VN1. CABBLBJ EX. >VIR» NIKO. CO.. 

49 WITLTOII BTMMMT, NMW TOMM. 



u 



Blower System." 



*•" S?."«iiSrT^"Hi^*" B, F. 8TURTEWMT COMPMIY 

BOSTON, WKW YORK, FH1I«APK1»PHIA, OmOAOO, I.ONIION. 



nUI-hMAN KUSfcNUALt UtlNtllf 

SUPERIOR FOR WORK UNDER WATER. 

STANDS AT THE HEAD OF AMERICAN CEMENTS FOB 

TENSILE STRAIN, 

UNIFORM QUALITY, 

INCREASING STRENGTH. 



Extantlvely Used by tha U. S. Goverment. 

For price* and other Intomutloii. spplr to 

THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 



NATRONA 



■"or s**x>*' T^m,3*.^rm* "Vm^. 
Tbt StrtigMt mi Piratt Alia atd. »Mi tin taiy AIM Mda frM Krytlltk AtoalM. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

118 CHSaTNVT STREET, - JPHILADELPHIA, BA. 

1111 44. Gnus Bletched SUiei Tlssie. 

Bend for samplefl and circular containing tes- 
ttmonials from the largeat manufacturers of 
«ilTerware in the U. S^ aU of whon^ prior to 
^passage of the Mcfinley bill, rued imported 
Hflsue exdlusiTely. 

DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO., 



44 Marray Strtat. Wtw Yerfc 



OA-STOR, OIL. 

Quality Gnaranteed. 
MANUFACTURIN6 AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

MADB BY 

Baker Castor Oil Works, 

H. J. BAKER St BRO., Aventa, 
03, 99 dc 97 Wllllaai SCm - New York. 



C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

PAPER MANUFAOTURBBS, 

WINDSOR LOCKS, - CONN. 

White, Buff and Manilla Copying Papen. 
Stereo^pe TiiBuea. 
surer White Tissue. 
White and Colored Tissues. 
Samples paper sent on application. 



AMERICAN TARIFFS, 

FEOM 

PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief presentation of the benefits of Pro- 
tection and Keclprocity. will be sent to any 
addresa upon receipt of 10 cents, by 

The Amerloan Protective TarilT League, 

135 Wast 234 Street, NEW YORK. 



WARRANTED. 

SlAslo .A.z]L-\rllM« 

Established 1848. 
Original and Only American Makers, 



FISHER k NORRIS, 



Treitofiy Na Ji 



Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of our own mannf acttire was never 
before as complete as at present, 
comprising everythins^ ftqnired 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

£eed& Barton, 

87 Union Square. 



VALLEY PAPER CO., 

Hanafaotarers of 

fflgh Grade Writing Papers, Bonds, Linens 
and Ledgers. 

♦•Talley Force" Plata, 

** Talley Paper Co." ttaperSnes, 
Old Valley MIIU, 1893," Extra SapeHlnea, 

'• Talley Paper Co." Llaea I^edsrer, 
' Commercial Bead," 

*' Conareas Ijlaen," 

'• Old Ensllah l.tnea." 

*• French Linen." 
C. B. Prbscott. Treas. T. HnntT Spbhcse. Ass't Treu. 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Daniel Green ft Go.^ 



SOLE AOENTS, 
44 East 14th St., 

Vnloii Square, 
NEW YORK. 



" Town ^ Country " 

PaintSt being best, are cheapest In 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. * CO., 

NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CINCINNATI. 



The Williams Printiiig Co«, 

COMMERCIAL 

Printers and Binders 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CUSSES OF WORK. 



96 to 102 RBADB STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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American Economist 

DEVOTED TO THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



VoLUMB XIL— No. 12. NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 22, 1893. 



( $2.00 A YjlAE. 

J SiNGL* Copy, 5 Cum. 



MABNOLM METJILI 



ni USB BT 



EUrht Leading Ctovemmenteu 
BEST ANTI-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

High^-^peed JBnifine^ I>vnamo, MMUng^MUi, Sieamshipf BaU- 
rmad, Saw^MiU, CUUm-MiU^ Bttper-MiU, Wooien^MiU, iWlfc-JriU, 
Jwte-MiU, Buhber^MiU^ Sugar^MiU^ WUmr^MiU and aU Machinery 
Bearings^ 

Magnolia Metal Co., 

OwBen and Sole Wanuftu^torcra, 



Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., 

8OLB MANUFAOnnUBBS 09 

I Wator Rollaff Vaivtt. 

I«pftvtd StMoi etf it, 
. StMoi Enflhia Intftoaiirt, 
f tlnf It Btii Miino Wklttlit, 
I tef* TmIIiii AppanitM, 

^ tlflkt FMd Liibrleattrt, 
FMd Wattff RtfiiMort 
Anrf otMr tptelaltlat. 
- .rard«d GOLD MBDAL Paris, UW. 
01»rk*a lilaea Fire H«ae ttrnd AdUaatakl* 
CsmpllBffst th« h—t IB «••• 
Daalera In BncliM, Bolter and Mm BoppUaa. 
9S OIiITSR BTRKBT, BOSTON, HAS 8. 
BrmBOhaa : New York; Cbleaco i Loadan, Bac. 



MM,75QiMBVIflMla8i 
41 Tridwt BillilH, 



74CoillandtSl..NEWY0RK. 



llMiitaQlartfft af Plain and Antaawlla 

Gircvlir Rib Knitting Macbineiy. 

— AOIRiPOB— 

mrtTONE KNirm ..d mi JtaRlltanr MMblMfy. 

10. 606 Ireh St., PUMelpUi, Pl,U.S.I. 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUN. 

The sal est hammerless gnn ever made* 
PARKER BROS., Meiiden, Conn. 

Send far IllBatrated Clre«lar. 

We wonkl be pleaaed to bare yon see our World's 
Fair Szlilbit.Blook 3, Section Q.Nauifaotiires Bldg. 



THE FINEST AMERICAN 

CHAMPAGNE. 
Cook's Imperial 

MXTBA nBT. 

Ameriean Wine COm St Louis, 

WHnaflB. Presw and Treas. J. 8cBWABA0HBB,Viaa-fNal 

AMEIICANmLERrGOMPAIY. 

MAiniFAOTUBKBa or 

Table Cutlery, Butehen' Knifes, 

CMMM KMVn. IT6„ ITC 

178-1 98 Mather St.. CHICAGO . 

BinrABI.18HBB 18«9. 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 
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Mckinley should be re- 
elected. 



SEASONS ASSIGNED BY THINKING MEN OF 
ALL CLASSES WHY HE SHOULD AGAIN BE 
THE OOYERNOB OF OHIO. 

Tlie Final Hour of Trial. 

Because he has proven himself to be an 
honest, capable, efficient ezecntiveoflBoer. Be- 
cause the Pkotective policy which he supports 
and maintains is the beet policy for the Ameri- 
can people. Because the final hour of trial of 
the principles of Protection has come, as the 
Cleveland administration has threatened to re- 
peal the McKinley law. If the champion of 
Protection is sustained by the people of Ohio 
at the polls this fUl,that system will stiUbe 
upheld by the peopleof other States^ If he be 
defeated the delusive theory of Free*Trade 
will have gained some vantage ground, and its 
adherents will point to his defeat as the death 
blow to Protection, J. B. Tatlob. 

HxifNXPiir, III., July 8, 1898. 

No Money Bren for Obeap Tlilnfr** 

The first reason is because he selected a 
Tariff law that benefited the laborer as well 
as the moneyed man who hires the laborer, 
and then the laborer has to go to market and 
buy from the farmer, and the farmer has to go 
4o the railroad to haul his freight. Then the 
moo^ comes liaok to the mechanic and it 
drifts oat into drcolation. Not so with the 
Democratic Tariff law. What does a laboring 
man or mechanic want with a cheap article 
made lyy foreign power or manufaetore when 
it shuts up our factories in this country and 
laboring men are out of work by the hundreds | 
What, then. Is the oQtooiae f Why, men have 
to werfc one cheaper than the other to get bread 



to eat and they will not have money enough 
to buy the cheap article that the Free-Traders 
blow about. I am the oldest son of a Demo- 
crat, but X am a Wm. McKinley Republican. 
Willi AH J. Cbew. 
17G4 Bamsat Street, Baltihore, Md., 
July 9, 1893. 



A Curse Nomr Upon The Nation. 

Because he represents all the great prin. 
ciples of the party that ba3 made this the most 
prosperous country on earth, and io Ume, by 
the aid of such men, we will redeem our nation 
from the curse now upon it. Because he is an 
honest and patriotic citizen. Because his re. 
election will be a vindication of the prin- 
ciples of our forefathers, who declared 
that this country shall be not only 
politically free, but commercially inde- 
pendent. Because his re-elfction, although 
local, will have an immense influence in the 
coming national contest between the Free- 
Trade here^ and the patriotic American sys- 
tem. 'Because his re-election will be a severe 
rebuke to foreign Free-Trade politicians and 
native demagogues. 

Geo. 8. MONTOOMBRT, Farmer. 

COQBWBLL, N. D., July 27, 1808. 



Free-Trade, Wantf Oloom. 

I and my associate shepherds are producers 
of wool and mutton upon the high prairies, 
mountain sides and in the valleys of Oregon, 
As American patriots, and defenders in a day 
of danger, we insist that our homes, and the 
industries which surround and sustain them, 
be protected upon our own soil against the 
foreigner. 

We recognise Governor McKinley of Ohio as 
the champion of American labor, industries 
and manufacturing, which are prime factors 
of national progress, and we believe his Tariff 
bill a wall of safety thereta We earnestly 
urge the State of Ohio to honor their State and 
the nation by his re-election as their Governor. 
The national policy of Protection, as presented 
by Governor MoSJnley, and his belief in its 
stability, is what encouraged us to cover these 
plains and mountains with sheep, and to baUd 
here our homes. We are overwhelmed by the 
offering of all of the privileges of the American 
market to foreign (competition. It ie ruin to 
us. This is Free-Trade, and makes England 
and English colonies rejoice, and us to mourn. 
Within a rifle shot of my table are warehouses 
packed with 4,500,000 pounds of wool already 
delivered here for sale and shipment. At this 
time last year, under the McKinley Tariff, we 
had sokl and shipped 5,000,0v0 pounds; 
4,000,000 pounds in addition went from a ship, 
fdng point 40 miles from here, and there was 
distrlbnted as the earnings of this industry, at 
16 cents per poimd, 11,440,000 among the shep- 
herds of an area of 80 by 150 miles aboot us. 

Under Free-Trade, tiie 4,500,000 pounds now 
packed up here cannot be sold. Shepberdscaa 



obtain a loan of 7 cedls per pound, to be paid 
in 00 days, or forfeit their wool at 10 cents per 
pound. 

Study the lesson : Protection— Happy homes, 
comfort. Free-Trade— Want, gloom. 

A. R. Thompson, Shepherd. 

The Dalles, Obegon, August 1, 1893. 



Dlflferent from Springer. 

Because he is a Republican, which meaus a 
man that not only says, but does. He does not 
belong to that great big Democratic wind mill. 
Because he is a faithful and earnest Protec- 
tionist. He does not say, as Mr. Springer did, 
to buy $800,000,000 worth more of goods every 
year from foreigners than we now do, but he 
says keep that money at home and employ our 
own people and build our own factories. In 
fact, he is not a foreigner, but he is an Ameri- 
can to the backbone. 

Andrew Peterson, r oorkeeper. 

Manti, Utah, July 7, 1898. 

A DoctHne Whick Is Vital, 

He is the peer of any citizen of his State j 
makes an exceptionally good Governor and is 
the ideal statesman of a majority of the people 
of Ohia Moreover, his able record in the past 
associates his name, as that of no other man*b 
in the nation, with the policy of Protection to 
all American intereets-her varied and vast 
manufacturing enterprises, her wage earners 
and ]ab<»-ers in every fleld distinctively 
American. The re-election of Major McKin- 
ley this autumn to the ofllce of Gk>vemor of 
theStateof Ohio will tend to restore prestige 
to the misrepresented and aqMrsed doctrine of 
Protection as held by the Republican party— a 
doctrine which is vital to the enduring pros- 
perity and upbuilding of all American inter- 
ests. H. H. Howard, Farmer. 

Oarthaob, Miss., July 8, 1896. 

We WUl Bxlat Again. 

Because Wm. McKinley represents the cause 
of Protection. The onus of the Tariff bill that 
bears his name has fallen on him. He will de- 
fend it and show the farmer the increase in the 
price of his wool, potatoes, cabbage, onions, 
barley, hay, straw, to. ; the farm laborer his 
increased wages; the mill wori^er and the 
laborer his steady employment; and when the 
agricultural and laboring classes are prosper- 
ous, the merdiant, manufacturer and State 
generally will be prosperous. These condi- 
tions have existed inOhioimder Protection^ 
the MoKinley bOl and Governor Wm. McKin- 
ley, and wlli exist again. 

J. EuoBinB Parker, 
Agricultural Implements, Ac 

Sbbltrb Island, N. Y., July 17, 1898. 

It wm Have tlie Beat B«set. 

Beoauss his electioo will have a better effect 
OD the panicky condition of the bosineM wnrM 
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than any other political eyent that is liable to 
happen in ^; and should bis election be se- 
cured by a margin exceeding ^,000 or 40,000, 
which is not at all improbable, there would be 
a restoration of confidence that nothing else 
oonld bring about save a sine die adjournment 
of Congress after repealing the Sherman law. 
L. M. DiLLMiLir, 
Editor Th0 Columbvs AdvoecUe. 
Columbus, Kan. . July 8, 1808. 

Tlte People Need Him. 

Because he has unqitetionably given the 
people of Ohio a good, honest and business-like 
administration. The people of the United 
States see in Mr. MoKinley the champion of 
many struggling industries which need con- 
tinued Protection against imported low-priced 
goods that are made by underpaid and starv- 
ing wage earners ^abroad. The contest will be 
fought on national lines in relation to the 
Tariff, and a substantial victory for McKinley 
cannot be otherwise construed than as a vic- 
tory for Protection. For the sake of tliousands 
and thousands of working people, who owe 
their employment at good, remunerative wages 
to our Protective Tariff system, I think the 
people of Ohio should re-elect the ProteoUon 
champion as their Gk>vemor. 

J. G. Blxam, Manager Vineland Grain Co. 

VnoELANi), N. J., July 4, 1898. 

toe is for Poor and Bicli AlllLe. 

Because he is a true American, proven so by 
hifl every act up to date. Because I, for one, 
do not believe he would pardon an Anarchist 
and thereby assist in overthrowing the great- 
est of our American institutions— liberty. Be- 
cause he has done more than any other man 
beforis the American public to-day to advance 
and elevate the cause of the American people, 
poor and rich alike. As a Republican he is 
an exponent of the highest and noblest of all 
political principles— Protection. 

O. Woodwobth'b Sons, 
by Henry O. Woodworth. 

Quaker Hnx, Conir., July 7, 1898. 

1V« H«Te Sometliliig \re llon't Want, 

I think he should be elected by all means 
and no doubt he will, for he stands for all that 
is American. And now that every business is 
stagnant, wool 12 cents, wheat 60 cents, and 
all that farmers produce in the same pro- 
portion, it certainly seems to me that many 
who voted for this and now have it, have some- 
thing they don*t want. 

F. K Wabnxb« General Merchandise. 

Randolph, Wis , July 8, 1893. 

Home markets Host Important. 

Because he is an American true-blue Repub- 
lican and is for Protection. Protection stimu- 
lates industrial enterprises and builds up 
manufactories among our American homes, 
every one of which increases our industrial 
freedom. This fact is clearly proven by the 
past history of our country. This of itself 
shows how vastly more important are the 
home markets to our farmers than are the 
markets of the world that the Free-Traders 
talk so gUbly about. 

. A. W. Hartono, p. M. 

RocBBLLS, III , July 4, 1898. 



the effect of that election upon national affairs. 
All manner of business men are hoping for 
some expression from the people condemning 
the policy of our present GK>vemment, or its 
lack of any policy. If Gk>vemor McKinley be 
re-elected it will in a great measure restore 
confidence by its warning and it will especially 
indicate to us Indianians that Ohio is ready to 
help us condemn a policy that compels us to 
take from five to eighteen cents per pound for 
our wool instead of from fifteen to thir^-two 
cents per pound ; also a 'policy that is shut- 
ting down our oolitic limestone quarries, of 
which the south central portion of the State 
has the largest and best in the world. From 
1889 to 1893 inclusive, one of our leading rail- 
ways could not carry the stone withouc 
special freight trains; now the majority of the 
quarries are stopped and laborers and families 
are living on two meals per day. AH busi- 
nesses are suffering equally. We want an ex- 
pression from Ohio warning those in power 
and giving hope of relief to those affected. 
Hablan Rbslbb, Dealer in Live Stock. 
NxwABK, INO., July 5, 1893. 



Tttej Hare Not Repeal It. 

He is capable, honest and safe, as his admin- 
istration of affairs proves. He is truly a man 
of typical American principles. His Tariff 
bill has elevated him to a position, as a states- 
man, of enviable {dace in the councils of the 
nation. His enemies dare not repeal it. Ohio 
cannot afford to submit to his defeat, for it 
would be both State and national suicide. All 
patriots will look upon the Ohio campaign 
with anxious interest until Protection ift vin- 
cated. W. T. Wilson, M.D. 

BuNKXB Hill, Ind., July 4, 1898. 



Now^ liiTlnc on Two Hleala Dally. 

The whole United States are watching the 
progrePfLOf the cayapaign in pbio because of 



HUe Name makes Tliem mad. 

His actions at the National Convention at 
Minneapolis, when he oould have received the 
nomination, make me love the man. The very 
mention of his name makes the Democrats 
mad. There seems to be a persoDal magnetism 
about the man that draws to him the respect 
of all true Americans. 

Edward T. Gabt, Gen'l Mdse. 

HsNDSBSON, iND., July 4, 1898. 



Give Us More of IHcKliftleylsm. 

Every friend of Protection has an interest in 
the political welfare of Wm. McKinley, as he 
is pre-emineotly the champion of the doctrine 
of Protection to American industries. So it 
will be presumptive to have a word from 
Oregon, where the prospect of free wool has 
reduced the price of that great staple nearly 
one-half, and less money than ever with which 
to buy it. The re-election of McECinley would 
be the first signal that the people of Ohio, at 
least, are aware of the national blunder that 
wa9 made last faXL when the national Gk>vem- 
ment was turned^ over to ite conmiercial f oee 
and show to the Free-Trade fanatics the hand- 
writing on the wall, which, when interpreted, 
will read i. ** What the country needs is more 
of McKinleyism.** P. B. Bkajtt, Merchant 

Sprin OFIBLD, Orb,, July 6, 1808. 

Tike Wliole ITeat liovea HUm. 

Because both Democrats and Republicans, 
women as well as men, like him. Th«y have 
nothing but praise for him. His words, kind 
as they are, and his ak>le advice, are ringing 
words like those of a father or mother. He 
means nothing but Protection and the whole 



West love him from the bottom of their hearts. 
The charity he bestows is what the UtUe Ui- 
terrogation point in our hearts calls for. 
Monuments may be erected to it and a Chris- 
tian nation ever beuefited. 

Geo. W. Rilbt, Merchant. 
Bbdman, Mo., July 17, 1893. 



He la a Typical American. * 

Because he is a typical American and the 
bestrepresentativeof Protection to American 
labor in the United States. 

Earl M. Roosrb, General Merchandise. 

VxROQUA, Wis., July 11, 1888. 



Fortanately Has His fliortcage PalJ. 

Because money matters have been stringent 
under Free-Trade fear, but I am aU ri^^t for 
hard times, as I had my mortgages paid before 
the new administration ctfme in. I think 
MoKinley would straighten things out if tie 
were President. Spraous Lawbxnci. 

ROLLIN, EIan., July 6, 1808. 



BscAUSB he*s nature's noUeman, 
An honest statesman tried and true. 

Because of work already done 
That prosperity may be renewed. 

That labor may be rewarded. 
That our industries may thrive, 

A return of trade recorded. 
That the crippled may survive. 

That his broad statesmanship apply 
To ev*ry comer of the land ; 

A statesman on whom all rely, 
A policy approved and grand. 

Chicago sugar-coated pills 
Are losing caste, the doctors say, 

The're multiplying many ills 
And puttinp^ off the Imppy day 

When Free-Trade in its silkm robe 
Clothes the naked— feeds the poor, 

When we shall welcome all the globe. 
And see no beggars at our door. 

JoRN Bachbldeb. 
MiLWAUKXK, Wis., August 14, 1898. 

From Maine to California. 

My reason why Gov. McKinley should he 
re-elected in Ohio this fali is still more to bring 
the noble traits of this grand strHt^mnTT before 
the people. The name McKinley has beoomea 
household word from Maine to California. 
Hans Ni Clxykn, 
t^robate Judge of Boflalo Co., 8. D. 
Richards, S. D., July 8, 1808. 

In Brery Sense of the Wor4. 

Simply because he is a Republican io every 
sense of the word. £. Tiftant & Son& 
Bknninoton, Vt., July 26, 18B8. 

A Saperlor Social Poaltlon. 

Because he represents the true policy of this 
Government. Protection protected from 
abuse, in my opinion, enables the workingmen 
and women of America to hold a social posi- 
tion superior to the same class of people on the 
face of God^s footstool. 

A. H. PowKBS Vineyard. 

KiNO*B RiYRR, Cal., July 8, 1806. 



Baali the Free-Trade UmmU 

Beoauss he stand* as the champion of tiie 
piincipla of Aooerioan labor in preference to 
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fordgn. His election would re-assure the 
foontry that th% prosperity of the United 
States is of more importance than enrichlDg 
importers and English merchants. The rant 
•boat the ascendency of Free-Trade would be 
lioshed and Protection given a new impetus. 
Chas. K. Madvbit, Law Student. 
Sabonthxk, Neb., July 18, 189S. 

The Best tlie World Can Produce. 

By the election of McKinley as Governor of 
Ohio, the Republican party will gain a victory 
that will be of great value next Presidential 
election. The cause of Protection will be ben- 
efited more than by anything else at the pres- 
ent time. By 'the election of McEinley, Ohio 
will have the best *' darned ^ man in the Gov- 
ernor^ chair that tbe world can produce. 

R. Lbb Bbadlbt, Farmer. 

Paoilla, Wash., July 7, 1S98. 

For lilUle PrattUnc Vrclkliia. 

In the name of tbe American laborer and 
wage-worker, Wm. McKinley should be elected 
Governor of Ohio. In the name of the family 
of that American laborer and wage-worker he 
should be re-elected Governor of Ohio. In the 
name of all American citizens who earn their 
bread by the sweat of their brow, he should be 
re-elected. In the name of those little prattling 
nrchins who play around the knee of that man 
who labors from early mom till late at night, 
that he may provide for them and that they 
may not suflTer for the* necessaries of Ufe, let 
Wm. McKinley, the greatest benefactor of the 
American labwer, the man who has paved the 
way for a comfortable living for him who de- 
pends on his daily labor for existence, be unan- 
imously re-elected as Governor of Ohio. 

F. H. Petts, Mgr. I^mltry Topics. 

DiOATUB, Iix., July 5, 1893. 

It TTas a Thouffhtleaa Terdlet. 

His defeat would be a national calamity, 
second only to that of last November to the 
canse of Protection. His election by a good 
majority would act as an estoppel to the Fifty- 
tUrd Congress in carrying out the iconoclastic 
dedaraticms of the late Chicago platform. As 
honest men the Democrats are under obliga- 
tions to enact into laws the declarations of that 
platform ; and as we Republicans firmly believe 
that such laws will operate very injuriously to 
as as a nation, it is our duty to resist their en- 
actment by all honorable means, hence the 
election of McKinley would greatly assist the 
Republican members of Congress in their 
efforts to prevent legislation, which we are sat- 
isfied will be to the detriment of our people. 

Gov. MoKinley^s re-election would cause tbe 
conservative Free Trade Democrats in Con- 
gress to conclude that the verdict against Pro 
tection at the last election was a thoughtless 
one and not a deliberate and final verdict, and 
consequently it would cause them to oppose 
radical changes in our present fiscal system. 
Other reasons might be given for MoEZinley'S 
re-election, but those stated seem to me to be 
tbe more important. 

J. H. Kimball, M.D. 

PiiBCl ClTT, Mo., July 25, 1893. 



fldent protection to American industries and 
labor ; in honest money and fair elections. 
The re-election of Major McKinley will be a 
severe rebuke to the Free-Trade Democracy 
and also a strong encouraicement to the cause 
of Protection throughout our nation. Let the 
Republicans of Ohio roll up an old fashioned 
and overwhelming majority in October for 
Wm. MoEIinley. J. Cabnxb, Farmer. 

KiRXSViLLB, Mo , August 21, 1808. 

Protection Is Not Abandoned. 

To show to the old countries and their ally^ 
the Democratic party, that the Republicans 
have not abandoned the principles of Protec- 
tion, Protection to American manufacturers. 
Protection to American labor and Protection 
to America for Americans. Times are hard 
anil the fellows who voted for a change have 
got it, and they are kicking because they got 
what they voted for— that is, tbe change. 
S. C. Waldroit, Farming, 
Sec. Grant Republican Club. 

OvKB, Neb., July 26, 1803. 



A Rebnke to Pree-Tradera. 

Because he is an honest man, a patriot and a 
statesman of prominent abUify. Because he is 
a true Republican and the author of the best 
TsrifiT law this country ever had. Because he 
hefievesin ** America for Americans,'* in suf- 



Not a Straw Asalnat Him. 

Because he believes thoroughly in America 
for Americans; because he is devoted to the 
** Protection to American labor and indus- 
tries;'' because he is one of the ablest men 
Ohio or any other State has; no man can 
honestly lay a straw against him. He is 
always ready to obey the commands of the 
people and never wiUing to step in and take 
another's place, although having been almost 
forced to do so by hitf associates. This shows 
magnanimity of spirit apd tbe true greatness 
of a great man. His re-election would bring 
him more pre-eminently before his country- 
men and give him first place on the national 
ticket in our next Presidential campaign. So 
I therefore say: Hurrah for McKinley. 

T. H. Hawlik, Workman. 

SiLYXB Lake, Minn.. July 27, 18dS. 



Rlclit Han In tbe Rlffbt Place. 

Because he is an earnest worker and the 
right man in the right place. 

J. T. Robinson, P. M. 
St. Gkobob, Mains., July 29, 189a 



ment which have sustained and stimulated, 
and under which the country has thriven and 
developed as none other. His administration 
has been judicious, he is worthy of all that 
Ohio can bestgw, and his re-election will help 
to sustain materially the policies and princi- 
ples that were so closely entwined around the 
hearts of Lincoln, Garfield, Grant and others 
whose memories are cherished by thousands 
of loyal hearts all over this blood-sealed union. 
Lewis Labobnt. 
Paw Paw, W. Va., July 80, 1898. 

A Bitter PIU to Tbem. 

Because he is a genuine American, for Amer- 
ica first, last and all the time. Let Cleveland 
and his oo-Britishers do all they can; with 
enough McE^inleys on our side they cannot do 
much. We want to see him go up higher in 
'96, that is another reason why he should be re- 
elected, and he surely will be elected by a large 
majority if all Democrats are like those here. 
He is a bitter pill to'them, I tell you. 

J. W. BussARD, Farmer. 

Kkedmobb, Mo., July 27, 1898. 

Tbe Nation tbat Pays Its Bebta. 

Because he stands for the traditional policy 
of the United States, Protection. Because 
Protection invites competition, and competi- 
tion cheapens the price of every product. By 
the workings of the policy of Protection, the 
plain people enjoy luxuries unknown to them 
forty years ago. The policy of which Wm. 
McKinley is the champion has made the indus- 
trious man prosperous, the prosperous man 
rich, and the rich man generous. It has made 
the United States the richest nation under the 
sun, and the only nation that pays its debts. 
Jamks O. Munbob, 

A retired wbrkingman after 85 years of 
steady employment. 

Buffalo, N. Y., July 18, 1898. 



Glre Tbem An ** Object lieason." 

Because the Democratic party is now en- 
gaged in giving *' object leraons,** and tbey 
would by his re-election receive an '* object les- 
son ** that the fight for Protection to Amer- 
icans and American industries is still on and 
will be ** on » tiU it wins. L. S. Ck)NGDON. 

Clarendon, Vt., July 29, 1898. , 

Tbe Only Safe Policy* 

Because of eminent ability and sound state- 
manship. As sponsor for the *' McKinley 
bill^ he represents the best interest of the 
whole people as no other could. He should be 
re-elected by a majority so large as to emphat- 
ically rebuke the opponents of the only safe 
policy, *' Protection of American industries. '^ 
Albbbt W. Locke, Overseer. 

JSasthampton, Mass., July 13, 1893. 



lilncoln, Garfield, Grant, IHeKlnley. 

He is a progressive American with recog- 
nised ability, clean in character, standing in 
the front rank with those of modem thought 
and effort for their country's good, advocating 
those principles and that system of govem- 



A Policy tbat Brlnsra Prosperity. 

Because he represents the party whose poll 
cies will bring prosperity to the country. 

A. RoKBS, Farmer. 
Onaoa, Kan., July 10, Ift^. 

Honbled tbe Worlunan'a Waces* 

Because he believes in political freedom, 
honest elections, honest money, loyal immi- 
gration, aid for the valient soldiers and a Pro- 
tective Tariff. He greatly encouraged home 
production by stimulating a home market for 
90 per cent of all we raise or manufacture. He 
protected the farmers* sheep and cattle, grain 
and tobacco, eggs and butter. He doubled 
the workingman's wages and g^ave him a free 
table. He believes our rich men and foreign- 
ers should pay most of our Oovemmental ex^ 
pei.ses. His re-election would mean the death 
knell of every '* revenue only '* god, and tEi- 
umph for Protection and prosperity. 

M. A. CoLAW, Farmer. 

Cbab Bottom, Va., July 12, 1893. 



Tbe Beat Intereata of Oblo. 

Because he is a man of transcendent ability, 
of great moral force and of unimpeachable 
character. Because he is the representative of 
loyalty to country and principles— that em- 
bodies all that is noble in manhood, promotes 
the highest and best interests of the people of 
Ohio and of the United States. We think the 
re election of Wm. McKinley would honor the 
intelligence of Ohio citisenship. 

D. FossELMAN, Retired Merchant^ 

Bath Beach, N. Y.. July 8, 189a 
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Leare the Tariff Alone. 



The wage-earners of the United 
States, who now have considerable idle 
time on their hands, are the ones to first 
feel the immediate affects of any check 
to oar American industries. They form 
the bone and sinew of onr popolation 
and are the largest class. One of them 
recently informed the Chicago TVt&une 
tbat since Cleveland was elected on a 
platform that promised meddling with 
the Tariff to an extent no one conld 
gness, a chill ran through the entire 
iron trade, railroads began to decrease 
their orders for rails, and have since 
ceased to giye any orders. They are hold- 
ing back in expectation of being able to 
buy rails in Europe cheaper than Amer- 
ican mills can make them with their 
much higher rate of wages. Surely it is 
time for wage-earners, no matter in what 



industry they may be engaged, to urge | 
the Congressmen of their districts to no- 
tify the Ways and Means Committee that 
the Tariff must be left strictly and se- 
verely alone. In no other way will our 
former prosperity return to us, and no 
other remedy for existing depression is 
open but to leave the Tariff alone. 



This Week's Edition. 



It will be noticed that there is a new 
departure in this week's edition of the 
American Economist— namely, the publi 
cation of some of the hearings of last 
week before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the Fifty-third Congress. 

Heretofore all such documents have 
been held in committee and published 
many months later, perhaps after the 
fate of a Tariff bill has been decided in 
Congress, so that the members of Con- 
gress do not even have the opportunity of 
learning what manufacturers really de- 
sire, or of studying their arguments. 

To obviate this, the American Econo- 
mist has undertaken to publuh as many 
such statements as possible. We regret 
not being able to complete them in a 
single issue, but we publish this week all 
that have been received from those who 
appeared before the committee, and will 
continue their publication from week to 
week. 

We particularly regret our inability to 
give the statements and expressions of 
the wage-earners who were present be- 
fore the committee, especially the work- 
ingmen who represented the textile 
works of Philadelphia, the officers of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and 
Steel Workers, the potters of East Liver- 
pool, Ohio, and of Trenton, N. J. Their 
remarks being extemporaneous, were 
only reported for the benefit of the com- 
mittee, and are consequently unavailable 
for our purposes. 

The ptiblication of these statements in 
the American Economist means that 
they are available for everybody. They 
are given to the world They can be in 
the hands of Congressmen when the Tar- 
iff bill is before House or Senate, and the 
representatives of the people, from what- 
ever section, can have no excuse for be- 
ing ignorant of the needs of manufact- 
urers and the necessities of the wage- 
earners. 

DiSHONBSTT sweeps like a wave of crime 
over all the land.— ^. F. Herald^ September 
16. 

Can this be the case under a Free-Trade 



Administration? Surely the Herald 
must be mistaken. Not^ii^g of the (ort 
has been said ot the country since 1860. 



Confident and Contented Capital 



In his message of August 7, Grover 
Cleveland, after stating that the capitalist 
could ''protect himself by hoarding or 
may even find profit in the fiuctuation of 
values," added that the wage-earner is 
the first to be injured and the last to be 
benefited by fluctuations in the value of 
the currency, and that, '* He relies for 
work upon the ventures of confid^it and 
contented capital." 

After this declaration, paraphrasing 
the adage, ''Production depends on 
commercial confidence," we might natu- 
rally expect that our President would say 
something calculated to give confidence 
to the capital emplojring wage earners, 
the capital ensraged in productive enter- 
prises, for as he says of the laborer : "Hib 
condition is without alleviation, for he 
can neither prey on the misfortunes of 
others nor hoard his labor." When, how- 
ever, he speaks of entering "promptly 
upon the work of Tariff reform, he gives 
confidence and contentment to the manu- 
facturing capital of Great Britain, and 
may possibly extend '* alleviation " to 
the coal miners of that country who 
struck against a reduction of twenty-five 
per cent, in their wages. 

If President Cleveland would now call 
a reporter for the iS^tin, or some other 
non-faking Democratic paper, and say to 
him that during his administration there 
should be no Tariff reform, though it 
would nearly break the heart of Mr. Dana, 
the price of kindling wood for lighting 
furnace, foundry and factory fires would 
nearly double ; the men now walking the 
streets in idleness and apprehension would 
be recalled to their daily labor and money 
would be promptly returned to circula- 
tion in its former quantities. The whole 
country would be booming in a week, 
and Mr. Cleveland's second administra- 
tion would eclipse, in the matter of na- 
tional prosperity, that of his immediate 
predecessor. But he would lose the con- 
tinued indorsement of England and gain 
the hate of the Mugwumps. 



The Book Trade 

The paper trade in some of its branches 
has been entirely prostrated, especially 
among the book publishers. The cost of 
making books in England, where the price 
of pax>er is about the same as in New 
York State, shows that everything else is 
lower than here— binding, printing, com- 
position, electrotyping are all 25 per cent, 
less than in this country, and the 26 per 
cent, duty just keeps English books out 
of our market. Not a book will be made 
until the Tariff question is settled. Im- 
mense establishments are closed, the 
hands laid off, very few large jobbers are 
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bnying anything, and if the duty be re- of this new industry has been to canse a 
mored their orders will go to England, reduction of nearly 25 per cent, in the re- 



A wave of insanity went through the 
coontry last November. The workmen 
could not stand prosperity. They voted 
for Free-Trade, thinking that by some 
mysterious method their employers would 
get less while they would get more. There 
are hundreds who say that they would 
never have voted for such an idea, but 
th^ really did not know what they were 
doing. 

The Laee Trade. 



tail price of the bedsteads. 



The Tobaeeo Duty. 



Importers of laces have recently been 
successful in evading many of the pro- 
visions of the McKinley Tariff law. All 
laces, no matter what style, make or 
name, were simply classified as laces, and 
all paid the one rate of duty. Importers 
insisted that when lace goods were called 
by some other name they were not 
laces but something else. The customs 
authorities have generally allowed their 
claims, and real laces have been entered 
at a lower rate of duty than they should 
have paid as goods not otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

The suggestion is made, and it is one 
that might be considered by the Ways 
and Means Committee, that the clause 
generally inserted in the Tariff bill on all 
classes of merchandise that *' goods not 
named or otherwise provided for'* be 
changed so that such goods be made to 
pay the highest rate of duty for their par- 
ticular class, that it would end all dis- 
putes at the Custom House and save a 
vast deal of trouble as well as money to 
the Qovemment, for valuations often 
prevail on lace goods, and the quantity 
is understated more than the price. The 
present policy of an advance of ten per 
cent, is, in the case of lace goods, no hin- 
drance to those who wish to undervalue. 



effort will be made to hasten the work, 
and we hope to have it completed in time 
for publication in the issue of September 
29 ; if not then, certainly on October 6. 



The Bedstead Trade. 

One of the most interesting hearings 
before the Ways and Means Conmiittee 
was that of W. O. Whitcomb of the 
Whitcomb Metallic Bedstead Company of 
Birmingham, Conn., who is also a De- 
fender of The American Protective 
Tariff League. Mr. Whitcomb was 
formerly tngaged in the importation of 
these bedsteads, and, jecoming convinced 
that the increased demand for them 
would warrant their manufacture here, 
he invested $160,000 in buildings and plant 
three years ago. His workmen have been 
paid three and four times as much in 
wages as the foreign workmen receive 
who are engaged in the same business, 
but the new company has not yet yielded 
any jyrofits. Now it is threatened with 
Free-Trade, which would compel the clos- 
ing down of the factory or a reduction in 
wages to equalize them with those paid 
broad. One effect of the establishment 



The tobacco manufacturers of this 
State are making every possible effort to 
have the existing duty upon foreign 
tobacco leaf abolished, thus making the 
farmers who grow tobacco in this coun- 
try return to conditions similar to what 
existed prior to 1890, when, for many! 
years, tobacco was sold at less than the 
cost of production. The present dutyj 
does not hurt manufacturers in any way; : 
on the C9ntrary, it helps them, because | 
OUT importations of foreign cigars have 
been checked and our domestic manufact- , 
urers are really making more cigars than 
they were prior to the passage of the Mc- ' 
Kinley act. 

As " Tariff for revenue " seems to be the 
popular political fad at the present time, 
it would be well, be^^ore proceeding to 
butcher any particular section of that 
schedule, to ascertain what ha« been the 
effect upon the revenue by the enactment 
of these two sections — ^viz., the wrapper | 
leaf and cigar imports, compared with 
each other, and with the previous Tariff. 
Unfortunately for the cigar interests 
clamoring for free raw material, the ac- 
tual results of two years' experience show 
that, while the revenue has been in- 
creased by the increased duty on wrap- 
pers, it has been decreased by the in- 
creased duty on cigars. 

Section 242, schedule F, increased the 
duty on wrapper leaf from 75 cents to |2 
per pound ; section 242 left tobacco not 
stemmed at the* old rate— 85 cents ; but 
section 246 increased the duty on cigars 
from $2.60 to |4.50 i>er pound, an increase 
of $2. At three pounds per thousand the 
increased cost to the manufacturer per 
thousand would be just 8 at $1.25— $8.75 ; 
but as compensation for this increase, 
section 246 increased the duty on cigars 
$24 per thousand. 

While the importers of leaf tobacco are 
straining every nerve to abolish this 
duty, the point to be considered is how 
will the farmers be affected by the de- 
pression in the price of their staple crop 
to a point below the cost of production? 
The manufacturer's business will be im- 
proved by the retention of the duty, but 
the tobacco grower will be injured if it 
be not retained. 



Our Industrial Census. 

As so many requests have been re- 
ceived urging us to hasten the publication 
of the industrial census that is now being 
taken, and to which reference was made 
last week, we desire to remind those who 
have not yet filled out their cards and 
returned them to the American Econ- 
omist, that the census can not be con- 
cluded until we hear from them. Every 



The Welsh Tin-PUte Trade. 

Two large tin-plate concerns in Wales 
have given notice that they will close. 
One of them, Messrs. More wood & Co., 
will throw 8,000 persons out of employ- 
ment, and taking the families of the 
workingmen into account, will affect 18,- 
000 i)er8ons, according to the Weatem 
Mail, which says of these stoppages: 
'*The great dread at Llanelly and 
throughout South Wales, if it were hon- 
estly voiced, is that the new works of 
Messrs. E. Morewood & Co. at Port 
Elizabeth and Indianapolis have the chief 
part in the notices given to the firm's 
Welsh employees." 

We think it is quite possible that 
before we get through with the effects of 
the complete Democratic victory of last 
fall our farmers will be quite content to 
have 18,000 additional mouths to feed at 
Port Elizabeth and Indianapolis, and 
our laborers willing to have 8,000 ad- 
ditional places open to them. Those who 
voted last year in aid of our tin-plate 
importers to destroy an industry just 
starting here, an industry no more for- 
eign to this country than the manfacture 
of steel rails was when a duty of |28 per 
ton was laid on their importation, have 
probably made a mistake. 

With Secretary Carlisle straining every 
law to prevent this employment being 
offered to our laborers and to con- 
tinue our contribution of nearly |80,- 
000,000 annually to the industries and 
profits of South Wales, Messrs. Morewood 
& Co. are not likely to move their works 
over here for the sake of paying more 
than twice the wages they pay at present, 
with the additional certainty that news- 
papers wearing the collar of foreigners 
will abuse them for making things here 
that can be made in England. 



I was pleased to Dote that at every point 
where I got in The Lxaoui documents and 
the AMSRiOAir Economist we lowered or 
wiped out the Demooratlo ms jority. Now is 
the time that good workers among the com- 
mon people ought to be out in the educational 
work, but I guess the leMon of the past will go 
for naught, and too much faith be put in a 
** eo day whoop up* again ^— M. Atxbs. 

Mr. Ayers has done more than any 
other man in California to circulate Ths 
American Proteotivb Tariff League's 
publications, especially during the last 
campaign, and his report as to the effect 
of the circulation of the publications of 
The League we commend to our mem- 
bers, correspondents and friends through- 
out the count ly. 



These (manufacturing) interests con- 
stitute a leading and most substantial 
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element of our national greatness, and 
fnmish the prond proof of onr country's 
progress.— JVendenf ClevdancPs Third 
Annual Message to Congress, 



In Spite of the Tariff. 



Mr. Arthur Gilbertson has a strike in 
his tin house at Pont-ar-Tawe, which he 
thinks was incited by the editor of the 
Industrial World, that he considers " too 
contemptible for an action at law." In 
the course of a letter which he has sent 
out for general publication, he says : 

The reason these youths and Mr. Phillips 
desire to close my tin house is that I iDsist on 
havibg my Pont-ar-Tawe teme plates as- 
sorted according to the wishes of my chief 
buyer in America, conveyed to my men, 
through myself, so as to enable this buyer still 
to struggle to keep this brand in use among 
American consumers, in Kpite of the Tariff. 

President Cleveland had the gall to 
say to an Englishman calling on him 
that he knew of no tin works in this coun- 
try ; but Gilbertson, who makes tin plates 
in Wales, writes of a *• struggle " to keep 
his product in use here in spite of the 
Tariff. 

Does any one beUeve that this •* strug- 
gle " would be necessary if the American 
tin houses were not msJdng a better and 
cheaper article than Mr. Gilbertson? 
Possibly the proprietor of Pont-ar-Tawe 
.does not pay any portion of the duty in 
this *• struggle.*' . If hedid not, would the 
W^ch manufacturers be kicking so much 
and hoping, with all their agents, for a 
readjustment of the tin-plate section in 
^.the Tariff of 1890? 



is a component part of the prosperity of 
the nation. The sales of truck, for in- J 
stance, as estimated from the one county I 
of Chatham, in Georgia, brought into it | 
from the North this spring $495,700. This 
money employed capital and labor and 
produced profits in G^eorgia, while in the 
Northern cities, where the truck was 
consumed, labor, capital and profits were 
concerned in producing the merchandise 
which paid the truck farmers and trans- 
porters. Let England look after Ber- 
muda. 

Some Cotton Comparisons. 



* ' Stt^CE 1865, under Protection, the aver- 
age freight rates in the United States 
^ve been cut down one-fourth. In Pree- 
T^tade England, *on the contrary, there 
has been no particular reduction in 
freight rates for nearly 40 years, or since 
they adopted Free-Trade^ Lately, after 
much agitation by the *' traders " of Eng- 
land — i. e., the mantifacturing and selling 
classes — freight rates have been over- 
hauled by a Parliamentary Commission. 
Oar farmers were urged to vote for Free- 
Trade because there are no combioations 
and trusts under Free-Trade, such wicked 
devices being impossible under a system 
of unhampered exchanges, yet in Free- 
Trade England the railroad monopoly 
has proved the ruination of farmers, who 
are practically in its grasp. 



We have a good many truck growers 
in the 0outh who market their vegetables 
early in the year. They probably buy 95 
per cent, of what they use from the people 
of the United States, instead of less than 
62i)er cent., as the Bermuda truckmen 
claim, and employ United States coasting 
vessels and railroads for transporting 
their crops to market. The Southern 
I>eople are our people and their prosperity 



The price of cotton now should not be 
compared to the price in 1892, Wause 
the political situation affects both times 
equally— that is, Mr. Cleveland was just 
as much President in the fall of 1893 as 
in the fall of 1893. Compare the present 
price of cotton with that in 1889 after his 
defeat. Then one pound of cotton pur- 
chased two pounds of meat. Until a 
few weeks since it took two pounds of 
cotton to buy one pound of meat. This 
IS the way that the Southern cotton 
planters are accustomed to figure, be- 
caose meat is what they buy and cotton 
is what they sell. 

Cotton being their labor, concrete, they 
expend twice the labor this year for a 
single week's rations as they did in 1889 
after the country found that Cleveland 
had been defeated. ''The wards of the 
nation ** this year, as a rule, have lived 
on com bread and black molasses, whereas 
in 1889 they fared sumptuously. The 
employers have fared very little better 
this year. In the opinion of many cotton 
planters, times began to change for the 
worse from the very day that it became 
suspected that Cleveland would be elected, 
and that the true crisis will be found 
when his Tariff reform message becomes 
chrystallized as a bill. 

The President is exceedingly unpopular 
in Georgia. The State delegation was 
openly against him when it went to Chi- 
cago, and elected an anti-Cleveland man 
to the National Committee over the head 
of Hoke Smith, the Cleveland leader. 
This is what gave Smith office. Should 
the next Republican Convention adopt 
the clause that would satisfy the South 
on the race question, Georgia, it is 
thought, would certainly go Republican. 
It is fully recog^i^ized there that either 
the internal revenue or the Tariff must 
go. Georgia has several times demanded 
the rei>eal of the former, so has Virginia, 
also North and South Carolina ; so did 
the platform of 1884 on which Cleveland 
was elected. There is yet a grand oppor- 
tunity available in the Southern States 
for the party of Protection. 



are better to him than the uncertain 
profits of remote foreign markets where 
he would be compelled to sell his produc- 
tions under a Free-Trade Tariff— that ia, 
if he could get American labor to work 
for him as cheaply as foreign labor la 

paid. 

^ 

A Quizzical Qnestioner 

At intervals during the last six months 
the Ambrioak Economist has been in re- 
ceipt of various and sundry communica- 
tions, mostly signed by one D. Webster 
Groh, who styles himself Preddentof the 
Chicago Question Club. These commu. 
nications were answered, but evidently in 
a manner not acceptable to D. Webster 
Groh, who has been particularly anxious 
to draw the Amsrigak Economist into a 
public controversy. 

The last heard from D. Webster Groh 
was in the form of a postal card, dated 
from the old address at No. 62 North Ann 
street, Chicago, but this time with a new 
patronymic, namely, G. D. Webster. 
How the name Webster Groh has become 
plain G. D. Webster is not stated, but the 
** windy fellow " wrote as follows : 

Please answer in your Tariff Quiz oolumii 
the following questions a Mugwump asked me 
yesterday, so I can show up this windy fellow^ 
who claims that the Chicago Question Club 
asked you a dozen similar questions and you 
declined to answer them— because you could 
not, he insinuates. 

1. Why more laboriously make tii^ plate, 
pearl buttons, &c, instead of their cheaper 
exchangeable equivalents f 

2. Do you want work itself or only the 
fruits of work f 

S. If work Itself is more desirable than its 
fruits— labor products— why not dettroy all 
labor-saving tools and machinery I 

Yours very truly, * Q. D. Webstxr. 
32 NoBTH Adams Stbebt, Chioaqo, Ill.» 
August 25, 1893. 

The following answers are resi>ectfully 
submitted to G. D. Webster and D. Web- 
ster Groh, trusting that we can show up 
this ** windy fellow: " 

1. We do not make tin plate, pearl 
buttonti, &c., more laboriously, but 
cheaper, as a result of the McKinley 
Tariff. 

2. We want work itself, for without 
work there can be no fruits. 

8. We would not destroy all our labor- 
saving tools and machinery because we 
are Protectionists and not Free-Traders^ 
Mugwumx)s or FooU. 



If it be asked why the manufacturer 

courts a policy which does not assure the 

increase of dividends, it is replied that 

I the steady dividends of the home market 



The Ambbicak Protectivb Tariff 
League has just received the acceptance 
of Mr. John T. White of Jeanerette, La., 
asitsStateSecretary for that State. Mr. 
White has long been identified with The 
League as one of its ofOicial correspond- 
ents, and now assumes the duties of 
State Secretary. Though living in the 
South, he has the courage of his convic- 
tions, and makes no secret of the fact 
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that he is a firfti believer in the Protective 
policy. We expect the most satisfactory 
increase in the pnbliclv known Protec- 
tionists of Louisiana under his adminis- 
tration. 



BEFORE THE COMMITTEE. 

fipeelal CorrespondeBee from Washing 
ton Upon the Tariff Ontlook. 



The attitude of the Ways and Means 
Committee regarding proposed Tariff 
.legislation can only be explained by the 
position of the person who would ** be 
damned if I do, and damned if I don't." 
It may be true that the frame work of a 
new Tariff law is in the pocket of the 
Chairman of the Committee, but it has not 
been evidenced thus far by the hearings 
presented to the Committee. It would be 
absolutely impossible to define the posi- 
tion of the majority by the questions 
asked during the hearings, and it wiJuld 
seem from pome of the inquiries that the 
education of the Free-Trade side of the 
Committee had been sadly neglected upon 
economic subjects. The members possess 
an abundance of *' raw material."' 

The threadbare theoretical ideas of the 
Free- Trader have been evidenced by the 
inquiries of Chairman Wilson, Judge 
Turner, Mr, Breckinridge, Mr. Bynum 
and Mr. Whitney. The experience upon 
Ways and Means of most of the minoAty 
members is shown by the questions fol- 
lowing, those of the majority. 

I believe that all the Potective mem- 
bers of the Ways lind Means Committee, 
except Messrs. Reed and Dalzell, were 
members of the same committee in the 
Fifty-first Congress, but, as Mr. Reed had 
been the chairman of the same in previous 
sessions, he is perfectly at home, as, in 
'fact, he is in any legislation. 

The verbal statements before the Com- 
mittee, and the questions and answers by 
witnesses, have shown that the McEIinley 
Tariff has been more successful than its 
most sanguine friends anticipated. In 
every industry where adequate Protec- 
tion was afforded by this measure it i§ 
shown that the industry has increased 
wonderfully, and uniformly an increase 
not only in the volume of wages, but in 
the rates of wages, has followed the com- 
plete establishment of an industry. 

In nine cabes out of ten it is shown by 
the testimony that the present depression 
and wholesale stoppiage of mills through- 
out the country is due to the uncertainty 
regarding Tariff legislation, and in some 
cases it has been shown that credits have 
heen withdrawn from manufacturers 
whose success depends upon the main- 
tenance of Protection.. It has been shpwn 
almost without exception also that a re- 
duction of the Tariff to a revenue basis, 
would compel the 'prpducer, no matter 
how distasteful it is, to reduce the rate of 



wages paid to the worMngmen, and this 
is substantiated by the worMngmen 
ihemselves who have appeared before 
the committee. 

Perhaps the most interesting hearings 
thus far have been those where the man- 
ufacturer and the workingmen were 
heard at the same session. The prepon- 
derance of evidence in favor of the ex- 
isting duties is great, and if the commit- 
tee should pass legislation upon the evi- 
dence presented, acting as a jury, they 
could do naught but leave the McKinley 
Tariff intact. 

It is unquiBstionaf>ly the intention of 
the committee to pass some kind of a 
Tariff. What kind it will be, in my 
opinion they do not know. The present 
uncertainty in business ; mills ot all kinds 
closed down to an extent of from 60 to 
80 per cent, certainly will make the most 
ardent Free-Trade member of the com- 
mittee give careful consideration to the 
needs of American industry and Ameri- 
can wage-earners. 

Unquestionably the Free-Trade mem- 
bers of the committee are afraid of work- 
ingmen, and possibly Free-Trade legisla- 
tion could be avoided if the wage-earners 
of the country would take hold of this 
fight. A postal card protest to each 
Member of Congress from workingmen 
throughout the country would have an im- 
portant effect, and I should be glad if the 
wage-earners identified with The Tariff 
League would each and every one take it 
upon himself to write A letter or postal 
card to his Congressman, urging that the 
Tariff be not changed. Do not confine 
your efforts in this line to yourselves, but ' 
have every friend of yours who is inter- 
ested in American wages and American 
homes do the same thing. 

Wilbur F. Wakbman. 

Washington, D. C, September 16, 1888. 



per. It is indeed refreshing. How it 
must have surprised those old-time hide- 
bound Southern Free-Traders to see one 
of their editors honest, frank and manly 
enough to come out with the truth which 
they always attempt to conceal. The 
same paper also pubiishes a review of the 
sugar industry of the world, noting its 
progress in this country under the Mc- 
Einley act— a paper written by Dr. E. P. 
Miller. We commend Editor Gilmore for 
the advance step he has taken in Southern 
journalism. He evidently has at heart 
the true interests of his country. 



So succesBfuUy have the American manu- 
facturers competed with the Scotch in the 
making of Axminster Carpets and in the per- 
fecting of improved machinery, that the 
Scotch mannfactorert pay a royalty to an 
American manufacturer for the use of his im- 
provements. — Oood Housekeeping. 

The Scotch manufacturer will soon 
have things all his own way again unless 
the American manufacturer should emi- 
grate to Scotland and erect a carpet fac- 
tory where he also can get cheap labor. 
Messrs. Wilson & Co., Tariff Tinkers, 
Washington, D. C, are fixing matters so 
as to restore all manufacturing enter- 
prises to Great Britain. 



An Important Meeting. 

Next week, on the ^th and 20th days 
of September, 1898, at Assembly Hall, on 
the grounds of the World*s Columbian 
Exposition, at Chicago, a mass meeting 
of the wool growers, wool dealers, the 
cotton planters, the farmers and members 
of grange organizations in the United 
States will be held to devise measures to 
promote the interests of the people en- 
gaged in the industries mentioned. 

Every coimiy and township having 
sheep should be represented. We are 
threatened with free wool. It will ruin 
the American wool industry. It will 
drive men engaged in producing wool 
and raising sheep into the production of 
wheat and other farm products, thus fur- 
ther depressing the existing low prices ; 
it will destroy the demand now made by 
sheep for pasture, hay, oats, and thus 
aid in reducing the prices of these prod- 
ucts. If the farmers of the country will 
assert their power they can prevent free 
wool. Cotton planters are invited to 
unite in demanding Protective duties for 
both wool and cotton. The imports of 
foreign cotton are injurious to the cotton 
planters of the United States. 

On the 5th of October, at the same 
place above mentioned, a meeting of the 
National Association of Wool Growers 
will be held to reorganize the association, 
elect a president^ a vice-president from 
each State and Territory, and other offi- 
cers. All wool growers and sheep breed- 
ers* associations, /ind wool growers all 
over the country, are urged to be in at- 
tendance. By direction of the Ohio Wool 
Growers* Association we urge a full at- 
tendance. William Lawrence, 

President of the Ohio Wool Growers' Associ- 
ation, Bellefontaine, Ohio. 

W. N. COWDEN, 

Secretary, Quaker City, Ohio. 



If after having disposed of the financial 
problem Congress undertakes to revise the 
Tariff a worse panic than the present will be 
precipitated upon the country. To attribute, 
to the MoKinley-bill the present and financial 
trouble is simply preposterous.— ^eur Orleane, 
La,, Sugar Bowl and Farm Journal, ^u- 
ai««2(J,1898. 

Well, it does seem strange to see uiy- 
thing like<the foregoing; in a Southern pa* 



McEiNLET will be elected in this State 
by at least 25,000 majority this fall. A 
staunch believer in McKinley in this Con- 
gressional district haa $600 up that he 
gets 60,000 majority. He will astonish 
the natives when the ballots are coun&d. 
— tr. Jf. Heuntt, Peachtan, Ohio, Sep- 
^emdcr 18, 1898. ' 
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The Formal Statements of the Western Iron Ore Association, Manufacturers of American 
Tin and Terne Plates, Steel, Flint and Lime Class, Cotton Hoslety and Underwear, 
Woolen >losiery and Underwear, Brass and Iron* Bedsteads, that were 
Made Before the Ways and Means Committee of the Fifty- 
third Congress In September, 1S03. 



IRON ORE. 

tStatemfnt made hj the Hon. George 
H. Elf, President of the Western Iron 
Ore Association of Clerelan^, before 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Fiftj-third Congress, on Wednes- 
daj/ September 18, 1898. 
Mr. Chairman and Cfentlemen of the 

Committee on Ways ai\d Means: 
The present duty of 75 cents per ton on 
iron ore was established by the act of 
March 8, 1888. Before this, foreign ores 
came in under the ad valorem dnty of 20 
per cent, and in small amonnt. Under a 
supposed necessity for Bessemer steel 
nses, these importations increased dnring 
the early development of onr steel in- 
dustries, averaging about 500,000 toiys 
annually during the five years preceding 
1888. During the last ten years, how- 
ever, the annual average has been about 
800,000 tons. In two of tho^e years the 
quantities were 1,089,488 and 1,194,801 
tons. 

These ores have come mainly from 
Spain, Africa and Cuba. The demand 
for the richer and lower phosphorus ores, 
however, soon uncovered the abundant 
deposits of them in our own country. 
American iron ore was found to be ade- 
quate for all American nircessities. We 
now know that our ore deposits are not 
only practically unlimited in extent, but 
they are in such variety of chemical con- 
stitution, and so favorably distributed, as 
to meet the wants of all departments of 
our iron and jsteel manufacture. 

This supposed necessity long ago dis- 
appeared. The question now is only one 
of convenience and of comparative cost, 
including the duty, between domestic 
and foreign ores. 

The exiMmsion of our American iron 
and steel industries during the last ten 
years has been the marvel of the world. 
We are now the largest producers of pig 
iron and steel, our production of pig iron 
being 88.9 per cent, and of steel 84.7 per 
<;ent. of the world's totaL But American 
ivon ore— the substructure upon which 
lias been reared the vast fabric of our 
iron and steel industries* is fully abreast 
of these conditions. Upon this fact rests 
our leadership in pig iron and steel. Our 



pig iron* production last year was 9,157,- 
000 tons, and that is double the quantity of 
ten years ago, when the present duty on 
ore was established. Iron ore produc- 
tion, however, has increased far more 
rapidly. In 1870 the output was 8,081,- 
891 tons. In 1880, 7,120,862 tons. In 
1890, 16,086,048 tons. 

The »value at the mine of the produc- 
tion of 1892—16,296,666 tons— as nearly 
as can be estimated, was $88,204,896. In 
ore production ,we have also surpassed 
each of the world's other large producers 
—Spain, Germany and Great Britain. 

Of our domestic production last year 
about three-fifths— 9,074,000 tons— came 
from the four Lake Superior districts, 
Marquette, Menominee, Gogebic and 
Vermillion. It was distiibuted over all 
the Central States from the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Mississippi. 

These results, gentlemen, have been 
achieved under the oi^eration of the pres- 
ent duty, and the duty has powerfully 
contributed to the result. 

The duty has been defecsive against 
the lowest wage level of Western Europe, 
frt>m which the bulk of foreign ores 
come here. It has encouraged the invests 
ment of vast capitals in the mining and 
in the distribution of ore, by rail and 
water, to our mills and furnaces, and it 
has permitted the payment of American 
wages to the laborer along the whole line 
of interdependent industries, on dock, 
ship and rail, from the mine opening in 
the wilderness to the charge at the fur- 
nace stack, 500 or 1,000 miles distant. 

These wages are represented by the 
comfortable homes, at every group of 
mines ; and schools, and churches, and 
other accessories of our American social 
conditions reveal the difference in the 
wages paid in American and in foreign 
ore production. 

Again, the present scale of production 
represents strenuous and persistent effort 
over long periods of time, with all the 
risks involved in investments and occu- 
pations so precarious as mining. 

Capital invested in mining, it must also 
be remembered, is planted on that spot, 
forever. In a single week the ore may 
become so mixed, with rock as to be 
worthless, or it may be worked out and 



the pick of the miner strike a solid wall 
of rock. But beyond mine development 
come the enormous cost of docks, rail- 
roads and vessels built solely for ore 
transportation. This capital, too, like 
.that in mine machinery and timbering, 
takes the risk of waste and final destruc- 
tidh when either the mine has become ex- 
hausted or when its market, fis in easel* of 
being displaced by foreign ores, is de- 
stroyed. 

The extent of the transportation ac- 
cessories of iron-ore mining by land and 
by water will be appreciated if we bear 
in mind that the average distance that 
ore, coal and limestone are carried to 
mills and furnaces in the United States 
is about 400 miles, against about 40 miles 
in* Great Britian. 

The total production of Lake Superior 
ores since 1855 (1892 inclusive) has been 
78,248,796 gross tons. 

The magnitude of the investments in 
Lake Superior ore mining and in its dis- 
tribution will appear from the following : 
Capftol in the mines in the 
four Lake Superior dis- 
triots in 1880, as per U, S. 

census. $54,885,ia 

Increase to July 1, 180S. .. 16,500,000 STMSS.ltf 
Capital in docks and their 
equipments at Lake Su- 
perior and Lake Michi- 
gan ports, built and used 
ezolusively for shipping 

oreCotBoially) S10,885,66S 

Gapital employed exdu- 
sfTely in railroad traos- 
porti^tion of ore from 
mines to shipping ports 
on Lake Supenor and 

Lake Michigan CoffloiaO 8S,0U,69I 

Floating capital on the 
lakes, employed exclu- 
sively in ore transporta- 
tion from upper lake 
to lower lake ports (es- 
timated) 29,988,107 

Ospitai in docks, and in 
their equipments, for 
receiving and forward- 
ing ore exclusively, at 
Lake Brie , porto, be- 
tween Toledo an'd Buf- 
falo, inclusive of both 

(official) 

Capital employed exclu- 
sively in •railroad trans- 
porution of ore iiOand 
to mills and furnaces 
from Take Brie p^rts 
(official) : 



Total 



.. $183,894,96 6 
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Bat there are Bimilar concentrations and 
combinations of labor and capital in this 
business in other sections of the country. 

These ore deposits face the Atlantic sea- 
board, along the entire Allegheny range, 
from Northern New York, through New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee, to Mis- 
souri. Texas, beyond the Mississippi. 
Along this range of mineral resources, 
howeyer, iron ore deyelopment is every- 
where the absolutely essential condition 
of advance^in iron and steel manufacture. 

Virginia, old and new, has sat for a 
century beside the deep water of the 
ocean, with mineral resources almost un- 
touched. Is this a fair time to hinder the 
unlocking of her treasures, by removing 
the duty on ore and coal ? 

Let us compare the wages paid in the 
production of foreign and domestic ores 
and the labor cost per ton. 

The latest published comparisons on 
this subject are given in a paper presented 
before the Mechanical Science Section of 
the British Association, by Mr. Jeremiah 
Head, a high authority in the iron trade 
on both sides of the ocean. 

LABOR AND WAOBS. 

» A comparison as to hours of labor, 
wages per day in ore production, at Bil- 
bao, Spain, Cleveland, England^ and on 
Lake Superior is given in the following 
table; 





Wajces per day. . 


Hours 


Drillers 


Common 


Boys 


of 


or 


la- 


or 


Oistriot. labor. 


miners. 


borers, women. 




$0,604 


nr 


$0,242 


BUbao, Spain... 72^ 


to 


to 




O.TM 


0.604 


0.862 


Cleveland, ^ 
England. (•••• ^ 


l.tl 


0.726 
• to 
0.846 


0.242 

to 
0.604 
Boys. 


^s5.T!*"f:]S 


2.26 
to 


1.60 
to 


$1.00 
to 


2.75 


2.00 


1.26 



The wages then, by this authority, of 
miners on Lake Superior are more than 
8^ times those at Bilbao, and more than 
double those in the English, Cleveland, 
district. • 

By the same authority it is shown that 
the labor cost per ton of ore at Bilbao is 
10 cents. In the English, Cleveland, dis- 
trict it is 23 cents. But the labor cost per 
ton of metallic iron is S}4 times as much 
in the Cleveland district as at Bilbao. 

The average labor cost per ton of ore on 
Lake Superior, at one mine, has been 89)^ 
cents ; at another, $1.88. The manager of 
one of the largest producing mines in the 
Menominee district, Lake Superior, re- 
ports to me the average labor cost per 
ton during the past eight years to be 
$1.89. The average cost per ton exclud- 
ing royalty, taxes, interest, &c., for same 
period $8.01. A large producing mine in 
the Marquette district, exclusively hard 
ore, reports for the same period $1.60 as 
the average labor cost per ton ; the aver- 
age total cost per ton, $2.82, average 
wages paid, $2.10 per day. 

If now we compare the average of this 
cost of mining soft and hard ores in these 



two districts of Lake Superior with the 
Bilbao cost per ton, it will appear that 
the labor cost per ton on Lake Superior is 
ten times that of Bilbao and more than 
four times that of Cleveland, England. 
Making allowance for the higher metallic 
content of Lake Superior ore, the labor 
cost of a ton of Lake Superior ore is still 
not less than eight times that at Bilbao, 
An increase in the proportion of Lake Su- 
perior soft ores tends to reduce slightly 
the Lake Superior labor cost per ton. but 
there will remain an enormous difference 
between Lake Superior and Bilbao and 
Cleveland labor cost per ton. 

Our last census reports 88,227 persons 
engaged directly in American iron-ore 
mining. There were 1866 foremen, 2079 



Underneath our iron and steel indus- 
tries, then, in consequence lies an abund- 
ant and reliable American ore supply as 
against an impossible reliance on foreign 
ores. 

The essential conditions of prosperity 
and xiermanence as to m^rials of 
primary manufactnre are now all here : 
quantity, quality and price, for it must 
be borne in mind that, under improved 
methods of mining and the domestic com- 
petition, the prices of iron ore to mills 
and furnaces have steadily declined 
until the range of prices at the opening 
of 1898 was materially lower than ever 
before. Th% following table of prices of 
Lake Superior ore the last six years shows 
this : 



Grades. 1888. 1889. 1890. 1891. 1892. 

BepublioandCliamplainNo. 1..... $5.75 $5.50 $6.50 $5.50 $5.50 

Cleveland and Lake Superior specular No. 1 non- 

Bessemer 5.25 5.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 

Chapin 4.75 4.50 5.50 4.25 4.25 

Soft hematites. No. 1 non-Bessemer 4.00 8.75 4.50 8.75 8.75 

Gk)gebic, Marquette and Menominee, No. 1 Bes- 
semer 5.00 . . .*. 

Hematites 4.75 5.00 6.00 4.75 4.50 

Minnesota No. 1 Bessemer *.. 5.75 5.50 6.50 5.50 5.65 

Minnesota No. 1 non-Bessmner 4.85 

Chandler No. 1 Bessemer r v 4.85 

Lake Superior and Lake Angdiice extra low- 
phosphorus Bessemer 6.00 



1898. 
$4.50 

4.00 
8.65 
8.25 



4.00 



4.65 



mechanics, 12,482 miners, 21,010 laborers, 
820 boys, 520 men in mine offtces. The 
amouiit paid in wages was $15,458,118 ; 
an average annual earning capacity for 
each man so employed of |409.95. This 
was an increase in wages per man em- 
ployed over the census returns for 1880, 
of $101.01 peran^um, or 82.7 percent.; 
due principally to the fact that more 
mines are wrought underground, i)ermit- 
ting more steady employment and requir- 
ing a higher grade of labor. These cen- 
sus inquiries, as to labor and wages, in- 
cluded the working forces at the mine 
only. The average wages of foremen 
was, above ground, $2.40 ; below ground, 
$2.46. Mechanics, $1.90, miners below 
ground, $1.91 ; laborers above ground, 
$1.29; below ground, flioO. The range of 
wages on Lake Superior is about 20 to 25 
per cent, above these total averages for 
the whole country. 

The average labor cost per ton in the 
United States is (1.06. In 1889 the total 
capital invested in mines was $109,766,- 
199. The increase has been very large 
in the last three years. 

In view of all these facts it cannot be 
doubted that the present rate of duty 
on ore really represents much less than 
the difference of the labor cost of produc- 
tion at home and abroad. Nor can it be 
doubted that the presence of the duty 
has always powerfully operated to stimu- 
late the exploration and the development 
of American ores. 



RAW MATERIALS. 

There is an economic theory of '' free 
raw materials '* which insists on discrim- 
inating, in Tariff schedules, against the 
capital and labor employed at the bottom 
of a given industry. This theory, unana- 
lyzed, is plausible and convenient but 
very unjust and selfish. 

The only raw materials, in the absolute 
sense, are those furnished gratuitously by 
nature, and she rarely dispenses with 
transportation. She never separates, as- 
sorts, cleanses and feMs into the hopper 
or the stack. 

If pig iron can demand free iron ore, on 
the ground of ** raw material,*' then bar 
iron caaipakethe same .demand of pig 
iron ; crucible steel the same of bar iron, 
and cutlery the same of crucible steel, 
and so on, to the watch spring. 

Iron ore, dormant and inert, in the 
heart of the 'mountain, unloosened, un- 
separated from the enfolding rock, begins 
the long series, but the moment it is 
touched by labor and capital and lifted 
into the light it is a product, and it takes 
its place with the steel rail, the polished 
blade and the cambric needle, of which 
alone it was the mechanical posnbility. 
There are a hundred changes and manip- 
ulations, but each has been successively 
raw material to the manufacture next 
above it. 

But the *< free raw material " theory 
pushes its Implication far beyond prime 
production. Imported at whatever stage 
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of manuf acture the foreign prodact may 
be, if not in condition for actual use by 
the nltimate consmner, it must be classi- 
fied as " raw material." American labor 
may be permitted to give it only the final 
tonch, nineteen-twentieths of the labor 
may have been pnt upon the article abroad, 
still itis a * * raw material " of American in- 
dustry, and under the theory should bear 
a low rate of duty. This proposition, 
gentlemen of the committee, inyolves a 
great wrong and injustice. It is a delib- 
erate discrimination in favor of the labor 
and capital employed in one industry 
against the labor and capital in another. 

Under this specious theory it is even 
claimed that wrought scrap iron, a 
highly advanced labor product requiring 
but a reheat, should enter duty free. 

We have, of course, industries where 
crude materials must cUl be imported, 
which cannot be or are not advantage- 
• ously produced here. Such materi^s do 
not compete with home labor. Their 
place is on the free list. 

Crude materials, including iron ore, 
are on the free list in the Tariff schedules 
of Grtot Britain, France and Germany, 
because these countries have an insuffi- 
cient domestic supply. Each of these 
countries imports iron ore, but the 'impor- 
tation here of this theory from the 
British system, and its application to a 
continent abounding with undeveloped 
mineral treasures, is plainly an economic 
absurdity, 

W^ ask for iron ore, gentlemen, the 
fair recognition it now has in the sched- 
ule. It is distinctly a x)roduct — a product 
of enormous combinations of labor and 
capital. Its designation by theorists as 
*'raw material" neither changes its re- 
lations to that expended labor and cap- 
ital, nor can such arbitrary and purely 
constructive classification to suit these 
theories impair its right to a defensive 
duty against wages in foreign ore pro- 
duction that w6uld be humiliating and 
oppressive to the last degree to the 
American laborer. 

Ocean freights contain really no de- 
fensive elements in the pase. These 
freights are always low and irregular— 
generally merely nominal. Spanish ore« 
in full cargoes, has often crossed the 
ocean free of all freight charges. 

Why, then, gentlemeh, in view of the 
facts presented, should there be any 
change in the duty ? What is the atti- 
tude on this subject of almost the entire 
iron and steel industries of the United 
States— the consumers of ore? They 
know that the future of American iron 
and ste^ depends upon an adequate 
American ore supply, and that the reten- 
tion of the duty vnll encourage and stim- 
ulate the development of iron ore on the 
perpetually enlarging scale of production 
that will be necessary to secure that sup- 
ply, and they stand by it with the ore 
IKroducers. 



To this demand of the ore consumers of 
the United States for the retention of the 
duty, there may be a few single excep- 
tions of works m two or three localities 
on the Atlantic coast where there is an 
ownership of foreign mines, and where 
the reliance for the ore supply is mainly 
on the foreign product. In that case we 
submit that the lower cost of their ore 
production v(i\\ make the payment of the 
duty no hardship. 

Again, the favorable position of such 
works, on the deep water of the ocean, 
for the assemblage of crude material and 
for the distribution of manufactured prod- 
ucts to all American coast and foreign 
markets, make up advantages which can- 
not be shared by inland concerns. Under 
such circumstances, enjoying also in com- 
mon with other industries whatever ad- 
vantages come from duties on their 
manufactured products, can they ask' for 
this special discrimination in their favor, 
against interests in ore production and 
iron and steel manufacture a hundred- 
fold larger? 

I close, gentlemen of the committee, 
with a single reference to the important 
contribution which ttie ore duty now 
makes to the Treasury. Is it wise, or is 
it necessary, either at the request of spe- 
cial interests or under a theory of free raw 
materials which can have no valid appli- 
cation on this continent, to reject that 
contribution ? 



AMERICAN TIN AND 
PLATES. 



TERNE 



The Western Iron Ore Association, 
By George H. Ely, President. 



Statement Made by W. C. Cronemeyer, 
of Demmler, Pa , President of the Tin 
Plate Jianofactnrers* Association of 
the United States, before the Wajs 
and Means Committee of the Fifty 
third Congress on Thorsday, Heptem- 
ber 14, 1898. 
Mr, Chairman and Cfentlemenof the Com- 
mittee : 

When in former years I appeared be- 
fore this committee to plead for the 
American tin-plate interests, I had to 
make the statement that I represented an 
industry which did not exist in the Umted 
States. To- day I am happy to say that I 
represent an industry which does exist» 
and although it is yet very young (only 
about two years old) it is up to the present 
time a very healthy infant which has 
grown vigorously under the most adverse 
circumstances. I don^t believe that any 
other industry, if ever so well protected, 
has been established so rapidly and with 
as few failures in the start as our young 
industry, and that in spite of its being 
called into life at a time of a serious de- 
pression caused by financial collapses in 
South America and England, and whicW 
had their reflex in this country, but the 
full force of which was happily averted 
because just at that time a Tariff bill 
was passed by our (Congress which filled 
our industries with new hope, and our 
financial institutions with new confidence 
in the future of our industries. 



The following is a list of names of firms who have embarked in the tin and 
teme plate manufacture during the last two years, and the amount which, accord- 
ing to their last report, they have invested in their plants. 

Amoant 
io Tested 
in tin- 
Firm. Address. plate plant. 

NewYork,N. Y «22.28000 

Jo Alliquippa, Pa 14,941.66 

Brookbn, N. Y 800,(0(U)0 

itg.Co Pblladelphla, Pii 7tt,00aU> 



g. Co PhiJadeluhia, Pa. 

* -o. Pa., 



Apollo, Pa 8,00a00 

&T.P. Co tialtimore, Md *. 

Cleveland, Ohio 68,00aro 

l&T.P. Co... Blairsviile, Pa 10n.iQO.00 

Cleveland, Ohio 12,000.00 

gCo Plqua,Ohio. 2,U)0.00 

Baltimore, Md •. 

lill&T. P. Co Cumbeiland, Md O0.onu)0 

PiflToa.Otiio 4,(01.00 

GasCity.iDd 126,000.00 

eet Co N lies, Ohio lli*,(a).00 

Plttsburfirh, Pa 16,000.00 

)o Philadelphia, Pa 2.\Ooaoo 

Phi «delpbit&. Pa 

r. Co Atlanta Ind 

Pltuburgh, Pa 26,00a00 

NewYorlr,N. V 

..4.... Philadelphin, Pa 126,roo.0a 

y Baltimore. Md. 

Wilkinsburg, Pa. 20.00i)00 

Philadelphia, Pa 2,0u0.00 

Co « Elizabeth. M.J flft,00000 

^ PhilMdelphla, Pa - 400,000.00 

Chicaffo, III 4no 000.00 

Co Newcastle, Pa 200.000.00 

Nornstown Tin Plate Co Norrlstown, Pa 

Phillips Tin Plate Co Pbibdelphia, Pa 

P. H. Lauf man & Co Apollo, Pa 60,000.00 

Pitisbursrh Electro-PlatiDir Co Apollo, Pa 

Pittsburgh Tin Plato Womi New Kensinsrton, Pa 28,147 42 

KeoordMfff. Co Conneaut. Ohio 80.i00.00 

Jas. B. Scott & Co Pittsburgh, Pa VkMM 

Ot. Louis Miff. Co bt.Louis,Mo 400.000,00 

8omerton Tin Plate Works Brooklyn, N. Y iSSJMJO 

n. S. Iron ft Tin Plate Mf?. Co Demmler, Pa 28aj00i'.OO 

Wallace, fianfleld ft Co Irondale, Ohio 280,000.00 



Total .-. 

Conld not ascertain the investment of ten of the above finna. 



.t3,488,8n.6r 
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The following figures taken from 
Special Agent Ayer's report will illustrate 
more clearly the growth of this industry: 

Fifgt Tear, 
Quarter ending : Pounds. 

heptember 80, 1891 828,923 

December 81,1881 1,i'1),821 

March 81,1890 8,200,225 

JaneaQ,1802 8,200,751-18,646,719 

Second Year. 

Quarter ending: Pounda. 

September 80, 1892 10.9'2,72S 

December 81, 1398 19,756,491 

March 81, 1898 29,666,909 

•Jone80,189e 85,000,000—95,275,615 

Total 106,922!w4 

• Hatimate of Ool. Ita Aver. 

The tin-plate industry has grown in 
spite of a bill having passed the House of 
Congress and hanging over our heads like 
the sword of ^Damocles, repealing the very 
law which only a few months previous 
had called this industry into life. 

l^e product of the last quarter of the 
fiscal year 1892-98 was .4,282 times 
greater than the production of the first 
quarter of the fiscal year 1891-92. Did you 
ever hear of any other industry increasing 
to such an extent within two years ? 

The following^ comments on the late 
Treasury Department report on the 
American tin-plate industry I have 
clipped from the Bulletin of the American 
Iron and Steel Association. 

OUB GROWING TIN-PLATB INDTJSTEY. 

Special Agent Ira Ayer's much-talked- 
of '* suppressed report " on tin' plate has 
been given out by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It shows that during the period 
from July 1, 1891, to March 81, 1898, the 
aggregate production of tin plates in this 
country from sheets rolled in the United 
States was 84,682,052 pounds. The ag- 
gr^^te quantity of imported black plates 
which have been converted into tin plates 
in the United States was 89,290,^2 
pounds, making the grand total of both 
kinds 78,922,884 pounds. The increase of 
the March quarter over the December 
quarter of tin plates produced in this 
coxmtry from domestic plates is 8,828,000 
pounds, and of tin plates made from im- 
ported black plate 6,481,000 pounds. Ten 
firms use their own black plates exclu- 
sively, thirteen firms use both 'American 
and foreign plates and nine use only for- 
eign plates. Agent Ayer states that his 
figures as given are made up from sworn 
returns of manufacturers, and l)e incloses 
the oaths to disprove the assertion that 
the figures of production are based on 
estimates. 

The report for the quarter ended March 
81, 1898, the last made, shows the total 
production to have been 29,566,899 pounds, 
or a total production for the fiscal year 
of more than 100,000,000 pounds. 

He gives figures which show that many 
of the tin-plate manufacturers are adding 
to their plants. No decrease of planter 
working force at the end of March is 
mentioned in a single case. 



Secretary Carlisle, in a letter addressed 
to Special Ageiit Ayer, has rendered an- 
important decision, in effect holding that 
tinned pla<e9 made from imported black 
plates are not *' produced" in the United 
States, within tiie meaning of the Tariff 
act of October 1, 1890. 

** While for the sake of uniformity in 
reports of the fiscal year 1898,** continues 
the Secretary, **you will construct your 
abstract and report of the last quarter's 
transactions (quarter ended March 81) 
upon thd same assumption, as regards 
black plates, as has governed the reports 
of the preceding quarters of the year, you 
are instructed to prepare an appendix 
showing the results of the year's do- 
mestic prpduction of tin plates made from 
imported plates as already explained. 
You will also report the facts relative to 
the manufacture of domestic black plates 
during the last fiscal year." 

The ruling of Secretary Carlisle is an- 
other damper on the prd)^ess of our in- 
dustry, to which I shall refer again later 
on. 

The reason why this industry was not 
developed before was because never be- 
fore the McEinley Bill was passed did 
the industry receive equitable treatment 
and consideration by the United States 
Government, and without that it could 
not exist. An erroneous Treasury De- 
partment decision, the misplacement of a 
single little comma, caused probably by 
the lack of knowledge of the Secretary 
then in of&ce, as to what tin and teme 
plate consisted of, has retarded to the 
extent of a full quarter of a century.the 
development of an immensely valuable 
industry. 

I suppose all of you gentlemen are by 
this time sufficiently informed as to what 
tin an^ teme plates are, so that I need 
not « go into details ^boutthe process of 
manufacture. I will simply ' exhibit a 
few samples which will show you what 
are : 1, the pack of sheets as it comes 
from the rolling mill ; 2, the pickled and 
annealed shee];; 8, the pickled and cold 
rolled sheets (finished black plate); 4, 
the bright tin nlate, coated by oil process ; 

5, bright tin plate coated by acid process ; 

6, three grades of terne plate, with more 
or less coating of the teme mixture. 

Through the law of 1890 the industry 
was gpranted Protection by an import 
duty which is in harmony with the rate 
of duty levied on the products which 
enter into the manufacture of tin and 
teme plate, and this is the first time our 
industry has ever been accorded equity 
and justice. 

Some of the people who were ready 
and willing to invest their cap'tal, knowl- 
edge, skill, energy and labor in this in- 
dustry, as soon as equity was granted, 
did so. Others, however, were scared by 
the passage in the House of the Bunting 
bill. The Spooner amendment to the tin 
plate clause which was made in the Sen- 
ate, however,' has acted as a strong 
stimulant to the rapid development. 



, THE S?OONBR AMENDMENT. 

This*amendment reads : 

** Provided, That on and after Ojctober 
first, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, 
tin plates and teme plates lighter in 
weight than sixty-three pounds per hun- 
dred square feet shall be admitted free of 
duty, unless it shall be made to appear to 
the satisfaction of the President (who 
shall thereupon by proclamation make 
known the fact) that the aggregate quan- 
tity of such plates lighter than sixty-three 
pounds per hundred square feet produced 
in the United States during either of the 
six years next preceding June thirtieth, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, has 
equaled one-third of the amount of such 
plates imported and entered for consump- 
tion during any fiscal year after the pass- 
age of this act, and prior to said October 
first, eighteen hundred and ninety-seven: 
Provided, That the amount of such plates 
manufactured into articles exported, and 
upon which a drawback shall be paid, 
shall not be included in ascertaining the 
amount of such importations : And, pro- 
vided further, That the amount of weight 
of sheet iron or sheet steel noianufactured 
in the United States and applied or 
wrought in the manufacture of articles 
or wares tinned or teme- plated in the 
United States, with weight allowance 
as sold to manufacturers or others, shall 
be considered as tin and teme plates pro- 
duced in the United States within the 
meaning of this act." 

Several of the parties interested ob- 
jected to this amendment as a cumber- 
some rider which would have the effect 
of deterring many from investing their 
money for fear that the limit could hot 
be reached. Others, however, who had 
full confidence in the resources and abil- 
ity of this country, accepted the provision 
readily, especially as we received the as- 
surance that if such was enacted into 
law no change could be made until the 
time had expired. The result was that 
immediately after the passage of the 
McKinley bill an association was formed, 
the noiain purpose of which was the dis- 
semination of knowledge regarding the 
manufacture of tin plates, and to other- 
wise encourage capitalists to invest their 
money in this industry. Those who had 
already facilities for manufacturing tin 
plate threw open their works for inspec- 
tion to those who contemplated becoming 
competitors. In short, we had to invite 
competition. 

Tnere are now forty-two firms engaged 
in the manufacture of tin plate, and while 
they are friendly and impart knowledge 
to one another readily, not once has 
there been a suggestion made that we 
should combine to force higher selling 
prices, all assertions to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 

Under the plea that we had six years' 
time to demonstrate what we could do, the 
association of which I am now the presi- 
dent hasinduced many of the above named 
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fimiB to embark in the businees, and as far 
as we on the manufacturers' side ar» con- 
cerned, we had honestly no donbt that 
l^is prdmise would be kept, for we con- 
sidered the law, as passed, A solemn bind- 
ing contract between the United States 
Government and whoever would invest 
his money in a tin-plate manufacturing 
plant. 

To our regret we learned at the time 
the Bunting bill was passed by the House 
of Congress that we could not have any 
legal redress in cas^ that the bill became 
a law, and the consequence was that 
millions of dollars which would otherwise 
have been invested were withdrawn. If 
it had not been for the Bunting bill, and 
the agitations of the importing interests, 
we for our part would very likely have 
filled the full conditions of this agreement 
already during last fiscal year. As it now 
stands, we have produced last year nearly 
50,000 tons when it requires us to produce 
85,000 tons to meet the provision. 

And, gentlemen, we feel, and the 
people of the United States will certainly 
side with us, thf^t while we have no law 
by w^ch we can compel the United 
States Government to live up to a con- 
tract, the moral obligation on your part 
as law makers remains all the same. 

We, for our part, have so far kept our 
promises. We have established the in- 
dustry. We have not advanced the 
pricte by combination or trust. We have 
paid our workmen the wages we promised 
to pay, and our selling prices at present 
are about as' low as the average at which 
consumers have bought during the last 
ten years, all of which we hope to be 
able to prove to you by statistics and 
facts. 

I append a table copied from report 
furnished by the N. ^Sk G. Taylor Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, to the Bureau of 
Statistics. 

Talaea IC 14 z 20, 112 Sheets, f.o.b. 
liiverpool or Bnfflfsli Siklpplne 
Porte) Casli, liose 4 per cent. 



Taluea IC 14 z ^0 In Store, Plilla- 
4elpM« or Neur Tork, Gaeb, liees 
One-liair Per Cent t « 



Year. 



Tear. 


Meljn grade tio. 


Coke tin. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


1885 

18f6 

1867 

1888 .. . 

188© 

18U) 

1871 

1872 

1878 

1874 

i§S::-:: 

I87f 

Ib80 

1881 

1888 

1888 ..... 

1884 

1886 

IS? •::• 
S8.::::: 

uoo 

1881 


B.d. 
808 
888 
280 

810 
48 
488 
870 
860 
270 
888 
800 
870 
840 
810 
8L0 
8U8 
19 

IHO 

180 

808 
210 
888 


8.d. 
840 
888 
860 
868 
866 
^ 866 
870 
880 
860 
846 
868 
880 
800 
190 
190 
800 
190 
199 
190 

17 
160 

To 

18 6 
18 0. 


8.d. 
840 
860 

To 

880 
286 
868 
400 
850 
2M6 
870 
iCl 6 

17 
880 
800 

18 
180 
16 6 
156 
160 
14 
150 
14 9 
160 


s.d. 
806 
810 
81 
808 
81 
810 
886 
880 
860 
880 
800 
116 
17 
180 
14 6 
14 6 
14 
15^ 
14 
14 
186 
188 
188 
189 
189 
188 
180 



Melyo grade tin. 


Coke tin. 


Highest. 


Lowest 


Highest. 


Lowest. 


$9 00 


•885 


$7.26 


$7.0) 


W.OO 


n.:s5 


7 76 


7.00 


9.»75 


8.85 


8 875 


7.125 


18 75 


9.60 


18.50 


8.25 


18.60 


9.75 


10.60 


9.60 


11.00 


9.8i5 


8.75 


7.60 


10.00 


7.60 


7.875 


6.86 


7.875 


7.00 


8.685 


6.875 


6.876 


8.125 


600 


5.875 


6 185 


5.875 


5.8X5 


4.886 


8.875 


5.875 


7.60 


4.875 


10.00 


6.00 


8.685 


4.875 


6.085 


8.00 


6.76 


4.875 


6.60 


6.85 


5.60 . 


4.875 


8.875 


6.85 


5186 


4.875 


8.00 


6.76 


4.875 


4.«) 


5.75 


5.6U 


4.75 


4.25 


5.75 • 


5.875 


4.50 


4.25 


6.125 


5.50 


4.75 


426 


6 186 


5.875 


4.75 


4.876 


6.875 


6.80 


5.185 


4.3T5 


8.50 


6.1«5 


5.75 


4.60 


7.00 


8.90 


6.875 


6.125 



The present price in England of Melyn 
grade tin is 15 shillings, and of coke tin, 
11 shillings 9 pence to 10 shillings 9 pence. 
In New York or Philadelphia, Melyn 
grade tin, t<(.25 ; coke tin, (6.25 to |5. 

The average price in England of Melyn 
grade tin over the last ten years is 18 
shillings, and the average price of coke 
tin, 14 shillings 4 pence. 
. Very tmly yonrs, 

N. & G. Tatloe Company. 
S. G. Brock, Esq., Chief of Bnrean of 
'Statistics, Washington, D. C. 

ANOTHER PRESENTATION. 

. Gentlemen, we Jiaving honestly en- 
delivered to keep onr pr<»nise8, we have 
a moral right to demand of yon that j(m 
will not commit a hreach of contract by 
repealing the tin-plate clause of the Tariff 
law of 1890 previons to October, 1, 1897. 

The late decision of the Secretary of 
the Treasury referred to above would, if 
maintained as jnst and correct, necessi- 
tate a little more time in which we conld 
reach the specified limit, but if yon will 
gpiarantee to us at yonr present session 
that the law shall not be interfered with 
we wHl not find it very difficult to induce 
sufficient more capital to invest in rolling 
miUs to not only produce one-third but 
three-fourths of the consumption with 
strictly American black plate before the 
expiration of the limit set by law. 

I refer yon- to appended letters from 
the Falcon Tin Plate & Sheet Company, 
New Castle Tin Plate Company and sev- 
eral others, giving further -evidence in 
favor of what I say. 

Another point of equity which I desire 
to make is that the present duty on tin 
plate is not more than a consistent pro 
rata duty as compared with other prod- 
ucts fwhich enter into the manufacture 
of tin plate, or which are Hmilar in their 
substance, to wit : 



Iron ore 

Pig meial 

Bteel Dillets 

Biirs ... 

Ck>miDoo sheet Iron 

No. 2;4irauge.. 
Common sheet iron 

No. 80 gauge . 
Plokled and cold 

rolled sheets No. 

80 gauge 

Galvanized sheet 

Iron No. 80 gauge 
Tin and teme plate 

cheapest quality. 



ft*-*: 
aSBt 



$84)0 
12.00 
2a.00 
25.00 

80.00 

64.00 

76.00 
06.00 
100.0(f 



S 
« 
5 



$0.76 
6.00 
8.00 

10.00 

22.00 
28.00 

88.00 
48.00 
44.00 



Ss 

II 

s 



Percent. 

60 
40 
40 

44 

48fi 

44 

46^ 
44 



Again I will say, I plead for nothing 
more than equity. 

The duty which has been placed on all 
of these articles is intended to overcome 
the differenp^ of the cost in this and for- 
eign countries of labor, machinery and 
supplies, rate of interest and running ex- 
penses, and if that policy is correct as to 
other products, why should it not be cor- 
rect as to tin and teme plate ? 

The following is a table which I have 
clipped frpm a pamphlet edited by Mr. 
Joseph D. Weeks of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which although perhaps not absolutely 
correct, gives you a fair idea of the differ- 
ence of the cost here and abroad : 

Comparative Batlmate of Cost of 
16 1-2 Boxea IC 14 z 20 Tin Plate 
in Walea and tlte United States. 



Materials, labor and cost. 



One ton steeel, 7 z ^ hars. 
Less 496 pounds snearlngs.. 

Af allable at 

Rolling 

Bebinding (oatoblng) ... . 

Doubling . .. 

Furnaclog (beating) 

Shearing 



Openfnit 

Cold roiling..,. 
Annealing.... 

Pickling........ 

Tinning ...... 

Washing 



Rising.... 

Rubbing and dusting.. 

Assorting boxes, Ac. .. 

Two and one-hajf pound 
tin per box,or4lH pounds 
perl6^ boies 

Allowances for scruff 

Coal ... 

Acid i'.. 

Palm oil 

Wood boxes 

Bran and middlings. . ^ 

Annealing boxes (wear and 
tear) 

CaftlngP, kc^ in the differ, 
ent departments (wear 
and tear) 

Management aqd clerks. . . 

Other labor and trade ex- 
penses 

Rates, taxes and bank 
obarg^. 



Coftofl6M boxes.. 
Cost of one box . . , 



H 


00 

♦»o 


11 


n 


00ie^l 


•U 


oHja 


|M 


^ 


H 


£ s. d. 






6 26 


$24.00 


$S5.P4 


00 


2.1'1 


2.84 


4 18 6 


ZLU 


88.60 


46 


106 


i.85 


18 


40 




88 


.88 


2.47 


81 


.74 


2.10 


18 


.40 


2.48 


10 


*24 


.76 


la 


.24 


M 


16 


.» 


.88 


18 


.40 


166 


40 
40 


.96 


\^ 


12 


jn 


.68 


10 


.44 


L28 


26 


.00 


1^ 


1U4H 


8J» 


an 


10 


.U 


jxr 


66 


IM 


1.80 


60 


1.44 


IM 


66 


16 


1.88 


8 m 


145 


L66 


26 


.60 


.60 


14 


.82 


.82 


80 


.72 


8.00 


20 


.48 


1.60 


60 


1.44 


4.60 


82 


.76 


1.28 


10 4 


M.14 


$80J8 


126 


2.07 


^55 
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In this table the cost per box in Wales 
is estimated at 12 shillings 6 pence,bnt only 
afewdajs ago, I had a visit from Mr. £d- 
ward8,an extensive tin-plate mannf actorer 
of Sontb Wales, who assured me that the 
total cost of cheap coke plate at his works 
did not exceed 10 shillings per box, which 
in America would be abont $2.42 per box, 
or not much more than the duty levied in 
this country. I have not the least doubt 
of the truthfulness of Mr. Edwards* as- 
sertion. The conditions in Wales have 
not materially changed in late years, and 
consequently the same cost price must 
have ruled for some time. Previous to 
the enactment of the McKfnley bill, the 
duty was 1 cent per pound or $1.08 per 
box. 'This added to the cost of tin plates 
at mill in Wales would make the total 
|8.60 — yet the lowest average selling 
price of coke plates in this country during 
the eleven years 1881-91 was, according 
to the table of the N. & G. Taylor Com- 
pany, as given before, $4.88, or just $1.86 
more than the cost at mill in Wales plus 
the duty. WlK) received that amount, 
which as a remarkable coincidence is 
within two cents the same as the addi- 
tional duty which was put on tin plate by 
the McKinley bill? Somebody has been 
taxing our consumers to the same extent 
all along, but the amount did not go into 
the United States Treasury. Somebody 
else has been receiving this tax for 
revenue only. 

Now; gentlemen, is it not much more 
desirable that this revenue should flow 
into the United States Treasury instead 
of into the^pockets of foreign manufact- 
urers and importers ? During the fiscal 
year ending June 80, 1898, there were im- 
ported into the United States 828,425,902 
pounds paying duty at 2^^ cents, or a 
total of 918,825,869.84. Is not this a 
pretty good revenue duty? especially 
when you consider the fact that such 
duty has given incidental Protection to a 
new industry, and that, besides the im- 
portations, ^ere were produced in this 
country 95,275,615 pounds, and that the 
selling price at the present time of* the 
cheapest grade of plate referred to in the 
above table is only (5.20, or only 84 cents 
above the lowest average. 

THB QTTBSnOK OF COST. 

The great cry of our antagonists, that 
the new duty would seriously enhance 
the cost of the workmen's 4ii^ner pail, 
has not been verified as yet. Tinware 
to-day is cheaper than« ever before. If 
you concluded to reduce the duties on the 
imports again, it may be possible that the 
cost of the dinner pail will be still lower 
for a short period of time ; but will the 
workman in such ca^e have anything to 
put in his pail ? And if, on account of 
the reduction in duty, all the tin-plate 
works in the United States have to shut 
up shop again and will have to withdraw 
from co'mpetition, will not the foreign 
manufacturers and importers put on the 
tax again for their own benefit? 



When previous to the passage of the 
Tin Plate bill I had made the assertion 
that we could make tin plate and sell at 
ruling prices, provided we were protected 
against severe foreign competition, I was 
severely criticised by several newspapers, 
as well as by certain members of the 
House, because I admitted we could meet 
present prices and still insisted that we 
should rob the people by still higher 
duties. Those gentlemen took it for 
granted that the American manufactur- 
ers willalwayscharge extortionate prices, 
but that the foreign manufacturer is so 
conscientious that he never takes more 
than a very small margin above his cost. 
Human nature, or the nature of business 
men is the same the world over. Every 
one will endeavor to get the highest pos- 
sible price for his product, no matter how 
low the cost of production is, and only 
the force of competition will bring down 
selling prices. While we do pay much 
higher rates of wages, our selling prices 
in this country and the selling prices of 
foreign manufacturers to consumers in 
their own country or in countries in 
which they have no fear of competition 
do not show the same great difference. 
The export invoice values cannot be taken 
as an exact basis for the market price. 
Every manufacturer who has large facili- 
ties must seek for a dumping ground »on 
which to tmload his surplus product. 
The United States, with its large consum- 
ing capacity, is the dumping ground for 
European manufacturers whenever they 
have a surplus product. 

THE DUTY AND DEMAND. 

The demand in each respective import- 
ing country makes the invoice value at 
the foreign port. Therefore* if you want 
to protect us at all, the rate of duty must 
be such that will protect us especially in 
times of severe depression. The simple dif- 
ference in wages will hardly be sufficient 
to protect us from an invasion of foreign 
goods whenever dull times set in in foreign 
countries, but we shall be satisfied if you 
will maint>ain the present ratio, which 
means that if you reduce the duty all 
along the line of the goods comprising 
the cruder forms of material, we shall be 
compelled to make an average reduction 
of 8 per cent, in wages all along the line 
for every ^0 cent of a reduction in the 
rate of ^duty. If you put it back to the 
old rate of duty as provided in the Bunt- 
ing bill, and which is 1 ^ cents per pound 
lower th|m at present, we must have 
wages 86 per cent, lower. If you put it 
on the free list we would have, to have 
our labor 66 per cent, lower than now, 
and then we would pay about the same 
wages which are now paid in European 
countries, and we would be still at a dis- 
advantage by having to pay 6 per cent, 
for money against 2>^ to 8 per cent, at 
which money can be had in most European 
countries, by a depreciation in the value 
of our plants, and by having to pay much 
higher rates of railroad freight to points 



which can be reached from Liverpool or 
Swansea cheaper by oceafi vessels. 

I desire to* call your attention to the 
significant fact that most of the import* 
era who have been antagonizing us do not 
desire tin plate on the free list. They 
want a duty of 1 cent a pound, because 
that is a protection to their business. It 
requires ready cash to pay the duty, and 
if it were not for that, every small dealer 
could do his own imx>orting. Hence it 
shows that a low rate of duty protects 
the importer; but does the importer dis- 
tribute the proceeds of his business 
amongst our own people and workmen 
the same as the manufacturer? No. 
Therefore, if there shall be any Protec- 
tion at all, place it where the most people 
are benefited, and where it will 3deld the 
largest incidental revenue. 

To-day there are very few consumers or 
usera of tin and teme plates who are op- 
posed to the present rate of duty. To the 
contrary, the large majority of them have 
changed their sentiments in our favor. 
As proof of this fact I will produce only 
one letter, but this one is but a sample of 
hundreds more which I can procure if you 
demand: 

Bernardin Bottle Cap Co. 
EVAKSVILLB, liTD., September 9, 1808. 

W. C. Cbonekeyer, Denmiler, Pa. 

• Dear Sir : I am in receipt of your let- 
ter of the 4th inst and fully note its con- 
tents. You ask for the views of our com- 
pany in regard to the present Tariff on 
tin plate. Answering you candidly, for 
eighteen months after the passage of the 
McKinley bill we looked upon this ad- 
ditional duty of one and two^ tenths of a 
cent per pound on tin plate as an outrage. 
This additional duty made a difference of 
about |8 per day on the tin that we used. 
Being aware that the trade would not 
stand an advance on our prices, and our 
profits already being small, you will 
readily understand that this was quite a 
loss to us. About eighteen months ago, 
when all the newspapera of the country 
wcjre filled with tin-plate statements, the 
Democratic papers saying that the Ameri- 
can tin-plate industry was a m3i;h, and 
the Republican papers were boasting of 
the progress that was being made in this 
direction, not knowing which to believe 
and being anxious to know. the true state 
of affairs, I concluded to mak^ a tour of 
investigation and to go to the tin-plate 
mills direct and see for myself what was 
being done. I first visited the Apollo 
Iron & Steel Company of Pittsburgh, then 
the United States Iron & Tin Plate Com- 
pany of Demmler, Marahall Bros, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., the Britain Tin Plate 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, and the plant 
at Elwood, Ind. At all these points I 
saw both the black plate rolled and tin- 
ned, asking for quotations from all these 
firms as I went along, which resulted in 
placing my order with your concern, 
from whom we have since bought our en- 
tire supply, an average of about 200 boxes 
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per month, at a cost of about 55 cents pe' 
box over the lowest price ^e had ever 
paid for imports tin prior to the McKin- 
ley Tariff bill going into effect, and we 
consider the quality of the American tin 
equal to this difference over the imported. 

In conclusion, notwithstanding that I 
have been a life-long Democrat, it would 
pain me very much to see any changes on 
the present duties made, which would 
have a tendency to cripple the present 
American tin-plate industry, and to 
cause those beautiful mills that I have 
seen to shut down and once more be com- 
pelled to use the rotten English tin plate 
that was dumped on this market before 
this great undertaking of supplying the 
American market with American tin 
plate. 

I feel confident that within a year or 
two at the most, if you are not disturbed 
by legislation, we will be able to buy 
our tin plate from the American mills 
for less money than we have ever paid 
for the imported. 

Very truly yours, 

A. L. BSRNABDIN. 



AMERICAN TIN PLATE. 



Statement Made by Mr. W. B. Leeds, 
Treasurer of the Ameriean Tin Plate 
Company of El wood, Ind., before tfie 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
Fifty-third Congress, on Thursday, 
September 14, 1898. 

As chairman of the Tariff Committee 
of the Association of American Tinned 
Plate Manufacturers, I come before you 
gentlemen incidently as a representative 
of the tin-plate industry of America, but 
absolutely as a representative of the 
American Tin Plate Company of Elwood, 
Ind. 

The history of the tinned plate from 
the political side is one with which you' 
are all familiar, but with the practical 
workings there are doubtless some points 
which I can furnish that may prove ben- 
eficial to us all in more thoroughly under- 
standing the situation as it now exists. 

The tinned-plate industry from its in- 
ception has been unfortunate in having 
been a football of politics, thus unfortu- 
nately arousing antagonisms, especially 
directed toward it. The defense and at- 
tacks of the press representing the i>olit- 
ical parties of the last campaign were 
themselves unfortunate, on account of the 
tremenddus amount of misinformation 
which lippeared in the columns of the 
various papers, and which, being widely 
read at that time, has clouded the under- 
standing of every one as to just what 
constitutes tinned plate. 

Your honorable body doubtless under 
stands thoroughly every detail of the 
manufacture of tinned plate, but it may 
not be amiss to state that the tinned- plate 
industry is as separate and distinct from 
the mining of tin ore and the making of 
pig tin as is tbe production of stove-pipe 



sheet iron separate and distinct from the 
mining of Bessemer ore at the head of 
Lake Superior to be turned into steel bil- 
lets in the great mills of Pittsburgh and 
others. 

DEVELOPMENT OP THE INDUSTRY. 

While I have personally seen in the 
Black Hills evidences of a large supply of 
tin ore, nevertheless the development of 
this industry is as separate from the de- 
velopment of the tinned-plate industry as 
they Are in Wales, the home of tinned- 
plate manufacture. There are some 50,000 
tons of pig tin used in Wales annually for 
the production of tinned plate, which is 
sent all ovei the world, while there are 
only some 5000 tons produced by the 
Cornish mines, and it is a question 
whether there is a pound of the Cornish 
tin used on the Welsh tinned plate. The 
home of the tin seems to be in the far 
East and Australia. From there the pig 
tin is now derived which supplies the 
world. 

The two great items of expense which 
enter into the production of tinned plate 
are labor and steeL 

In a box of tinned plate of IC coke 
qualitv, weighing 108 pounds, there is 
used about 2 pounds of tin and something 
like 180 pounds of steel, and a small 
amount of sulphuric acid and palm oil ; 
thus it is the high labor cost in the first 
place, the cost of steel in the second 
place, which controls the cost of produc- 
tion in this country. 

Pig tin is, and always has been, brought 
into this country by importers, being sold 
here for about the same price as in Lon- 
don. It is sometimes cheaper here, ow- 
ing to an excessive supply, and sometimes 
cheaper in England, owing to an excessive 
supply there, the prices being generally 
stable all the world over, excepting so far 
as the Tariff put on last July may affect 
the future price in this country, although 
it has not done so up to date, the price 
of pig tin being lower now than it was 
before the duty of four cents per pound 
was put on ; in fact, being lower since 
the duty was put on than at any time 
since we have been in the business. 

The American Plate Company was 
formed through the combination of a 
great many stockholders, the great ma- 
jority being persons of moderate means, 
there being very few wealthy men in the 
company. When the company first 
started we had our capital raised from 
150 stockholders, a great many of them 
in the employ of the company for which I 
work— the Pennsylvania Bailroad Com- 
pany—being young men in the offices 
who subscribed from $1,000 to |8,000. 
In fact, the largest stockholder of the 
original subscription did not exceed $5,000 
and they belonged to both political par- 
ties. We raised some $800,000, all of 
which has been invested in the tinned- 
plate industry. 

We confess that we all had confidence 
in our ability to manufacture in America 



anything which is manufactured any- 
where else in the world by mechanics, all 
things being equal. 

As the 98 per cent, of finished,tinned 
plate is sheet iron or sheet steel, and as 
America was then making the finest sheet 
iron or steel in the world, we felt there 
was no reason why we should not suc- 
cessfully produce a merchantable article. 
With this feeling, the money was sub- 
scribed and with this feeling the invest- 
ment was made, and to-day we have in- 
vested in Elwood in machinery, buildings 
and facilities for manufacturing tm plate 
$800,000. 

All of this $800,000 was invested by 
persons, few of them wealthy, simply as 
a saving fund of their own, on the strength 
of the law passed by the United States 
saying that Protection would be afforded 
them in this country for at least five 
years, at the expiration of which time to 
be removed unless we were manufactur- 
ing a certain proportion of the total 
amount consumed in the tountry. These 
stockholders of ours, all of them citizens, 
and good ones, invested their money in 
good faith. There seemed to be a doubt 
manifested by Congress when it passed 
the law that tinned plate could be success- 
fully produced in America, for which 
reason the clause was inserted requiring 
a certain proportion to be produced within 
five years, or the Tariff to be taken off in 
consequence. In this connection the 
Welsh are openly saying through their 
press that they are 'very much in hopes 
the Tariff will not be removed at all now, 
as the effect of the political canvass has 
kept money from being invested, and the 
fear of political changes and that the 
Tariff will be removed within the speci- 
fied limits keeps capital intimidated, with 
the result that enough tinned plate will 
not be manufactured, as the lime will 
soonbe too, short for erecting necessary 
plants to reach the proporiion required. 
The Tariff will then be entirely removed 
and they will have a complete monopoly 
of the tinned plate trade in America, as 
they have had in the past, but free from 
any duty restraints. These foreigners are 
bimking upon this. 

Had it not been for the feeling that 
tinned plate could not be manufactured 
in this country this condition would not 
have been made, but as we have accepted 
this condition, and as we have gone ahead 
with this understanding, we feel justified 
in asking that the promise to us be kept, 
and that we be allowed to develop our 
industry without the tremendous antag- 
onism which has been blocking our way 
in the past. 

Our stockholders have not invested 
their money for political effect, but only 
as a business investment, and I as an 
officer of the company am not conducting 
the bhsiness for political effect, but to 
show the men who have entrusted their 
capital to my management that I wfH look 
after it properly for them. ^ 
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dp to date, although oar stockholders 
hare had their money invested two years, 
they have not received any returns, and 
with the present condition of trade their 
courage will have to be sustained with- 
out the influence of dividends for many 
weary months longer, as the contention 
the company have had with conditions 
unprecedented will render us for a long 
time unable to declare even a moderate 
capital return on the investment. 

The Protection afforded to-day to the 
manufacturer of tinned plate has not, up 
lo date, yielded any returns, as it has 
been consumed' in his experiments in get 
ting started and getting his mill upon a 
good working basis, and by the large 
wages paid the men whom he employs. 

THE QUESTION OP WAGES. 

This large wage question is one of the 
points which now control us. We fay 
very much higher wages in all branches 
than are paid on the other sf4e,-and to- 
day, in their desperate effort to secure the 
American market, the Welsh manufact- 
urers are making reductions in the cost 
of manufacture, throwing away their 
profits entirely, indicating a condition of 
affairs existing on the other side, possible 
through the long control which they have 
had over their men, which cacfnot be 
brought about in Amenca short of a des- 
perate struggle with a tendency toward 
anarchy, as the wages we coald offer our 
men in order to compete wit^ the exist 
ing English conditions would be such as 
would at first seem an absolute impossi 
bility for them to accept, and when the 
final acceptance comes it will only be 
through the long weary road of starva- 
tion, which I, as a manufacturer, trust I 
may never be called upon to put into 
effect. 

It is a f oregoife conclusion that we can- 
not run our mill at a loss. If the Tariff 
is reduced our mill has to stop until our 
wages can be adjusted to the same basis as 
our competitors on the other side have, 
and in order to do this we must go to a 
lo^er basis for labor in America than 
now seems possible and allow sufBcient 
to support the men and their families, 
with no possible chance to lay up any- 
thing for a rainy day. 

In proof of this I would like to cite 
some comparisons : We pay our rollers 
24 cents a box as against 7 cents per box 
on the other side, and we pay through 
the rolling mill at the rate of 8 and 4 to 
1, and in the tinning house 2 to 1, paying 
12 cents a box for tinning, washing, and 
4 cents for rising, as against 6 cents and 
2 cents on the other side. We pay our 
engineman to drive our engines in the 
mill $60 per month, or |2 per day, as 
against $5 per week on the other side. 
For day labor in our mill we pay $1.40 to 
$1.65 per day; on the other side $4 and 
$5 per week is piaid. We pay our men in 
charge of pickling and annealing $2.50 to 
$4 per day, whereas on the other side 



they pay $7 per week and $10 per week. 
We pay our superintendent $8000 per 
year, and this is not an excessive price 
for a man with the experience and ability 
necessary to manage 400 or 500 men and 
the material for the business we do, based 
upoa American practice. On the other 
side the mill is handled by a man who is 
paid less than $1000 a year, who also does 
the roll turning. 

In our tinning house we pay a man $5 
per day as a. foreman. This is not an ex 
cessive price for a man who has cbarge 
of a tinning house as large as ours, and 
who has the skill and experience neces- 
sary to conduct the business successfully 
and handle the men under his charge. 
On the other side they p4y a man from 
$50 to $60 per month for doing the work. 
^ We have clerks in our office and time- 
keepers and a secretary and bookkeeper 
who are paid $60, $75 to $150 per month, 
whereas on the other side they have 
clerks for $80 per month, and man to 
take charge of the office for $50 to $60. 

I do not think I have quoted you any 
prices which seem out of the ordinary for 
American labor. A man must have suf- 
ficient mon^ to support his family and 
enable his children to go to school a cer- 
tain number of yeartf, in order that they 
may acquire knowledge sufficient to en 
able them to become intelligent artisans 
and to proi)erly judge of parties and 
measures, thus forming an intelligent 
franchise, upon which the foundation of 
our country rests. On the other side, I 
am informed that the children are put 
into the factories at eight and nine years 
of age, although it seems incredible, and 
yet all the men we have who formerly 
lived on the other side say they started 
in at eight and nine years of age, and 
have been working in the mill ever since. 
They are paid 70 cents per week at first, 
and work up on through boy and girl 
labor to $2.50 per week, and there they 
stay until they get some position in the 
skilled force, unless perforce they drop 
into the army of starved manual labor- 
ers. We do not pay a person in our mOl 
less than $1 per day, and this is for the 
smallest boys and girls we use. Our day 
laborer is based, as I said before, on $1.40 
to $1.65 per day, and we use day labor in 
many parts where they use women on 
the other side. For instance, the pick- 
ling is a nasty, wet and hard job. On the 
other side they use women to do this at 
$2 to $8 per week, whereas we are com- 
pelled to put in men at $1.40 per day. 
We could not get women to do the 
work, and in many instances they sub- 
stitute this cheap labor for our men. 

EFFECT OF A REDUCTION. 

It may be said that some of our men 
can afford to be reduced. There are some 
men whose wages can possibly be brought 
down a small amount, but the great bulk 
of the men drawing wages from $1.40 to 
$2 per day, and the women and boys, from 
15 to 16 and 17 yearSi of age, making 



$1 to $1.25 per day, cannot be reduced 
unless they reduce their living to the ba- 
sis adopted on the other side, which is 
meat once a week with the strictest econ- 
omy, each year becoming one weary round 
of toil devoid of pleasure, happiness or 
any form of enjoyment. If, by reducing 
the tariff on all conmiodities, the margin 
for labor is brought down to the basis of 
that on the other side, then the American 
workman m^ustcome down to the basis of 
the other side, as we have^ to bring our 
.wages down accordingly. But this can- 
not be done in this country without the 
bitter experience of hunger and strug- 
gles verging on revolution, and not until 
the laboring man is brought to understand 
that it is hopeless for him to expect any- 
thing better, then starvation compels him 
to accept the inevitable. I do not beUeve 
any one of you, if you could see the con- 
dition which would stare these men in 
the face if the Tariff were reduced, would 
care to bring it about. I believe the pol- 
icies of the present political parties would 
be changed before such a state of affairs 
could be brought about ; but we ask that 
it be not attempted, but that we be Ipft to 
go ahead with our business, thus taking 
care of our working people, taking care 
of the community in which we have lo- 
cated, and taking care of the small stock- 
holders who subscribed their little ** all," 
that we might make the experiment of 
manufacturing tinned plate in America. 
These difficulties I speak of are not tin 
plate alone, but they are bound to come in 
through our raw material, which is the 
steel billets. Baw material is all things 
to all men. The consumer to whom 
we sell our plate considers our prod- 
uct his raw material ; we consider 
the steel billets or blooms our raw mate- 
rial ; the steel man from whom we buy 
6ur billets considers the ore his raw mti- 
terial ; the man who mines the ore con- 
siders the labor his^ raw material, with 
labor the constant for alL 

Reducing the Tariff on all sides would 
make such a tremendous aimy of unem- 
ployed workmen during the readjustment 
of business upon the new lines as would ^ 
bring down wages to the point which has 
made EIngland the most successful manu- 
facturing country in the world, and en- 
abled her to throw her doors open wide 
and challenge the world on a Free-Trade 
basis ; but which forced one who investi- 
gated the matter to wonder with what 
hellish ingenuity capital had been able to 
discover upon just how little a man could 
live, keeping soul and body together, his 
future being provided for by the poor- 
house, supported by the State. 

But we ask you, gentlemen, to keep in 
good faith the promises of the United 
States that the Tariff will not be dis- 
turbed for five years, and thus prevent 
this long period of unprofitable strife and 
hungry expectation on the part of the 
laborers waiting until their stomachs tell 
them they must accept whatever wages 
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are offered in order to compete with their 
English brother. And of what avail will 
it all be? Tinned plate has practically 
been a monopoly of the Welsh for years, 
and the price we have paid them in the 
past has shown what we may expect in 
the fntore, nnless thej have to contend 
with the competition of the American 
mannfactnrers. There never has been a 
time when they have not felt that any 
dolliur they wonld wring out of the Amer- 
ican people was not justly * extracted. 
Their tinned plate is all made in a small 
area, and the product is handled through 
what is known as the metal exchange, 
being bought and sold by brokers as 
wheat, com and other grains in this 
country. In many cases the brokers buy 
at low prices and hold, expecting to sell 
to the American or foreign consumer 
later, and, the figures that I now quote 
show the increase in price, owing to the 
large increase in duty has been merely 
nominal, while the consumers of this 
country are not paying one cent of this 
tax, but the producer in Wales is. Large 
consumers in this country say that if the 
Tariff were taken off, after the Welsh- 
men have strangled the American indus- 
try, the price would be put up so as to 
recompense them for the loss incurred in 
the present fight. In proof of this I cite 
this letter which I have here from the 
Anglo Swiss Condensed Milk Company: 

AN INTBRBSTING LEITBR* 

W.'B. Leeds, Esq., Abunoton Hotel, 
Washinoton, D. C. 

Dear Sir : The inclosed statistics per- 
taining to the cost of tin plates, duty 
paid, before and after the McEanley act, 
are forwarded to you at the request of 
the American Tin Plate Company. Ill 
giving in this evidence you may be asked^ 
since the name of our company is in a 
foreign form, if we are a foreign corpo- 
ration. The domicile of the company is 
at Cham, Switzerland, but the company 
was organized by Americans, has always 
been managed lay Americans, and a con- 
siderable part of the capital is American. 

This comjNmy has invested in the 
United States in plants at . Middletown, 
N. Y., and Dixon, IlL, nearly $800,000 ; in 
plants and running capital together, over 
$1,000,000. 

So far as operations are carried on in 
the United States, the business must be 
looked upon as an American industry, 
employing American labor, purchasing 
American sugar and American milk, as 
well as many other less important Amer- 
ican materials. 

At the time the McKinley act was un- 
der consideration, the Anglo-Swiss Con- 
densed Milk Co., through its General 
Manager, by letter to the Committee of 
Ways and Means in Congress, advocated 
t^e doubling of the tin plate duty, pre- 
dicting that the advanced duty wouldliot 
increase the cost of the tin plates for the 
American consumer, believing at the 



same time that c(3npetition in manufact- 
uring plates between American and Eng- 
lish manufacturers would result in a 
better quality of tin plates produced in 
America than are obtainable abroad. 
American tin plate used by this company 
proved to be very superior to any Euro- 
pean manufacture. 

In a letter dated August 24, 1898, the 
manager of this company's London 
branch writes the General Manager in 
New York as follows : 

" My opinion is that the English tin- 
plate^makers are working at the lowest 
possible margin in order to prevent a 
number of tin-plate factories from spring- 
ing up and succeeding in America. Im 
mediately, however, the American Pro- 
tection is withdrawn, you may be assured 
that the English tin-plate people will 
have achieved their end and up will go 
their prices. I think it altogether prob- 
able that English tin plates will cost the 
Americans as much after the duty has 
been removed as they do to-day." 

The Anglo Swiss Condensed Milk Com- 
pany, unlike most (if not all) of American 
tin-plate importers, did not stock them 
selves for future use just prior to the en- 
forcement of the McKinley act. True, at 



As large consumers of tin plates we 
protest against any alteration of the 
present duty on the same. We protest 
alike in our own interest and in the in- 
terest of the American tin-plate industry* 

Yours truly, 
Anglo-Swiss Condensed Mile Company, 
Geo. H. Page, General Manager. 

The Americans have never yet given 
up a struggle, but have always gone 
ahead, mie past has shown that the 
American manufacturer is content with 
but a fair i>ortion, and is perfectly will- 
ing to divide with his men. Bat let it be 
a fight to death, let him be forced to 
come into competition under lower duties 
all around— his capitaris invested in his 
mill, and all he can do is to sit down and 
wait until nature turns to his aid and 
forces the men back to work upon the 
terms offered by the Welsh master on the 
other side, unfortunately made necessary 
to be offered by the Americ<«n master on 
this side. * 

There luw been brought to me, by men 
who buy on the other side, another point, 
and from men whom one would naturally 
think would be opposed to the Tariff on 
tinned plate. They are now forctKl to 
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that * time tin plates were not pro- 
duced in the United States, but prospect- 
ive production in America, through the 
influence of the advance in duty, had 
exactly the 'same effect to cheapen the 
price of tin plates in England that actual 
production here would have had. In like 
manner the prospective abolition of all 
Protection has had the same influence, 
promptly felt, upon all Protected indus- 
tries that actual hostile legislation would 
have. 



buy tinned plate on the other side three 
or four months before they expect to use 
it, and the smaller men are forced to buy 
through the brokers, who have hereto- 
fore received a large prc^t ; they have 
been forced to pay the prices effected by 
the combination of capital on the other side 
with the importers on this side. A great 
many of these men say they are glad to 
see the American industry start up, as 
they can order tinned plate and have it 
delivered to them in two or three wteks, 
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which does not necessitate the large ont- 
laj of capital, which in the past has given 
to a few wealthy importing houses a 
monopoly of America's vast tinned-plate 
trade ; and besides this, if the tin is not 
satisfactory they can make a direct com- 
plaint and have it rectified, whereas on 
the other side it is absolutely impossible, 
except in rare cases, to know who makes 
the tin, it having i>a8sed through so many 
hands, while here they can make their 
complaints direct or return the tin ; and 
for this reason they are glad to see the 
American manufacturer starting up, even 
if they have to pay a trifle more, having 
the calm assurance that in a very few 
years the competition even in this country 
will decrease this slight advance in the 
cost which now exists between what was 
paid before the Tariff and what is paid 
under the Tariff, so before the five years 
have expired the American consumer will 
not be paying more than .before the duty 
was put on, and will also be able to get 
his supplies within two or three weeks 
without any investment of capital, from 
the American manufacturer right at his 
door. 

THB *' ROBBER BARONS." 

I have read a great many articles upon 
the "robber barons'' and the "robber 
Tariff," and I have with interest read 
everything in regard to the great Tariff 
struggle of 18d2, but I fail to see where 
there can possibly be any harm or loss to 
the country in allowing the tinned-plate 
Tariff, wl^ch is absolutely necessary for 
the continuance of our industry, to re- 
main as it now is, and on the other hand 
the benefits seem to me very large. It 
will enable us to manufacture some t2< 
000,000 worth of goods in this country for 
which we have formerly been compelled 
to send gold abroad. We have just had 
an experience which has severely taught us 
the value of our gold, that with the balance 
of trade against us, prosperity disappears at 
once, and with each day'sshipment of gold 
our chances of prosperity decrease pro- 
portionately. Here is an opportunity for 
an industry to be developed that will keep 
in this country $30,000,000, which vrill 
certainly go a long way toward any dif- 
ference in the bidance of trade against 
us. 

Besides this, it is yielding a revenue 
most urgently needed now of $15,000,000 
per year, or more than $1,000,000 per 
month. This revenue will not, of course, 
be obtained when we are manufacturing 
all the goods in our own country, but it 
will be now, when it is most needed, and 
if we can manufacture all the goods in 
our own country and sell it as cheaply to 
our consumers as before the Tariff of 
1891 was enacted, then the GN>vemment 
can well afford to spare the revenue de- 
rived from the tin plate, and take in its 
place the largely increa3ed balance of 
trade in its favor. 

Having invested our money in good 
faith ; having accepted the pledge as ex- 



tended by the accredited officers and in- 
stitutions of this Government in good 
faith; having on this acceptance gone 
ahead and invested our money and hav- 
ing turned out marketable tin in large 
quantities, the largtet of any manufact- 
urer; having done everything on our 
part indicating our desire and determina- 
tion to go ahead and become a component 
part of the tinned-plate manufacturers of 
America, and as we have shown that the 
American consumer has not paid one dol- 
lar from the increased duty, we feel justi- 
fied in appearing before you, gentlemen,, 
and asking on your part that you see that 
nothing is done by this Congress which 
will in any way jeopordize our interests, 
but that the pledge honorably given by 
our Qovernment be maintained inviolate. 

Time permitting I could continue in- 
definitely, showing how the Tariff, vitally 
necessary to our industry, does not tax 
the people; how the consuu^er is bene- 
fited through the product being manu- 
factured at his door ; how, during the 
long, weary months of our start, discour- 
agement sickening in its intensity pre- 
vailed; how odds, seemingly insurmount- 
able, showed endless accumulation ; how 
viciously we were assailed by a powerful 
press impugning our integrity, assailijig 
our credit in the commercial world, ap- 
pealing to our stockholders of the Demo- 
cratic faith to cast obstacles in our path, 
and even resorting to forgery that they 
vo^ht print over our stockholders' names 
offers to sell our stock at % discount, that 
the entire enterprise might stand'discred- 
ited financially ; how, with unassailable 
proof kindly brought home, we were 
assailed as the hirelings of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, with but a few 
mAu in our employ, all to be discharged 
after the election. 

How before this increasing antagonism 
we stood appalled with wonder and 
amazement, almost convinced that our 
honorable effort to promote industry and 
the general betterment of our community 
had indeed made us as a stranger in a 
foreign land, as one unclean. 

FOREIQNERS AGAHlbT AMBRICAK8. 

How desperately the Welsh manufact- 
urer is fighting to strangle this new 
American i^idustry now struggling for ex- 
istence against such monstrous odds. How 
the foreigner wages his desperate battle, 
intrenched behind the accumulated capital 
and experience of a century. How he 
now stands joyfully expectant, waiting 
for the Tariff changes which will restore 
him his threatened prestige. How he is 
assisted by the powerful marine, nour- 
ished with such care, who in many in- 
stances pay him to ship his product as 
ballast, provided they be allowed to keep 
it in their hold for two * or three trips. 
How their ships in many instances bring 
it free to th% country as ballast. How 
the i>owerful ocean lines make a through 
ocean and rail rate, delivering plates to 



Indianapolis, Chicago and other interior 
points for less than we can ship to New 
York City." How to-day there is a rate 
from Cincinnati to Kamsas City of 84 
cents per 100 pounds on domestic plate, as 
against 12^ cents on foreign plate. How> 
failing in success with all these tremen- 
dous and startling advantages in his 
favor, and with an American Congress 
still loyal to American industries, he 
hopes to transfer his plants bodily to 
America, and there do battle royal with 
us on our own soil. 

How the entire jobbing and consuming 
trade stands paralyzed as a purchasing 
power through the uncertainty produced 
by the anticipated Tariff changes. How 
every producer has curtailed his pur- 
chases to the minimum necessity of his 
secured trade. How labor stands aghast 
before the present condition, and trem^ 
biing for the future. How banking cap- 
ital looks askance at any form of accom- 
modation to manufactures liable to be af- 
fected through Tariff changes. How the 
ghastly falling off in freight business on 
the railroads has multiplied the army of 
the unemployed throuj^h the necessity of 
reducing force to meet the loss in busi- 
ness. How the intelligent employed and 
unemployed plaintively plead that they 
little dreamed that the change they asked 
for meant any change in their previous 
happy condition of employment, and how 
the unintelligent openly advocate upris- 
ings as a means of expressing their dis- 
content. HowX)n all our vlwt railway 
systems silent factories eloquently speak 
their keen apprehensions. How the erst- 
while teeming hive of -industry, the In- . 
diana gas belt, now stands a silent ceme- 
tery of depression, the empty factories, 
gloomy monuments of the country's 
pause and the laborer's want. How on 
all sides the helpless call aloud that you, 
gentlemen, may read again the oracle's 
scroll ere 'tis too late. How the now 
happy employees of our mill as I left it 
Monday, keenly appreciating the personal 
interest in my mission, looked me God 
speed for success, and could I but repro- 
duce here that mute appeal, my cause is 
won. 

I have strong. faith that I could take 
you, gentlemen, with me as a judicial 
court of inquiry, and honestly vdn the 
cause I advocate on its merits. I speak 
with malice toward none, but as one 
who entered the ranks of labor's honor- 
able army. If I appear before you wear- 
ing a sergeant's straps, I have not forgot- 
ten the boys in the camp. I do not nor 
cannot appear for the American Tin 
Plate Company. That is a certificate 
from the State; buildings, machinery, 
money and supplies all beyond the reach 
of change. I do appear for labor— on the 
one hand those who produce our commod- 
ities— ^n the other, those whose frugal- 
ity and economy furnished the means to 
sustain the labor, all still dependent on 
honorable laborfor their livelihood. Un- 
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rest has been rampant thronghout the 
land; manifestations of discontent have 
been accepted as jnst demands, and the 
ant sees the result of its toil vitally en- 
dangered by the beast. I believe the 
statesmanship which has always been in- 
herent within these walls at every crisis 
will prevail, and onr marvelous prosperity 
continue on apace. 

May your honorable body nail to the 
mast of the Ship of State the flag of 
American Industrial Independence, so 
that no matter what strife may develop 
amongst the struggling crew below, that 
bright banner may be first visible on all 
sides to the eyes of the Industiial Nations 
of the world as they come knocking at 
ouf doors. Yours truly, 

W. B. Leeds. 
Treasurer American Tin Plate Company 

of Elwood, Ind. 

THE STEEL INDUSTRY. 



Statement Made by the Hon. W B. 
Stirling, First Yiee-President of the 
Illinois Steel Company of Chicago, 
ni., before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee of the'FiftjT-thlrd Congress, 
on Monday, September 11, 1898 : 

Septembkr 11, 1893. 
Hon, William L. Wilson, Chairman, and 
the Members of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, House of Representatives : 
Gbntlemen.— I appear before you to- 
day as an officer of the Illinois Steel Com- 
pany to impress upon you the hardship 
that is entailed upon both capital and 
labor by either radical TariflP legislation 
• or uncertainty in regard to the same. 
When the five works of my company, 
representing an investment of about 
$80,000,000, are in full operatioiv we di- 
rectly employ not less than 9,600 men, to 
whom in 1892 we paid $6,522,000 in 
wages. 

Since January 1, 1898, our Union and 
Joiiet works have not been in operation, 
whereby 8,800 men have been directly 
thrown out of employment. Since July 
1, 1898, our Milwaukee wqrks have run 
barely half time, and at our North works 
only the finishing departments are in op- 
eration, making an additional 1,000 idle 
men. 

Within a week from this date our 
largest plant at South Chicago will also 
be idle, and the ranks of the unemployed 
will be swelled by an additional 8,600 
men; so that before the 1st of October, 
instead of having 9,500 men actively em- 
ployed at good wages we will have but 
1,100. 

At their various plants my company 
have eighteen blast furnaces; by next 
week none of them will be operating. 

During the whole of this year we have 
been greatly curtailing operations, and 
for the last two or three months have 
only had from two to four famaces in 
blast. 
Under these, conditions our purchases 



of iron ore have been merely nominal, 
and, compared with those of previous 
years. I think I am justified in saying 
that we have probably purchased one 
million tons less- than usual. 

What is true of my company is, I be- 
lieve, equally true of others, and this 
paralysis of the iron and steel trades has 
produced untold hu>dship6 in the iron 
ore regions of the three great States of 
Wisconsin, Michigan and Minnesota. 

When our works are in operation we 
are, of course, immense consumers of 
coal, both raw and manufactured into 
coke. From Illinois and Indiana we 
ought to draw 860,000 tons of coal per 
annum, or about three trains o* coal for 
every working day in the year. - 

From West Virginia and from Penn-« 
sylvania we ought to draw over 1,000,000 
tons of coke per annum, or three and one- 
half trains every working day in the 
year. To supply this coke alone would 
require an investment of about $5,000,000 
and the-regular employment of 1,800 
men. 

From the stone quarries of Indiana 
we ought to receive nearly 600,000 tons 
of limestone per year, requiring the con- 
tinual employment of two railroad trains 
of,40 cars each. 

A large amount of railroad equipment 
specially constructed for this traffic in 
raw materials is now idle. 

Our failure to consume this enormous 
amount of iron ore. coal, coke, limestone 
and other raw materials, of necessity 
throws but of employment, in addition to 
the men at the mines, large numbers on 
the railroads and on the lakes whose 
business it is to transport these mate- 
rials. 

The receipts of raw material and ship- 
ments of finished products by my com- 
pany in the year 1891 involved the hand- 
ling of 149,000 railroad cars, and in 1892 
158,000 cars, exeltisive of all the material 
received by water. 



THp IRON ore industry. 

I believe the importance of the iron ore 
industry of this country is greatly under- 
estimated. Its v«ry existence depends 
upon the maintenance of our iron and 
steel manufactures. To transport the 
product of the Lake Superior iron ore dis- 
tricts in the year 1892 would have re- 
quired the continuous service of 180 
steamers, making 25 consecutive trips, 
and carrying 2,000 tons on every trip. 
Or, in other words, the same vessel capac- 
ity that would move 800,000,000 bushels 
of grain upon the lakes were required to 
transport the iron ore. It is little wonder 
that the severe curtailment of freight this 
year has thoroughly demoralized lake 
rates and thrown out of business a large 
number of vessels. 

While a fear of radical changes in the 
customs laws hangs over this country it 
cannot be expected that the Iron and steel 
trades and their kindred industries can be 
in a healthy condition. 



While the side tracks of railroads in the 
iron ore and coal-producing States are 
filled with empty cars, and while mining 
villages are practically deserted, the pur- 
chasing power of our customers is enor- 
mously restricted. 

Belief can only be looked for by con- 
servative action on the part of Congress. 
I believe the other representatives of the 
iron and steel trades now present will 
agree with me that the present uncer- 
tainty as to future legislation is the main 
cause of the present depression. 

It is a popular fallacy that protected 
manufacturers are more interested in the 
maintenance of a Protective policy than 
are the laborers employed in such in- 
dustries. 

A great many figures have been com- 
piled relating to the interest that labor 
has in this question, and many wild state- 
ments have been published. 

A very minute analysis of the direct 
and indirect labor cost involved in the 
manufacture of steel rails at the works 
of the Illinois Steel Company, in the 
month of May, 1898, shows that in pig 
iron labor equals 77 per cent., material 
equals 28 per cent. ; in ingots labor equals 
79 per cent., material equals 21 per cent. ; 
in rails labor equals 80 per cent, material 
equals 20 per cent. 

A similar statement compiled in the 
y'ear 1890, when the cost of manufactur- 
ing was, owing to various causes, higher 
than the cost in 1898, showed that of the 
total cost labor amounted to 66.87 per 
cent., and material to 88.18 per cent. 

The cost of production by various 
causes has been cheapened between 1890 
and 1898, and as the total cost of the arti- 
cle is decreased, so the proportionate in- 
terest of labor to the whole is increased. 
Or, if the question be looked at from 
the standpoint of the price to the con- 
sumer, the relation of labor still remains 
the same ; all of which goes to confirm 
the accuracy of the statements made by 
spme of our well-known students of eco- 
nomic questions, who claim that never 
before in the history of this coimtry has 
labor secured as large a proportion of the 
price of any manufactured article, and at 
no previous period in our history has a 
laborer been able to purchase more of the 
necessaries of life with the proceeds of a 
day's toil. 

Investigation shows that at the Joiiet* 
plant of my company, between the years 
1886 and 1892, inclusive, the net advance 
in wages was 12 per cerit., while the net 
decline in the selling price of steel rails 
was 1\}4 per cent. 

In view of labor's very large share of 
the cost of manufacturing a given article, 
and in view of anticipated legislation, 
you will readily understand that the only 
wise course for a manufacturer to pursue 
is to insert in all labor contracts a clause 
stipulating that if Tariff legislation is 
enacted affecting the price of his particu- 
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lar commodity the labor contract must 
be modified accordingly. ' 

Theory for **free raw materials" is 
both deceptive and injnrions to our 
trade. What are raw materials? 

To the pig-iron manufacturer, iron 
ore ; to the steel manufacturer, pig iron 
and Spiegel iron ; to the rod manufact- 
urer, billets ; to the wire manufacturer, 
rods ; and so on to each more highly fin- 
ished grade of iron and steel. If the 
special interests of each manufacturer be 
given consideration, raw materials will 
cover nearly every article on the metal 
schedule. I firmly believe that there is 
no more necessity, or equity, in giving to 
the pig-iron manufacturer free ore than 
there would be in giving to the wire 
manufacturer free rods, or the tin-plate 
manufacturer free steel. If the door be 
once opened to this i)olicy it will destroy 
the whole fabric of our manufactures. 

Undoubtedly the majority of the 
branches are no longer *' infant indus- 
tries," nevertheless they cannot bear un- 
certainty or a vacillating policy. 

Let me refer for a moment to the in- 
dustry of manufacturing wire rods. In 
1888 a sub-committee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, when taking testimony 
on Tariff matters, received a delegation of 
manufacturers and importers of wire rods. 
At that time it was stated that the exist- 
ing mills manufactured about 275,000 
tons of wire rods per annum, and the 
manufacturers urge that the then exist- 
ing duty be maintained unchanged, 
claiming if that was done before long the 
manufacturers would supply the entire 
needs of this country. 

BOMB STATISTICS. 

An examination of statistics shows that 
out of a total supply of 882,000 tons of 
rods in 1888 we manufactured 78 per cent, 
and imported 27 per cent. Out of a total 
supply of 671,000 tons in 1892 we manu- 
factured 94 per cent, and imported 6 per 
cent., and that 6 per cent, was for re- 
export under a rebate of duty. We have 
therefore verified our claim. 

Of this largely increased tonnage my 
company manufactured 211,000 tons from 
July, 1888, to 1892, inclusive. We con- 
structed a special plant for that purpose, 
thereby providing an outlet for 985,000 
tons of raw material and supplies, and 
distributed in wages, directly and indi- 
rectly, about four and one-quarter mil- 
lions of dollars. 

This investment and employment of 
labor would never have been carried out 
but for the existence of thei necessary 
Protective Tariff upon wire rods. 

The vidustry of manufacturing spiegel 
iron has only assumed prominence in the 
last four years. Prior to 1889 the produc- 
tion never exceeded 50,000 tons per an- 
num, while in 1892 there were produced 
200,000 tons, of which the Illinois Steel 
Company manofactured nearly one*tMrd, 
diAwing their supplies of ore from 



Georgia, Virginia, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

While spiegel iron might be called a 
**raw material" to the steel maker, and 
therefore be admitted free, yet I be- 
lieve in a sufficiently high rate of duty to 
encourage, if not compel, the develop- 
ment of the natural resources of this 
country, instead of consuming the prod- 
uct of a foreign country. 

In 1888 I stated to the Senate Finance 
Committee the importance of a greater 
diversity of iron and steel manufactures. 
The McKlnley bill revived the cotton tie 
industry and inaugurated the manufact- 
ure of tin plates. The laboring men of 
this country are greatly interested in the 
maintenance of a sufficient rate of duty 
upon these goods (among others) to en- 
able them to be manufactured at home 
instead of imported. 

Relying upon the Protection insured to 
us by the McKinley bill, my company, 
among others, entered into the manufact- 
ure of tin-plate bars, and but for the 
threatened adverse legislation concerning 
tin plate I have good reason to know that 
a very large^ plant for its manufacture 
would by this time have been established 
in or near Chicago, which is one of the 
largest consuming markets for tin plate 
in the United States. 

If the same consistent Protection be ex- 
tended to tin plates that has been given 
to steel rails and other steel goods there 
can be no question but that history will 
repeat itself and this country be self -sus- 
tained in manufacturing at home all the 
goods of that kind that it consumes. 

I assert, moreover,, with equal confi- 
dence that under these conditions the 
consumer will buy his tin plates or his 
tin dishes before long at a lower price 
than ever before. 

WHAT IS ASKBD FOR. 

Without arguing the question further, 
I simply urge on behalf of my company 
and the large army of men employed di- 
rectly and indirectly through its opera- 
tions : 

1. That no changes in the metiU sched- 
ules of the Tariff be made. 

2. That "raw materials" be not ad- 
mitted free, because of the impossibility 
of denning what raw materials are, and 
because of the door that wou^d be opened 
wide for fraud in the free admission of so- 
called scrap as a " raw material." 

8. That the interests involved are so 
enormous in the mines, factories, quar- 
ries, railroads and vessels that the paraly- 
sis following a radical change in the cus- 
tom]^ laws would be nothing less than a 
national disaster. 

4. That the great expense attending the 
assembling of raw materials for manu- 
facturing iron and steel— owing to the 
vast distances in this country — and be- 
cause of the higher rates of wages paid to 
the men upon our railroads and vessels, 



rates of wages paid in Great Britain and 
on the Continent of Europe, necessitates 
the impoe^ition of an adequate duty to 
fully counterbalance this expense. 

5. I do not believe it would be for 
the best interests of this, country nor in 
accordance with the spirit of our institu- 
tions that the wages of our working 
classes should be reduced to the European 
level. 

6. The first cost of Construction of 
the numerous factories in this country 
has been enormoutsly in excess of that of 
our foreign competitors, and the rapid 
development of the art of manufacturing 
steel and Iron necessitates a constantly 
recurring expense of a like nature, there- 
by loading us down with a very heavy 
burden of fixed charges. 

It hardly seems necessary to point out 
the advantage to such States as Illinois, 
Indiana, West Virginia, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan, Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, in all of which my company alone- 
gives employment, and many other States: 
in having thousands of laborers well paid 
and actively employed in the mines, fact- 
ories and railroads, consuming a liberal 
share of the farm produce of these States^ 
(Signed) W. R. Stiruno, 

1st V.-P. Illinois Steel Co. 

At the conclusion of his written argu- 
ment Mr. Stirling read an extract from 
an address delivered by him in February, 
1838, at the first annual banquet of the 
Business Men's' Association, in Joliet, 111.,^ 
in which he said : 

It is no secret nor any cause for 
shame that iron and steel manufacturers 
in the United States absolutely cannot 
compete on even terms with the manu- 
facturers in England or Europe ; it would 
be difficult to find there a locality where 
iron ore and coal are one hundred miles 
apart, while Providence has so ordered 
the distribution of the raw materials in 
this country that we are compelled to 
transport them distances unheard of 
abroad. 

I think you will be surprised when I 
state that it required the consumption of 
four and two-thirds tons of raw material 
at the works of my company (and they 
are as well located as any) in 1887, in the 
manufacture of each ton of rails; that 
each ton of raw material was moved an 
average distance of 412 miles, at an av- 
erage freight cost of |2.04 per ton— K)r, in 
other words, the outlay for freight on 
materials used for each ton of rails man- 
ufactured amounted to (9.58. 

Is not this sufficient answer to the Free- 
Trader who, with untiring monotony, 
dins into our ears the statement "that 
the ocean freight on the finished products 
ought to be, and is, sufficient Protective 
Tariff.'' That ocean freight, let me tell 
you, is hardly— if ever— over |8 per ton, 
and more frequently from |1 to $2. If 
even yon are prepared to reduce the 
wages paid to all the workmen in the 
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transportatkni to the level of the wages 
paid abroad, jon cannot then overcome 
the difference existing through the enor- 
mons distances to be traversed in the 
SUtee. 

I quote a reliable authority when I say 
that a comparative statement of the 
wages paid to the employees of fifteen 
trunk lines in the States during the year 
1880, excluding general officers and 
olerks, showed the average to be more 
than double the rates paid the same class 
of labor in Continental Europe. 



THE PLATE GLASS INDUSTRY. 

Statement Made by £. A. Hiteheock, 
President of the Crystal Plate Glass 
Company, before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Fifty-third , Con- 
gress on Wednesday, September 18, 
1898 
Washinotoit, D. C, September 18, 1898. 
Hon, W. I^, WiUon^ Chairman, and Mem- 
bers of the Ways and Means Committee. 
Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : I 
neither intend nor desire to weary or 
worry you on the subject of plate glass, 
l>ut have asked for the hearing, so Idndly 
granted, simply because absence or silence 
<m the part of its representatiyes might 
be construed as indifference on tiieir part, 
and thus lead to such action of the com- 
mittee as would greatly jeopardize, if not 
destroy, an interest which, by judicious 
Tariff legislation, has reached gigantic 
proportions. 

We ask you on behalf of this interest, 
as well as the labor interests so closely 
identified with us, not to disturb the ex- 
isting rates of duty on plate glass, and 
we justify the request by asserting that 
we have already accomplished what you 
would seek to secure 1^ reducing rates— 
yiz., lovoer prices to the consumer , which 
prices are to-day less than one-half what 
they were ten years ago, while no change 
or reduction whatever has been made in 
either the Tariff or in the rates paid for 
labor done by our employees. The ex- 
planation is simple enough, and easily 
stated. 

The success of former years induced 
and resulted in the establishment of such 
an additional number of plants as to in- 
^^rease the output, and consequent com- 
petition, to an extent that compelled man- 
ufacturers to resort to and adopt every 
available improvement in machinery suit- 
able for their business ; to reduce the cost 
of steam power by expensive condensing 
apparatus ; to invent and put in operation 
automatic appliances for handling raw 
and waste material; to substitute and 
utilise certain kinds of the latter in place 
of the former ; and finally, to obtain the 
raw and manufactured materials used 
by them at figures which cannot be fur- 
ther reduced ; while, of course, steadily 
increasing output has further tended to 
^reduce the selling price. 



In this way has the American manu 
f acturer reduced cost and given the con- 
sumer the benefit of the result, as is shown 
by the decline in prices above referred to, 
until there now remains but one direc- 
tion in which cost can be further reduced 
and that is by a reduction of wages, which 
during the existence of the present Tariff 
have not been disturbed nor varied, but 
which must feel the full effect of any 
blow you strike against this industry, all 
other means for reducing cost having 
been exhausted. 

This is the one point I wish to empha- 
size, and shall be pleased to supplement 
and further explain the statement I have 
made by answering any questions or by 
giving such details as will the better en- 
able you to understand and appreciate 
the present situation of the plate-glass in- 
dustry. I am 

Your obedient servant, 
B. A. HrrcHCOCK, president. 
For the Crystal Plate Glass Comi>any. 

The following tables illustrating the 
rate of wages paid in American and Euro- 
pean factories were also submitted by Mr. 
Hitchcock. He explained that the prices 
given were for one man in each depart- 
ment, and did not represent the full 
amoimt of difference in wages between 
the two cotmtries. He estimated that the 
American wages exceeded the European 
wages, when including a full complement 
of help in each department, nearly 200 
per cent., instead of 120^ per cent. He 
also said that in every department they 
had reduced the cost of production to the 
lowest price possible except in wages; 
that wages had been fully maintained 
during the eighteen years of protection 
in this country, and that if the Tariff was 
reduced to a revenue basis the full effect 
of the same must be bom by wages. 

Comparative StatemmU Showing Bates of 
Wages Paid per Month in European and 
American Polished Plate Glass Works for 
Similar Service, 
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Grinders, third lay- 
ers 

Grinders, fourth lay< 
ers 

Grinders, Ihlzers. ... 

Grinders, Finishers.. 

Sand wheelers ■ . 

Mud wheelers 

Smoothers* rubbers.. 

Bzaminers 
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Foremen polishers... 
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Summary. 

Average cost of labor 
meltiDff and casting 
1.000 feet polished 
plate glass 

Average cost of labor 
grindin g and 
smoothing 1,000 feet 
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polishlDg 1,000 feet 
of plate glass. 

Average cost of labor 
preparing and mak- 
ing a 88.lnch melt- 
ing pot 
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Cost of Labor per Foot of Polished PkUe 
Glass Made at an English PlaU Glass 
Works During the Undermentioned Years, 

Pence 

rear. f^t. Gents. 

1882.... 6.20=1;% 

1B88 6.00 =12 

1884 6.79 =im 

1886 6J»=10^ 

1886 , 4.70= 9^ 

1887 4.60= 9 

1«8 4.74= ^ 

1889 4.69 = 9 



FLINT AND LIME GLASS. 

Statement of Mr. Georgre W. Blmfr of 
Pittsburgh in belialf of the Com- 
mittee representing the American 
Association of Flint and Lime Glass 
Mannfsctnrers before the Wajs and 
Means Committee of the Fiftj-third 
Congress, on Thnrsdaj, September 14, 
1898. 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen of the 
Committee : 

We appear as a committee representing 
the American Association of Flint and 
Lime Glass Manufacturers, an organi- 
zation embracing some 52 firms engaged in 
the mannfactnre of glass tableware, 
lamps and lamp shades and globes and 
the varions kinds of lamp chimneys. We 
have had serious competition in certain 
lines of our manufacture, especially opal 
shades, lamp chimneys and fine cut ware 
and light blown ware, from the impor- 
tation of this class of goods from foreign 
countries. 

We asked for a duty sufficient to afford 
us protection in the McKinley Tariff UU, 
but were only accorded a slight increase 
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in the dnties over the then existinx rates. 
We experienced no appreciable benefit 
from this slight increase, bnt, npon the 
other hand, the competing goods came in 
and were sold at old prices, and in some 
cases the prices were reduced. 

We appeal to jonr honorable body that 
if we cannot have the Protection asked 
for in oar efforts before the McKinley 
Committee, that at least the present 
rates be maintained, as whilst, the '* ills 
we have are hard enough to bear," we 
feel that any reduction would make mat- 
ters proportionately worse. 

Within the last few years lamps known 
as *• center draft "have been introduced 
into g^eneral use and are now selling in ! 
large quantities. The foreign manufact- 
urers have commenced sending into our 
markets chimneys for this class of lamps, 
and at prices we cannot compete with 
and have any margin of profit whatso- 
ever. •. 

We beg to say that any reduction in 
existing Tariff rates will be followed by 
still lower prices on these imported goods, 
which would in turn force us to reduce 
the price of skilled labor. 

In our industry, as in most 'others, our j 
inability to compete with foreign goods 
is almost wholly due to the difference in 
the price of labor. The difference in 
labor paid in foreign countries and burs 
is relatively as follows : 

In Austria and Bohemia the workmen 
get |t per day, where our x)eople make |4* 
per day ; the foreigners working an aver-, 
age of 12 hours, while ours will not 
Average more than 8. 

In Germany and Belgium the workmen 
l^et $1 per day where we pay |8 per day ; 
and in England $1 per day where we pay 
$2 per day. 

In all the controversies with our work- 
men, the association we represent has 
never been in favor of reducing the price 
of labor, believing that well-paid labor is 
the basis of the continued prosperity of 
our country, and that anarchism and 
socialism have no greater foe than well- 
paid labor. 

We could have submitted specimens of 
the various kinds of chimneys, shades, 
&c., which are imported so largely, and 
also have famished statistics showing 
quantity made in this country and the- 
-quantity imported, bnt thought it unwise 
to take up your valuable time. 

As stated before, we represent 52 firms 
that furnish employment in the aggre- 
gate- to twenty-five to thirty thousand 
people. Nine-tenths of our foctories are 
Jiow idle, owing largely to the apprehen- 
sion existing as to what action your hon- 
orable body w^l take on this (to us) all- 
important question of Protection. 

In thieir interest and behalf we submit 
this statement. 

Geo. W. Blair, / committee 
Daniel C. Ripley, \ ^onw^^tee. 



WOOLEN HOSIEBY AND 
UNDEBWEAB. 

Statement of the Hon. Titos Sheard of 
Utile Falls, N Y., in Behalf of the 
Mannfaotnrers of the Woolen Hosiery 
and Underwear Industry, before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
Fifty-third Congress, on Thursday, 
September 14,. 1898. 

To the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives : 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen : It is 
not my intention to take up too much of 
your time. I take it for granted an in- 
telligent body of gentlemen of your 
character and reputation are sufficiently 
posted upon the general principles of the 
Tariff, as you have been generally chosen 
from our representatives, as to your spe- 
cial fitness upon that subject. I may, how- 
ever, be able to enlighten you uppn some 
details of the business in which I am im- 
mediately engaged— knit underwear, com • 
monly called shirts and drawers. As to 
my competency to appear* befere you^ I 
may say that I worked in the mills as a 
boy in England, and also in this country, 
and for the past 25 years as a manufact- 
urer. At this time I have at work in my 
mills about 850 men, woimen and children 
engaged in the manufacture of knit shirts 
and drawers. There is employed in this 
country to^ay, irrespective of the mills 
which do not make their yam, commonly 
called cop yam mills, about l,50l) sets of 
knitting machines with carding and spin- 
ning facilities and other appurtenances. 

There is invested in those plants not less 
than 125,000,000, and there is constantly 
invested in the manufacture of shirts and 
drawers fully $60,000,000. We employ, 
directly and indirectly, about 40,000 per- 
sons, and pay in wages not less than 
$20,000,000 annually, and the output of 
these mills has been estimated a^ high 
as $60,000,000; this, I say, irrespective of 
cop yam mills, which have been variously 
estimated at from 25 to 60 per cent, of 
the whole. 

Speaking directly as a citizen of the Em- 
pire State in relation to this particular 
manuftusturing interest, I wish to impress 
the committee with the fact that fully 70 
per cent, of this industry is located and 
carried on in the State of New York, and 
that a much larger percentage of the 
production of this industry in the coun- 
try at large is marketed through its agents 
located in that State, thereby giving an 
additional employment to labor and en- 
ergy and capital than the measure of 
which I spoke. 

This industry has grown up under the 
present system of Protective duties, and 
we do not see how we can continue in 
the manufacture of those goods profitably 
to the employer and employee unless the 
present rate of duties is maintained. 
Under the present cost of manufacturing 



and under thejpresent circumstances sur- 
rounding onr industry, we most earnestly 
appeal to you to retain in our Tariff laws 
the full measure of Protection which we 
receive to-day as against the foreign 
product. 

One of the facts connected with the cost 
of our production to which I wish to call 
your particular attention is that of wages. 
From my personal investigation in Eng- 
land, and from statistics from reliable 
sources, I find that the wages per capita 
in hosiery in manufacturing districts 
average from $165 to $175 per annum ; 
while entirely from a practical point eft 
view, I am able to state to you the fact 
that the averages wages per capita in our 
knit goods industry is from $400 to $450 
per annum. This speaks volumes in it- 
self, yet it is only one of the conditions 
which go to make up the difference of 
the cost of manufacture between our 
country and the Euroi>ean, as it can be 
fully demonstrated that in Germany and 
on the CJontinent generally wages are 
much less per capita than in England. 

It is also well known that the cost of 
our plants exceeds the cost of European 
plants, as well as the cost of interest on 
the capital employed. 

I am instructed to present to this com- 
mittee the fact that we not only indorse 
the present Tariff as a whole, but under 
whatever changes may be proposed to 
make in the same,' we most emphatically 
indorse that form and system of Tariff 
which practices the ad valorem and spe- 
cific demand. 

It should be understood by this com- 
mittee that it is perfectly feasible, simple 
and easy to frame a Tariff on knitted un- 
derwear, which is wholly specific m form, 
or partly specific and partly ad valorem, 
which will be practicable and equitable 
in operation, and will avoid all the evils 
of undervaluation. This may not be true 
of other varieties of woolen goods, but it 
is certainly true of knitted fabrics. 

I am also especially directed to call your 
attention to the fact that under the pres- 
ent administration of the Tariff laws, 
shirts and drawers are properly ap- 
praised tmder Schedule K, paragraph 
996, as ** articles of wearing apparel.'' 

I may state that knitted oloth is made 
tyy the same process of preparation, card- 
ing and spinning into yam as woolen 
cloths, and that the cloth for knit goods 
is then made by knitting, instead of by 
weaving, as in woolen-cloth mills. Up 
to that point of the manufacture of our 
product we are entitled to the same Pro- 
tection as our brother cloth manufact- 
urer. In addition, however, to that 
measure of Protection, we are entitled to 
the additional one which may be ac- 
corded the clothing manufacturer, be- 
cause we take our cloth and manufacture 
the same into shirts and drawers for 
men, women and children, and are there- 
fore entitled to a Protection in a double 
measure as manufacturers of wearing 
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apparel. If the process of making our 
nnder wear was the same*as in Europe, 
where few manufacturers make the yarn, 
the cloth and the garment nnder the 
same management, then we should be 
provided for under separate sections, but 
so far as we can anticipate your action 
on ** clothing ready made, and articles 
of wearing apparel of every dtscription," 
we take it for granted that you will give 
the manufacturer of clothing the same 
amount of Protection as to the manu- 
facturer of cloth, and an additional one 
to compensate him for the further ex- 
• penditure in making up the same. 

It is also a significant fact that of the 
total cost of labor of our manufacturing, 
fully 75 per cent, of the whole is paid out 
for labor in making up the garment after 
the cloth is produced. 

The knit goods industry of this country, 
commonly known as shirts and drawers, 
is peculiarly an American industry. 
First, because we manufacture in this 
country more largely than in all the rest 
of the world put together ; and secondly, 
because we use all we manufacture, 
which is true of no other industry. We 
do not make those goods for export, but 
entirely for domestic use. It is within 
the life of comparatively young men when 
the product of one large mill would have 
supplied all domestic demands, but the 
use of knit underwear has become so uni- 
versal, both for men, women, children 
and youths, that to-day in our country it 
is an exception to find a single person out 
of the 66,000,000 who does not wear under- 
clothing of either cotton or wool. 

Our mianufacturers eo nearly meet the 
general demand that not to exceed 
$1,200,000 worth of knit goods of wool or 
part wool, of all kinds and character, are 
imported annually, and the few shirts 
and drawers are exclusively luxuries for 
the very rich. You will, therefore, see 
that should you reduce the duty upon 
this article, so as to admit of a larger 
importation, you would thereby displace 
an equal amount of production in this 
country, shutting up as many mills in 
proportion, and would deprive American 
labor of its legitimate fruits. You may 
reduoe the duty below the importing 
level on the idea that manufacturers 
must run their mills and employ labor, 
but you must not forget the fact that no 
law which you can pass will compel any 
of my brother manufacturers to start up 
their mills and run them at a loss. 

Raw materials must first be brought to 
produce goodp, wages must be paid to 
make these [goods, and when they are 
manufactured and ready for market, if 
they cannot be sold at a profit, the mill 
shuts down. There is nothing further 
for the manufacturers to economize ex- 
cept wages ; goods must be sold in com- 
petition with those admitted from foreign 
countries under low duties. If the man- 
ufacturer cannot make them to compete 
with the foreign goods, and secure a 



profit, he must n^essarijy reduce his cost 
of .production, which means a reduction 
of wages to the laborer. 

These are. vital points, and of interest 
to the whole country. I cannot believe 
that your policy is to so fix the Tariff 
that foreign goods may be imported, and 
domestic goods and domestic labor be 
thereby displaced by foreign goods and 
foreign labor. 

I have endeavored thus briefly to im- 
press you with the fact that it ia not en- 
tirely a question of Protection or Tariff 
for revenue only, but rather the choice on 
the part of those who shall dictate the 
revenue policy of our country as to 
whether we will consume the produce of 
foreign labor and leave our own in idleness, 
or whether we shall protect our laborers 
and enable them to receive proper and 
fair comx>ensation for that labor, and 
consume in our own country their prod- 
uct. 



COTTON HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR, 



Statement made by Mr. Owen Osborne 
of Philadelphia, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Hosiery Section of the 
Manafactarers' Clab, in behalf of the 
manufacturers of Cotton Hosiery and 
Underwear, before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Fifty- third Congress 
on Thursday, September 14, 1898, 

This delegation appears before your 
honorable body as representatives of the 
Cotton Hosiery, Shirts and Drawer^ 
Manufacturers of the United States. 

In urging upon you the importance of 
maintaining the whole schedule upon 
these goods as it now exists we speak for 
the knitting industry of the entire coun- 
try. 

We will confine ourselves first to the 
question of cotton hosiery, and in this 
connection advance the following reasons 
for preserving the existing rates : 

jFYr«<.— Importations of cotton hosiery 
have increased under the present rates. 

/Second.— Cotton hosiery, particularly 
the lower grades, have uniformly de- 
creased in price to the consumer. 

TTiird.— Labor has been fully employed 
and has been enabled to earn mo^e money 
than under the old rates. 

Fourth. — The foreign manufacturer has 
paid the tax, particularly on the lower 
grades of goods. 

Ftfth.—The number of factories mak- 
ing this character of goods has largely in- 
creased under tbe act now in force. 

Sixth,— The consumer in Germany pays 
more for the lower grade hosiery than the 
consumer in this country. 

In support of our first statement, sta- 
tistics for the year 1889 show the importa- 
tions of cotton knit goods to have been 
$6,889,825, and for the corresponding 
period in 1893 to have been |5.829,246. 
While this l^bows a falling off in value, 
the goods brought in in 1892 were much 



lower in price, and consequently many 
more dozens of goods were imported. 

For the year ending June 80, 1893, 
the importations of cotton knit goods 
amounted to |6,885,978, while for the 
year ending June 80, 1892, they amounted 
to $5,888, 652, showing fin actual increase 
in revenue for 1898, and, of course, a still ^ 
greater increase in dozens. 

As to our second proposition, that prices 
have uniformly declined under thehigher 
rates, we refer you to any honest mer- 
chant in the country. It is an indisput- 
able fact that for the past two years it 
has been possible to buy cotton hosiery 
"over the counters" from 10 to 25 per 
cent, cheaper than before the present act 
went into effect. This result has un- 
doubtedly been brought about by home 
competition, and the result is just what 
was foretold by manufacturers of this 
interest who appeared before the com- 
mittee of the Fifty-First Congress. 

Otfr third proposition, that labor has 
been steadily employed and has earned 
more money, is a fact well known to 
every manuf actuff r in the country. Un- 
til a recent period it was almost impos- 
sible for hosiery and knit goods manu- 
facturers*to secure help enough to fully 
operate their factories, and manufactur- 
ers were compelled to teach inexperienced 
hands at considerable cost to themselves. 

When we say in our fourth statement 
that the foreign manufacturer has paid 
the tax, especially upon cotton hosiery, 
we state what we believe cannot be suc- 
cef sfully disputed, when the fact is con- 
sidered that notwithstanding present 
duties, goods in this country are cheaper 
to the consumer. 

The foreign manufacturers were quick 
to see that in order to hold their trade 
with the United States it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to reduce costs of manu- 
facture as well as profits upon those 
grades of hosiery which, to quote from 
schedule, *^are valued under $2 per 
dozen.'* To this end, immediately after 
the passage of the existing act, a meeting . 
of manufacturers was called in Chemnitz^ 
Germany, when the workingmen present 
were addressed by a prominent manu- 
facturer from tbe balcony of a hotel,who 
stated that it was of the utmost impor- 
tance for them to hold the trade witii the 
United States, and to do this it would be 
necessary for the workmen to accept a 
decided reduction in wages; and they 
were given 15 minutes to decide between 
accepting the proposed reduction and en- 
forced idleness. 

The workmen promptly accepted. 

Since then the Chenmitz manufacturers 
have been sending cheap goods into this 
country, but at prices far below what 
they asked prior to the time when the 
present law went into effect. They w^ 
forced to thus pay the duty themselves 
simply because of the competition of the 
home manufacturer. 

To prove that th€ number of ftk^tories 
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engaged in the mannf aotnre of knit goods 
has largely increased, we refer >ou.to 
the American Directory of the Hosiery 
and Knit Goods Manufacturers of the 
United States, which shows the total 
number of such institutions in the United 
States for 1898 to be 998, and for the year 
1888 to have been 721, an increase of 273. 





1888. 


1888. 


Alabama 





8 


Oalirornla 
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Colorado 
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Conoecticut 


80 


8D 


Delaware 
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Geonria 

Illinois 


2 


9 


21 


27 


Indiana 
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IH 


Iowa 





6 


Kani^as. 


2 


2 


Kratuoky 


. . . 1 
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Louisiana 


8 


5 


Maine 
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9 


Maryland 


4 
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Massachusetts 


74 


116 


Michiffan 


») 


22 


Minnesota 
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Mississippi 


... 
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Missouri 
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Ne^iraska 
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New Hampshire 
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45 


New Jersey 


80 


26 


Hew York 


. .. 201 


2m 


North Carolina 
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18 


North Oakota 





1 


Ohio 


61 


40 


Oregon 


2 


4 


Pennsylvania 


162 


282 


Bbodelsland 


J6 


19 


South taroiina 


- .. 1 


1 


Texas 


1 


4 


Utah 


4 


8 


Vermont 


11 


18 


Virginia 


2 


18 


Washington 

West Virginia 






2 

4 


Wisconsin 


17 


18 



These are diatribnted over 87 States, 
and the list which is herewith submitted 
shows their location at this time as com- 
pared with the year 1888. 

It will be seen from this statement that 
this indxistiyis spread over the entire 
country and is fast gaining a foothold in 
the South and West. 

So far as our sixth statement is con- 
cerned, that the German consumer j>ays 
more for his goods than the Ameiican, 
we herewith submit samples. ' Those 
marked Exhibit ** A," '* B " and * C " are 
domestic goods, and such as are commer- 
daily known as '* seamless stockings.'' 
Those marked "D," "E" and "P" are 
German made goods. 

Referring to sample marked Exhibit 
'* A,'* this is a sock of high intrinsic value 
and is sold in this country oyer the coun- 
try for 6 cents per pair. No such goods 
are procurable in Germany for any such 
sum. Samples marked Exhibits *' B" and 
<' C *' are domestic goods of the ** seam- 
less " type, and samples marked " D '' and 
'*E" are German goods. These goods 
sell side by side in this market at the 
same price and are made to retail here at 
two pair for a quarter of a dollar. This 
is about the same price asked for such 
goods in Berlin by the retailers. 

Your attention is called to the differ- 
ence in texture between these samples. 
It ¥^11 be noticed that the domestic goods 
present much the best appearance and are 
practically without seams, while the 
foreign goods are made from the cheap- 
est quality of cotton, of a very short 



it is clear to the most inexperienced that 
much better value is given in the domes- 
tic article for the same price. 

While it is true that importations of 
this class of goods have increased and it 
is also true that domestic manufactures 
have likewise increased it does not follow 
that the consumption of goods has in- 
creased in like proportion. Prior to the 
enactment of the present law the bulk of 
the hosiery made in this country was 
what is known as cut hosiery, which con- 
sisted for the most part of simple tubes 
of fabric cut to shape and sewed together 
by ordinary sewing machine processes. 
Th'is class of hosiery has been largely dis- 
placed by the cheap so-called fashioned 
imported goods and still more largely by 
the seamless stocking, a product imrely 
American in origin and development. 

In making cut hosiery it was clearly 
X)ossible for an operator to make from 85 
to 60 dozen pairs per day, while six dozens 
per day is a fair average in the manu- 
facture of the seamless goods, so that it 
will readily be seen that more operatives, 
more and a different kind of machinery, 
and consequently more capital are re- 
quired to produce seamlef s hosiery, and 
it is still more exx>en8ive to produce full- 
fashioned hosiery. 

Having briefly shown the difference be- 
tween the various styles of hosiery, it 
should be understood that the ''Amer- 
ican seamless stocking" is intrinsically 
much superior to either the old form of 
cut stocking or the so-called fashioned 
imported stocking. 

Prejudice has existed against it and in 
favor of the fashioned article, but this is 
being fast overcome. In witness whereof 
we call your attention to the recent 
action of the British War OflSce, which, 
in placing its orders for stockings for the 
army, stipulated that they should be of 
the *' seamless type " on the ground that 
they found greater favor with the soldier 
than the fashioned goods heretofore used. 

The high place which this article of 
American manufacture holds in the mar- 
ket of the world to-day is almost entirely 
due to the wise provisions of the present 
Tariff laws, which gave opportunity for 
improvement and development ; and as a 
consequence machinery and process have 
steadily advanced until we now see the 
product accepted by the most critical 
buyers. 

We now solemnly assure you that any 
reduction of the present rates, particu- 
larly on the lower grades, will surely 
drive the domestic industry from the 
strong position it has attained. Machinery 
which until recently has been running to 
the full capacity will be idle, and our 
I>eople will be forced to work for less 
reward, which means an approach to the 
wages paid to the Chemnitz operatorf>, 
which in this industry may be repre- 



fiber, and seams of a more or less objec- sented by a mark paid in Germany for 
tionable character are present. In short, ' the dollar paid in this country. This ap- 1 



proach must proceed in just such propor- 
tion as the present rates are disturbed, 

Referring to the questicm of cotton 
underwear, all that we have said in con- 
nection with cotton hosiery applies with 
equal force to underwear. If any changes 
are contemplated in this line, in the di- 
rection of a reduction of duty, it will 
surely mean an increase of importation, a 
decrease of domestic production and a 
reduction in wages to American labor. 

A large amount of the cotton under- 
wear now used is made up of what is 
commercially known as '* ribbed under- 
wear." 

Prior to the enactment of the present 
law the ribbed underwear industry of 
this country was practically si)eaking in 
the experimental stage, and since that 
time many improvements in both ma- 
chinery and process have resulted in an 
immense increase of production. This 
has taken place despite the fact that 
goods valued at $1.50 per dozen and less 
came into the couijtry at a rate of duty 
out of all proportion to the higher 
grades. 

At the time the present schedule was 
prepared it was impossible to say just 
what the future* of the industry would 
be, and it was certainly never intended 
that goods which take rank with full 
fashioned goods should come in ^e same 
class with common cut hosiery. 

If , therefore, any changes are to be 
made in this schedule we are of opinion 
that it would be an act of simple justice 
to separate underwear from cut hosiery 
and cover goods valued at $1.50 or less by 
a duty of 50 cents, specific and 85 per cent, 
ad valorem, and all goods under $1.50 to 
remain as under the present schedule. 

It was stated by certain importer^ who 
were heard before the Ck>mmittee of the 
Fifty-first Congress that if the proposed 
rates on knit gooda were adopted trusts 
and combines would spring up all over 
the land, &c., &c. 

Results since that time show that noth- 
ing of the kind has taken place, and we wish 
to call your attention at this time to the 
peculiar conditions which govern, have 
governed, and always will, in the very 
nature of things, govern the knit goods 
business in this country. 

As we have already stated, it now com- 
prises 998 concerns, and these are not lo- 
cated in any one section of the country, 
but reach out over the whole length and 
breadth of the land. All through the 
South and West it is not uncommon to 
find a knitting factory of some kind. And 
it has been found that while many other 
branches of industry are more profitable 
to the projectors, there is none which 
gives employment to more persons and at 
the same time, on account of the staple 
character of and universal demand for 
the products, assures a sale thereof, as a 
matter of course, at a very close margin. 
It may be safely asserted without fear 
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of contradiction that many a plant of 
this character has been installed with the 
main idea of ginng employment to certain 
classes of persons who otherwise wonld 
have nothing to do. 

In the face of all this it is clearly nnjnst 
to talk abont trusts and combines in con- 
nection with an industry which is free 
and open to all, when the best machinery 
is easily procured and at low cost, and 
where, as is being illustrated constantly, 
the workman of "to-day is the employer of 
to-morrow. 



BRASS AND IBON BEDSTEADS. 



Statement of Mr. W. 0. TThlteomb of 
Birmingham, Conn., on behalf of the 
Brass and Iron Bedstead Industry, 
before the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the Fifty4hird Congress, on 
Wednesday, September 6, 1898. 

W. O. Whitcomb of Birmingham, 
Conn., who addressed the committee, 
represents a new American industry, 
-which owes its existence to the Protect- 
ive Tariff system. It would haVe been 
established about three yei^ earlier than 
'it was if it had not been for the uncer- 
tainty caused by the Tariff agitation of 
1887-88, and the passage of the <* dark 
lantern" bill in the latter year. The 
men who had proiK>sed to engage in the 
industry were reassured by the election 
of a President and Congress conmiitted 
to the support of the Protective system, 
and in 1890 Mr. Whitcomb and his part- 
ners established at Birmingham a fac- 
tory for the manufacture of metallic 
bedsteads. 

Mr. Whitcomb had been for six years 
prior to that time an importer of and 
dealer in brass and iron bedsteads^ pnd 
his new i>artner had been for fifteen years 
a manufacturer of those articles in Bir- 
mingham, England. A number of the 
old employees of the English factory re- 
moved to Connecticut acd were employed 
in the new factory, where they still re- 
main. During the last three years five or 
six other factories have been established 
in the United States, and the total amount 
of capital in it exceeds (500,000. It will 
be seen, therefore, that this industry not 
only owes its existence to the Protective 
Tariff, but that it is a new one whose 
future growth and prosperity depend 
upon the retention of the present rates of 
duty, which, it is proper to say, are the 
same under the existing law as they were 
under the Tariff of 1888—45 per cent, ad 
valorem. In fact, as Mr. Whitcomb said, 
** the industry is just getting on its feet." 

In reply to questions by members of the 
committee,' he said that he is now selling 
bedsteads 10 to 20 per cent, cheaper than 
he sold bedsteads of the same or an in- 
ferior grade which he imported from Eng- 
land five years ago. Bedsteads of the 
grade that he now sells at.|6 each were 
imported by him and sold to the trade 



four to eight years ago at $8.50, |8 and 
$7.50 each, and he asserted that the 
American bedstead of to-day is vastly su- 
perior to the English bedstead which 
sold at the higher prices so recently as 
three or four years ago. Home competi- 
tion had cheapened the price of both the 
American and the foreign article, and 
consumers had been thereby benefited. 
The English manufacturers are all mem- 
bers of a combination which fixes prices 
to English consumers, and if there were 

^ no American competition the same com- 
bination would fix the prices to be paid 

j by American consumers. The American 
manufacturers . have never formed an^ 
such combination. Mr. Whitcomb said 
that the wages paid to the persons em- 
ployed in the American factories are 100 
to 200 per cent, higher than the wages 

[ paid in the English factories, and he sup- 
ported the statement by submitting some 

. interesting comparative figures. 

I He was asked if the American workman 
is not more efficient and does not produce 
more in a given time than his English 
competitor, and he replied in the nega- 
tive, adding that the men in his factory 
who formerly worked in the English fac- 
tory produced about the same here as 
they did there. Mr. McMillin was dis- 
posed to doubt this, and remarked that 
<tverybody knew that Ajnerican machin- 
ery was superior to English, and Ameri- 
'^ans, being more intelligent, used it to 
fCreater advantage than Englishmen. To 
this Mr. Whitcomb replied that the ma- 
chinery and appliances used in the two 
countries are exactly alike, and that only 
a small proportion of the work is done 
by machinery. That disposed of Mr. Mc- 
Millin's ingenious criticism. Returning 
to the matter of wages, Mr. Whitcomb 
remarked that men receive from $12 to 
$18 a week, and some of them even more, 
in Birmingham, Conn., for the same work 
that men in Birmingham, England, re- 
ceive $4.50 to $6.26 a week for doing, 
while the average weekly wages of 
women and girls in the former range 
from |5 to |8 a week, aad in the lat- 
ter from $1.75 to $2.25 a week. He also 
mentioned the case of one of the foremen 
in his factory who earns an average of 40 
cents an hour, and who was able to visit 
England with his family this year when 
it became necesnary to close the factory 
temporarily. The same man was formerly 
employed in the English factory, where 
he was regarded as one of the best hands, 
and yet was never able to earn more than 
$10 or $12 a week. 

The comparative statements of wages 
seemed to auDoy the Democratic members 
of the conmiittee, and finally Chairman 
Wilson desired Mr. Whitcomb to say 
whether his statements were based upon 
personal knowledge. The latter replied 
that his figures relating to wages paid in 
Connecticut were matters within his per- 
sonal knowledge, and as to wages paid in 
England, his information had been ob- 



tained from his partner, Vho had been for 
many years a manufacturer and an Em- 
ployer of men In England, and from men 
in his own factory who had formerly 
worked in English factories. Mr. Wilson 
intimated that this was not satisfactory 
to him. It might be well for the Ways 
and Means Conmiittee to invite men to 
appear before them who have worked in 
foreign factories as well as in American 
establishments, and who would therefore 
be able to speak from '< personal knowl- 
edge" on the subject of comparative 
wages in order to satisfy the scruples of 
the Democratic members. 

According to Mr. Whitcomb about 85 
per cent, of the cost of brass and iron bed- 
steads consists of wages paid to labor 
after the *<raw materials" are received 
at the factory, but he also explained that 
all the ''raw materials" used are the 
finished products of other kinds of manu- 
factures upon which much labor has been 
bestowed. For example, he produced 
samples of iron tubing used in making 
bedsteads which only needed to be 
polished and shaped for the place it was 
to take in the finished product. He added 
that since the establishment of the in- 
dustry in the United States, and during 
the last year especially, a large propor- 
tion of the raw materials, now amount- 
ing to about 85 per cent, of the whole, has 
been manufactured in this country, thus 
indirectly furnishing employment to 
many hundred American workingmen in 
branches of industry which are depend- 
ent upon the metallic bedstead industry. 

Mr. Whitcomb, in reply to questions, 
said that a reduction of duties would 
mean a reduction of wages so far as the 
industry in which he is engaged is con- 
cerned. If that industry should be de- 
stroyed in the United States the cost of 
metallic bedsteads to the consumer would 
probably increase to what it was before 
the English manufacturers were com- 
pelled to meet American competiti<m. In 
other words, the American consumer 
would be at the mercy of an English com- 
bination and would be forced to pay a 
higher price for an inferior article. Mr. 
Whitcomb's factory was closed during the 
month of August, partly on account of 
the general depression in business and 
partly because of the feeling of uncer- 
tainty produced by the threats of a sharp 
reduction in duties. At the present time 
about three-fifths of the usual number of 
hands is employed and the factory is run- 
ning three days in each week. 

Establish the fact that no change will 
be made in the Tariff, then the country 
will be all righi.—OUbert Turner, Victor, 
N, Y. 



The Ambrican Economist is the only 
American paper in this country. It is re- 
liable, compact, k)old and always ready to 
turn on a strong light. 

J. F. Allman. M. D. 

Obe Bpbixo, Tsmn., August 2t^ 1808. 
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HOW THE Workman found it 

After the Ball was Orer. 



Pat.— Say, what is this we*re ffettlDff ? 

Mr. , pray, tell us why, 

*Tl8 worse the times are comin? ? 

For bread our people cry : 
The factories now are dosing up. 

The mines are shutting down. 
And thousands of our worUngmen 

Are living on the town. 

TBMM-TttAJ>m BO88.— 

Now, Pat, we own the nation. 
Our leaders rule the land; 

Behold the victory weVe won. 
And with our party stand. 

Pat.— Oim shtanding now, I cannot sit. 
Maimed by a blue coat Bob ; 
To the divcl with your, party, 
Tell me where 01*11 find a Job. 

Pat.— Where Is the time you promised 
Last fall upon the stand ? 
With the success of your party 

The mlllenlum was at hand. 
But now we see your purpose 

In the workman*s home revealed. 
By the success of your party, 
> The workman's doom was sealed. 

Fric-Tradi Boss.— 

Sure, Pat, our party loves you, 

The leaders on you smile ; 
Behold the statesmen we have raised— 

Mills, Cleveland and Carlisle. 



FBBB-TitADi Boss.— 

Now, Pat, you must be crazy. 

Our party did not fall 
To lower the poor man*s blanket 

And the workmtn*s dinner pail. 

Pat.— To get the pail and blanket now 
The worklngman should rob; 
To the divel with your party. 
Tell me where 01*11 find a Job. 

Pat.— On the eve of last election 

When the fight was getting warm 
We raised our hats like Democrats 

For Cleveland and Reform. 
Now brothers we have got it. 

In this fatal business wreck. 
From the business dread of Free-Trade 

We have got it in the neck. 




^yee-Trade euU down the workmafCB pay ; 
He eanH get one equare meiU a day. 



v^rrn,. 



^rt peace and plenty fiU the land 



* '•wilder Grower's 6€//i/ 6and. 



^^ X>^n»t tuijj to mg Qf Cleveland, 
^^or Oim getting mad, begob; 
*^^> the divel with your party, 
^IVll me where Oi*ll find a Job. 



^ ""^^"cur party long have told us 
^tThat Protection was a sham, 
^^at a change was badly needed 

•^Dd that Cleveland was the nuin; 
^t How the change is coming 
In a hanger spreading flood, 
* cs, *tis coming with a vengeance 
In starvation, strife and blood. 



Fbu-Tbadi Boss.- 

Sure. Pat, you are mistaken. 

Our party loves you still; 
It was not Free-Trade that did it, 

*Twas th^herman Silver Bill. 

Pat.— But that Bill gave us employment 
And kept money in our fob; 
To the divel with your party. 
Tell me where Oi*ll And a Job. 

Pat.— We don*t find fault with silver, 

*Twas the only coin we see. 
It employed and paid for labor 

It was good enough for me. 
Tell your cursed Free-Trade leaders 

Who obstruct our business laws 
That our silver is ihe victim 

While Free Trade is the cause. 

FBrae-TRADi Boss.- 

Now Pat, Just wait for Congress, 

Ic works three hours a day. 
And Cleveland has gone fishing 

Way down on Buzzard*tf Bay. 

Pat.— But we see our families starving. 
We hear our children sob; 
To the divel with your party. 
Tell me where 01*11 find a Job. 



Pat.— Tell your leaders they misled us. 
And they played the traitor well. 
That Protection laws will rule us 
When Frec-Traders are In hell. 



That workmen should be guided. 

By ignorance so dense, 
Is a stigma on our reason. 

An insult to common sense. 

Fbbb-Tradb Boss.- 

Now, Pat, you must have patience. 

Be sure to keep in line. 
For Cleveland sure will need you 
About next election time. 

Pat.— But we shall discard your leaders. 
As a trait*rous brainless mob; 
To the divel with your party. 
Tell roe where Oi^ll find a Job. 

—Jamee Johnenn. 

The foregoing lines were written at 
the request of a workman who shonted 
for Cleveland and Reform, and, having 
got a fall dose of that healthy compound 
in the shape of disemployment and fail- 
ure to sectire a promised position in the 
Treasury, he was compelled to patronize 
the Democratic lodging house. He wrap- 
ped himself in the airy folds of a Cleve- 
land blanket and lay down on a park 
bench to dream of the good times coming. 
But his dreams were disturbed by being 
tickeled on the aft quarter with a police- 
man's club, and having accidentally met 
one of the district bosses while in that 
position he was forced to an honest ex- 
pression of his political sentiments. 



CORRESI>ONDENCE. 



In this department of the Ambbioan Bgono- 
MIST we hope to find room for all communicd- 
tioDS. A free discussion and interchange of 
views among the members, secretaries, corre- 
spondents, and friends of Thb Ambbioan Pro- 
TBCTiTB Tabift Lbaoub Will provc an interest- 
ing feature of the paper and be conducive of 
much good. We do not, of course, hold our- 
selves responsible for the views expressed by 
our correspondents. 



A ITord for Mr. "VTliUnej. 

Editor American Economist : 

The New York Times recently published 
a report of an interview with ex-Secre- 
tary of the Navy Wm. C. Whitney, from 
which the following is an extract : 

** No matter what disguise it may as- 
sume, our present Tariff system is essen- 
tially a tAx upon the industrial and pro- 
ducing classes." The same old story 
which has been appropriately styled the 
'* parrot cry " of the Tariff is a tax. 

Now, as a workingman, I would like 
to make this inquiry : If, as Mr. Whit- 
ney claims, our Protective system is a 
burdensome and offensive tax upon the 
producing and industrial classes, what 
name will he give to the reduction of 
wages and the enforced idleness which al- 
ways have and must inevitably follow as 
the result of a change to a system of 
Tariff for revenue only, which he favors, 
and to which his party is unconditionally 
pledged? 

I for one hope that they will keep the 
pledge and carry out their programme 
fully, promptly and relentlessly, and that 
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will end it. Workingmen will then have 
learned what they ought to have under- 
stood last year, that whenever the neces- 
saries and comforts which they procure 
by their labor are cheapened by a Free- 
Trade or revenue Tariff, they will have 
much less with which to buy. That 
what they have to sell (their labor) is of 
quite as much importance as what they 
have to buy, and that if the Tairiff is a 
tax, it affords then the means of paying 
the tax many times over. I am and have 
been for thirty years a mechanic, em- 
ployed in a manufactory and paid by the 
day or hour and I know that our Protect- 
ive Tariff has, by reason of improved op- 
portunities and increased compensation, 
put two dollars into my pocket for every 
fifty cents it has taken out by reason of 
increased cost of what I have purchased. 
S. V. Beckwith. 
WiNSTED, Conn., July 81, 1898. 



I ask, if elections are to be won on such 
stuff as this, where will the morality of 
this country be found some sweet day 
by and by ? 

Geo. Allen White. 
FRAMnroHAM, Mass., August 81, 1898. 



Who 



of 



Turn on the lA^ttU 

Editor American Eoonomist 
caused the panic ? 

The American people regardless 
party. 

Why did they thus? 

In anticipation of Tariff repeal. 

Why were they in such hurry ? 

In order to be ready. 

Are they now ready? 

Tes, the people have acted as though 



cently that Mr. Cleveland was about one- 
third Protectionist and would protect us 
against radicals, but before election last 
fall he was for Free-Trade. 

A foreigner comes to this country and 
at $1.50 per day makes a good living, ac- 
cumulates a few hundred dollars, buys 
an acre of ground, cultivates it at much 
inconvenience, and in ten years grows to- 
be independent, a capitalist. In Europe 
such a man was never able to make money 
enough to make both ends meet and if he 
got in debt had to leave the country. 
This applies to a man with a family. 

Under Protection we should gradually 
manufacture cotton goods enough for all 
domestic consumption. This is an im- 
portant feature of the Free-Trade fallacy, 
for they say manufacturers make too^ 
much profit. When cotton is shipped to 



Editor American Economist: The 
present is a time in which I should think 
those Democrats of New England who 
have held ** Tariff reform" to be free 
raw material with a Tariff more or less 
Protective on the finished product, would 
either recognize their unimportance in 
their party's councils or exhibit some 
signs of shame for the fraud which they 
have practiced on New England voters. 

On April 2, 1888, Roger Q. Mills led off 
in the deceit against this section in the 
subjoined words : •* We say to thelaborer 
in the factory we have put wool on the 
free list so that it may be imported and 
he may be employed to make the goods 
that are now made by foreign labor and 
imported into the United States." 

In March, 1890, J. S. Moore appeared 
before the Committee of Ways and Means, 
upon which ensued the followiiig con- 
versation : 

Mr. McMillin: ** Would the impor- 
tation of wool free of duty enable our 
manufacturers to make the woolen goods 
worn in this country, instead of import- 
ing those goods after they are worked up 
by foreign labor?" 

Mr. Moore: "That is just exactly 
what can be done all the time if you put 
the woolen manufacturers of this country 
on the same footing as foreigners. I 
think if we had free wool we would make 
our own woolen goods, and not import 
any." 

Now, I say, if there was a more gigantic 
humbug ever foisted on the voters of this 
country, a worse subterfuge, or a viler 
lie than that with which my fellow citi- 
zens have been regaled, I should like to 
hear of it; for the New York Beform 
Club, In its published figures relative to 
present and potential imports, without a 
sign of remorse, a blush of shame or a 
tear of repentance, proclaims that under 
its bill the importsof woolen goods into the 
United States will probably increase from 
18.5,800,000 in 1892 to $75,000,000 in 1894. 



the Tariff laws had been blotted out, and , 

we have the very condition that we would England to be manufactured cotton must 

have if the Tariff was abolished, so far as ^ <*«*P«^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^ell for in a- 

labor and finance are concerned. I ^^°^« ^^'^^^^ "^^ *^«y ^^ «^^* <>' ^°^- 

, petition and the activities and avocations- 



for labor, besides low prices. Protection 



Who caused this ? 

All the people. Free-Traders them- , , , 

selves, the principal actors in the threat- ^^ ^^ "^^^ P"^^*^* f «^*® ^**^« ^^ ^<> 
ened repeal, becamefrightened and begun. ^!^^^®°^f^V,^l^ . ., . . 

to withdraw their capital from trade. Organi«ed labor has adouble defense; 

The Protectionists were to gome extent ^^^f^'^^^^^^^^^'^^^J^P^ 
expecting a panic. I factory and workshop, and finally some ed^ 

When will confidence be restored? ncation|d standard ca^ 

industrial libraries. Organization, sobri- 
ety, morality, good discipline go hand in 
hand, and many a strike that is lost by 
incompetent generalship will be won by 
argument where the poor usually fail. De- 



When the administration is restored to 
i the Protective party. i 

I What will become of the laboring peo- 
" pie who are now out of employment? i 
Glorious Free-Trade will feed them. ' 
Why so? 

Because they promised a free breakfast 
table, and they will not go back on that 
promise, surely. Hungry Americans who 
live in the midst of plenty are denied 
work on account of threatened change of 
the Tariff to a Free-Trade system. Unless 
you can sell your labor you cannot buy 
bread. Dr. J. F. Allv an. 

Orb SPBiiro, Weaklet Coxjktt, Tenn., 
August 81, 189S. 



Roacli on nisfloarl. 

Editor American Economist : I have 
carefully noted the schedules of the pro- 
posed Tariff bill by the Reform Club of 
New York City. This proposed legisla- 
tion would be a great blow at lifissouri's 
natural resources, the mines, manufact- 
uring and farming would suffer, a heavy 
reduction in wages would follow, and 
possibly extermination of the sheep hus- 
bandry. The entire United States would 
suffer and laboring men would be the 
heaviest losers. 

The Tariff is our safety valve. With a 



mands for wages must be intelligently 
considered, as competition will be in the 
balance. Under Free-Trade labor organ- 
ization will demoralize by degrees, when 
we can fold our arms, live on the breezes 
and buy without money, which will be 
conducive to reduce labor organizations. 

I regard the Republican party as the 
true reform party. It takes time to ad- 
just defects in a Tariff system, if there 
should be defects upon close investiga- 
tion. Protection is the life of the nation, 
and without it the farmers and mechanics 
will suffer alike. Mechanics holding 
good positions will be obliged to emi- 
grate, and few will insist in an emergency 
on splitting a hair as to salary; hence a 
reduction of wages. 

William Telle, 

Asst. Stationary Engineer, Anheuser- 
Busch Brewing Association. 

Kansas City, Mo., August 81, 1898. 



I feel sure that unless we have a 
change soon wages must go down. I 
knew this as soon as Cleveland was 



heavy reduction the laboring men would ' elected. We never have seen good times 
tramp the country much as we are ex- under a Free-Trade administration. It 
periencing in Kansas City at present is not to be trusted ; we don't know what 
from an exodus of Colorado miners. The it will do. The Free-Traders have the 
ad valorem features of the bill are very wheel now and we can't control tkte ship. 



obnoxious. 

In legislating to exterminate an indus- 
try we are killing two birds with'one 
stone, reducing production, taking the 
work out of our own hands and giving it 
to Europe. A friend of mine said re- 



but we will take the wheel again in 
March, 1897, if there be any left to take 
and they have not run the ship upon a 
rock and smashed the whole thing — 
CyruB HoU, MiUviUt^ DeL^ September 11 » 
1898. 
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PRINCIPLES OP THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE. 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tariff 
League, as expressed in Article IL of its Constitution, is, by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low- priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low standard of wages preyailing in 
other countries ; that this is a goyernment bj the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the goyerning powers; 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high sundard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not dnly the industrial growth of the Republic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of Its citizens,are promoted 
by Ajudiciou* ProUcHvi Tariff. The recent report of the United 
States Labor Commission shows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage- earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. * 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
effort afforded by a high standard of wages. 

It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, will enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which many of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to'other Indus- 
Uies ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli- 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. ^ 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fri^its of American 
labor, employed under free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally, The Amerioan Proteotive TarilT League preposee a union 
and organization of all Industrial workers of Amerioa in defense, 
and for the elevation, of the Amerioan standard of wages, living 
and self-government. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share in 
the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-payers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
.industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS.— Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em- 
ployers or employed. The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the importation of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and broaden the fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the policy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.^The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice-President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — ^Any person may become a n^ember of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive th^ publications of The League, 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to coyer cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addressed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The Leagne 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with ahy person or asso- ' 
elation wishing to-unite with The League or tq.obtain informa- 
tion of its plans and purposes. 



PROTEOTION BOOK TABLE. 



To meet frequent inqniriee and a grow- 
ing call from students and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books upon Protection and kindred 
subjects, which may be read with profit 
by those seeking thorough information 

upon the American system : 

Price, 
Posupidd.' 

Complete set of ** Defender** documents, 
published by Thb AMsmoAH Pbotkot- 
Twm Tabov Lkaous, comprising the 
issues of 1891 and 1802 $1.60 

Political Economy, with special reference 
to the Industrial History of Nations, by 
Prof. Bobt. E. Thompson 1.60 

Proteotive Philosophy, by David HaU 
Rioe, BrooUine, Mass L60 

Principles of Economic Philosophy, by 
Prof. Van Burai Denslow 8.60 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoyt, 
Ex-Oovemor of Pennsylvania 2.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Fatton, Ph.D 1.00 

Government Bevenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, IT. 8. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Congress L80 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University. . . 2.50 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Robt P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 
ent L60 

Speeches and Addressee, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. William D. Kelley, 
M.C 2.50 

Protection to Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 1885, by 
Bobert E. Thompran of Pennsylvania 
University 1.00 

Progress from Poverty, Beview and Criti- 
cism of Henry George, by G. B. Steb- 
bins 40 

Harmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by Henry 
C. Carey L25 

Mftnufll of Social Science. Condensed 
from Carey's'* Principles of Social Sci- 
ence,** by Kate McKean 2.26 

Manual of Political Economy, by E. P. 
Smith 1.26 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey 2.60 

The Unity of Law^as Exhibited in the Be 
latious of Physical, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science* by Henry C. Carey 2.50 

History of the Manufacture of Inm in All 
Ages, by Jas. M. Swank. Bevised and 
greatly enlarged; 674 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet published on 
American shipping; 479 pp 4.00 

BOOKS BT BNOLISH PROTKCTIONISTS. 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry, by Sir Ed- 
ward SulUvan $L00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 

. Byles (v^ eminent Judge) 1.26 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by David 
Byrne ^. 2.00 

Orders should be addressed to Wilbur 
F. Wakesian, G^eral Secretary Ambbi- 
CAN PROTKcmvE Tabiff Leaoub, 185 
"Vest Twent^3^-tlliitd street. New York* 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL OFFICERS 

OF THB 

American Protective Tariff Leagne. 



AliABAMA. ^ , ^ 

STEPHEN- N. NOBLE, Vice-Pres't Ironton 

ARIZONA. „^ , u ^ 

B. B. MORRISON, Viu-Pres^i .St. John;; 

B. W. NELSON, Stot« See St. John's 

ARKANSAS „ .^ , 

J. J. SUTTON, Stale See Hot Spiings 

CALIFORNIA. ^ „ 

A. S. HALLIDIB, VieePres't San Francisco 

GBOt C. HICKOX, State See San Francisco 

COLORADO. „ ^, 

A. H. DANFORTH, Viee-t^res't • -fue^^S 

WM. MILL [KEN, StiiU See Tiinadad 

DELAWARE. ^,, , ^ 

FRED. B, BACH, StaU See Wilmington 

FLORIDA. ■ _ ^„ 
J. C. GREELEY. Vice-Pres't JacksonvHle 

E. ti». SHCEY, State See Jacksonville 

OEORGIA. 
J. F. HANSON, Vic«-iYc«'< Macon 

ILLINOIS. ^. 

WM. PENN NIXON, Klcc-jPres't ChicaffO 

I. a COPt; State See : Streator 

INDIANA. 
JOHN C. NEW. Fice-Pre8*t Indianapolis 

F. J. VAN VORH IS, State Sec. .Indianapolis 

IOWA. „ „ * 

JOHN H. GEAR, ViC€-Pres'fc Burlington 

WM. H. FLEMING, State See Des Moines 

KANSAS. ^ ^ . 

WILLIAM B. STONE, Vice-Pre»t Galeoa 

J. G. WOOD, iitate See Topeka 

KENTUCKY. , ^ ^.. 

SILAS P. MI LLER, V<ce-Pre»t Louisville 

J. F.BUCKNER, Jr., StafeSW Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

JOHNT. WRITE, SiaU See Jeanerette 

IIIAINE. , ^^^^ ^ _^ 

JAS. H.MoMULLAN, n<jf-Pre«'t. . . .Blddeford 

CHARLES H . MOSES, StaU Sec Blddeford 

mARYLAND. 

JAMBS A . GARY, Vice-l'ret'i Baltimore 

CHAS. E. COFi«IN, StoteSee Muirkirk 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

HENRY F. COB, State i^ec Boston 

mClHIGAN. _ , 

F. B. STOCKBRIDOB, rtce-Pres*t. .. Kalamazoo 

H. C. TILLMAN, State Sec Detroit 

MINNESOTA. 

W. D. WASHBURN, Vtee-Pre»»t.... Minneapolis 

CHAS. W. JOHNSON, Stale See.... Minneapolis 

MISSOURI.. 

E. A. HITCHCOCK, Vic^fret^H St. Lonls 

MERRILL WATSON, Stale Sec St. Louis 

MONTANA.' „, 

GEO RGB O . EATO N, Vtee-Pres'f Helena 

ELBERT D. WEED, SUite See Helena 

NEBRASKA. 

GEO. W.B. DORSE Y, V*ce-Pret*t Fremont 

ROSS L. HAMMONi», StaU Sec Fremont 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. ^^ ^ 
HERMON F. STRAW, Fice-Pfest... Manchester 

J O. LYFORD Concord 

NEW JERSEY. ^^ 

WM . BARBOU R, Viee-FreBH Paterson 

H. W. GLBDHILL, State Sec Paterson 

NEW YORK. _ 

ELLIS H. ROBERTS, Yiee-IVes't Utica 

NORTH CAROLINA.^^^ ^ _^ 

J. W. ATKINSON, Viee^l'ree't Wi mington 

NORWOOD GILES, StaU Sec Wilmington 

NORTH DAKOTA. ^ ^ „ ^ 
GEO. G. WINSHiP, Vice-Frea't . . . Grand Porks 

S.T. S ATT ERTH WATTE, Slate Sec targe 

OHIO. 

LEWIS MILLER. Fice-PreuH AJcron 

A. L. CONGER, State See Akron 

OREGON. ^ ^ .. ^ 

WALLACE MOCAM ANT, StaU See. . . .Portland 

PBNNSVIiVANIA.,^ ^^^ ^ ^ 

JOHN H. RICKBTSON.Vice-Prw't.. Pittsburgh 

JOS. D. WEEKS, StoteSec Pittsburgh 

RHODE ISLAND ^ _^ 

CHAS. FLETCHER, Ftoe-Pres't Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA. ^ ^ ^^ 

E. W. SCREVEN, Stat« See Columbia 

SOUTH DAKOTA. _ 

COB I. CRAWFORD, Vice'Pre«*i Pierre 

TENNESSEE. ^^^ ^^ 

A.M. SHOOK, Vice.Pr#ii TraojrCjty 

JAMBS ORM8BY, StaU Sec Ttmoj City 

TEXAS. ^ „ ^. 

A.E. SHEPPARD,Klce.Pres't........ Marathon 

R. B. CLABIDGE,SeaeeSee San Antonio 

J. B. DOOLEY. F<ce-Pfe»'t*. .Salt Lake gty 

A. L. THOMAS, State See AUt Lake City 

REDFIELD PRoSfoi? l^ce-iYest. .^.Ruttaad 

ARTHUR ROPES, State See MontpeUer 

WASHINGTON.^ „ ^^, 

WATBON C. SQUIRE, Fiee-Frett Baattie 



VIRGINIA. „ ^ , ^_.. 
H. C. PARSONS, Vice-Pres't., ..Natural Bridge 

W. C. PENDLETON, State Sec Marion 

WEST VIRGINIA. _ , ^ 
N. GOFF, Jr., F<ee-Pre8't Clarksburg 

E. I. ALLEN Grafton 

WISCONSIN.,^ ^^, 
HORACE RUBLBE, r<c«--i^f8't Milwaukee 

F. E. PARSONS, i>t«t< Sec MadisoD 

WYOMING. ^ 

LOUIS KIRK, State tfec Cheyenne 



$SS A FRIEND 

TO THE CAUSE OP 

PROTECTION 

TO 

American 
Interests? 

Arc you willing to work for the cause of 
Protection in placing reliable information in 
the hands of your acquaintances ? 

If you arc^ou should be idettified with the 

AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE. 

135 W. 23d ST.. NEW YORK. 

Cut this notice out and send it to t&e League, 
stating your pos tion, and give a helping hand. 



WM. MACFARLANE & CO. 



-MAHUFAOTURBBS OF- 



For Hosiery and Knit Goeda Mannfitctarera 

a Speelalty. 
Faetory: BAYONNE CITY, N.J. 

Saltsrooms : 80 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 



B. HOOLEY & SON, 

Silk "> Manufacturers, 

Orgaozinc, Trams, Twist, Fringe Silk, &c 
428-432 N. I3tb St., Philadelphia. 

L. D. BROWN ft SON, 

Machine Twist and Sewing Silk, 

€44 und 444 Br0m4wm9f ITem Far*. 
Knit as MiddMowB. OoBB. 

Woolen Yarns 

OP ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

Bspecially fine weaving and hosiery, also me- 
dium and Goane backing. 

E. M. ROCKWELL, 

■.BOHimTBBt 



BARBOUirS 

Irish nai' 
Tbreajs. 

Have stood tiM 
test over a 

CENTURY, 

and to-day siand unrivalled for Streafth, 
Smoothnett and Uniformity. 

THE SARBOUR BROTHERS OC 
918 Oaarefc Sc. Wow York. 



TitmontudSnlfollHiUs, 

LOWELLp MASS. 

MANUFACTURKBa OF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS. 

IN ALL WEIGHTS, WIDTHS AND COLORS. 
OrJBRATM MTFM MIZZB. 

cAPiTjLii, ai.aoo,***. 

Number of Spindles, ... 1«0,QOO 

Number of Looms, ... 4.00C 

Pounds of Cotton used per week, • 800.000 

70 KIIiB¥ ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

Smith, Hogg & Gardiner, 

Sol line AgOBto, 
e© Chaunoy St., Bostoni Maso 



NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
ROWLAND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCR SPINNING CORP'N 

WV. D. HOWLA9D, TRIAS. BTHOH F. OASD. AOT. 

Comblaed Capital Stock, $2,000,000.00 
Total Splnd 08, - . - - 140,000 

mOH ORADB 

COTTON YARNS. 

Single or Twisted. Combed or Carded. H08IBRT 
YARNS, Chain Wftrps, Skeins, Spools or Cope, also 
on Beams from Mos. KFs to lOO's. 

J. MuLLEHBAUZ, JRh PbUa. Agt^ 215 Chest&nt Si. 
Byron F. Card, Soiilnc Acent, 

New Bedford, Mass. 



WM. MASON MFG. CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Thread Yarns on 
Cops or Cones. 

Trt>s.ASslilagA>SBt, PBOVIDEIICE, R. I. 



THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 



Its TO is« eouTM nrTH avsiiuSi 

•• TO M THOMPSON eTMiT. 
14S TO 1M WB8T NIWrBBimi STMn^. 



Its TO 10* SOUTH RFTH AVtNMI. 
NEW YORK. 



AMERICAN HAIH CLOTH COMPANY, 

Pawtoekotf R. I. 

ConsoUdatlon of Pawtueket Hair aoth OompoBr. 

American Hair Cloth Padding Company, Kattonal 

Hatr Seating Company, 

tuKTjWACiuwnB or 

Holr Sootlnca and. Hair Clotk Criaollno 

or Tailors' Hair Clotli. 

Quality superior to any Imported goods. 

Brery Piece Fall j Warraatod. 

Cbablm B. Pkrtbjji, Agent. 

Yalley Worsted Mills. 

E16LB STREET, PROTIDEICE. L L 



WORSTED YARNS. 
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Buy Revolving Flat Cards 

FROM 

AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PKTTKK MACHINE WORKS 
mWTOW UPPER FALLS. MASS. 

COVEL & OSBORN, 

PALL RIVER, MASS. 

Dealers In all Unda of 

aciil.il. sui^i^lies, 

IbuiiifluJtuien of COTTON TWI8TBD AND 
BKAIDBD BANDINGS. 

Sole Agents for the Cook Loom Forks. 



HODGSON ^ HOLT MFC. CO., 



^xo-x^ 



HOSIERY AND HOSIERY MACHINE:RY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers. Seamers and Winders. 

8KMD FOR NEW CATALOGVB. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built. 



r^rovidence ■ Macliine ■ Co., 

MANUPACTOBEES OF 

IMPROVED COTTON AND WORSTED 

ROVING FRAMES, 

Cottoi embers and Up Winder*. Worsted Splaeing Fraaes tad Twister*, Flated 
Relle, Flyers, Spiadlee, fieare, Belster*. Caps, Tabes, ete., eto. 



564 Eddy St., 

THOS. J. HILL, Pr.1. a TrMt. 



PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

WM. C. PEIBCE. Supt. a SMi'r. 



We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products omAmerican 
Machinery. 



J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO., 

MAXUFACTUKKSB OW TBS 

BANCROFT WOOLEN MULE 

— :amd the: — 

CLINTON YARN TWISTER, 

CLINTON, MASS. 



GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 

HOPEDALB, MASS. 



Tompkins Brothers, 

SUCCESSORS TO 

Clark Brothers, 

MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES OF 

KNITTERS, 

WINDERS, 

WASHERS, 
BRUSHERS 

and SPOOLERS, 

STOP MOTIONS 
and TAKE UPS, also 

FLOCK CUTTERS 
and SPOOLERS. 

Mo Charge for Cartage. 

TROY, N. Y. 



NEW YORK AND BOSTON DYEWOOD CO. 

MANUFACTURBRS OF 

EXTRACT OF LOGWOOD. 

Mala Ofleet 5ff BaekMaa St., Hew Tark. 
106 aa4 108 Milk St., Baataa. I3i| aa4 VM Arch St., Pkiiadialpkla, 

WORKS I BROOKIiTIf AND ROHTON. 



BSTABIilSHEO 188A. 

JOHN M. 8H ARPLE88 * CO 

MAirnTAOTinUBS OF 

Dyoioods and Dyoiood Extracts, 

Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Chemicals, &c i 
Ofioot 20 and 22 North Froat Streot, 

PHILADB1.PHIA. 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 



GLOBE ANILINE WORKS, 

rhe Heller A Men Co.. Proprietor! 

UX,TRAMAMIMM, ANIIilimB. 

BAJtBMJi ^AINT, BaH BJ^VM. 

«a MAiocN LANa. p. o. Bav M08. waw voaic 



LOYAL T. IVES, 

Mannfacturehof 

SPRING KNiniNG NEEDLES 

For Cyliader aad Rib aad Warp Fraaiet. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 



f IRIU & FOSTER BROSm 

PROVIDCNCC DYE WORKS. 
Ofllfla* 1)10 Okactaat St., Pklla4al»kla. 

VToffki: Tsarkir JBuMald and Adami Sta^ Kaaalagtoa. 

OoMoB, WoolcB sad Wonted Dfw« Goods; Woolea, 
Wotftedead Mixed CMiaaeroi sad CSoekkicst slse 
WOotam Wortied. BtabbtaToott^ I^STmS V7p 
Dtsib sad Blesehen. 



CITY BUnON WORKS. 

FAOTOBT AND BALBSROOIC, 

187 and 189 Mott 8treet, 

(Veer BrooBMJb 
WBSIJV -STORK. 



Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

PA WTI70KBT» B. I. 

All kinds of Spiadlot ased in the mannlactiue 
of CottoR^ Wool aad 811k. 

IMPROVED UPRIGHT SPOOLERS. 

To Spool from Cop, Skein or Bobbin. 




WnUSTON & KNIGHT CO., 

IS32-THE nONEEit-1892. 

Button Manufecturers. 

FaataHee, BASTHAMPTOM, MASS. 

New T^h Office, 540 Broadway. Dl&mOIld Ilik t ChODiCll Worb, iNMaktt.wis. 



The Dkimond Tnk has few equals and no eu- 



perlor. All kinds— ooprlaff and fluid. This ink 
is used In the oflloes of thi Amihioait Pbotbot- 
lynTARirr LKAGrn,and In Publlo OlIICcS aad 
SefaooJs all oyer the oountrj. For Prioea. etc., 
a-'dre— 



PloAoo mention "Amorloan Economist** when answorlne Advortlsomonts^ 
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NICHOLSON mi CO., 



len Tif ATCB 



OP EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Tfa» "Wl^d. CASSUH BX. TVIRB NIKG. CO., 
«• rvLTOM nmMMT, rmw roMm. 



« 



BT TBB 



ff 



Blower System. 

B. F. STURTEWHT COMMHY 



POR WVlsIs IHPORMATIOlf AND 
BSTIJHATBS, ADDBB8S 
BOSrraN, NBW TOBK, FHII »ABBl.FmA, O mOAOO, l#01fP01f 



NATRONA ' 



WA&&AXTED. 

BftabUahed 1848. 
Original and Only Amerioah Makers, 

FISHER ft. NORRIS, - Treotoo, N. J. 



Plated Table Waie. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of our own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at present, 
comprising everything required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

Beed & Barton, 

87 Union Square; 



OA.STOR* OIL. 

Qnallcy Gaaranteed. 
MANUFACTUmNQ AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

HAD! BT 

Baker Castor Oil Works, 

H. J* BAKBR dc BRO*, Affenta, 
9^^90 dc 97 W»li»i St. , ■ Kew Tark 

AMERICAN TARIFFS, 



PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief presentation of the benefits of Pro- 
teotion and ReoiprocitT. will be sent to any 
address npon receipt of 10 cents, by 

The American Protective TariflT League, 

136 Watt 234 Straat. NEW YORK 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Daniel Gfeen ft Go.^ 



Tk«8tm|Mt u« PwMt Aim aula ani tN ralyAlw wmf tnm Krytltth AlralM. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

tl5 CHESTNUT 8TBBBT, - - PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



UNION WADDING CO., 

Cotton, Cotton Waste and Pap Stock. 



SOLE AGENTS, 
44 East 14th St.. 
Union Square, . 
NEW YORK. 



" Town ^ Country " 

Paints, bein^ best, are cheapest in 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROSp * CO., 

NEW YORK. PHIUUIItPHIA. dNCINIMTI. 



MANUPACTURBR8 OP 



COTTON WADDING AND BATTING. 



The Williams Printing Co., 

COMMERCIAL 

Printers and Binders 



ESTIiMATES f URNISHED FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 



96 to 102 RBADB 8TRBBT, 
NEW VQRK. 



LYMAN B^ 80FF, Prertdeot. ». A. STEARNS, Ylce-Preeldeiit ami SuperintemleBt. 

SEO. M. THORNTOH,,Treaswer, 

Pleaa« mention "American BoonQmlst*^ lyiien anoweHnff Adv«rUo«in«nts* 
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MeKlNLET SHOULD BE RE 
ELECTED, 



SEASONS ASSIGNED BY THINKING MEN OF 
ALL CLASSES WHY HE SHOULD AGAIN BE 
THE GOVBBNOR OF OHIO. 

« — — — 
Re-Blectlon Is Fore-Ordalned. 
Because it is a national contest ; the votes 
must not be counted and oonsidered in the one, 
two, three order as friendship's numbers. 
They will be winged principles direct from our 
sovereignty (the people), timely sped to dispel 
the dark clouds now threatening the safeguard 



of our country— the Protective system. Vic- 
tory for theee principles now bespeaks victory 
in 1896. Nature's rich endowments of the Re- 
public demand these victories. The migh^ 
Missouri drops 513 feet in successive falls 
within my hearing, displaying matchless 
power and proclaiming theee victorieaa ne- 
cessity to establish factories beside our smelt- 
ere. Re-election is fore-ordained. 

A. T. Kellison, School Trustee. 
Gbbat Falls, Mont., July 16, 1898. 



America Against the "World. 

Because he is capable and honest, possessing 
.every qualification to ably govern a great 




AN OBJECT LE SSON. 

They had the breath squeezed oat of them only temporarily.— JVeti? York World, Septembers, 1893. 



Of course our citizens engaged in bnsinees are qnick to see 
the bearing of any policy which the Qovemment may adopt, 
as it affects their personal success and their accnmnlation.— 
Qfovtr Cleveland at Philadelphia, 1887, 



These (mannfactoring) interests constitute a leading and 
most substantial element of our national greatness, and fur- 
nish the proud proof of our country's progreBS,— President 
i CtevelancT • Third Annual Meaeage to Congress* 
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State like Ohio. Beoauie he stands to-day the 
acknowledged champion of American indus- 
try. Because his election would be a victory 
for America against the world. 

J. W. Lesley, United States Mail Carrier, 
Hack and Expressman. 

Plymouth, Mo., July 4, 1893. 

California Believes In Him* 

Because the prindples which he laid down 
in regard to the Tariff, by the test of time and 
experience, have proven to be correct. If he 
had been the nominee in the last Presidential 
election, California would have given him the 
largest Republican majority ever known. 

H. K. Smith. 

San Jacinto, Cal., July 7, 1898. 

I^et on tl&e lilfld&t. All Urill Be urell. 

The principles of Protection, as embodied in 
the Mckinley bill,are the sheet anchor of our fu- 
ture prosperity as a nation. The proof of this 
is seen on all sides wherever the grand old flag 
of our country floats. The threats of the 
Democratic party to reverse the conditions, as 
between Protection and Free-Trade, have al- 
ready had their effect— financial stagnation and 
ruin are staring us In the face. Re-elect Gov. 
McKinley by a rousing majority, the down- 
ward tendency will be stayed. Every good 
Republican should put. his shoulder to the 
wheel and there can be no doubt as to the out- 
come. Thousands who voted for Tariff re- 
form and Cleveland are heartily ashamed and 
chagrined at the disastrous turn our business 
relations have taken. Let on the light, and if 
the Republicans do their duty all will be well 
J. Whitney. 
Port Hope, Wis., June 10, 1898. 



*ljet ^Well EnonglK Alone. 

He should be elected because the law cham- 
pioned by him through Congress, and which 
bears his name, has directly benefited every 
farmer in the United SUtes who since that 
law took effect has had for sale a dozen eggs, 
a bushel of barley, a bushel of potatoes, or 
many other articles of farm produce too nu- 
merous to mention. To re-elect him this fall 
will give warning to the Tariff tinkers to let 
well enough alone. 

F. M. Labison, Farmer. 

OuoH, Neb., July 10, 1898. 



American and for the benefit of American 
laborers. Because his views on the Tariff 
have been expressed in the McKinley bill, 
which is now the law on that subject. Because 
he believes in Protection for the nation. States, 
cities, towns and firesides. Because he beUeves 
in protecting the Union soldier, his orphan or 
widow in their dearly earned pensions. Be- 
cause he believes this Government, loyally ad- 
minstered, to be the best on eavth, and is not 
in favor of having it run in the interest of for- 
eign capitalists. M. D. Ellis, 

Attomey-at-Law. 
WoRTHiNGTON, Ind., July 10, 1893. 

nrhlclK urm iron Have^ Coontrymen f 

TlB Independence Day, anniversary not only 
of political, but of industrial freedom. The 
revolution of TO severed not only the political 
bonds which united the colonies to Great Brit- 
ain, but the industrial as well. It was a crime 
in the old days for Americans to manufacture 
for themselves. Our fathers rebelled; they 
began to govern for themselves, to manufact- 
ure for themselves. With the Constitution, 
came Protection. It brought power, pros- 
perity, peace and plenty. It means all this 
and more; It means the prosperity of Ameri- 
can institutions and Americah ideas. Free- 
Trade means d^>endence, depression, poverty, 
panic and enslavement of labor. Protection 
is the American plan; Free-Trade is the Brit- 
ish plan. Which wUl you have, O, my coun- 
trymen ? McKinley stands as the representa- 
tive of I*rotection— of Americanism. Vote 
for him at the polls, O my brethren in Ohio ; 
vindicate the principles of Protection by re- 
electing him Governor of your great State. 
The Republicans of the whoje cotmtry expect 
it of you. The enemies of our country on 
both sides of the ocean are watching you, and 
remember that history records that eras of 
Protection have been eras of prosperity ; that 
eras of Free-Trade have been eras of depres- 
sion, of stagnation, of bankruptcy and ruin. 
One page of history is worth more than whole 
volumes of theoretical sophistries written by 
men who dont know a pig of iron from a pig 
with a tail on it, and whose sole source of in- 
formation are the works of British economists. 
Stand firm and give 'em hell. 

John W. McNaft. 
Fr4mont, Utah, July 4, 1898. 



excelled, and his administration deserves in- 
dorsement at the hands of the people. The 
Republicans of the State most certahilyowe 
him their united support, f ot aside from his 
devotion to the principles of his party, he is 
one of the few prominent RepubUcans that did 
continuous work during the last Presidential 
canvass. He went to the field at the very be- 
ginning of the campaign and stayed there until 
its unsuccessful termination. And to-day he 
is taking no backward step, but is looking 
hopefully to the future for a vindication of 
the wisdom and equity of tUe priifciplea of the 
Republican party, in which he so earnestly 
believes. T. L. Yancey, Attorney. 

La Belle, Mo., July 16, 1888. 



Best Suited to AU Clmmmem. 

He Is a true American and works for the in- 
terests of Americans. His Protective Tariff 
and Reciprocity laws are the beet suited to 
the interests of all classes of American ciUsens 
that the world ever saw. 

Robert Doban, Farmer. 

Spwng Ranch, Neb., July 8, 1898. 



Common Sense and Plilloaopl&y* 

There are a thousand good reasons why Gov- 
ernor McSanley should be re-elected Governor 
of Ohio this f aU. Among them are that he is 
a distinctively patriotic American ; that the 
principles for which he stands and labors are 
a sure foundation of national success. The 
Protection which he advocates guards the in- 
terest of each individual, of every home and 
of our country. His ideas of a national pc^ipy 
embody the condensed common sense and 
philosophy of the age in which he lives. He is 
the truest friend American workmen ever had. 
P. C. Gilbert, Attomey-at-Law. 

Traverse City, Mich., July 18, 1898. 

True to Trusts Imposed In Htm, 

Because he is intensely American and stands 
for his country and every one of its true dtl- 
Eons and their interests against all the world. 
Because he is brave enough to fiirht for truth, 
even though It be temporarily beaten. Be- 
cause he is noble, honest, sincere and true to 
whatever trust is Imposed in him. 

" Uncle Sam." 

Mound Valley, Kan., July 12, 1888. 



Tlie True Friend of the People. 

One reason is from the fact that he is aman 
competent to fill any position that the citizens 
of Ohio or even the votes of the United States 
might elect him for. He is certainly a worthy 
fnttn and can be relied upon to flU any position 
for which he would aspire. He hcs done more 
for the American citixens than any living man, 
and I do not toe how any laboring man, es- 
pecially the farmer, can conscientiously vote 
against William McKinley. He has proven 
himself to be their true friend, and the McKin- 
ley bill was a blessing to the whole American 
people. Hurrah for Gtovernor McKinley for 
Governor of Ohio and then for President of 
the United States in 1896. 

A. W. Webb, Justice of the Peace. 

Hampton, West Va., July 10, 1893. 

Not for Foreign Capitalists* 

Because he represents the practical and com- 
mon every-day idea and the system of Protec- 
tion. Because his views on the Tariff are 



Not a Party of Promises Only* 

Because he represents the principles of every 
true American and the Republican party, 
which Is Protection. He represents a party 
that has the courage to carry out the promises 
it makes to the people, and if that party and 
Governor McKinley vrtll advocate the de- 
monetization of silver, the solid West and 
South will not only see that he Is re elected 
Oovemor of Ohio, but successor to the Great 
I Am who is at present occupying the Presi- 
dential chair. Free silver and Protection will 
be the slogan in 1896. 

Harrt M. Hadley, Conductor, 
Union Pacific Bailway. 

Salt Lake City, Utah, July 5, 1893. 

His Adtoilnlstratlon Deserves 
Indorsing* 

He stands as the representative of the high- 
est dass of American citizenship and has al- 
ready added new luster to the fair name of the 
great State of Ohio, which has given to the 
country so many Illustrious men. His record 
as chief executive of the State has never been 



Success, or Buln. and Stagnation f 

Because his administration has been both 
upright and honest, and because he has proven 
that he is able to cope with the most.strioos 
and embarrassing questions, both as to Tariff 
and finance, that he may be called to act upon. 
Because he is the champion of the principles 
of the Republican party, the only principles 
which can brhig success to the country and the 
laboring class. During the short period of its 
power the Democratic party has shown to this 
country Ite utter Inability to solve the diffi- 
cult and unportant questlons'of national legi»- 
latlon. It has lost the confidence of the nation 
at large. It has been the cause of hundreds of 
failures, and then caused the fwesent panic. 
What Is true of the national Govenmient is 
true of the Government of the Stote of Ohio. 
If the people of Ohio want better times, or, 
rather, good times, success In their undertak- 
ings, prosperity to their manuftustories, and 
the building and growth of new industries, and 
a safe and sound dollar, then they must elect 
Governor McKhiley. If. on the contrary, they 
want stagnation in business, the ruining of 
manufactories, the prevention of the building 
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tr growth of new industries, they must elect 
the Democratic nomiijee. Gk>Temor McKinley 
is in sympathy with all of the f oregohig prin- 
ciples of the Republican party. Why should 
the people of Ohio hesitate to elect him ? Every 
thinking man, every intelligent man, and 
every patriotic and prosperous man will vote 
for McKinley. W. L. GuTH, Teacher. 

LiTZKKBKRQ, Pa., July 14, 1803. 

Tl&e Most Vital Isaues* 

Because upon the result of this campaign in 
Ohio, in which Wm. McKinley, that grand- 
est Imight and exponent of Protection to 
American homes and industries, appears as 
one of the contestants, is involved not only the 
material interests and prosperity of the wage 
earners, wool growers and participants in the 
many varied industries of Ohio, but these of 
the nation as well, for herein will be fought 
upon national lines a battle over the most vital 
issues in American politics. And that confi- 
dence may be maintained toward the adminis- 
tration of affairs in the State, and an effort 
made to restore a similar condition through- 
out the nation, which is even now on the verge 
of a disastrous financial panic brought about 
by reason of the uncertainty of Democratic 
legislation, and a want of confidence and faith 
in the wisdom of the course likely to be pur- 
sued by the present national administration. 
Chas. a. BoYNtoi^ Attomey-at-Law. 

Waco, Texas, July 11, 1898. 



Not a SelflslK, PoUttcal Trickster. 

The general welfare ef the entire nation de- 
pends upon it The re-election of Wm. Mc- 
Kinley will be a jj^root that the people are 
dissatisfied with the present administration. 
It will foreshadow the defeat of the-Free-Trade 
fallacy three years hence and restore confidence 
in the future. The defeat of McKinley would 
paralyze all our manufacturing industries, 
throw hundreds of thousands of men out of 
employment and send a million tramps out to 
prey upon the Republic. It would destroy our 
home markets and home industries. It would 
reduce the laboring classes to a level with the 
pauper lab<n- of Europe, drive all our gold out 
of thb* country, and in a very short time we 
would be paying a higher price for foreign 
goods than we now pay for domestic goods. 
In short, it would make us a dependent nation, 
instead of an independent one. Wm. McKinley 
is an able statesman, a pure patriot, a noble, 
high-minded man, with the best interests of his 
country at heart His opponent is a selfish, 
ambitions politician, a political trickster ; he 
knows no one but Campbell. 

J. G. Ain)RBWS. Horticulturist 

Obfxoo, III., July 4, 1898. 

He ia Honest as UTell as Able. 

Because he is honest as well as able. In his 
late financial trouble he- did what few men 
would have done— paid every dollar of debt 
and refused the aid of a grateful public who 
wanted to come to his rescue. Because he is a 
true advocate of that grand economic ^stem 
that has made the United States the most 
prosperous country on earth and its people 
the most happy— viz. : Protection to Ameri- 
can industries. The present financial trouble 
is doe to the fact that the party in power has 
eharga of every branch of this Government 
and has its pledge out to repeal the system of 
Protection and substitute hi lieu thereof the 
British system of Free-Trade. We think these 



are reasons enough why every patriotic 
American should vote for Wm. McKinley. 
Walter Hollb, Farmer. 
St. Clara, W. Va., July 6, 1888. 

Hake Free-Tradera Only Transtenta* 

Because business tribulations can only be 
abrogated and confidence in commercial cir^ 
des restored by the people*s re-afflrming un- 
disputed confidence in the policy that pro- 
moted unprecedented prosperity in all 
branches of industry during the latter half of 
the Harrison administration. The world 
looks to the election in 0|iio this fall for an in- 
dex to the future policy of the United States. 
McKinley'^ election will tend to abridge any 
disasters inflicted by the present administra- 
tion. An assured transient existence only of 
the Free-Trade party in power will do more to 
restore confidence than anything under the 
sun. McKinley's election will index that 
happy conclusion. 

Geo. M. Scott, Farmer. 

JswBLL, Kan., July 15, 1893. 



To l¥lpe Oat the Mistake. 

Because of all the gems that glisten in the 
diadem of statesmen which Ohio has con- 
tributed to our nation, no name shines out 
with purer luster than that of Wm. Mc- 
Kinley. Because his record made as Gov- 
ernor of Ohio has proven him a wise and dis- 
crete executive officer of a State within a 
nation, with a mind broad enough to com- 
prehend the relations of that State to the 
nation, nationally. Because the name Mc- 
Kinley has become symbolic of those princi- 
ples of trade which always were and always 
will be the only safe basis for our commerce. 
Because the peculiar circumstances and mis- 
takes of the voters in 1892, which now threaten 
the overthrow of the McKinley bill and 
Americanism, would be partially checked and 
confidence in our Government once more 
established. Because, if defeated, foreign capi- 
tal will contribute to his defeat Because a 
bright era was just dawning upon the country 
under the effects of the McKinley bill, backed 
up by a Protective administration, when 
circumstances which are nowacknowled^^ as 
mistakes placed the Government in the hands 
of the opposition, making a Free-Trade Gov- 
ernment with Protective laws, thereby causing 
instability in commerce and lack of confidence 
in the nation. Because it would show the in- 
cumbent administration^that the votes they re- 
ceived were not votes for Free-Trade and thus 
enable them to avoid a mistake that would 
ruin our commerce, bankrupt our employers 
and pauperise our employees— namely, materi- 
ally changing the McKinley bill. 

L. Lbbus Jones, Stock Grower. 

BPRUfGDALB, Wash., July 15, 18d8. 



Best for Amerlean Interests. 

It is the best for American interests. The 
best for the interests of Ohio ; the best for the 
tticouragemoit of true American statesman- 
ship, and more, it will be the means of stimu- 
lating the movement for changing the politi- 
cal policy in this, and especiaHy the next Con- 
gress, by the Congressional elections in 'M, 
and largely pave the way for an American 
policy and administration in the Presidential 
election in 1896. So may the powers grant it 
I am what is left of a once magnificent man- 
hood, but now too old and spent to do but little, 
yet as long as I live here in this fitful life, I 
will have my say and will do my do for Amer- 



ican interests.' I have made the request to 
several to write and give expression of their 
choice to you and to do all they can to infiu- 
ence for the benefit of our own dear citisens, 
and the building up of American interests, 
which means the most rapid and expeditious 
way of elevating Americans and thereby en- 
lightening the world of mankind. I am in 
favor of one, two or more kinds of pioney, but 
let it be as near as possible of the same power 
in this and other countries, so that when we 
buy or selliiere, we will know what we are 
doing. John Stxwart. 

Crbighton, Mo., July 8, 1893. 



Tl&e Day of Repentance l&as Come* 

To vindicate his policy which, to quote his 
own words, ** has made the lives of the 
masses of our countrymen sweeter and brighter, 
and has entered the homes of America, carry- 
ing comfort and cheer and courage. It gives 
a premium to human energy and awakens the 
noblest aspirations in the breasts of men. Our 
own experience shows that it is best for our 
citizenship and our civilization, and opens up 
a higher and better destiny for our people. The 
day of repentance will come when we have 
made a change." 

S. V. Bbokwith, Mechanic. 

Winsted, Conk, July 17, 1898. 



For Hts Brilliant AdtleTements. 

Because he has stood faithfully and boldly 
for the true American principles of Protection 
and is one of the tallest statesmen of th^ nine- ; 
teenth century, and has proven himself a model 
chief executive ; and last, but not least, he has 
the true American principle of America for 
Americans. The State of Ohio, also the United 
States of America, owe him their most con- 
spicuous places of. honor in return for his brill- 
iant achievements as a statesman. 

W. C. Hankins, Farmer. 

BBTHPAaB, Mo., July 26, 1898. 

A Sure and Present Need* 

Because he is in favor of protecting Amer- 
ican labor, and his re-election would be a great 
help to the Republicans in 1896, and would al- 
most assure his eleotion as President ; and be- 
cause there is a sure and present need for such 
assurance, and because he is a Republican, 
which means that he is for America before 
any other country. W. G. Anderson, 
Carpenter and Builder. 

Grand Towsr, III., July 27, 1898. 



For Prosperity Affalnat Bepresslon. 

Because he is a leading Republican, and the 
general country has prospered and developed 
exceedingly well under Republican rule for 
the past thirty years. Because he is for sound 
money. He wants the poor man's dollar as 
good as the rich man's dollar. Because he is 
the champion ef Protection ta American in- 
dustries and believes in America for Amer- 
icans, or, in other words, he stands for the 
prosperity of 1892, as against the dullness and 
depression of 1898. 

Frank Lindslxt, Farmer. 

Lebanon, Tbnn., July 27, 1898. 



Bntltled to All Konor. 

He ought to be entitled to all honor for the 
good already done. 

H. N. Walkxr, General Merchant. 
BUTLSR CSNTXR, lowA, July 4, 1898. 
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White Honse, bntthat an English grade, 
such as tea from Ceylon, mnst be ex- 
clusively in use there under the regime 
of a Free-Trade, pro-English President. 

m • 

The Lesson to Farmers. 

When Mr. Morton assumed the office 
of Secretary of Agiiculture he was re- 
ported, in an interview, to have said that 
farmers did not know what they wanted, 
but that he would teach them. 

Veyy little has been officially heard of 
or from Mr. Morton since March 4, so 
that it is fair to presume that he has been 
busily engaged with his teaching. 

Flushed with the pride of office, it was 
but natural that Mr. Morton should be 
the one man among the farmers of the 
country who knew all about it*, yet each 
farmer has, of course, his own opinion, 
although he may not have the backing of 
a high political office to strengthen his 
views. Still, the workinfif farmer is en- 
titled to express his views equally with 
the theoretical farming office holder. 
Here are the views of one : 

November, 1892, found the farming intereetB 
of Northwestern MiaBonri in a prosperous con- 
dition, with all our labor fully and remuner- 
atively employed, with the purchasinK power 
of the Western farmer at its best and our taxes 
lowest since the war. But the election of Mr. 
Cleveland on a platform opposed to a Pro- 
tective Tariff, in favor of wildcat banks and 
of stopping pensions, has caused a gloom over 
our prosperity until it has produced a panic 
that has thrown half our labor out of employ- 
ment, reduced the price of our lands $5 per 
acre and the value of all our farm products 
from 80 to 50 pei- cent., and the purchasing 
power of the Western farmer is diminished by 
76 per cent.— If. P. W, Harman, Fiohering^ 
Mo.y September 18, 1898. 



New York, Friday, SeptSHber 29, 1893. 



Thky had the breath squeezed out of them 
only temporarily. 

The foregoing is one of the headings 
under which the World announces the re- 
sumption of business by many of the 
banks that recently closed their doors. 
It is not explained why it was necessary 
for the Free-Trade party to temporarily 
even squeeze the breath out of them, or 
whether it is good business policy to 
do so and check the advance of industrial 
progress. In these Free Trade times we 
must be thankful for even small paer- 
cies and be grateful that the compression 
was not permanent: The situation is 
very clearly illustrated in our cartoon 
this week. 

Wk suppose, during these times of in- 
ternational afllliations and discrimina- 
tions, that tea from China is not ad- 
mitted within the sacred precincts of th^ 



This is a specimen of the object lesson 
of Mr. Morton in teaching the farmers 
what they wanted. Here is another: 

The price of wheat has been reduced 20 cents 
p«r bushel under the price of one year ago, 
and then we had an enormous crop, whUe 
now we have a short crop. Then the con- 
gamers were busy, now they are idle and 
hence the drop in price.— (?eo. 8, Montgomery, 
Farmer, CogeweU, N. Dak, September 18, 
1898. 
Yet one more : 

The wool cUp of last year amounted to 
$15,000,000. So far this year the people have 
not realiwd one-third the amount. Similar 
conditions exist in this State. The prospect of 
the Tariff being taken off wool has had a very 
disastrous effect.— Ca^eft Jones, Malad, Idaho, 
September 15, 1898. 
Once again : 

Wool, which sold readily a year ago at 17 
cents per pound, found very slow sale this 
year at 11 cents, and sheep which found ready 
market at from $8 to $8.60 per head, are now 
a drug at one-half those figures. So much for 
the promise. What wlU the performance be ? 
— r. Whttney, Helena, Mont., September, 16, 
1898. 

Lastiy we find Senator Peffer reading 
in Congress, September 12, the following 



letter, dated September 6, 1898, from a 
farmer living in Lakota, North Dakota : 

Our farmers are bankrupt More than half 
the taxes levied against the real estate ot cor 
county is unpaid and delinquent Our tax 
sales this coming December will certainly em- 
brace more than one-half of the assessed 
farms of the county. We are selling wheat 
to-day, as good wheat as ever grew anywhere, 
for 48 cents per bushel, and getting paid in the 
money a sample of which I inclose : 
Fiye] C$5.00. 

Minneapolis, Minn., September 1, 1898. 

On Demand We Promise to Pay to Bearer. 

FiVS DOLLABS 

For grain purchased. This obligation is good 
only when countersigned by C. M. Amsden, 
treasurer, and is payable at the Swedish-Amer- 
ican Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minneapolis and Nobthkbn Elevator 

Company. 
By Chakles a. Pilusbttby, President 
No. 18001. 

Countersigned : C. M. Amsden, treasurer, 
Minneapolis and Nortiisrn Elevator Company. 
We suppose this is the kind of currency 
that farmers want. Secretary Morton 
said he would teach them, and this is a 
part of the lesson they are learning since 
he took charge of the Department of 
Agriculture. Uiider Secretary J. M. 
Rusk the farmers of the country got good 
American money g^uaranteed by Uncle 
Sam and payHble at the National Treas- 
ury in Washington. They should note 
the difference. 

British BereBnes. 

For the convenience of the Free-Trade 
party and the Free-Trade members of the 
Ways and Means Committee who are at 
moment confronted with the x>erplexing 
problem of at the same time reducing and 
increasing revenue, reducing it by abol- 
ishing customs duties and increasing it, 
Gk>d knows how, we give the following 
details which show the estimates of the 
public revenue for Great Britain during 
the year 1898-4, as fellows : 



Customs 

Excise I»,800,a0 

Stamps 68.000,000 

Land tax and house duty 12,900,000 

Property and Income tax 76,780,000 

Post ofBce 63,000,OOJ 

Telegraph service 12,400,000 

Crown lands 2.160,000 

Miscellaneous 9,750,00 



Total receipts $467,100,000 

In the foregoing it will be noticed that 
England's revenue receipts from customs 
amount to less than $100,000,000, but our 
Free-Traders should be able to do better 
than that for the United States and re- 
duce them still lower. How would a 
stamp tax meet with public favor? It 
would not matter much to those Free- 
Traders who do not pay their bills, but it 
would be an additional tax upon manu- 
facturers and the poorer classes of wage- 
earners who do pay their bills, and there- 
fore should not be lost sight of in fram- 
ing the new Free-Trade revenue policy. 
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The land tax, the house duty tax, the 
property and income taxes would all 
bear most heavily npon the masses of the 
people, who are the ones that have to 
bear the burden of taxation tmder any 
Free-Trade ^stem, which is English, 
• yon know. 

The Typical LUr. 

The editor of a Tennessee paper, the 
NashvUle Banner, at Athens, has become 
so mad about the assured election of 
Governor McKinley that he is making a 
regular chump of himself, the laughing 
stock of the people in the town in which 
he lives, which, by the way, is named 
Athens, typical of ancient history. This 
ancient historian, writing about the Mc- 
B^inley act, says as follows : 

It has been in f oroe mor« than two years, 
and all that time wages have constantly de- 
creased and industries to which it gave the 
greatest protection have languished. It was 
pfOToised that the tin-plate duty, the increased 
duty on cutlery and other forms of iron and 
steel, would give a great impetus to the iron 
trade, but everybody knows how marked the 
teodency has been in the other directioiL 
The increased duty on wool, it was declared, 
would give increased prosperity to the sheep- 
growing industry, but Governor HoEIinley 
has the audacity to face an audience of Ohio 
farmers and endeavor to lay the blame for 
their poor condition on the advent of a Demo- 
cratio admhiistratioD. The McKinley Tariff 
as a producer of proq>erity had been Med and 
found a failure before the deotion of last 
November,amd it was that fact that brought 
about the tremendous vote in favor of Tariff 
Reform. 

If this Athenian could but transfer 
himself down to modem civilization, 
forgetting that he is a back number, if 
he hacl followed from year to year the 
modem history of the United States and 
had become oblivious to the ancient his- 
tory of Gbreece, he would have known 
that there is not one single branch of 
manufactures or industries in which the 
condition of wage-earners has not been 
improved between the time of the pass- 
ing of the McKinley act and November, 
1892. Not only have wages been in- 
<;reased, but the cost of living has been 
cheai)ened and the people have received 
better value for their money. As shown 
in the Ambbioan Eoonomist last week, 
there had been within the two years an 
enormus impetus to the iron trade and in 
the inroduction of tin plate, as the direct 
result of Protection. 

The prosperity of the sheep farmers 
has been strongly checked since Novem- 
ber last, and the price they have pro- 
cured this season for their wool averaged 
about one-half of what it did a year ago, 
because the manufacturers are uncertain 
as to the future of the existing Taritf , 
and therefore will not make large stocks 
of goods for which there may possibly only 
be a market at losing prices. As a " pro- 
ducer of prosperity" the McKinley Tariff 
bill has been unexcelled in the history of 



the country, and the difference between 
the confidence placed by the people in that 
act and the lack of confidence with 
which they have hailed the advent to of- 
fice of a Free-Trade administration and 
of a Free-Trade Congress will be most 
plainly proven, by the publication of our 
Industrial Census within a week or two. 
Whatever results this census will show, 
it will indicate the exact measure of dif- 
ference between the confidence felt by the 
country between an administration for 
Protection and an administration that 
promises Free-Trade. 



The Party of the Few. 

The claim has always been made that 
the political party now in power was the 
party of the people. It has been set up 
as such and held up as such with a species 
of idolatrous worship; as representing the 
masses, the wage earners and the toilers, 
and a class distinction was made between 
them and the rich. This exists no more. 
The sham fabric has been swept from the 
political workshop. The party now in 
power represents the rich, not the poor. 
It is a party of the few, not of the masses. 
Let the wage earners and the toilers con- 
sider what they have received for their 
votes. Work? No. Employment? No. 
Food? No. Money? No. Loss of work? 
Tes. Loss of employment? Yes. Loss 
of food? Yes. Loss of money? Yes. 
The promises made to them before elec- 
tion have not been kept, but they have 
got the sure and true returns from their 
votes with full conipoimd interest. But 
they are not all served alike. The rich of 
their party are well cared for. The man 
with money, but with one vote only, has 
safely invested his money, but the masses 
with their many votes may starve. The 
President of the people's party, so mis- 
named, has no use now for the votes of 
the masses, but he has been bought with 
the money of the rich man whom he 
sends as an Ambassador to Italy to rep- 
sent the people at Rome. The people's rep- 
resentative at the court of RoiHe is to be a 
rich man who has bought and paid for his' 
position with money— with cold cash. Is 
this a fit representative for the people, 
for the wage earners, for the honest 
masses. Eradicate such rascals. They 
do not represent the people, they are the 
party of the few. PuU down the golden 
image. 

Not long since, the American Econo- 
mist referred to the fact that Mr. Wm. 
Barbour, who is president of the Barbour 
Brothers Company, and is also a director 
in the First National Bank of Paterson, 
N. J., the Paterson Savings Institution 
and the Paterson National and Paterson 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company, had 
guaranteed his employees, who were de- 
positors in the savings institution^ the 
amount of their deposits when they be- 
came alarmed for the safety of their 



money. This is not the only instance in 
which Mr. Barbour has shown himself 
alive to the needs of his employees, be- 
cause, during the recent dull times, when 
the mills of the'Barbour Brothers Com- 
pany were partially closed, he voluntarily 
made a reduction of 25 per cent, in the 
rent payable by such of his employees as 
lived in houses that had been built by the 
firm for their convenience. 

^^^^^^ « 

The Statements of ProtectlOBists. 



The publication of statements made by 
those who believe in Protection to Ameri- 
can labor and to all American industries 
before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the Fifty-third Congress is continued 
in the present number of the American 
Economist. Our prompt issue of the 
earUlBr hearings that was made last week 
has excited c6nsiderable interest imd 
favorable comment throughout the 
country, and it is generally believed that 
much good will be done thereby for the 
cause of Protection. 

The latest telegraphed reports from 
Washington indicate that tl^ work of 
framing the new Tariff bill is already 
under way, that the committee hopes to 
have its work completed within a couple 
of months, and it is stated that the date 
upon which the new Tariff shall go 
into effect will be fixed for January 1, 
1896. This, of course, will be prolonging 
the agony and giving an assurance of a 
dull year's business in 1894, with a cheer- 
less Christnaas for wage-earners at the 
close of it. We would suggest an earlier 
date being fixed, say April 1 of next year, 
a fitting date upon which to crown the 
folly of its framers. 



Tim Plate Imports. 



The statistics publislled by the British 
Board of Trade show a decrease in the 
export of tin plate from Great Britain to 
the United States, which, during 1891, 
amounted to 825,145 tons and decreased 
to 276,479 tons during the year 1892. 
Though the early months of the present 
year showed average larger imports than 
during the early months of 1892, yet the 
later months, July and August, have re- 
versed this condition, the exports from 
Great Britain during these two months 
being just 88,000 tons, as compared with 
49,000 tons during the corresponding 
months of 1892, and an average of 46,000 
tons per month during the wnole of last 
year. 



The strength of the English wool 
market is mainly due, says the London 
Economist, to " the belief in a great de- 
mand for America next year. But until 
the Americans show their hand we must 
not look for any marked revivaL" The 
Free-Trade party now in power in the 
United States has already shown its hand 
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clearly enough. The first step in reor 
ganizing our customs Tariff was to listen 
to the pleadings of Britisl| onion growers. 
Then foreigners were invited to express 
their views upon our Tariff. The wool 
deiUers 6f England and the wool growers 
of Australia have seen our Free-Trade 
hand plainly enough. 

The Carpet Trade. 



English carpet manufacturers have not 
had a satisfactory experience during the 
past few years, their export trade declin- 
ing except to Canada. The shipments of 
English made carpets to the United 
States during the first seven months of 
the present year were 200,000 yards, 
worth $100,000 less than last year, owing 
to* the tiicrease in the manufacture of 'car- 
pets in this country. 

The Textile Mercury of London refers 
to a recent visit made by Mr. Hubener of 
the firm of Me^firs. W. & J. Sloane of 
New York, to England, endeavoring to 
sell American made carpets in that 
country, and sajrs that although Mr. Hub- 
ener "may doubtless encounter much 
opposition and no end of prejudice, yet 
if the firm has seriously determined to 
sen a portion of their product abroad, 
they are undoubtedly in a position to 
force a foothold in these markets." This 
firm has prepared a special line of styles 
to suit European requirements, which, 
owing to the rebate of the duty on wool, 
they may be enabled to do. • 

llie chief obstacle, it appears, is likely 
to be in the delay of collecting this draw- 
back, but, as the Textile Mercury wye, 
** the American Gk>vemment is patriotic 
enough not to stand in the way of such 
an enterprise," and *'the movQ of the 
firm of Alexander Bmith & Sons* Carpet 
Company requires watching very closely 
in England. With all our knowledge of 
the textile arts derived from generations 
of industrial ancestors, we cannot afford 
to ignore the ability of the clever men, 



The Qovemor of British Honduras, how- 
ever, is trying to divert this trade to 
England, where he has sent samples of 
the American made^tools so that the Brit- 
ish manufacturers may have an opx>or- 
tunity to examine them and '* turn out 
as attractive, good and serviceable im- 
plements." 



Sonthem Editors. 



Qovemor MacCorkle of West Virginia 
is catching particular fits from the Demo- 
cratic, press of his State and the South 
generally. The hide-bound editors who 
are attacking him on the ground of selfish- 
ness in his desire to protect any special 
industries of his State, forget that they 
themselves are enjoying the fruits of Pro- 
tection in using protected paper, pro- 
tected ink, protected type and protected 
presses, all of which they have been able 
to buy, under Protection, cheai)er than 
they could in the old Free- Trade times. 
Why should not the coal miners of West 
Virginia be protected equally with the 
Free-Trade editors. The trouble is that 
these same editors imagine that they re- 
flect the opinions of the people and ignore 
the strong sentiment in favor of Protec- 
tion that is growing in all the Southern 
States. The mean selfishness of the 
Southern editors, themselves enjoying 
the fruits of Protection, in trying to pro- 
hibit their neighbors from receiving 
similar benefits, is a grab-all kind of 
sentiment that fortitnately only exists 
among a certain set of the Southern sec- 
tion of the press. 



A Free-Trade Convert 



One of our Correspondents, Mr. Q«o. 
Tunell, formerly located at Minneapolis 
and attending the University of Minne- 
sota, but now attending the University 
of Chicago, has recently changed his 



views upon economic subjects and writes 
chiefly drawn from the old British stock, W^ the following letter which is self-ex- 



who conduct the textile industries of the 
United States." It remains now to be 
seen just how ''patriotic enough" the 
American €K>vemment is to its American 
industries. 



Thbbb is always the wretched Tariff quee- 
tion in the United States staring everybody in 
the face.— ixmdon Commerce, September d, 
1808. 

Poor dears, it is really too bad that 
they should be so worried by the 
*' wretched Tariff question in the United 
States.** When Messrs. Wilson & Co. 
have established f^ee-Trade, then the 
English merchants aud manufacturers 
will be able to rest and sleep peacefully. 

In British Honduras, the chief staple 
industries have been, for many years, the 
cutting of mahogany and lofiTWOod, in 
which American tools are mostly used. 



planatory: 

Since Studying the Tariff question I have 
changed my views quite radically and there- 
fore dedre that yon no longer consider me one 
of your representatives. I formerly repre- 
sented your LxAOun at the University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The above is the first case reported to 
us of any one embracing Free-Trade 
theories dnce the new administration as- 
sumed oflSce. The Secretary of The Tar- 
iff League in accepting the resignation 
of the young man referred to above as 
Correspondent, sent him the following 
letter: 

We have yoor valued favor of September 15 
and regret exceedingly to know that yon have 
changed yoor views upon the Tariff question. 
We judge from yoor letter that yon are now 
advocating the coosumptioo of foreign goods 
in onr market; the employment of foreign 
labor in foreign markets, products brought 
here under foreign flags, in foreign ships, to 



displace American labor and reduce American 
homes to the foreign leveL We are very 
ftorry to hear this. There are many theorefcica} 
propositions In favor of Free-Trade which 
sound well, but the present bitter experience 
of operatives and manufacturers on account 
simply of the threat of Free-Trade and the 
uncertainty regarding the Tariff ought, it 
seems to me, be sufficient lesson for any one 
who is in favor of home and country. 

We beg to call Mr. Tunell*s attention 
to the famous expression of Alexander 
Hamilton : ** The theories of the collegi- 
ans that are geometrically true are practi- 
cally false." 



THmTT THOUSAND people sttending a farm' 
ers* picnic lately merely recalls that the farmer 
doesn't have a picnic every day under the Mc- 
Kinley hiH^PhU^i delphia Times, Septem- 
ber 2, 

That is right. Under the undisturbed 
operation of the McEinley bill, the x)eo- 
ple had no time for picnics, there was 
such a rush of work. Now it is different. 
Prospects of Free-Trade have so upset 
business that there is no work but plenty 
of time for picnics. 



OuB manufactories yield fortunes never 
dreamed of by the fathers of the Republic. — 
Preeident ClevelaniVa Fonrth Annual Mee- 
wage to Oongrees, 

Mr. Cleveland prefers to make his fort- 
une by Wall street speculations, without 
even the merit of working for it or afford- 
ing an opportunity for others to work or 
make a livelihood. He sets up the exam- 
ple of a gambler against that of hbnest 
industry. 

Show us the man who sincerely believes the 
present hard times are due to the election of a 
Democratic admistration, says the Times of 
Idaho Falls, and we will bet you an apple that 
his fcn^head slants back at an angle of fortj- 
five degrees and his chin thirty-five. 

The fool who wrote the above can have 
no forehead, but must be all chin. 

What is believed to be the last wooden ship 
of considerable tonnage has been launched at 
Bath, Maine, and it Is hoped that the woodei>> 
ship opposition to the fTee-ship movement may 
now cease.— ixmifon paper. 

It is just like England's impudence to* 
propose that we buy all of our ships from 
her. 



A REPORT of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics for Iowa says that : '* All thinga 
considered, our wage earners are more 
generally employed and better paid than 
those of many other States of this 
union." This is one of the advantages of 
living in a good Protection State. 



If it be asked why the manufacturer is- 
80 bent on assuring steady work to the 
laborer, it is replied that steady work to 
the laborer makes steady work for the 
manufacturer. 
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BEFORE THE COMMITTEE. 

(Speoial Corretpondenee of the American 
Economist,) 

Washington, D, C, Sept. 20, 1898. 
''I don't know anything abont the 
Tariff, bnt I sCtn ont of a job. Tea,' last 
fall I voted for a change and have it with 
a vengeance. Won't yon please help ns 
if yon can?" These words were ad- 
dressed to the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee to-day by one of the 
workingmen from the carpet factories at 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Yesterday the miner, operator and poli- 
tician from the Middle Southern States 
made one^continnoos plea for the reten- 
tion of the duty upon bituminous coal. 
The Governor of West Virginia, who was 
elected by the same votes which con- 
curred in the Chicago Free-Trade plat- 
form, delivered one of the most earnest 
and eloquent speeches in favor of a Pro- 
tective Tariff ever heard at the Capitol. 
After showing the wonderful benefits of 
a Protective Tariff in the State of West 
Virginia, he said in effect : ** I do not 
wish to make any threats, but I warn 
you — I warn you not to make any mis- 
take in this matter!" On one hand is the 
Democratic workingman from the Em- 
pire State, and on the other the Free- 
Trade Governor of a Southern State, 
demanding Protection to American in- 
dustries and labor. 

The public hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee are closed and in 
the entire history of Tariff legislation in 
the United States the wisdom and neces- ! 
sity of Protection has never been so thor- 1 
oughly vindicated. Republican and Dem- 
ocrat alike have come before the Com- 
mittee and not only filed protests against 
the repeal of the McKinley Tariff but de- 
manded that it should remain intact. 

•Illustrative of the malicious misrepre- 
sentation of the Free-Trade press and the 
Free-Trade demago^cue for years regard- 
ing the manufacture of American tin 
plate, not a single person has api>eared 
before this Committee asking that the 
present duty be removed or reduced. 
When it became necessary for the Free- 
Tradef **to show his hand" in evidence and 
give reasons why the production of Amer- 
ican tin plate should not be fostered in 
America he did not have the manhood or 
courage to even make a statement before 
the authorized Committee to receive th^ 
same. I dare say that not a single Ameri- 
can interest has appeared before this 
Conmnttee and given any good reason 
why any item of any schedule should be 
changed, but Free-Trade members of the 
Committee seem to be in search of infor- 
mation as to what kind of a Tariff will 
best serve those whose product is the re- 
sult of foreign labor in foreign countries, 
brought from foreign shores by foreign 
carriers. 

Southern influence for the maintenance 
of the McKinley Tariff is very noticeable 
and certainly demands more 'than passing 



notice. ■ The sugar and rice planters of 
Louisiana and South Carolina made a 
strong showing in favor of the continu- 
ation of Protection to these interests. 
But, what a spectacle ! The very men 
who last year aided by their votes, their 
money, their influence and their labor to 
I elect a Free-Trade administration, now 
appear before the properly organized ad- 
I junct of the same and demand that the 
. Protective policy which tl\ey defeated 
shall be continued. 

Thb Tariff League representing the 

Protective policy has alwa^ consistently 

advocated and defended Protection to all 

of American interests, be they north, 

j east, south or west, but the position of 

Southern people upon this question is not 

I only indefensible but heartless. It is time 

I to give facts to the Southern people and 

I to ask them to look the question square 

. in the face. 

**Mr. Sugar Planter and Mr. Rice 

Plater, what is to be the future policy? 

, Do you intend to continue, as in the past, 

a policy which- must eventually ruin you 

and your people?" 

j When the workingman in his simple, 
earnest >^ay said : **I am out of a job ; 
won't you please help us if you can?" it 
seemed that I could see a plain sneer 
upon the faces of such men as Tarsney of 
Missouri, McMillan of Tennessee, By- 
num of Indiana and others. They have 
no sympathy with a man *<out of 
a job." This is too common language 
for them, and in the last few days 
of the hearings it has seemed to me 
by the questioBs asked, and in the man- 
n^ of the un-American representatives of 
the Committee, that they said ;to them- 
selves : ** We will brush these cobwebs 
away and make just such kmd of a Tariff 
as will suit our purposes. What do we 
care as to the result ? " These Free-Trade 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee will be known as the Anierican 
industrial pirates, who in 1898 scuttled 
the ship and gave over our industrial 
prosperity to that of foreign countries. 

Inow fully believe that Mr. Wilson has a 
Tariff bill framed and ready to present to 
Congress, and he will only be delayed in 
his presentation by the i>olitical effect of 
other legislation now pending. 

The Protectionists are helpless, but 
every man who is interested in the pres- 
ervation of the Protective policy should 
bring every legitimate influence to bear 
upon his member of Congress to avoid the 
national distress which will follow the 
adoption of a*Tariff for revenue only. 
Wilbur F. Wakeman. 



Tariff Quiz. 



Proteetion and Foreign Markets. 



There has been some murmuring in 
Democratic circles because Gtovernor 
McEinley's campaign was opened '' with 
prayer." To be candid, there was a shade 
of unfairness in an appeal to a source of 
aid from which the enemy is debarred or 
to which none of the leaders have the 
courage to address a x)etition in behalf of 
their poUcy.^CificinnaH Times-Star. 



No. 4.~If you manufaoture goods in this 
oountry and send them abroad aad undersell 
foreign manufactares in foreign markets, 
what good, in such cases, does Protection do f 
— T. S. Oveen, Ck>nre6pondei:^t American Pbo- 
TEOTtVB Tabiff Lxaoub, LebanoD, Ohio, 
September 8, 1893. 

It has always been claimed by the 
party of Free-Trade that Protection pre- 
{ vents American manufacturers from 
shipping American goods to foreign coun- 
' tries and competing with foreign manu- 
facturers in foreign markets, but this is 
only theory, as our statistics of export well 
sho w. Protection does increase the price 
of goods, which is checked by domestic 
competition, but the object of Protection 
is to enable our wage-earners to find good 
and constant employment at wages bet- 
ter than the average rate paid for foreign 
labor. Protection, '*in such cases" as 
our correspondent refers to, enables us 
not only to keep the foreign goods out of 
our own markets, but also enables us to 
enter the foreign markets and there com- 
pete with foreign goods, while at the 
same time affording more work for our 
wage earners at better rates of wages than 
are paid to the foreign laborers. Protec- 
tion enables more industries, thus creat- 
ing more demand for the products of 
each and enabling factories to run on 
full time, which cheapens the cost of the 
product. 

THSiYermont Marble Co. has a hand- 
some exhibit of its finished work at the 
World^sFair in the Manufactures Build- 
ing. This exhibit is instructive of the 
benefits of Protection, because with the 
duty removed the industry in this couii- 
trymust suffer. Labor in Italy, where 
similar work is done, is from three to four 
times cheaper than in this country. Even , 
in the present situation all new develop- 
ments are retarded. 

The. extension of the Indian railroad 
system, which now has 18,000 miles <^ 
road open for service, indicates greater 
trade expansion with better facilities f<^ 
reaching market. 



Mb. Cleveland is the only President 
who, since the close of the w^r, went 
fishing on Memorial Day. His selfish per- 
sonal feelings got the better of his duty 
to the nation. 

If iron, coal, lumber and wool are put 
upon the free list, it is farewell to the 
future development of West Virginia. — 
H. C. Davis, Simpson, W. Va,, Septem- 
ber 11, i8te. 

Acxx>RDiNato the London Economict 
the United States bought from England 
lees tin plate during July than usual. 
How is this, Free-Traders ? 
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PROTECTION 

TO ^D^S^XO-^liT IISTIDTJSTItlBS. 



The Formal Statements of the Susar Producing Industry, The Cotton Spinning 

and Spool Cotton Industry, "f he American Lead Ore Industry, The 

Rice and Farming Interests. 



SUeAB-PRODUClNe INDUSTRY. 



Statement mftde hj Mr. Henry T. 
Oxnard, President of the Amerlean 
Beet Sugar Aggociation, before the 
Wayg and Meang Committee of the 
Fifth-third Congregg, on /Tuesday, 
September 19, 1898. 

Mr. Chairman : I appear here as Presi- 
dent of the American Beet Sugar Asso- 
ciation, in behalf of the retention of the 
bounty on sugar and against the repeal of 
the present sugar policy embraced in the 
several paragraphs of the Tariff law 
enacted in X890, which promised those 
who would invest* their capital in this 
new agricultural industry, that the 
bounty should remain until 1905. 

Our position is that if Congress may 
arbitrarily repeal its usual enactments, it 
has no moral right to do so^h this 
statute, because a definite time woe fiaced 
for it to operate, and, as if to make that 
purpose plainer, the appropriation to pay 
the bounty was purposely made continu- 
ing or permanent. We claim that the 
object of fixing a time in this law was to 
influence and to induce capital to embark 
in a new and somewhat hazardous agri- 
cultural industry, requiring for success 
large sums of money and great skill, the 
national purpose being to attain the pro- 
duction of a household necessity ligrger in 
amount than the Tariff policy had there- 
tofore produced, and so cheapen the price 
and render this country independent of 
the world for sugar. 

It having been reported in public prints 
that this Congress would probably repeal 
this law, I ask« the privilege of filing with 
this committee a protest in writing, and 
I also desire to place in the hands of the 
individual members of this committee a 
pamphlet embracing some suggestions on 
the *' sugar problem," of which I trust 
tiie committee will avail its^. 

With the permission of the conmiittee 
I will proceed to give my views of this 
great industry, and will try tol)eas brief 
as possible. 

As I understand it, a primary considera- 
tion which induced the enactment of the 
present law, was that we were sending 
abroad for a product that we can as 
well produce here from 100 to 115 



millions of dollars of gold annually. We 
have sent abroad for sugar in 40 years 
nearly 2^ billions of dollars. This is 4Ui 
exhaustive and an unnecessary drain ux>on 
our people for an agricultural article, 
the raw material for which we have 
both the soil and the climate to rfise, 
audit has always been the policy of this 
and of all civilized nations to cherish and 
foster any agricultural product that prom- 
ised so much for the people as sugar. We 
are the largest consumers of sugar in the 
world. Our consumption is about 68 lbs. 
per capita. We produce only 10 per 
cent of the total amount consumed by 
our people, and we consume nearly one- 
third,* or 80 per cent., of the world's prod- 
uct; and the effort making and the 
national dt^t ot the. bounty law is to 
change this relation. 

By wise and salutary enactments we 
have become exporters of cotton and .to- 
bacco ; they have had liberal protection, 
and cotton requires some now ; and we 
have become independent of the world 
for divers other agricultural products, 
and the part of wisdom, as well as the 
dictates . of true economy suggest that 
augar be included in the list, as it cer- 
tainly will be unless it is sacrificed just at 
the moment when so much is promised, 
as these results fully attest : 

Tons. 

1880, Beet sugar prodQOtion B67 

1890, " " '* S,800 

1881, '• »* •' 6,400 

180?, »» " " 12,866 

vm, '' '" '* (estimated)... 26,000 

Sugar must be* regarded as an except 
tumal agricultural product ; so recog- 
nized the world over. Unlike wheat or 
com, it requires the investment of large 
capital; and great skill is reqmsite at all 
points, not only in the successful produc- 
tion of the raw material, \^iS in produc- 
ing the manufactured product as well ; 
and yet if we produced of wheat only 
one-tenth of the home demand it would 
be wise, prudent, economical and humane 
to encourage a larger supply by any rea- 
sonable means in our power. Very mod- 
erate capital ; is required to raise the ordi- 
nary agricultural crop ; but with sugar 
the first outlay is heavy and large 
amounts are being expended in divers 
ways to educate the American farmer 
that it is profitable to raise the raw ma- 



terial for sugar, and that he can do it. 
For ilpward of a century we had given 
cane sugar protection by a liberal Tariff, 
which was found did not develop its 
production as rapidly as was desirable, 
and when the beet-sugar industry en- 
tered the field as a new factor it was 
deemed wise to give sugar a neirandper- 
manent form of protection, and more of 
a stimulant ; and reljdng on the honor 
and good faith of the government, large 
sums of money have ^been invested and 
expended in this new industry. Results 
would seem to prove the wisdom of that 
legislation. 

But for the most persistent attacks in 
some quarters for a repeal of the present 
law, the showing would have been still 
more fiattering. But agitation has de- 
terred the investment of capital in this 
industry in several States, notably in 
Iowa and in Washington, as well as in 
New York. These threats seem to be 
based on the theory that the law gives 
money to a dasSf but such is not its pur- 
pose. We must look at the object of the 
statute, which is for the general good of 
all the people and the National welfare ; 
to keep millions of gold at home ; insure 
a product at lower «ost, and finally ren- 
der us dependent on no other nation for 
sugar. If it happens that money is paid 
to those who risk and venture their capi- 
tal in a new industry, that is but an 
incident attendant upon the main object 
sought to be accomplished. Wben the 
result is reached the incident attached 
will cease to operate and a bounty 
will no longer be necessary. We build a 
navy for the protection of our cities, for 
the national welfare, paying not only the 
cost of the vessels to Mr. Cramp, but 
royalties, bounties or allowances are 
given him if his ships make a knot an 
hour more than is called for. 

THB BOUNTY IS BENEFICIAL. 

I deny that any considerable number 
of the American people would favor a 
repeal of 1Mb law if they fully under- 
stood its real purpose and its operation. 
I am led to venture this from a remark 
made by Mr. Bingham, in 1890, then 
master of the National Orange, com- 
posed of one and one-quarter of a millioa 
of farmers. - He said, *« I think our peo- 
ple would not favor a boxmty on any^ 
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commodity that we now prodnce in 
tuffieient quantities to snpply our people. 
There are many of them in favor of 
hoonties. Take, for instance, sngar.** 
At the Trans-Mississippi Convention, 
held at Ogden last spring, a convention 
composed of over 600 delegates from 22 
States, a resolution passed* without oppo- 
sition, against a repeal of the bounty 
form of protection for sui:ar. A law of 
this kind can readily be made odious, 
and that is what is attempted to'be done 
in this case. Tinder the old Tariff policy 
the people paid a duty of, say, 58 to 60 
millions annually on nine-tenths of the 
total amount of sugar that we consume ; 
while under the present policy they pay 
hut 2 cents a pound on the one-tenth only 
which we ar^ able to produce. So that 
the people are not taxed nearly so heavily 
for sugar by the bounty form of Protec- 
tion, and they have saved from one and a 
half t6 two cents a pound on the cost of 
their sugar since the bounty law was en- 
acted. If prices have recently advanced it 
has been in consequence of short crops 
abroad, where we must purchase most of 
our sugar. The drought in (Germany, and 
the short crop in Cuba, will raise the 
price of sugar here from J^ to J^ of acent 
a pound, so that our people will pay, say 
$80,000,000 more for sugar this fiscal year 
than they paid last, showing clearly the 
effect of any policy not calculated to 
render us independent of foreign coun- 
tries for sugar, and rendering us part- 
ners in the climatic misfortunes of for- 
eign countries. Under the Tariff on 
sugar the people would have paid at least 
$150,000,000 more of Tariff duties than 
under the enactment of the bounty law ; 
while since its operation they have paid 
but $25,000,000 ; and they have probably 
saved by way of a lower price for sugar 
over $150,000,000, enough of a saving in 
three years to pay the bounty for nearly 
the whole period. 

DIFPICULTIE8 OF PRODUCTION. 

The production of sugar is surrounded 
with many obstacles. The production of 
a sugar-beet crop is a new thing to the 
American farmer. The average agricult- 
urist is slow to adopt a novelty, espe- 
cially where more or lees skill and in- 
creased labor is necessary ; and it is tedi- 
ous and expensive work to overcome this. 
A beet-flugar factory is not expected to 
be a paying success the fir^t year either 
here or abroad. In fact it has been ascer- 
tained that three to four years will elapse 
before the community in which a factory 
is located adapts itself to the workof beet- 
raising. A loss ensues, and the present 
bounty law will tide investors over this 
period. When the Government, there- 
fore, gave us fifteen years, we relied upon 
making up any losses fn subsequent years 
consequent on this condition of things. 
To insure a sufficient amount of the raw 
material the managers of beet-sugar 
plants have been forced to increase their 
offerings for beets, until the price to 



farmers has reached $5 per ton more than 
pa]4 anywhere in the world, a point at 
which even small profits to the manufact- 
urer have begun to disapi)ear ; but to edu- 
cate the farmer and to get him interested 
in this new industry are prime necessi- 
ties ; and upon it and upon Congress de- 
pend the future of this industry. Abroad, 
where the production of beet sugar has 
been going on for upward of a century 
this obstacle is not met, farmers being 
adepts at the business, and a beet crop 
has come to be there recognized as a part 
and parcel of the yearly products of a 
farm. Nothing is more important in the 
manufacture of anything than the supply 
of the raw material ; but this is especially 
the case with beet sugar, because the ex- 
pensive plant must have an annual * * run '* 
of at least 60 to 70 days to warrant the 
outlay of $800,000 to $750,000, which must 
lie idle about ten months in a year, which 
is not the case with other manufacturing 
plants. Here is a dead loss of the interest 
on the money invested for that length of 
time, and it is quite a serious considera- 
tion. Then, too, a large force of short- 
term labor is necessary that cannot read- 
ily be obtained when most needed, as it 
cannot be utilized when the crop is har- 
vested, and, knowing this, labor is reluc- 
tant to engage with a knowledge that it 
is only for a few weeks. Another serious 
factor in the beet-sugar business is the 
cost of labor in the beet fields, which av- 
erages $1.50 a day, while in Europe the 
same labor gets only 20 to 40 cents a day. 
Then, too, there are the value abroad of 
theby -products in the sugar-beet industry, 
which are almost a dead loss here as yet, 
whatever may be their value in the future. 
I refer to the pulp which is extensively 
fed to the cattle on the Continent, because 
it is very fattening, worth there $1.25 a 
ton, given away here when 25 cents can- 
not be obtained for it. Our farmers have 
not yet come to realize its real worth on 
the farm. Then we have the potash 
salts and the lime cake used abroad by 
farmers for fertilizing, and liberally paid 
for. while in this country it is an item of 
expense, as it must be hauled away from 
the factory. I speak of these things to 
show the advantage of the business 
abroad, but I have a lively hope that it 
will not be long before these by-products 
will be utilized, and they will probably 
be of sufficient account to warrant the 
expiration of the bounty by its own lim- 
itations. In other words, I am not one of 
those who have such a poor opinion of 
American enterprise as to think that a 
bounty will continue a necessity here in 
order to keep beet sugar on its feet. 

OBSTACLES TO OVERCOME. 

Conditions will change in time, when 
our agriculturists have come to appre- 
ciate what these things signify in raising 
a beet crop, and to the land when crops 
are rotated. There are existing conditions 
and disadvantages, however, which the 
home beet-sugar, interest will overcome 



as education in the new work gradually 
permeates commtmities where factories 
may be located. Another consideration 
is this : Abroad, the molasses from fac- 
tories scattered all over the country is 
sent to some central factory, which can 
thus afford by special and expensive proc- 
esses to work out the sugar it contains, 
while we are not yet able to do this ; and 
this entails a loss that goes with many 
others to warrant liberal support from 
the GK)vemment for a reasonable time. 

Labor here, in the factory as in the 
field, is twice as expensive in producing 
sugar from a ton of beets as it is abroad. 
Large quantities of coal, charcoal, lime- 
stone, bagging and paper barrels are 
necessary, to produce which gives em- 
ployment to a large number of men at 
remunerative wages, increasing the num- 
ber of consumers with advantage to pro- 
ducers. Transportation to and from the 
factories is heavy, bulky and expensive. 

These are some of the obstacles to over- 
come. Abroad for upward of a century 
the sugar industry has been carefully 
fostered by heavy bounties ; but having 
gained a solid footing, the Governments 
of France' and Germany— while keeping 
a watchful eye on the matter — ^have been 
gradually withdrawing some of the very 
liberal Protection that amounted, ac- 
cording to Consul Mason (Report 187, 
page 214), in 1890 in Germany to $17,- 
889,000, and for six months in 1891, to 
$10,841,000. 

But with the obstacles enumerated to 
overcome in this country, no new in- 
dustry, like that of beet sugar, can hope 
to compete with the old and well estab- 
lished business on the Continent that has 
been fostered and cherished for so long a 
time, unless we are given help ; the aid, 
in fact, that teas promiseduSy and on the 
faith of which we had a right to rt- ly, and 
on which so much has been expended. 

We indignantly repudiate the idea that 
politics can fairly enter into this matter. 
It is a mutual financial business venture 
for a term of years, and it should be, 
treated as such, and not thrown into the 
vortex of political complications. To 
leave the subject out of politics would 
meet the suggestion contaiDed in.the re- 
port of Mr. Secretary Walker in 1845. 

The sugar producers here have more 
than enough to contend with in the nat- 
ural advantages possessed in Cuba and 
the Colonies, and in the education of 
farmers abroad, and the export or other- 
bounties there paid the manufacturers. 
We surely ought not to be met with re- 
sistance, indifference, or, worse than all, 
repeal at home, involving as it would a 
breach of national good faith. Is it to be 
expected that our sugar farmers can suc- 
cessfully contend with both bounties and 
high Tariff abroad; and the settled con- 
ditions there? As Consul Mason well 
says, it remains to be proved whether we 
can hold our own in the face of the things 
enumerated, and the fierce competition so 
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rapidly developing in other conntriee ; and 
he concludes that the risk here is on the 
part 6t firms and indiyidnals who are 
erecting expensive plants, and, he could 
have added, who have made contracts for 
raw materials running far into the future, 
in the full confidence that the present law 
was permanent, ev^n if the policy could 
be said to be somewhat experimental. 

We have made contracts, for in8tance,ex- 
tending eight to ten years into the future, 
depending, as we had a right to, on the 
good faith and Tumor of this Government 
to maintain the bounty policy, which it 
did not adopt /or tw, nor for a class, but 
as a great national policy tor a national 
object. We have one contract with Mr. 
Gird of California to raise us annually a 
certain tonnage of beets for the Chino 
factory. It runs until 1896 ; and this 
contract was based on the bounty law, be- 
cause without it Chino will go to the wall. 
I have another contract with the Union 
Pacific Railroad Company. I went to 
that road and said : '* I have a contract 
vnth the Government running until 1905, 
and I must know exactly where I stand 
if I engage in this new industry ; and I 
want to know what you can do to aid 
me ? " The road answered that it was not 
in the habit of making terms, but on re- 
flection it was thought to be for its own 
interest, as well as that of Nebraska, for 
us to enter into some reciprocal arrange- 
ment, based on our coiisent to invest a 
million or more of dollars in the State 
and on the line of its road and a feeder. 
The contract entered into was ratified by 
the Board of Directors, and it requires 
us to operate the Grand Island factory 
at least 30 days in a year, which we cannot 
do if this law is repealed. But we have as 
much right to violate our contract, I ap- 
prehend, as the Government has to repu- 
diate its agreements held out to entice 
capital into new enterprises. 

The editor of a great French journal, 
The Journal of Manufacture of Sugar, 
of Paris, under date of May, 1898, notices 
the proposed attack on the present law, 
and says : *' I cannot say too strongly that 
the sugar manufactories of the United 
States have accepted in good faith the 
bounty law .given on the pledge of the 
United States, and have established the 
industry based on the terms of that law, 
and to now modify unjustly this law 
would be committing a crying injustice 
toward them. It is certain that any one 
who suggests this idea is acting as a 
theorist, and not taking into account the 
results accomplished." In another article, 
however, in the same paper, the editor 
warns his subscribers not to be too hasty 
in assuming that the people of the United 
States will give up the bounty policy and 
destroy an industry which was threaten- 
ing to overcome the . monopoly which 
Germany and France have held for 10 or 
15 years. 

THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST'S OPINION. 

Professor Wiley, who has given deep 



study to all the phases of the sugar queSr 
tion, adverts to one of the obstacles 
pointed out by me a few moments ago. 
He says, "There will probably be found 
for years to come more enthusiasm in 
the United States than knowledge con- 
nected with the beet-sugar industry, and 
the result of this will be, that unless great 
care is taken many ventures will be made 
which will result in financial disaster. The 
great problem in this country is the agri- 
cultural one, the selection of suitable soil, 
the finding of proper climatic conditions, 
and instructions in planting, cultivating 
and harvesting beets are all of vital im- 
portance. If the sugar-beet industry is 
to succeed in this country it must come 
from sharp oompetition with the same 
industry in older countries where its con- 
ditions are better understood and where 
the localities suited to it have been 
selected by long and costly experience. It 
must also compete with the free-cane in- 
dustry in the tropics and with the cheap 
labor and thorough knowledge there 
possessed. There is, he says, within the 
whole range of agriculture no crop more 
difficult to produce than a crop of beets 
suitable for sugar. He concludes by say- 
ing that with a wise and careful en- 
couragement of the industry he has no 
hesitation in saying that the prospects 
for the development of indigenous sugar 
industry are decidedly bright. In this he 
agrees with those who, x>08se88ed of 
knowledge of sugar production abroad, 
and of capital, have investigated and in- 
vested in the business. 

Having the soil, the climate, the capi- 
tal and the energy necessary to make the 
beet-sugar indushy a success, there is no 
' reason why we should be long dependent 
on foreign governments for sugar. There 
are financial and other weighty reasons 
why we should not be. For instance, 
only a year ago, during the v^tation of 
cholera in the lower bay at New York, 
when the avenue for the imi>ortation of 
sugar from Hamburg was shut, the price 
of sugar suddenly increased nearly ^ of 
a cent a pound, and this continued six 
weeks. The Cuban producers, seeing the 
plight we were in, put the extra price on 
their sugar to us which the refiners paid, 
and in turn our people paid it. Here was 
the sum of nearly $4,000,000 transferred 
from the pocket of the American con- 
sumers to the pocket of the Cuban pro- 
ducers, in the short space of, say fifty 
days ; and this was so simply because we 
were at the mercy of a foreign country 
for an article of daily necessity which we 
did not, but can, produce at home in suf- 
ficient quantities for home consumption, 
and I believe that in case of a European 
war between the beet- sugar producing 
countries of Europe, which is not only a 
possibility, but a strong probability- 
owing to the decreased production in 
those countries during a period of stag- 
nation resulting from war — we would 
have to pay, by way of increased price 



for sugar, in two years, more than would 
liquidate the total bounty that would be 
due during the balance of this century. 

In brief, this is Sknational, economic and 
purely business question, and if we are to 
succeed in pushing it to the point of pro- 
ducing all the sugar now consumed in 
the United States, which is the real object 
aimed at, it must be treated as a business 
proposition, pure and simple, and in the 
very nature of things partisanship must 
be eschewed, party theories overthrown, 
and the matter taken up and considered 
from the standpoint which any great busi- 
ness matter occupies in the financial 
world. It is my firm conviction and hon- 
est belief that unless a broad, liberal and 
permanent policy is maintained we might 
as well abandon the hope of ever being 
able to establish the sugar industry in the 
United States. 



A Firm Protest 

Fiptt-Third Congress, Fiest Session. 
Washington, D. C, September 19, 1898. 
To the Hon, Wm. L. Wilson, Chairman 

of the*' Ways and Means " Committee : 

Sir.— Addressing you as Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, and 
through you the other members of said 
committee on behalf of and as president 
of the ** American Beet-Sugar Associa- 
tion,*' I most respectfully enter firm pro- 
test against a repeal of paragraphs 281 to 
241, both inclusive, known as the sugar- 
bounty paragraphs of the Tariff act of 
1890. 

JFYrsf.— Because those provisions of said 
act and the appropriations to execute the 
same were made continuing and perma- 
nent until July 1, 1905, for good and suffi- 
cient reasons, intended to benefit the na- 
tion and eventually render 65,000,000 of 
people independent of the world for sugar, 
an agricultural product for which this 
country now sends abroad annually over 
$100,000,000 in gold, which is an exhaust- 
ive drain that will go on increasing with 
increase of population and per capita of 
consumption of sugar, if Congress im- 
perils the sugar industry by destructive 
legislation. 

iS^coTtd.— Because the aforesaid sugar 
paragraphs of the Tariff act of 1890 
amount to a contract, and its provisions 
have been accepted and acted upon in 
good faith, and their repeal would disturb 
vested rights and individual contracts 
running into the future, entered into on 
the plighted faith of the GK)vemment to 
maintain the law until 1905.— See Calder, 
appellant, vs. Henderson, U. 8. Circuit 
Court of Appeals, in Louisiana, decided 
November, 189S, 

TTwVd.— Because the bounty provisions 
enum^ated operated, and were intended 
to operate, as an inducement* to investors, 
promising that if capitalists would more 
liberally embark their money in a some- 
what hazardous btisiness, the law would 
remain for a fixed and definite period. 
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Fourth.— Bectmae Congress has not the 
moral right to violate its own plighted 
faith, and the honor of the nation, to 
reach an Economic idea or result which 
may or may not be dictated by parti- 
sanship. 

Fifth, — Because the sugar bounty law 
untaxes about nine-tenths, if not the to- 
tal amount, of the sugar now consumed 
by the American people, relieving them 
of over fifty million dollars of ** Tariff 
tax " annually, in consideration of which 
they now pay only ten million dollars an- 
nually by way of bounty. The bounty 
form of protection is a relief to tax-pay- 
ers, and promises great financial saving 
and agricultural gain to the nation. 

Sixth,— Became unless the full equiva- 
lent of the bounty law is given the do- 
mestic sugar industry will languish, if 
not perish, and millions of capital will be 
lost, leaving this country at the mercy of 
foreign powers, which would be perilous 
and un-American, while giving foreign 
governments the power to fix the price 
of sugar, an agrietiltural product which 
dm as well be produced here as abroad. 

Seventh,— It it be claimed, as is re- 
ported, that the law is unconstitutional, 
it is not the province of Congress to de- 
cide that question. It belongs tor the ju- 
dicial branch. There is not only high 
legal authority against the soundness of 
this contention, but the onus has been on 
the Government to sustain that view. It 
has had the whole power and machinery 
of the Government to test the question, 
and it has failed to do so or to even make 
the attempt. As Mr. Edward Atkinson 
well says, the bounty paid can be se- 
cured by a temporary duty on coffee pend- 
ing the test of the lawfulness of the 
bounty, in a suit which caii be brought. 

Eighth, — ^By the construction of the 
sugar paragraphs and because of the per- 
fnanency of the appropriations or promise 
to pay the bounty annually, the question 
has passed into the domain of public 
honor, and beyond any fair exercisaof the 
power of political parties, and out of the 
arena of partisanship. 

Henry T. Oxnard, 

President American Beet Sugar Associa- 
tion. 

COTTON SPINNING INDUSTRY. 



Staten^ent made by Mr. Arnold B. 
Sanford, Treasurer and President 
of the Globe Tarn Mills and San- 
ford Splsninir Company of Fall 
Rirer, Mass:, before tbe Ways aad 
Means Committee of the Fifty third 
Congress, on Friday, September 15, 
1898. 
Mr, Chairman and Oentlemen of the 
Committee on Ways and Means : 
The cotton spinning industry of fine 
yams and high grade medium counts, 
which I represent here to-day, is, com- 
paratively speaking, a young and quite 



vigorous plant and bids fair to assume 
goodly proportions if given further and 
sufficient encouragement by our Govern- 
ment. 

In the year* 1881, the corporation of 
which I am the representative, the Globe 
Yarn Mills of Fall River, commenced 
business with a capital of $175,000. A 
few business men in our section had the 
courage to venture to make an invest- 
ment in this business, owing to the 
chances of success which they could fore- 
see under the Protection offered by our 
Government. • At the start, cold water 
was thrown on the enterprise and its fail- 
ure was predicted by well-known cot- 
ton manufacturenr of our vicinity and 
throughout the country. This view, we 
are glad to say, has not been verified, for 
the growth of our corporation has been 
from $175,000 capital to $2,000,000 in- 
vested by our stockholders in the Globe 
Yarn Mills and the Sanford Spinning 
Company (my official relations being 
treasurer and agent of the Globe, presi- 
dent and Director of the Sanford Spin- 
ning Company.) The latter corporation 
has just completed one of the finest mills 
of its kind in this country at a cost of 
over $500,000. 

This 'is simply to illustrate what we 
have done since 1881 in this new business 
in cotton manufacturing. The industry 
did not stop with us, but since 1881 
nearly $15,000,000 of capital has gone 
into this business in the New England 
and Middle States alone, employing about 
10,000 operatives, with a pay roll of fully 
$8,500,000 in wages per annum. This 
does not include the fine spinning mills 
which make a specialty of thread yams 
for spool cottons, nor does it take in the 
Southern spinning mills which manufact- 
ure the coarser cotton yams. 

Now from the above showing it would 
look like we 'were monopolizing the busi- 
ness and would become a menace to the 
existence of those who are our consum- 
ers, but do not forget that the business 
which we are in is one that requires the 
finest and best quality of yams that can 
be produced; They are used, I might say, 
for articles which might be considered in 
some sense as luxuries. For instance, we 
furnish the knit goods manufacturers with 
the highest grades of yams for hosiery 
and underwear, which Were formerly im- 
ported ; we also furnish a fine line of 
yams for the silk, woolen and lace manu- 
facturers, as well as for electrical pur- 
poses,— the latter business has grown to 
one of large proportions— so that our in- 
dustry has really been the basis for diver- 
sifying other industries and increasing the 
business of this country. 

I said before that we might be looked 
upon as being a tienace to the poor con- 
sumers. But what has been the result? 
Instead of becoming such we have been 
of great benefit and service, eyen to gen- 
tlemen present here to-day, who have been 
represening the knit goods industry of 



this country, by giving them domestic 
yams made by our mills and by Ameri- 
can labor at greatly reduced prices, and 
of a superior quality to the foreign impor- 
tations. 

In speaking of the diversified interests 
which we have been serving, they have 
called upon us so loudly during the past 
ten years that they have been the reason 
for our rapid growth, and also for the 
absorbing of so much dapital in this new 
business in cotton manufacturing. 

We have also, by our competition 
among ourselves, reduced the price fully 
83 1-8 to 40 per cent, since 1881. There- 
fore we claim that we have well served 
the purpose for which we have been 
created under the beneficent policy of 
Protection from our Government. As an 
illustration of what we have done in this 
direction, yams which sold for 45 cents 
per pound are to-day furnished for 80 
cents per pound ; yams which sold for 
$1.25 per pound are to-day furnished for 
85 cents per pound. This gives you a true 
statement of what has been actually done 
by our own competition. 

Having been such valuable aid for these 
industries, which have also grown so 
rapidly, we feel that we should be kept 
in the service, and that we should not be 
handicapi)ed by any reduction or change 
in the present schedule on cotton yams. 
I think you will agree with me that we 
have dealt fairly with the consumers, 
giving them for many years better and 
cheaper goods than our competitors, and 
we now ask that you deal fairly by us. 

In reducing the cost of these yams to 
the present low valuations we have ex- 
hausted every resource to cheapen our cost 
of manufacture by modem and improved 
machinery, and reducing the cost of 
supplies and all other items. Labor all 
this time having advanced, now our 
only r^ource would be, of course, to 
reduce our labor, and any changes 
which you make here on the Tariff 
schedules, if adopted by the present 
Congress, will simply force us to cut the 
wages of our employees. 

Our mills are built to run ; our stock- 
holders own them ; we db not owe 
any one anything on them, and we shall 
continue to do business as we have done 
heretofore. And I say here, that what- 
ever of Protection is abated from our 
protected industries will surely come off 
the present wages of our employees; 
they will have to bear it, notwithstanding 
all the assertions to the contrary ; and if 
we cannot pay our employees as we are 
npw doing, owing to the action of the 
present Congress in lowering the duties, 
they wiU fully understand the situation 
and realize what has brought it about. 

The cotton mills of America will do 
business. You have it in your power to 
regulate -the wages of their employees. 
Will you give them bread or a stone ? 

Working men are beginning to suffer 
for want of employment. This vrill be- 
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come more intense as winter sets in. It 
is foolish to think that our business will 
improve nntil yon remove this f earf nl un- 
certainty hanging over onr industries. 
The stockholders of our mills have be- 
come alarmed and have been told that 
revision of the Tariff affecting their inter- 
ests are likely to obtain, and consequently 
they have been preparing themselves for 
it by shortening, production, and they 
will not resume until the relative condi- 
tions of their productions and cost of 
labor are adjusted ui>on a permanent 
basis. 

So whatever is done let it be done 
speedily. If it is to be good we want it 
now; if not good, we want the rest of 
•>ur lifetime to recover in, and we hope 
that you will settle this question on or 
before January 1, 1894 ; if not then, defer 
it'imtil January, 1895, so that the busi- 
ness for the year 1894 can be assured. 

Shall I repeat, whatever is done, do it 
quickly ; settle this terrible uncertainty 
for our manufacturing industries and give 
us a rest ; let the business interests of the 
country alone and give us a chance to 
have peace and follow our avocations. 

A well-known textile paper of Boston 
sent out in Aug^t inquiries to the idle 
mills as to the cause of their shut down. 
They received 448 replies ; of these, 446 
said the cause was due to business depres- 
sion, and a very large number stated ex- 
plicitly that the blame was due to the 
Tariff revision, and that the business de- 
pression was caused by the uncertainty 
as to the Tariff legislation on their indus- 
tries. 

While on this point, I would like to 
read you a letter received by myself from 
one of our foreign competitors, which in- 
tensifies the situation and shows you how 
eagerly our competitors are seeking our 
market for their productions,~and we 
know this to be the best market in the 
world and are satisfied with it if we can 
only have it. Of course this is from only 
one source, and there are hundreds and 
perhaps thousands who are doing just the 
same as this man shows by his enterprise. 

Our bu8iiv3ss in competition with our 
foreign competitors is handicapped by 
several conditions, which I will here 
enumerate : 

1. Our labor costs fully 60 per cent, 
more than our competitors*. 

2. Higher cost of taxation upon our 
properties. 

8. Higher interest charges for money. 

4. Higher cost for transportation of 
merchandise. 

5. Higher cost for supplies. 

To give you an illustration of taxes on 
American, as compared with English, 
let us compare the tax oaA 50,000 spindle 
cotton mill, in Bolton, with that of a 
similar one in Massachusetts. Consul 
Shaw gave the tax on a 73,000 spindle 
mill in Bolton in 1878 as follows : Dis- 
trict and poor rates, $1,800 ; Government 
tax, $200 ; total, |2,000. At that rate the 



tax on a 50,000 spindle mill would be 
|1,889. The mill in England pays no 
other tax except the income tax of the 
stockholders. In Fall River a 50,000 
spindle mill would be assessed at about 
1750,000 at a rate of about 1>^ per cent. 
This tax would amount to $11,250; a 
difference of $9,861 against the American 
manufacturer. 

I quote- now from a well-known ex- 
Senator, . Mr. Chace of Rhode Island, 
who stated as follows : *' Having handi- 
capped the rest of the world With a cent- 
ury at the start, England says to all the 
nations now, come and trade with us on 
equal terms. They have subsidized steam- 
ers and opened mail facilities to every 
part of the globe, with the result that 
London is the banking center of the 
world. She gets a brokerage or com- 
mission on a very large share of the 
freight of the world. She borrows at 8 
per cent, and loans at usurious interest 
to all the nations. It has been assumed 
that the steam power of Great Britain is 
equivalent to the individual effortof 450,- 
000,000of men; the productive power of 
her machinery probably far exceeds that. 
With all these advantages in her favor it 
is hopeless for us to attempt to compete 
with her while we maintain our present 
system. It will be impossible for us to 
match our capital which has been earn- 
ing good returns, with theirs, seeking in- 
vestment all over the world, and to com- 
pete with them and pay our own taxes 
while they saddle theirs on the trade of 
one-third the population of the world." 

As an illustration of the higher cost of 
labor we have in our midst in Fall 
Biver a new industry which has been re- 
cently located there for the manufacture 
of spool cotton. I refer to the Ken- 
Thread Company. They have an invest- 
ment of $800,000 in their business. In an 
interview with their superintendent, who 
has worked for over 25 years in English 
cotton spinning mills, and also with their 
secretary, who has had a large exi)eri- 
ence in their bhsiness, they informed me 
that the labor in the American mills here 
cost them fully 60 per cent, moire than the 
same labor would cost for the same mill 
in England. I have the figures, if you 
desire them, through all the various de- 
partments of the mills to verify their state- 
ment given to me by their secretary and 
superintendent. 

Their superintendent also further in- 
formed me that the efficiency of the En- 
glish laborer, as compared to the Ameri- 
can, in his opinion, was superior. Fur- 
thermore, that the most rigid economy 
was practiced in the English mills, which 
could not be tolerated here in America ; 
and he said, emphatically, that the em- 
ployees in his American mills could not 
do any more labor than the employees of 
his mills that he had run in England. In 
fact, the English employees, if anything, 
excelled them in efficiency and superior- 
ity of their work, so that so far as our 



industry is concerned, the labor in our 
American mills cannot perform any more 
work than those in similar mills in Eng- 
land. 

Instead of reducing this schedule of the 
duty on cotton yama, it should be in- 
creased, especially on the duties in the 
second, third and fourth sections of the 
schedule, as it is a fact to day that about 
$700,000 worth of these fine yams are im- 
ported annually, which should be made 
in these American mills by American 
labor and sold to our home consumers^ 
Give us a specific rate of dntv instead of 
an ad valorem; the latter adpiits of 
serious frauds in undervaluation. With 
this condition of our business we feel that 
you will not for a moment recommend 
any reduction of the present schedule of 
duties. 

As an illustration, yams that we ought 
to be receiving 80 cents a pound for are 
now being sold in our market for 65 cents 
by our foreign competitors. I could give 
you many more illustrations along the 
same line. Take it in fine counts, from 
70's, 80*6 and lOO's, the present duties do 
not protect us. and we are forced to give 
up the manufacture of these fine counts 
to our f}ng1ish competitors. It is very 
humiliating to us after having brought 
the prices down fully 88J^per cent, to have 
these fine counts madn in England, and 
we hope that you will take this matter 
into coDsideration and rectify it both for 
us and also for the »pool-cotton indu^try^ 
who are suffering as well as ourselves 
upon these fine numbers. 

The profits in our business have only 
been moderate, and what would be re- 
garded as only a fair return on the in- 
vestment which we have made in the 
business, and which our stockholders are 
justly entitled to; and we feel that our 
particular industry should receive at 
your hands very careful and serious con- 
sideration in view of what we have done 
in aiding and building up other industries 
in this country, and I refer especially to 
the magnificent knit goods industry 
which has been so ably represented here 
to-day, in which millions of capital has 
heen invested during the last ten years, 
and which we hox)e will not be imperiled 
by any adverse legislatioa. 

In Tariff revision, gentlemen, I venture 
to remark that you will find a very much 
more difficult problem than the regplation 
of the finances of the country. The 
stagnation and business depression which 
has been, and is now, extending over the 
manufacturing interests of this country, 
especially in the cotton, woolen and knit 
goods industries, comes from the fear of 
this revision of the tariff and fears as to 
its results. The statements have been 
made that it shall be done and that Pro- 
tected industries will suffer. Buyers, 
therefore, will not order goods now 
which are sure to be sold at lower rates 
should this follow. 

Manufacturers, therefore, have stopped 
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their mills, and a great many of them «re 
stopped to-day and will not start up nntil 
yon say what is in store for them. In 
the mean time, idle workingmen are 
taming t^eir faces toward Washington, 
looking for relief and to see what yon are' 
going to do for them. It is bnt natural 
that the mannfactnrers shonld avoid the 
ownership of goods that may seriously 
depreciate in value should a reduction in 
duties follow, and they will not start up 
the wheels imtil this matter is settled, 
and it should be done at once. 

SPOOL COTTON INDUSTBT. 

Statement made by Mr. A. C. Bun- 
ham of Hartford, Cobb., represent 
iBg the J. k P. Coats Company, 
Limited, the Clark Thread Com- 
pany, the Clark Mile End Spool 
Cotton Company, the Willlmantle 
Linen Company, the Merriek Thread 
Company, the Kerr Thread Com- 
pany, Comprising the Spool Cotton 
and Fine Tarn Indnstty of the 
United States, before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the PIfty-tkIrd 
Congress, on Wednesday, September 
20, 1898. 
To the Honorable Committee on * WayB 
and Means, House of BepreserUatives: 
Gentlemen: The spool cotton indus- 
try employs in the United States twenty- 
five millions of dollars ((25,000,000) in 
fixed and floating capital, and fifteen 
thousand employees. It differs widely 
from any other industry from the fact 
that three-fifths (|) of this capital is 
owned and used' by corporations which 
are ofibhoots of corporations in Great 
Britain. In fact, foreign manufacturers 
have invested in this country in co-oper- 
ation with resident stockholders fifteen 
millions of dollars ($15,000,000) for the 
manufacture of spool cotton, all of these 
manufacturers being engaged in the same 
busineesin Scotland and England, con- 
trolling, outside of the United States, 
two-thirds (}) of the entire spool cotton 
business of the world. 

The ten millions of dollars ($10,000,000) 
invested exclusively by American own- 
ers was drawn into the business by the 
very high Tariff of 1864. which was im- 
posed to meet the pressing necessities of 
the Gk>vemment. 

SPOOL COTTON. 

The duty on spool cotton imposed at 
that time was twelve cents (12c.) on each 
dozen of spools containing two hundred 
(200) yards each, and, in addition, 82^ per 
cent, ad valorem, a dozen of 200-yard 
spools being the invariable unit of sale to 
the trade. This duty, however, was in^- 
poeed on units of 100 yards, in order to 
stop the practice of short measure, which 
existed as a method of unfair competition 
at that time, and which, in consequence 
of this division of duty, disappeared. 



This duty of six cents (6c.) on each 
hundred yards, and 82^ per cent, ad 
valorem, was equal to twenty-one cents 
(21c.) on each dozen of spools of 200 
yards, and under this duty the business 
was gradually transferred to the United 
States. 

In 1861. under the duty of 80 per cent, 
ad valorem, nine-tenths (-f^) of the spool 
cotton used in the United States was im- 
ported. Now more than nine-tenths {^) 
of this spool cotton is made here, and 
three-fifths (t)of this is made by offshoots 
of the same firms which sent it here in 
1861. In 1861 the price of spool cotton in 
the United States was forty-seven and 
one-half cents (47 J^c.) net per dozen. For 
the past four years the price of the same 
goods has been thirty-eight cents (88c.) 
net per dozen for same grade of goods. 

In 1861, under the duty of 80 per cent, 
ad valorem, spool cotton retailed in the 
United States at five cents (5c.) per spool, 
and now retails at four cents (4c.) per 
spool. 

It will be observed that, while the con- 
sumer of standard spool cotton in the 
United States now gets a spool of thread 
for four-fifths (|) of the price in 1861, 
the profit of the jobber and retailer re- 
mains the same. 

In 1861 the price of standard spool cot- 
ton in Ghreat Britain was twenty-six cents 
(26c.) net per dozen spools of 200 yards 
each. The price for same goods to-day is 
twenty-eight cents (28c.) net. If these 
figures are examined, it will appear that 
the English manufacturer in 1861, when 
the duty was less than eight cents (8c.) 
(at 80 per cent, ad valorem), received in 
this country for his goods the T^wgiifth 
price of twenty-six cents (26c.) per dozen, 
plus the tariff of twenty-one cents (21c.), 
which was afterward imposed in 1864. It 
is fair to state that both in England and 
in the United States 25 per cent, more 
value in quality is now given at twenty- 
eight cents (28c.) per dozen in England, 
and thirty-eight cents (88c.) in the United 
States, than was given in 1861 at twenty- 
six cents (26c.) per dozen in England, and 
forty-seven and one-half cents (47Jic.) in 
the United States. 

It appears that while in Great Britain 
the price of spool cotton is two cents (2c.) 
higher per dozen than it was thirty-two 
years ago, in the United States it is ten 
cents (10c.) lower— a total difference of 
twelve cents (12c.) per dozen. 

The duty on spool cotton since 1864 has 
never been increased, but has been at dif- 
ferent times reduced until now it stands 
at fourteen cents (14c.), or two-thirds (|) of 
the duty of twenty-one cents (21c.) im- 
posed in 1864. 

This duty hks not changed since 1888, 
but has continued uniform. The price 
here, however, since 1879 (when specie 
payments were resumed) has fallen from 
forty -nine to thirty -eight cents per 
dozen, a decline due solely to the active 
competition in the home market. 



As a consequence of this decline in 
price, the capital employed in this indus- 
try in the United States has earned less 
than four per cent. (4 %) per annum dur- 
ing the past four years, while the capital 
employed in Great Britain has earned 
over eight per cent. (8 ^. 

Since 1861 the wages paid in this in 
dustry have risen eighty-one per cent. 
(81 %) in the United States, reckoning the ' 
amount i>aid per week to each employee, 
which in 1861 was $5.85 per week, and in 
1892 $9.70. . 

Our present wages are more than 
double the wages now paid in this busi- 
ness in Great Britain. From these figures 
it appears that in this country the wage 
earners have absorbed not only the ad- 
vantages which have accrued to the man- 
ufacturers from improved methods, vari- 
ous inventions and better machinery, but 
also have absorbed at least one^half d^) 
of the fair earnings of capital. In Great 
Britain capital still secures its share, 
probably because it has combined. There 
is here no uniformity of price and noth- 
ing which resembles a trust. 

Inthe production of standard six-cord 
spool cotton the labor is two-thirds (}) of 
the cost. 

It wotild seem to be clear that if the 
product of spool cotton should be ex- 
posed to competition with the labor of 
Great Britain that either wages must 
be reduced here or the business be trans- 
ferred back to England and Scotland. 

We present to this honorable commit- 
tee these facts, and believe that they 
warrant the following conclusions : 

First— ThsLt the American people have 
not paid for spool cotton more than 
would have been paid under the duty of 
1861. The prices of this article from 
1862 to 1879, like other goods made- from 
cotton at famine prices, and subject to 
the fluctuations of a gold premium, can- 
not be considered in this argument. Since 
1879 the price has uniformly averaged 
les6 than the price under the duty of 
thirty per cent, ad valorem in 1861, and 
during the last four years has been ten 
cents (10c.) per dozen less, and one cent 
(Ic.) per spool less to the consumer, while 
the price of spool cotton in England, of 
same quality, and made by the same 
manufacturers, is higher than in 1861. 

Second,— The present low price of 
thread in the United States, which has 
existed for four years, is due to American 
competition, and that this comi>etition 
cannot be continued at a lower price 
without a reduction of wages. 

TTitrd.— That any duty, unless so low 
as to replace the industry in the hands of 
the foreign manufacturers, could not 
benefit the consumer, as a spool of thread, 
if sold below four cents (4c.), must be 
sold at three cents (8c.) ; consequently, 
only the middleman could benefit by any 
change. 

Fourth.— The arguments which favor 
an ad valorem duty on many goods do 
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not apply to spool cotton, owing, in large 
part, to the nnit of sale, as jnst made to 
appear ; on which a change of price to 
the consumer wonld involve at the pres- 
ent price of four cents (4c.) a spool, a 
jump one way or the other of twenty-five 
per cent (25 per cent.), whether this change 
of price should be to three cents or five 
cents. 

On the other hand, an ad valorem duty 
would, in this industry as in others, ex- 
pose us to all the disturbances in business 
in Europe, like war, business panics and 
overproduction, making competition more 
acute when it should be lessened rather 
than increased, and would also revive the 
old frauds of short measure, invoicing 
goods purchased in one country at the 
lower price of another, and the like. 

We respectfully petition your honor- 
able committee, that the duty remain 
specific, and that it be not reduced, be- 
lieving as we do that any reduction can- 
not possibly benefit either the Govern- 
ment or the consider, but could only en- 
rich the middlemen, at the exx)ense of 
the manufacturer. 

PINE COTTON YABNS. 

The question of duties on fine cotton 
yams' is much more complicated than the 
question of duties on spool cotton. Under 
the present duties — which have only 
slightly varied since 1888, when the du- 
ties were reduced about one-fifth (J) and 
made specific— there has been a steady 
increase in the production of fine cotton 
yams in the United States, and the in- 
dustry seems to have taken root. It is 
subject, however, to the most strenuous 
foreign competition. 

In a diJBtrict in Lancashire, say thirty 
mUes square, five-ninths ({) of all the 
cotton spindles of the world are owned 
and Operated. Out of the entire ninety 
millions (90,000.000) fifty millions (50,- 
000,000) run in this district. All of the 
mills in which these spindles run make 
cotton yam, and make nothing else, Qell- 
it on the cop, for use in all kinds of cot- 
ton goods made there, and in other parts 
of the world. 

The labor in these mills is of the best 
quality of its kind, the Lancashire lass 
being famed, not only in Great Britain 
but wherever known. Two years ago, in 
Glasgow, a public speaker urged that 
Scotland should be allowed two (2) hours 
per day extra, for mill work, because even 
with this allowance the Scotch girl could 
not compete with the Lancashire lass. 
This is particularly the case with the half- 
timers, so called, who go into the mills at 
the age of ten (10), but under the recent 
education laws must spend half of their 
time in school, and these girls, with a 
good common-school education, and their 
early mill training, are wonderfully ex- 
pert in textile work. 

The machinery of these mills is of the 
latest and best makes, and their manage- 
ment, being in a compact district and 



under acute competition, is of great ex- 
cellence. 

If a raw material is an article produced 
without the use of a costly fixed plant— a 
plant also which is only adapted to a par- 
ticular product— certainly the yam of 
Lancashire is far from being a raw mate- 
rial, for these vast mills cost three hun^ 
dred millions of dollars ($800,000,000), 
and would be worthless if cotton yam 
should not be wanted. 

These mills of Lancashire are benefited 
by long experience, enjoy the use of 
cheap money, and use the best class of 
labor in the world, for their purpose, 
which labor is paid just about half what 
is expected for the same service in the 
United States. 

When one knows Lancashire, it ceases 
to be surprising that there is a large im- 
portation of fine yams tmder the present 
duties in the United States. 

One of the corporations here repre- 
sented paid in 1891 and 1892 ninety thou- 
sand dollars (|90,000) in duties on fine 
yams. Still, under the present duties, 
the increase in the production of fine 
yams has been steady and cumulative in 
this country for ten (10) years. This 
movement might, however, reasonably 
be expected to be reversed imder a lower 
duty, and the business would certainly 
cease to exist under a considerable reduc- 
tion of duties. 

We submit to this honorable commit- 
tee the suggestion that this would be a 
serious misfortune, not only to the man- 
ufacturers engaged in this industry, but 
to the producers of fine, long-stapled cot- 
ton, and also to the country at large. 

The long-stapled cottons, of which 
Georgia, Florida and South Carolina pro- 
duce fifty thousand (50,000) bales, would, 
in that event, practically have but one 
market. The Continent now takes about 
twenty-five hundred (2,500) bales of this 
Sea Island cotton, and the balance of 
forty-eight thousand (48,000) bales has 
for the past six (6) years been about 
equally divided between our Northern 
mills and England. 

It would seem to us important that this 
valuable industry in the Southern States 
should not be exposed to the loSs of half 
its customers, particularly as Great 
Britain controls the Egyptian crop, and 
English spinners are already mixing Sea 
Island and Egyptian cotton in various 
proportions. It may be said that this 
cotton will still be consumed in England, 
but will not the producer suffer in price, 
if Liverpool makes the price, without 
competition, especially as Egyptian cot- 
ton sells at about half the average price 
of Sea Island? 

In the next place, can this cotmtry af- 
ford to lose an industry of so valuable 
a character? A fuccessful Lancashire 
spinner said lately that England was rich 
because she bought backache and sold 
brains, meaning that England bought 
raw materials and sold invention, skill. 



experience and good taste in the shape of 
manufactured goods. 

We respectfully suggest that many 
mtUions of dollars have been invested in 
this business of fine cotton yams ; that 
the business is young, although at present, 
robust ; that this industry employs a high 
order of skilled labor, and employs three 
times as much labor, in proportion to the 
cost of finished product, as coarse yams ; 
that the prices of the products are stead- 
ily receding, although not yet, as in 
spool cotton, below duty level; that it 
would be a x)eculiar hardship to make 
unremunerative a large capital invested 
in this industry within the past three or 
four years ; that these yams, now yield a 
large revenue, and imder a low duty 
would probably yield a smaller revenue. 
For instance, from 1856 to 1860 inclusive, 
under a duty of tweDty-four per cent. 
(24 50. the duty paid the Custom House 
was not one-quarter (Ji) what it was from 
1876 to 1880 inclusive, under the highest 
duty ever imposed. 

We, therefore, resi)ectfully petition 
that the duty on fine yams costing forty 
cents (40c.> and over be not changed. 

Mr. Dunham also presented the follow- 
ing comparison of w^es which was pre- 
pared by Mr. Jas. Coats : 

Comparison of wages paid in Scotland 
and Pawtucket, B. I., in 1888, since 
whichr time the tendency in Scotland is 
downward, while it is decidedly upward 
in the United States : 

Per 

Per week. weelr. 

Sootland. Paw- 
8. d. tucket. 

Cop. winders U 6 =$3.61 $8.81 

Twister tenders 9 9 = 2.87 6.87 

Reelere .. U... = 8.89 8.47 

lospeotors .12*0 = 3.08 7.12 

Skeinspoolers 11 6 = 2.79 7.87 

Spoolers 11 .. = 2.67 8.76 

Gross paroelers 17 8 = 4M 911 

Second and section hand8.ao 4 = 7.87 18.5a 

Bleachers (women) 9 4 = 2.27 6.00 

Bleachers (men) 23 10^ = 6.80 12.00 

Dyers JS m= 6M 9.06 

$42.98 $97JB7 

One hundred and twentynseven per 
cent, higher in United States. 

Average of over 8,000 hands in Scot- 
land, 12 shillings 9 pence, or $8.06, per 
week. Average of over 2,000 hands in 
United States, $6.92 per week, about 126 
per cent, higher in United States. 

Coal, gas, supplies, &c., also much 
higher in the United States than in Great 
Britain. Jas. Coats. 

October 28, 1892. 



Thb manufacturers of ail kinds of ma- 
chinery in Germany are combining to 
send special messengers to Brazil, Argen- 
tina, Mexico, Chili, Peru and other conn- 
tries in order to study the markets, to as- 
certain the requirements and to compete 
against English machinery, an example 
that might be advantageously followed 
from this country. 
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AMERICAN LEAD ORES. 



Statement Made hj Mr. Hugh N. Camp 
ef New York in Behalf of tlie Lead 
Mines and Miners of MI»8onri, be- 
fore the Wa js and Means Committee 
of the I'iftj-third Congrress, on 
Wednesday, September 20, 1898. 
To the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives ^ Wash- 
ington, D, C, : 

The nndersigned, in behalf of the lead 
producers of Missonri and its vicinity, 
respectfully ask the consideration of the 
committee to the following facts touch- 
ing an industry built up in the United 
States by and under the Protective sys- 
tem, which we shall show has been the 
law of the land ever since the industry 
began. 

First.—The chief Tariff changes, briefly 
stated, have been as follows : 

By the act of May 19, 1828, a duty of 8 
cents per pound was placed on lead, 
which was reduced to 20 per cent, ad 
valorem in 1842, but soon after was made 
2 cents per poxmd. 

In 1846 it was again reduced to 20 per 
cent. ; again in 1861 it was raised to 1 
cent per pound, and again in 1864 to 2 
cents per pound, where it has remained 
up to the present time. 

Until 1860 thQ production in the United 
States amounted to but little, but from 
that time the beneficent Protection to 
this industry has built it up from almost 
nothing to a i)oint that enables us to rely 
entirely upon our own resources for this 
important article of commerce. Our im- 
portations and productions for each dec- 
ade since 1860 are as follows : 



additional wealth to this country since 
1860. 

PRODUCTION OP LEAD. 

It must be especially observed that 
lead is a production of the earth ; an 
article worthless until labor transforms 
it into an article of commerce, and con- 
sequently an absolute and direct addition 
to the wealth of the nation, differing In 
this respect from many industries which 
merely turn capital over and can be re- 
produced year after year. 

The value of this product in 1892 (in 
round numbers 180,000 tons), was, at 
New York $14,400,000, and of this quan- 
tity the Virgin Lead Mines of Missouri 
and vicinity, which we especially repre- 
sent, produced about one-fifth. The State 
of Missouri alone since 1860 having pro- 
duced lead to the value of $50,000,000. 

The mines operated by the St. Joseph 
Lead Company and the Doe Run Lead 
Company have been the largest producers 
in this country, having turned out, since 
their first working in 1866, over 182,000 
tons, to the value of $14,500,000, having 
capital to the amount of $3,250,000, and 
employing about 1200 people, all of whom 
get a comfortable living, and are enabled 
to educate their children, and are in every 
respect a valuable addition to our xK>pula- 
tion. 

We now desire to show the reasons why 
this industry cannot compete with Europe 
and Mexico entirely unprotected. The 
average labor paid by the great Metter- 
nich mines of Germany, one of the largest 
in the world, and a fair criterion of 
foreign labor, does not exceed 60 cents 
per day for aU grades of labor ; the wages 
of Mexico and Spain are about the same. 



Rockies, to the geographical center of the 
consumption is close to $20 per ton» 
while even from the Missouri mines to 
New York it averages $8 per ton. On 
the other hand, freight from Spain and 
Germany averages by steam not over $3 
per ton to their markets either at London 
or New York, and by sail not over $1 per 
ton. From these facts it is evident that 
the foreigner has a clear advantage over 
us of from IJ^ to 2 cents per pound in 
labor and freight. 

To ascertain just where the foreigners, 
with these advantages of labor and freight,, 
touch the bed-rock cost of lead, we cite 
the London price, which. 
From 1860 to 1870 averaged £20. lOs. per ton, 

or 4^ cents a pouod ; 
From 1870 to 1880 averaged £20. 78. per ton, 

or 4 4-10 cents a pound; 
From 1880 to 1892 averaged £18. 4s. per ton,. 

or 8 cents a pound; 
At the present time it is £9. 178. 6d. per ton,. 

or 2X cents a pound. 

The discoveries in Australia of mines 
enormously rich in silver have carried 
the London price down as low as £9. 5s. 
per ton, the lowest figure on record, and 
equivalent to 2 cents a pound. These 
prices are now shutting up the English 
mines to a great extept, and are closing 
all the low-grade mines of Spain. If. at 
these prices in Europe, with the low cost 
of labor prevailing there, they cannot 
live, it goes without saying that it would 
be simply impossible for a great majority 
of the mines in the United States to sus« 
tain themselves if lead or lead ores should 
be made free, or any radical change in 
the Tariff be made. 



Years. 



lMO-70 

1870-80. 
1880-00 

as years 



U. 8. A. pro- 
duced, in 
tons. 



134,800 

424.X00 

t27O.O0O 



1.828,600 



Average New 
York price 
per pound. 



6 8 10 
5 6-10 
4 4-10 



5.48 



Value in 
market at 
New York. 



$19,721,600 
47,W»0,000 
164,112,000 



•218,518,800 



Importations, 

inirroas 

tons. 



222.SK)0 

141,110 

88;900 



8IM,200 



Value In 
market at 
New York. 



$20,760,000 

15,000,000 

2,780,000 



$44,540,000 



The above table shows conclusively 
that as imports fell off our production 
increased and lower prices followed, and 
that we have buHt up an industry which 
employs not far from 10,000 to 15,000 
and supports at least from 100,000 to 
150,000 people in its various ramifications, 
and meanwhile we have reduced the 
price fully 2 cents per pound, or 88>^ 
per cent.— namely, from 6 to 4 cents per 
pound. 



THE VALUE OP LEAD OBE. 

It must be considered that the actual 
value of lead ore in the bowels of the 
earth is comparatively small, not over a 
quarter of a cent per pound, and that 
labor and transportation make fully from 
85 to 90 per cent, of its cost laid down in 
the market of sale. If labor in this coun- 
try was the same as in Europe, or even 25 
per cent, higher, we would undertake to 
make lead as cheap as any other country 



Assuming that at least a portion of the in the world, but we cannot compete with 
lead produced was the outcome of silver, | Europe and Mexico when we pay three 



and if it were not for the lead contained 
in the ore the silver would not have been 
mined we may add to the $218,000,000, at 
least 180,000,000 as the outcome of the 
article, thus making $248,000,000 as an 



times as much for labor as is paid in those 
countries. 

The cost of transportation from a geo- 
graphical center of the mining districts 
of the United States, somewhere in the 



NOT A RAW MATERIAL. 

We desire to particularly protest 
against the treatment of lead ore as a 
raw material, and we ask whether an 
article worth only about }4 of a, cent per 
pound, 500 to 1,000 feet below the surface 
of the earth, and which by labor has been 
advanced to 3J^ and 4^ cents a pounds 
can possibly be called a raw material? 
Ores ready for shipment cannot come 
under that category; they must be 
reached by costly shafts, blasted with 
expensive explosives, broken up and 
handled by hand in the cars, hoisted by^ 
power to the surface, loaded again by 
cars and transported to the depots for 
shipment. All this time they have ad- 
vanced many steps toward a finished 
product, and have increased in value- 
from ^ of a cent per pound in the ground 
to 8 J^ to 4 cents per pound laid down in 
the market. 

We desire to emphasize the fact that in 
its bearing on the United States produc- 
tion, the importation of free ore is prac- 
tically identical with the importation of 
free pig lead. By rulings of the Treas^ 
ury Department there was imported from 
Mexico during the last few years prior ta 
1891 not far from 100,000 tons of lead in 
the shape of silver ore free of duty ; the 
McKinley bill changed this and they now^ 
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pay duty on the amonnt of lead con- 
tained, as per assay, and the result has 
been that over $1,175,000 duty was col- 
lected in 1891 and 1892 ; permit us to say 
that this onght not to be changed. There 
is no reason why a large additional reve- 
nue, so mnch needed, shonld not be gath- 
ered from this source. Thereisnodonbt 
that the importation of free silver ores 
would give employment to a few refineries 
on the borders of the JBio Grande River, 
but it is manifest to the most casual ob- 
server that the importation of free ore 
or free lead will rob the country of one- 
half, at least, of the wealth thus dug from 
the earth, and would instead send out of 
the country millions of dollars to enrich 
foreign mine-owners and throw out of 
employment thousand of our own miners. 
We, therefore, respectfully appeal to your 
committee to leave the present duty on 
pig lead and ores as a necessary factor to 
' the healthy growth of this industry, to 
apply the same to all leads in silver ore 
as well. 

MUST PRODUCE LEAD. 

We desire to call the special attention of 
the committee to the fact that lead is one 
of the few articles which every country 
for its own protection must produce and 
be ready to produce. It is a contraband of 
war and one of its chief sinews. The 
German GK)vemment appreciates this so 
fully that it controls some of its largest 
lead mines, and it would be a sorry 
epectacle for this country to be called 
upon to defend itself against invasion, 
and by a short-sighted poliqy to have 
crippled itself so completely as to be un- 
able to produce within its borders so im- 
portant an article of ammunition. For 
it must be remembered that lead mines 
and their development are the growth of 
years, and can by no jKXSsibility be 
quickly put into operation. This argu- 
ment alone should make lead a class by 
itself and an article which should be 
especially fostered. This production 
should be the first to be protected and the 
last to be handicapped, since it rises above 
the ordinary influences of trade into one 
of the defenses of the nation's neces- 
sities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me 
say that my observation as a merchant 
and a manufacturer for over 40 years 
has taught me that no one thing so 
disturbs the business of the country as 
the agitation consequent upon a change 
of Tariff laws, and I have often said that 
I would rather live 20 years under a bad 
Tariff than have two changes in the same 
time, even if they were good ones. I am 
one who believes that the terrible ordeal 
this country has been through during the 
past three months was brought about quite 
as much by the fear of changes in the Tariff 
as by the silver agitation, and that if the 
Senate would at once pass the Wilson bill, 
and the country be assured that the Mc- 
Kinley bill, which, if not perfect, is to my 
mind as good a Tariff law as we have ever 



had upon our statute book, would be al- 
lowed to stand, the clouds that now 
rest upon us and the fears of the busi- 
ness men of the country would pass 
away, and that the coming years would 
be among the most prosperous the coun- 
try has ever known. 

' One more word and I am done. If the 
fiat has gone forth that a new Tariff bill 
must be made, then let there be no delay, 
let us know at the earliest possible* mo- 
ment our fate, so that we may enter the 
new year with a full knowledge of what 
is in store for us. This much I ask in 
behalf of every business man in the land. 
Hugh N. Camp. 

Washington, D. C, September 20, 1893. 



THE BICE INDUSTRY. 



Statement Made by the Hon* John A. 
Habbard of Louisiana before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
Fifty-third Congress on Tuesday, 
September 19, 1898. 
Mr, Chairman and Cfentlemen of the 
Ways and Means Committee: 
As a rice planter and as a representa- 
tive of the Board of Trade of the City of 
New Orleans, I beg leave to submit the 
following facts and figures relative to the 
rice industry of the State of Louisiana. 

In the last few years the rice industry 
has grown in magnitude in our State be- 
yond our most sanguine ezx>ectations. 
Formerly its cultivation was restricted 
to two river parishes, Plaginmine and 
LaFourche, and to-day it is an impor- 
tant crop in twenty-five parishes. It is 
cultivated upon the sandy parishes of the 
East, the alluvial bottoms of the Missis- 
sippi Biver, its outlying bayous and the 
prairies of Southwest Louisiana. 

LABOB INTERESTS INVOLVED. 

The large increase of production in this 
prairie section has been due mainly to the 
influx of Western farmers who success- 
fully applied their knowledge of improved 
implements in the growing of wheat, to 
the cultivation and harvesting of the rice 
crop. By the extensive use of gang and 
riding plows, harrows, seeders, harvest- 
ers, &c., the price of growing the cereal 
has been materially reduced, and has 
caused an increased acreage in the 
prairies with slight diminution in the 
alluvial lands. The total area devoted to 
rice in Louisiana is about 200,000 acres, 
growing last year a total crop of about 
2,250,000 sacks of rough rice, or 225,000,- 
000 pounds of clean rice. This industry 
employs about 20,009 men, and supports 
about 100,000 people. If to these be 
added those engaged in the transpor- 
tation, marketing and milling of the crop, 
it is safe to increase the above to 125,000 
people. 

The lands, teams, implements and ma- 
chinery involved in the cultivation of rice 
have a value exceeding ten million dol- 



lars ($10,000,000). Add to this our score 
or more of expensive mills, which cost on 
an average one hundred thousand dollars 
(1100,000) each, and we have a grand 
total of value twelve million dollars 
(112,000,000), with an annual expense of 
three million dollars ($8,000,000) to three 
million five hundred thousand dollars 
($8,500,000), producing 2,000,t)00 sacks of 
rough rice worth two dollars and fifty 
cents ($2.50) per sack. 

ETFECT OP FOREIGN C50MPETITI0N. 

During the past year, on account of our 
large crop and the importation of foreign 
rice, prices fell to alaimingly low figures, 
selling at one time for one dollar and 
sixty cents ($1.60) of 162 pounds, a little 
below the present import duty, and far 
below the cost of production. These low 
prices have had a tendency to decrease 
acreage this year, and this, aided by un- 
favorable seasons, has caused the pres- 
ent short crop, now being marketed, to 
bring fairly remunerative prices. It is 
expected that this crop will bring two 
dollars and fifty cents ($2.50) per sack. 
The Tariff on paddy rice is one cent per 
pound. A sack of rice weighs 162 pounds, 
the tariff on same is one dollar and sixty- 
two cents ($1.62), leaving eighty-eight 
cents (88c.) per sack to pay freight, com- 
mission, iosurance, and the growing of 
the rice in foreign countries. No one out- 
side the crowded countries of China, Ja- 
pan and India can possibly grow this crop 
at these prices and live. It is only neces- 
sary to call your attention to the above 
facts to fully demonstrate that the con- 
tinuance of the present Tariff is absolutely 
necessary to prevent the destruction of 
the rice industry not only in Louisiana, 
but in the Carolinas and Georgia as well* 

Louisiana now raises four-fifths of the 
entire rice crop of the country, and if 
protected our prairies and alluvial lands 
will soon produce all the rice now con- 
sumed in the United States. 

In conclusion, permit me to say that 
the rice men of Louisiana Jiave made an 
extensive and expensive exhibit at Chi- 
cago ExpositioD, placing it under charge 
of a comx)etent rice man, who is distrib- 
uting in small packages 50,000 pounds of 
clean rice with printed instructions how 
to cook and serve this valuable article of 
food. In this way we hope to teach the 
people how to use this cereal, as its 
present low price makes it one of the 
cheapest foods in the world. 
Submitted by 
John A. Hubbabd of Louisiana. 

Washinoton, D. C, September 19, 1898. 



The direct service between Canada and 
Australia has been finally concluded for 
a term of ten years, three steamships to 
be engaged in the service. In order to 
secure an additional subsidy from the 
Queensland government, the last port of 
call on leaving Australia and the first on 
the return voyage will be at Rockhamp- 
ton in Queensland. 
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THE FABMIIJfe INTEREST. 

Statement made by Mr. Joseph Nimmo, 
Jr., of Hantin^oa, Loag Islaad, 
N. T., before the Committee of Ways 
and Means of the Fifty-third Con- 
srese on Monday, September 18, 
1898. 
Mr. Chairman and Oentlemen of the 
Committee: 

I appear before yom to-day to speak 
in regajrd to the interests of the farmers 
of Long Island, and particnlarly of 
the connty of Sn^olk, of which I am a 
citizen. But as the conditions, with re- 
spect to Protection under our Tariff laws, 
which apply to Long Island agriculture 
are common to the entire State, I cannot 
do otherwise than treat the subject in 
its entirety. I shall, therefore, in as few 
words as possible, attempt to prove to 
you that there is no other State in the 
Union whose agriculture is so much in 
need of Protection as is that of New 
York: no other State more deserving of 
Protection, or which has in its farming 
interests derived greater benefits from 
Protection. All this becomes clearly 
appai^nt upon a hasty glance at the 
main fact in the agricultural history of 
our State. 

The completion of the Ene Canal in 
the year 1826, with its subsequent en- 
largements—a New York State public 
work— made New York City the com- 
mercial metropolis of the Western world ; 
but in the course of a few years it be- 
came an instrument whereby the agricult- 
ural interests of our State were greatly 
depressed and ultimately revolutionized. 
Not even in the fruitful Q^neeee Valley 
were our farmers able to compete with 
Western farmers in the production of 
the cereals, or in raising horses, cattle, 
sheep and hogs. The great West be- 
came the source of supply for breadstuflfs 
and provisions not only in our own mar- 
kets, but for export to foreign countries. 
The inevitable result was that for many 
years the agricultural lands of the State 
of New York were greatly depreciated in 
value. Many of our brawniest and most 
enterprising* young men went West. In 
many instances briars and underbrush 
covered farms which before had main- 
tained thrifty homes. But the sturdiest 
of our farmers clung tenaciously to the 
sod of their native State. Never despair- 
ing, they set about the task of discover- 
ing some means of deliverance from an 
environment which seemed to be barring 
them out of their own markets. They in- 
vestigated and experimented. The aids of 
science and art were called into requisi- 
tion. The Farmers* Institute and agri- 
cultural journalism also accomplished 
much. At last the whole character of 
our agriculture was revolutionized. New 
modes of tillage were inaugurated, and a 
new line of staple agricultural products 
was adopted. But as prosperity was once 



more dawning upon our farmers, a nearer 
and a sharper competition appeared. It 
was like the irony of fate. I refer to the 
fertile provinces of Ontario and Quebec, 
which join New York on the north and 
west, and which have a soil similar to 
that of Northern Ohio, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois, Eastern Wisconsin and the whole of 
Michigan, all being situated in the St. 
Lawrence basin. The Canadian farmers 
began sharply to compete with our New 
York farmers in the whole line of their 
new specialties, and with the advantages 
of cheaper labor. This latter fact is un- 
questionable, for the reason that thou- 
sands, yes, hundreds of thousands of 
Canadian laborers have during the last 
twenty-five years been drawn to the 
United States by the attraction of higher 
wages. Canadian competition is easy 
bv the Champlain Canal route and 
over the various railroads which ex- 
tend from New York to the Canadian 
frontier. In important ii^ttances the 
rates for transportation are actually less 
from some of the principal towns in 
Canada than from points in the State of 
New York. Besides, three-fourths of the 
imports of. agricultural products from 
countries beyond the sea are brought to 
New York City at the very lowest return 
cargo rates. But relief came from an 
unexpected source. Our war Tariff, 
which was, as we all know, devised with 
the single object in view of saving the 
life of this nation, was fairly Protective, 
and the beneficent provisions of that 
policy have been enjoyed by New York 
farmers for thirty-two years. Under this 
favorable condition a new generation of 
farmers has appeared. Finally, when 
that last and most important of all the 
reductions in our customs revenues was 
made in the McKinley bill— Republican 
Tariff reform— our New York farmers 
came on here from Dunkirk, at the west, 
and Rouse's Point, at the north— almost 
to Montank Point, at the east end of Long 
Island, and proved to the then Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means that they 
needed and had good reason for asking 
additional Protection on their staple 
products, and they got about what they 
asked for. All this is clearly set forth in 
the printed testimony taken by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means of that time, 
and I need not go over the ground. 
And now, Mr. Chairman, I will, as rapidly 
as possible, ask your attention to a few 
of the more important of the grand re- 
sults achieved by the indomitable perse- 
verence and intelligent enterprise of New 
York farmers, aided by a beneficial Tariff 
policy. New York is to-day the first 
State of the Union as to the value of its 
hay crop, which, for the last five years, 
averaged in value about 165,000,000, the 
next State in the order of value being 
Pennsylvania, whose hay crop was valued 
at about $86,000,000. You are. undoubt- 
edly aware, Mr. Chairman, that the farm 
value of the hay crop of this country 



greatly exceeds the farm value of our 
cotton crop. They stand thus— hay 
1400,000,000, cotton |806,000,000. In the 
production of potatoes New York stands 
at the head of the list, the average home 
value of our potato crop for the last five 
years reported having been very nearly 
112,000,000 ; the next State in order of 
value being Pennsylvania, whose potato 
crop was valued at only |6,700,000. Then 
New York has become the largest pro- 
ducer of beans. The annual value of our 
bean crop is about |4,000,000. The beans 
of Boston are chiefiy raised in New York. 
Then certain counties have made hops 
their specialty, the average value of this 
crop for the State being over |6,000,000. 
Other counties have found their soil and 
climate suitable to the raising of tobacco, 
chiefiy for wrappers. Wayne County 
I>roduces peppermint and converts it into 
the peppermint oil of commerce. The 
raising of poultry is also a large industry 
throughout the State, the value of our 
poultry and e%f; product being about 
17,800,000 annually. 

Wheat, com, oats, also domestic ani- 
mals—horses, cattle, sheep and hogs, are 
alternative products and chiefiy for local 
consumption. Long Island is the garden 
of New York and Brooklyn. Our vege- 
tables command the highest prices in 
these markets. We can raise cabbages 
enough to meet the sauer-kraut demand 
of the nation, and it is said that at the 
east end of Suffolk County we raise half 
the cauliflower raised in the United 
States. Then our pickle factories have 
become important industries and great 
helps to the farmer. . Each one of these 
farm products is fairly Protected. 

Fruit raising is becoming a very im- 
portant industry throughout the State of 
New York, and to it is allied hundreds of 
industries, great and small, devoted to 
the preserving of fruits, which are sold 
in the principal markets of the country. 
These industries and fruit raising were 
greatly stimulated by putting sugar on 
the free list— one of the most important 
features of the McKinley act. The year 
after that act was passed more fruit and 
sugar came together in the State of New 
York than in any previous year of its 
history. Yes, sir, among the felicities of 
our present Tariff policy, the New York 
farmer has free fertilizers for the enrich- 
ment of his soil and free sugar for pre- 
serving the fruits of his soil. He has also 
a free breakfast table— free tea, free coffee 
and free sugar. Yes, sir ; the Tariff now 
in force protects the laboring man both 
on its dutiable side and on its free side. 

I cannot, however, take your time to 
state in detail what the present Protect- 
ive Tariff policy has done directly for 
New York agriculture. The Tariff indi- 
cates that upon its face. 

But, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
there is another aspect of the benefits 
afforded to New York fanners in the 
McKinley act which I cannot omit. I 
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refer to the hundreds— yes, thonsandfi of 
local markets created for agricnltnral 
products by protected mannfacttires of 
our State from Buffalo at the west, and 
Plattsburgh at the north, away down to 
Sag Harbor, on Long Island. There is no 
State in the Union in which manufact- 
ures have been so happily coirelated with 
agriculture. There is to-day hardly one 
of the sixty counties of our State which 
has not some Tariff-protected industry, 
and the result is that New York State is 
by many millions the first manufacturing 
State in the Union. Yes, sir ; it is our 
local markets, created by protected 
manufactures, which to-day constitute 
the most beneficent feature of the entire 
Protective policy in its application to 
agriculture. From one end of our great 
State to another you can 6nd abundant 
verification of the important economic 
fact that wherever manufactures are 
located there the farmer prospers and 
the value of his lands appreciates. At 
the same time the people employed in 
manufactures are benefited by their prox- 
imity to agricultural production. 

This happy association of manufact- 
ures with agriculture has been rapidly 
developing on Long Island during the 
last ten years. We have a rubber-goods 
factory employing 600 persons, an agate- 
ware factory employing over 1,300 per- 
sons, a watch-case factory, lace-curtain 
factories, quite a variety of toy factories 
carried on by Q^rmans who have come 
among us during the last 20 years, be- 
sides gold beaters, aluminum beaters, 
platinxmi beaters, and silver beaters, and 
other small industries. But time forbids 
that I should go into the detail of this 
wonderful story, full of hope and joy and 
prosperity to the thousands of homes in 
the great State of New York. I will just 
give you one illustration of what manu- 
factures do for the general interests of 
our State. The amount paid for wages 
of labor in the manufactures of the cities 
of New York and Brooklyn during the 
census year 1800 amounted to $290,512,- 
997, whereas the total amount paid on ac- 
count of labor in the importing business 
of New York amounted to only $2,700,- 
000. That illustrates the relative magni- 
tude of the market for agricultural prod- 
ucts created by manufactures and by for- 
eign commerce in the chief commercial 
city of America. 

The value of the products of manufact- 
ure in the United States in 1860 amounted 
to $1,886,861,676, and the indications from 
worked-up data are that the total for 
1890 will be over $9,000,000,000. It also 
appears probable that the increased pro- 
duction was greater in New York than 
in any other State. Our agriculture has 
correspondingly increased. 

Mr. Chairman, it is to our Protective 
Tariff mainly that we owe this enormous 
development, and the fact that our inter- 
nal commerce is now fully thirty times as 
large as our foreign commerce, ani larger 



than the international commerce of the 
globe. Will you reverse the conditions 
under which this wonderful development 
has been realized ? 

That the prosperity of our vast indus- 
trial system was promoted by the Mc- 
Kinley act, and that the welfare of the 
people of the great State of New York 
was advanced by the provisions of that 
act, is proved by the fact that during the 
first two years after its passage the value 
of the increased production of manufact- 
ures in our State amounted to $81,815,180, 
while the increase in wages paid to labor 
amounted to $6,877,925. Besides, during 
these two years, there was an increase of 
$85,000,000 in the deposits of tie savings 
banks of the State of New York. 

Yes, sir ; after thirty-two years' of Pro- 
tection we see the conmiercial, industrial, 
and agricultural interests of the Empire 
State full high advanced. She still main- 
tains her proud position as the first State 
of the Union in population, first in wealth, 
first in commerce, first in manufactures, 
and among the very foremost in the value 
of her products of agriculture, and in the 
value of her farming lands at the very 
front. And now, Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to state to you the precise limitation of 
the Protection which New York farmers 
seek, and which, by the grace of laws 
now in force, we enjoy under Tariff Pro- 
tection. It is perfectly expressed in the 
following language of that resolution re- 
ported to the National Democratic Con- 
vention of 1892— "that when custom- 
house taxation is levied upon articles of 
any kind produced in this cortotry, the 
difference between the cost of labor here 
and abroad, when such a difference ex- 
ists, fully measures any possible benefit 
to labor.*' Yes, sir; that is the sound 
American doctrine — ^American rates of 
wages to American laborers in every 
branch of American enterprise. And, 
sir, it remains a pleasant memory and an 
inspiration of hope that when this Demo- 
cratic utterance in favor of adequate pro- 
tection was trampled in the ^ust by a 
majority which repudiated Protection in 
every form there were 842 delegates, or 
nearly 40 i>er cent, of the entire conven- 
tion, who voted no to the policy of demo- 
lition which prevailed. 

In the year 1840 a Free-Trade move- 
ment sprung up in France. It went so 
far as to threaten the destruction of the 
beet-sugar industry which had been in- 
augurated by the great Napoleon as a 
means of securing commercial independ- 
ence of England, since which time it had 
been fostered by Protection. The brill- 
iant and patriotic statesman Thiers, after- 
ward President of the French Republic, 
was then at the height of his powers. In a 
wonderfully eloquent 8i>eech in the 
French Assembly he pointed to the fact 
that hundreds of thousands of French 
people ware earning their daily bread in 
the intimately related agricultural and 
manufacturing processes of the beet-sugar 



industry, and he declared that the de- 
struction of that industry would be a 
gigantic political crime. This important 
industry was thus saved, and it has be- 
come one of the most valuable industries 
of France. 

Sir, we live in an age in which "hot com- 
petition and narrow margiilb condition all 
conmiercial effort. When you strike a 
blow at the carefully nurtured agricult- 
ural and manufacturing interests of the 
great State of New York, or enter upon 
any line of policy which shall disturb 
those relationships which have been de- 
veloped by thirty-two years of fair and 
beneficent Protection, you will perpetrate 
a wrong far transcending in magnitude 
that political crime against which the pa- 
triot Thiers warned his countrymen fifty 
years ago. 



Calamity at the Reform Club. 



We notice with surprise and regret that 
one of the servants of the I^orm Club 
of this town has embezzled some $2,000 of 
the club's money. There is a peculiarly 
dark shade of iniquity in taking advan- 
tage of men so confiding and ingenuous 
as the members of the Reform Club. It 
seems as though picking the pockets of 
the Reform Club ought to be regarded 
as a form of high treason. It is l^ze- 
Mugwumpery, and the mere thought of 
it must fiU every thoughtful bosom with 
horror. Moreover, the crime of this serv- 
ant is a powerful and reeotrnding clip 
upon the august smeller of Reform itself. 
The Reform Club exists for the sake of 
pointing the way to better government, 
to nobler manners, purer laws. It is a 
censor of government. How distressing 
to all lovers of the True, the Beautiful, 
and the Mugwump to find that the Reform 
Club cannot govern itself. It has per- 
mitted corruption to exist within that 
sacred precinct to which the world looks 
for light and guidance. The cause of 
pure government reels groggily beneath 
the blow this wicked servant has given to 
it. The pessimists grin and ask : Where, 
then, shall good government be found if 
Corruption has penetrated within the 
walls of the Reform Club? 

It is a sad fact that this graceless serv- 
ant was the product of a vicious system. 
He was appointed upon the strength of 
recommendations. How can the Reform 
Club expect to secure efficient and honest 
servants unless it selects l^em by means 
of civil-service examinations? Qindi- 
dates should be examined not only in 
arithmetic and algebra, and the geography 
of the Fifth avenue, but in the rudiments 
of good government. The Reform Cinh 
must live up to its principles. Without 
competitive examinations and a list of 
eligibles the Reform Club is a reproach to 
itself and a mockenr to the world.— Aha 
York Sun, September 20, 1898. 
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PRINCIPLES OP THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE. 

PRINCIPLES.— -The object of The American Protective Tariff 
Leag^ue, as expressed in Article II. of its Constitution, is, by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low standard of wages prevailing in 
other countries ; that this is a government by the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powers; 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high sundard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen Ukes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not onl]^ the industrial growth of the Republic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of itscitizens,are promoted 
by ^judicious Protective Tariff The recent report of the United 
States Labor Commission snows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage- earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
effort afforded by a high standard of wages. 

It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, will enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which manv of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli- 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fruits of American 
labor, employed under free government, in the development of 
;0ur material resources. 

Finally, The American Protective TarlflT League ^ropoeee a union 
and organization of ail indnetriai workere of America In defense, 
and for the elevation, of the American ttandard of wages, living 
and self-government. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share in 
the trials and achievements of American industry, 'whether wage 
earners or wage-payeirs. to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

HETHODS.—Addressing. therefore, all workers, whether em 
ployers or employed. The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the importation of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and broaden the fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the pplicy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice-President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every pitrt of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League, 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addressed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League. 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The League or to obtain informa- 
tion of its plans and purposes. 



THE COST OF A LEAD PENCIL. 



The greatest cost In making flnt^Uas lead pendte 
iB not in the wood, eren when the smoothest and 
stralghtest grained Florida Cedar Is used, nor In the 
finishing and stamping of the pencils, though the 
finest varnish and purest gold are used. The great- 
est eost is in the time and labor spent in manipulating 
the materials of which the leads are made. The 
materials used in making such leads are the finest 
and smoothest graphite and clay. 

The graphite is specially selected for the purpose, 
and Is most carefully floated through water time and 
again, which allows the grit and coarser particles to 
sink and become separated. The clay is also sub- 
jected to similar thorough and careful treatment. 

The proportion of clay determines the degree of 
hardness : and therefore. In order that the leads may 
be uniform in hardness as well as toughness, long 
continued grinding and mixing are necessary, as 
well as other painstaking operations, before the 
leads are perfected and ready for the wood and the 
finishing processes. In cheap pencils, no matter 
what the finish may be, the leads receire but scant 
attention. 

This wUl explain the dUferenoe between Dixon's 
•' American Graphite *' Pencils and others that " look 
Just as good." but last not half as long. J08. DIXON 
CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City. N. J.-Adr. 
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Established in 1868. 
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IRISH flAX THREAD 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL OFFICERS 

OF THB 

American PnttctiTe Tariff Leagne. 

ALABAMA. 

8TBPHBN N. NOBLE, Vi4^Pres't IrontOD 

ARIZONA. 

R. E. MORRISON, Vice-Prea't St. JohD^s 

E. W. NELSON, State See St. John's 

ARKANSAS 
J. J. SUTTON, StaU Sec Hot Spiings 

f CALIFORNIA. 
B, Vice-Preset San Franclsoo 

GEO. C. HICKOX, .State See San FranoLsoo 

COLORADO 

A. H. DANFORTH, Vice-Frea't Pueblo 

WM. MILL[KEN, State 8ec Trlnadad 

DELAWARE. 

RED. E. RACH, StaU See Wilmington 

FLORIDA. 
J. C. GREELET, Fiee-Pre8*t JaoksonvlUe 

E. 8. SHUEY, State Sec Jaoksonvllie 

_ GEORGIA. 

J.F. HANSON, Fice-PreB'* Maoon 

ILLINOIS. I 

WM. PENN NIXON, Viee-Pres't Chicago 

I. C. COPE, State Sec Streator 

INDIANA. 
JOHN C. NEW, Fice-Pre«t. IndianapollB 

F. J. VAN VORHIS, St4Ue Sec... .Indianapolis 

IOWA. 

JOHN H. GEAR, Viee-Pres't Burlington 

WM. H. FLEMING, StaU Sec .Des Moines 

KANSAS. * 

WILLIAM B. STONE, V<ce-iYe«*t Galena 

J. G. WOOD, State Sec Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

SILAS F. MILLER, Vic«-Pre«-t Louisville 

J. F.BUCKNER,jB.,StoteSee LouisriUe 

LOUISIANA. 

JOHNT. WHITE, State Sec Jeanerette 

MAINE. 
JAS. H.MoMULLAN, Fice-Pree*t... .Biddeford 
CHARLES H. MOSES, StaU See Biddeford 

MARYLAND. 

JAMES A. GARY, Vice-PresH Baltimore 

CHAS. E. COFFIN, State Sec Muirkirk 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
HENRY F. COB, State Sec.... , Boston 

MCIHIGAN. 
F. a STOCKBRIDGE, Vtce-PresH. . . Kalamazoo 
H.C.TILLMAN, State See Detroit 

MINNESOTA. 
W. D. WASHBURN, Vice-Pree't.... Minneapolis 
CHAS. W. JOHNSON, State Sec. ... Minneapolis 
_ MIf4SOURI. 

E. A. HITCHCOCK, Viee-Prt»'t St. Louis 

MERRILL WATSON, State See St. Louis 
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BEST-:-SIX-:-CORD 
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Maehine or Hand Use. 

For Sale b yP«Ai.iEimtD dry QOODS and MOTION 8^ 

TreiontiiSnffolkMills, 

LOWELL, MASS. 

HANUFAOTUBSBS OP 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS 

IN ALL WEIGHTS, WIDTHS AND COLORS. 
OBJBMATM Firm MILLB. 

CAPiTAii. ti,aoo.ooo. 

Number Of Spindles, - - - 1^.001 

Number of Looms, - - - *»!>J5 

Pounds of Cotton used per week, - 800,00( 

▲. S. OOTTBIZ^ Tr^aamxr^r. 

70 KIIiBY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

Smithy Hogg A Cardnery 

BetllBK Aseats, 
66 Chaunoy St., Bostont Maoo 



NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
HOWUND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP'N 

WM. D. HOWUklTD, TMUB. BTROM V. OAU>, AOT. 

Combined Capital Stook, $2,000,000.00 
Total Spindlts, - - - 140,000 

mOH ORADK 

COTTON YARNS. 

Single or Twisted. Combed or Carded. HOSIBBT 
YABNS, Ohaln warM, Skeina. Spoola or Copa. alM 
on Beams from Nos. 1(Pb to lOOt. 

J. MuLLiMBAUZ, Jr., Phlla. Agt., SIA Ghestaat St. 
Byr«B F. Card, Selling Asest, 

New Bedfordp Mass. 



THE KURSHEEOT MANUFACTURINt 
COMPANY. 

FAOTOMStl 

1M TO 1M SOUTH RFTH AVllHIBi 

•• TO n THOMPSON STIISST. 

14S TO 14t WBST NINITSIIITH STM 

QpnOI AND SAUESnOOM : 

1M TO 1S4 tOUTH nPTN AVlMUi. 

NEW VOUK. 



L. D. BROWN & SON, 



Nacliine Twist and Sefing Sili, 

#44 emd €4€ RfmdwWf ^^^ FsrJk. 

Mflla at MIddlelown, OoRB. 



WM. MASON MFG. CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Thread Yarns on 
Cops or Cones. 

J. H. KULlisiLiY, 
Trsts. a Selling Agent, PaoVIOEWCE, B. I. 



ORSWELL MILLS, 

FITCH BURG. MASS., 

FINE COTTON YARNS 

In Chains, Bail Warps, Skeins, 

Single or Twisted, on Cones, Cops, 

Spools, Carded or Comlied. 



Harrison Yarn & Dyeinfl: Co., 

PAWTUCKET, . . • - n. I. 

Manafaotaren of and Doalen in 

COTTON YARNS, 

InAUNambertaiul f/^ST COLORS 

FURNISHED ON SPOOLS, 

JACK SPOOLS, SECTION OR WEAWnQ BEAMS. 

A T bottom: rjRICBS. 

AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COHPANYt 

Pawraeket, R* I. 

Consolidation of Pawtaeket Hair Ctoth Oainpaii7f 

American Hair Cloth Padding Oompanyt National 

Hair Seating Company, 

MAMUrACTUREKS OF 

llRlr Seariasa aad Hair CUtk CrU«llM 
•r Tallera* Hair Cl«th. 

Quality raperlor to any Imported goods. 



IOhablrs 



Srery Piece Fally Warranted. 
. PnvBAB, Agent. 
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HODGSON tt HOLT MFC. CO., 

H08Ie:ry anp hosie:ry machinery- 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders. 

8BNO FOB NBW CATALOGUB. 



The Diamond Ink has few equals and no su- 
piior. All tond»-copyin« and flnld. Thte ink 
Sosed to the otBoes of '<™ A)«hJCAW Pbotww- 
lYsTARivr LBAOUS, and In Public OlBoes and 
Schools all over the country. For Prices, etc., 
address 

DlimoDd Ink t Chemical Worb, ■ini»askee.wis. 



We sell machiner} 
to Cotton Mills. 



FACTORIES: AMERICAN 

CARD CLOTHING CO. 



m- 



KANTTFACTURERS OF 

-CARD CWTHING 



Surface Ground or Needle Point. 



OF EVERY 
DESCKIPnON 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built. 

We therefore favoi 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 

GEO. DRAPER & SONS 

HOPEPALB, HIAS8. 

(A 
U 



Estimates Given and Orders 
Filled Promptly at each Factory- 



Office: KNOWLES BLD6., 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 

Ain> 

GLOBE ANILINE WORKS, 

BAMMMli JFJJNT, BAZt BZUM. 
BB MAIDM LANI, P. a Bex 8608. NIW YBBK. 



FIRTH & FOSTER BROS. 



PROVIDENCE DYE WOllKt. 
0«ee, 15»« Cliestnwt St., PliH»del»M». 

vJoSSn; WowSd. Slnbbliif Ctotton, Yarn and Warf 
Dyen and Bleaohen. 



B8TAB1 .18HKP ISSft* 

JOHN IM. 8H ARPLE88 A CO 

MAWTAOTDBBRa or 

Dyiioods and Dyeiood Eitnets, 

Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Chemicals, &c 
OflleB, 20 BMl 22 Ntrth Frtit Strtit, 

PHIliADKIiPHIA* 



Buy Revolving Flat Cards 

AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PBTTEE MACHINK WORKS 
mWTOW UPPER FALLS. MASt- 

COVEL.& OSBORN, 

FALL RIVER, MASS. 

Dealers in all hinds of 

MaoufMtuiew of OOTJKW TW18TBD AKD 
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THE BALLOU 

Automatic Ribbed Knltttna Maohine 

Built with Sectional Cam Ring and the most 
Perfect Weteht Take.Cp. 

Beat. Ptronaett and Most Durable Machine. 
Send for Prioe-List. 

LEWIS JONES, BRISTOL. PA. 



BKAIDED BANDINGS. 

Sole Agents for the Cook Loom Forin. 



BRINTON, DENNEY & CO , 

Circular Rib snd fesmlett 

Knitting Machinery, 

213 & 215 Raee St., PHIUOELPHIA, PA. 



WARREN D. HUSe, 

LACONIA, N. H.. 

SIANUFA" TUBER OF AU. KINDS OP 

Circular Ribbed Knitting 
Machines, Winders, &c. 

lilTY BUnON WORKS 

FAOTOBY AND SALBSBOOlf, 

187 and 188 Mott Street, 

(Hear Broome), 



Trump Bros. Machine Co., 

WILMINGTOVl. DELAWARE, 

ICaaofaotiiren of 

SPECIAL U9HT MACHINERY. 

Oatalo^ee and Pricea mailed upon applloatKw^ 



WILLISTON & KNIGHT CO., 

1832— THE PIONEER— 1892. 

Button Manufacturers. 

Va«it.rie<N BASTHAMPTOH, MASS. 

2f«u> York Oglee, 540 Broadway. 



CYRUS CURRIER A SONS, 
CAN YOU ANSWER all the 

arguments of your FREK-TRADE 
FRIENDS ? n not, subscribe for the 

AMERICkN ECONOMIST. 

the only paper devoted exclusively to th^ 
defense of Protection and Reciprocity. 

The Economist will be sent to any ad- 
dress one year upon receipt of $2 — six 
months, $i. 

Tho American ProtectiTO Tariff Leajne, 

1 38 West 23d St.- New York. 



Please mention "Amerloan Economist" when answering Advertisements. 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO., 



T^XS B£iLXLX3 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Tlie >VN1. CABBIES »X. >VIRK NIKQ. CO.. 

48 jnrZTOJi 8TBMBT, KMW TORM. 



BT THB 



"Blower System.'.' 

"" SJ.'-ISS,"Ii:K&."° B. F. STURTHWT COIIPdlir 

BOSTON* WBW YOBB, FHILAPBliFHIA, OHIOAOO, LOWDON, 



WARRANTED. 

Established 1843. 
Oriirinal and Only American Makers, 

FISHER & NORRISp Treiton, N. J. 



Plated Table Wan. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of our own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at present, 
comprising everything required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

Reed & Baxton, 

87 Union Square. 



Quality Gvaranteed. 
MANUFACTURING AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

MAD! BT 

Baker Castor Oil Works, 

H. J. BAKEB dc BUO., Asenta, 
93, 99 dc 97 Wtlilain St., « Kcw Yerk 



(( 



HOFFMAN" ROSENDALE CEMENT 

SUPERIOR FOR WORK UNDER WATER. 

STANDS AT THE HEAD OF AMERICAN OEBfENTS FOB 

TENSILE STRAIN, 

UNIFORM QUALITY, 

INCREASING STRENGTH. 



ExteRslvely Used by the U. S. Governmeiit. 

For prices and other Information, apply to 



St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 55 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Daniel Green ft Go.^ 



NATRONA 



n. 8tr.H.i .- ^ A..r2s «s ^^r'Srrir" """"^ """"• 

V Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

115 €HB8TNUT 8TBEET, - ' rHILADELPHJLl, PA. 



VALLEY PAPER CO., 

HLOlLiYOKE, MA.©©., 

' Manofactaren of 

mgb Grade Writing Papers, Bonds, Linens 
and Ledgers. 



••Valley F»r«e'» Flata, 

"Valley Paper Co." 8nperlln«a, 
•• OU Valley Mllla, 1893,'* Extra Saperflnea, 

•• Valley Paper Co.»' lilnen Ledver, 
•« Commercial Bond,*' 

** ConvresB Linen," 

** Old Enrllsk Linen," 

••French lilnen." 

C. a Pbwcott, Treas. T. HwmY Spbmceb, As8*t Treas 



UU 44 6ns8 BlttclMd SUTtr Tlssnt. 

Bend for eamplefl and oiroular.oontaJnlng tes- 
tiS^Sals from the largest maxnijteotiiren of 
^erware In the U. B^ aU of whon^ ^Prior to 
Sm PMM^ of tiie Mofinley bill, used Imported 
ggfae ezdlualTely. . 

DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO., 
44 Marra? ttrtet. New York 



SOLE AGENTS, 
44 East 14th St., 
17II101I Sqtnare, 
NEW YORK. 



" Town ^^ Country " 

Paints, being best, are cheapest in 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. A CO., 

NEW YORK. PHILADBLPHU. CINCINNATI. 



C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

PAPBE MAmnrAGTUBEBS. 
WINDSOR LOCKSi - OONN. 

White, Buff and Manilla Copying Papers. 

BtereotypeTisfaes. 

Bilrer WWte Ttasue. 

White and Colored Tissues. ^-^ VORK 

iBimYBP.«u«,-..-.*.^. Bamples paper sent on appUoatton. NEW YORK. 

Please mention "American Economist" whan answerinff Advertisements. 



The Williams Printing Co., 

COMMERCIAL 

Printers and Binders 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK« 



96 to 102 RBADB STREET, 
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MABNOLIA METAL 



III VMM BT 



EUrbt LeadlnflT €k>YeniiiientB. 



BEST ANTI-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

Migh^-^peed Enffinef nynamo, BMing-MiU, £»eamsMp, BaU^ 
J, 8aw^MUi, €MUm'MiU9 JPaper-MUl, Wooief^MiU, aUk^MiU, 
^me^MiU, Buhber'MiU, Sugar^MiU, FUmr^MiU and aU MadMnerp 
B em r i n gB. 



Magnolia Metal Co., 

OwB«n and Bole MannflMtoxen, 



7«rilMMVI«torta8t. 




74CoillandtSL.NEWYQRIC 



tlPlaliiiiitfAattMlIt 



ClRiliiRibKiiittingMacUneiy. 



RIVITOm KNITm wii .11 tarillur ■■AlMif . 

■fc M< tefc St. PtMelpMt, ftL,D.S.i 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUN. 

Tke safest hammerless gtm ever made. 
PARKBiR BROS.,Meiiden,Cohil. 

BMidl for IllvsmMdl Clnvlar. 

We wo«M be j>toMed to hmrt you tee our World*! 
-Vsl:8,8eoaoBQ,]lMiQfaotmref Bldg. 



THE FINEST AMERICAN 

CHAMPAGNE. 
Cook's Imperial 

BXTBA nBT. 

Amertean Wine Co>, St Lonla, 



^ PNB. aad TMM. J. SoHWABAinna, vm P iw. 



LANDERS, FSABT ft CLARKT 
NEW BRITAIN. CONN. 



BAH FRAllOI800t 1»4 Swtter 8t., 



AMEIICAI CUTLEIY COMPAIV, 

VAVUFAOnntSBS ov 

Table CnSery, Bntehen' KbItm, 

MnuM uiivit. nc, ire. 
1 78- 1 98 Mather St. CHICAGO. 



■nABblSBBS ISCt. 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

Bft MtlBg IielilBery, leedles, Etc. 

SEND FOR iU.UtTMTED MTALMUE. 

gB3l^Ty^IlTC3K^olT. vt. 



Solid Silver. 

Now in stock, an unnsttallv 
attractive assortment of Fisn 
Sets. Co£Eee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls,< 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 



Crosby Steam Gage i Valve Co., 

8OLB KANUFAOTURBBS OP 
r P«p tafMi Vahrts, 
Walor Belltl ValvM, 
iHprovtd SttSM S«see» 
StMn EiisIbo IMIetttrs, 
tinslo Btll ChlM Wlilttlts, 
SM« TottlRf Apptratss, ' 
tight Fttd Lskrleirters, 
FMd Wator Rtsslators 
And other Spaelaltltt. 

— . TVded GOLD XKDAL Peril, 1S8S. 

Olark'e lilneii Fire Hoee and AdU«etakU 

Covpltortet the beet !■ «ee. 

Deelert In Knffine, BoOer end Mill Bappllee. 

93 OLITSRSTRBBT, BOBTOM, MASS. 

Brenohee :New Tdrk; Ohloeto; Iiondea. Bag. 



r^ 



MalmlMUIkm* 1849. 

CYRUS CURRIER A eONe, 



▼atere. 
»aelnr 

~ tve 




„5^^/tfiBHaju2r» 



MORGAN IRON WORKS. 

8t«am Machinery of every 
Description. 



Foot of Eut 9th Street, 



NEW YORK. 



Trump Bros. Maehlne Co., 

WILMINGTON, DBLAWARB, 

KMnfaotwrufi <rf 

SPECIAL UBHT MACHIMEHY. 



LtMk9 Oeiefer G ri ift e re , 1H-<II ChmehB, 1n. 

Oatatoffnaa and Prioea maned npoo aypUoatloD. 



C. H. Dexter St Sons. 

PAPIB MANUVACTUBmS, 

WINDSOR LOOKSp - OONN. 

White. Buff and Manilla Oopiiiiff ] 
Stereo^pe TlBRiea. 
SllTer wute Tianie. 
White and Oolored Tliaiiai. 
Samplea paper aaot on ap^leaHOB. 



S7 Vnloii Square. 



E. TIFFANY & SONS, 

BKININaTOlV, TT., 

'"-a^'*^ Rib Knitting Machinery, 

POBMAEINO 

BIBBEH SHIAT GVFFS. DRAWKB 

BOTTeMS mud SKIRT 



Frleee andl BnMpiee npea Appllcatlen. 




KNOWLES LOCH WORKS, 

BUIIJ>IKB4 0P 

Open M FAHGY LOOMS. 

ALSO 
LOeifS FOB TAPCe. USBONt AND tUSPINMIS, 



nil « Gius Bleacha d SUra Tisni. 

Send for lamplea and olronlar oentalnlnf tea- 
ttmonlala. fron the larffeat mannfhotureia of 
glTerware In the U. Sg all of whom, prior to 
Se paaaace of the MeKinlep hUl« used Imported 

DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO.i 
44 ■arrar tttaet. New Yark. 



FSTERBROOK'S 

■i-^STEEL PEWS.-^w 

iMding Not. 14,048,128, 130,135,333,161 

Fer Sale hy all Statieaera. 
THE E8TERBR00K 8TEEL PEN CO., 

Werkg. OaMdea. B. J, 10 Jehn M^ Bew Terk 



JVjILLER PROS STEEL PENg 
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Wk ma&b Solid Silvkb Orlt, and or but 

OHB ORAOB, THAT OW gTBBLOro -f/f^ RHK; 
TBBRKTOBB PUB0BA8KRB 8BCU11B EMTISB 

TBBBDOM FBOM VALSB IMPBBanon, 



TBSTIOll 

3t OR 18 IT PLATED? 
[SBD 

^ A GIVT 
OUB 



Solid Silver 

Exclusively. 



TIADC 



MARR 



mVKMMdEBOB 



New York Yacht Club Schooner Prize, 
WON BY •* Mont AUK." 



WHITING M'F'G CO. 

Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 1 8th Street, 

NEW YORK. 



CBLBBRATBD HATS. 

— AMD — 

LaaiM" Round Hats A Bonnets. 



The Dmila p Silk Umbrella. 

118* 180 Fifth At., bet SMand 88d Sfak 
esd 181 Bioedwaj, near Gortlandt St. 
Hew Yor k j Mta Mg Hoiue. Okloago ; 914 



i^^ A8iMli8 li Ml PnMlpil Sltliit ^M 







•AND— — ^ 

CUFFS 

ALWAYS 6IVE 
SATISFACTION 
»; THE siST made;* 



PRSSE&VS THK 

A.xnericein Economist 

You will find It invaluable for fature refer- 
ence. For One Dollar we will send you a binder 
wblcb will hold a volume. Address 

AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE 
ISff Weet 9Sd Street, Mew Yerk. 



-)X7 s n (- 



^^7d^' 



O.IM.T 




ON WHITE 8POOI.8 



GMGELGIM, Soleigest. 

XT ](S 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 



HAND and MACHINE USE. 



Garaeatt tewed with 0. N. T. FAST BLACK 

will never show white on the eetmt 

after heinf worn or wiehed. 



MAMUrAOrUMMD OBLT At 

NEWARK, - - NEW JERSEY. 



PAINT «SS"r8 



DIXON'SSILIOACRAPHITE PAINT 

Water wHI run from It pore and oleui. It oorert 
double the lorfaoe of any other paiat, aad wUI ku€ 
/IMM- or JItwtlmMlonfftfr. Bfually OMfnl for any Iron 

k. Send for oirealart. 

Jos. DixoH CaucmLB Go., Jenef City, N. J. 



PISK CiS-ATUNTIC GLOVES. 



The Beat In the WorM« 

Oar dloTfls are eatlrelj of da-Aflantla 
Manofactore. From the raw ddn ot the 
Kid aad Ooat to the ' " ' ~' 



CURK 



H ARR ^^'v^ proooM ifl completed on our own 
rLIIUUa mcBolMft. ForialeataUflnUslaMGlote 
Departments in the United States. 






^Mt^fr-^UMt^n^ tcr^ 
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I SiNGLR Copy. 5 Cents. 



Our I ndtistr ia 1 Census- 



A DEPLORABLE DEPRECIATION IN BUSINESS. 



The Volume of Trade is but One-Half that of Last Year -Extendi nR to all Occu- 
pations—Over $1,000,000 Less Paid in Weekly Wages— Nearly 100,000 
Men Shown to be Out of Work— Here are 600 Reports from 
41 States— Universal Dread of a Free-Trade Tariff. 



PROSTRATION EXPERIENCED EVERYWHERE, 



Same Industries. November 5, 1892. 

wsBKLT Stages ----- $1,509,891.35 

HANI>S BMPIiOYED 143,401 

YOIiUMB OF TBAI>E - - - - - - lOO per cent. 

L ABOB EMPLOYED - - - - - 61 per cent. 

WAGES PArD ------ 69 1-9 per cent. 

WEEKLY WilGES (STerage) ----- $10.56 



September 2, 1S9S. 

$459,089.04 

56,384 

50.75 per cent. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

$8.90 



A year ago this month The Ambrican 
PBOTsenYB -Tabiff Lbaoub took its 
McKiifley census, showing the increase 
in capital employed in new and enlarged 
industries, and also the nnmber of people 
for whom additional work was found 
since the enactment of the McEIinley 
Tariff in 1890. The result of this census, 
as published in the Ahbbican Economist, 
October 28, 1892, and as subsequently 
quoted by President Harrison in his ad- 
drees to Congress last December, was as 
follows : 

AcoordiDg to the McKinley censns, con- 
ducted and Terifled by The Ambrican Pro- 
T BC T iVB Tariff Lbaotjb, 87,285 people have 
found employment in induBtries established 
and increased by the McKinley Tariff. In the 
same isdnstries the increased capital employed 
amounts to $40,449,050. 

Last month Thb Ambrican Pbotbctivb' 
Tariff Leaqub took another industrial 
censins, for the purpose of showing the 
difference in the industrial conditions of 
the country prior to the election of Mr. 
Greyer Cleveland as President of the 
United States and a Congress pledged to 
destroy the McKinley Tariff and now. 
This last censoa was taken for the week 
ending September 2, 1898, comparing in- 
ilMSlilal oonditioDs ■ f or that week with 
ceBdfti0DS as they existed during the 



week ending Noyember 5, 1892. The 
results shown by the census of last month 
are truly appalling and distressing. 

The Ambrican PROTBcrriVB Tariff 
Lbaoub has received and tabulated re- 
ports from 600 different correspondents 
living in 41 different States of the Union. 
Besides theoe reports there have also been 
received several hundred others in which 
discrepancies occurred in the filling out 
of the blanks, or in which only partial 
information was given. None of such 
reports have been included in the follow- 
ing tabulations, but their results may be 
added to a subsequent compilation, or 
published in some other form, which will 
be essentially necessary in the case of re- 
ports received from correspondents of Thb 
Lbagub or from the farming community 
of the country, neither of which deal 
with statistics, but both of which afford 
remarkably interesting information as to 
the condition existing among the people, 
their present prosperity, or otherwise, as 
compared with a year ago, and their fut- 
ure prospects. 

The first tabulation presented is a 
complete condensed report of the en- 
tire information conveyed on each 
census card. It shows the number of 
hands employed in each industry for 
the week ending November 5, 1892, 



and for the week ending September 
2, 1898. In the next columns are the 
average daily wages or the range of 
wages paid by a factory to its hands. In 
the third column is the aggregate of 
weekly wages paid to the hands during 
each of the periods specified. Next Is 
given the reason for the change in busi- 
ness as it appears to the manufacturers 
and employers of labor. Next we have 
the percentage of business that was done 
last month as compared with the week 
before the election of President Cleve- 
land. F9llowing this we give what, in 
the opinions of the employers of labor, 
are the conditions that have led to the 
present state of affairs and what are the 
prospects for their business in the future. 
Next is given their opinion as to the ef- 
fect of a reduction in the present Tariff 
upon their business, and, m the last 
column, such remarks as employers, 
manufacturers and others have seen fit 
to add. In cases where three, four or a 
dozen reports upon the same industry 
have been received from a single State, 
the total of this information has been 
summarized into a single report, which 
correctly embraces the opinions of all. 
With these preliminary remarks the re- 
ports are first presented tabulated accord- 
ing to States, as follows : 
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have been canceled, that there is no bay- 
ing, that the markets are demoralized, 
that business is paralyzed, that there is 
no new work, that economy is enforced, 
that buildings' have been stopped, that 
banks have been closed, that no money is 
procurable, that jobbers are reducing 
their stocks, and that generally there is 
no confidence. But, on the other hand, 
we leam from every section of the coun- 
try that labor is plentiful ; that labor is 
cheaper than it was in November last, 
prior to the election of President Cleve- 
land; and that labor is willing to work 
for a much lower rate of wages. 

Many of the reports show that manu- 
facturers and others are doing their ut- 
most to keep their help busy ; in a few 
cases factories are still running on full 
time, not because the manufacturers 
have orders for or are selling their goods, 
but because they are rather willing to 
take chances for the future than turn off 
all their wages earners, possibly to starve. 
In other cases, with a view to helping the 
wage earners, the manufacturers are run- 
ning on part time, thus enabling their 
help to have some little means wherewith 
to procure the necessaries of life. Such 
cases are to be commended. 

The prospects for business are given as 
by no means encouraging. In a few 
cases they are stated as slightly better, 
but generally such remarks are modified 
by a further statement that the improve- 
ment can only be temporary and to meet 
an immediate demand for fall and winter 
goods. In one or two industries, such as 
shipbuilding, a partial revival of trade 
is looked for in the spring when the ship- 
ping business on the lakes is renewed. 
Generally, however, the outlook is for a 
very poor winter's trade, which means a 
very poor prospect for wage earners. 
There are some industries directly and 
entirely dependent upon the work done 
by the factories, and in the case of mer- 
chants and the retail trade, prospects are 
I)oor just so long as there is a dimunition 
in the amount of the wages earned. Tak- 
ing them all in all, the prospective condi- 
tion of trade, as given in the reports, 
may be summarized in the statement of 
one Western correspondent who says 
that his prospects for business are ''like 
a stone boat." 

Effect of a Change in Tariff. 

The effect of a reduction in the Tariff 
on business, as given by our corre- 
spondents, who are men occupied in all 
branches of life, who have been trained 
to business and have had such experience 
as entitles their opinions to be worthy of 
very considerable weight, is conducive to 
the belief that there is a very gloomy fut- 
ure in prospect for the United States. 
There are few cases where the Tariff does 
not directly affect the industries enumer- 
ated, but in those cases it is clearly stated 
that business will be affected by the sur- 
rounding conditions; that, where any 
change in the Tariff affects other indus- 



tries and the wage-earning power of the 
people, it must, indirectly, affect all in- 
dustries. People who are earning less 
money have less money to spend. The 
comforts and luxuries to which wage 
earners have become accustomed under 
their prosperity must be done without, 
thus curtailing the production and sup- 
ply of such things, thus affording less 
work for those who are engaged in their 
output, thus making more abundant and 
cheaper the general supply of labor, and 
thus it comes' around that labor has less 
money with which to buy ; that fewer 
goods vdll be sold ; that goods must be 
sold at a cheaper price, and that outputs 
tnust be curtailed. 

It is plainly stated by manufacturers 
that where a reduction in the Tariff 
would enable the importation of foreign 
goods the wages now paid to those en- 
gaged in similar industries must be re* 
duced to the level of those who work in 
the same industries abroad, or else the 
American factories mxust be closed. It is 
a plain case of working for less money, in 
proportion to the reduction made in the 
new Tariff, or else having no work at all. 

Again, the point is made that our out- 
put of American goods must be decreased 
by the quantity of foreign goods of a 
similar nature that shall be imported in 
the future over and above the present 
importations. The consumers will not 
buy one each of an American shirt and 
an English shirt when they need only one 
shirt. They will not buy two hats when 
they need but one hat, or two pairs of 
shoes when they need but one pair of 
shoes. The quality of the goods being 
equal) they will buy the cheapest, and 
the cheapest can be supplied by the coun- 
try that is paying the lowest rate of 
wages, and if the American manufact- 
urer cannot place his goods upon the mar- 
ket on an equality with the foreign manu- 
facturer, and does not receive ample Pro- 
tection through our customs Tariff to 
enable him to do this, then he must close 
his works and his laborers must be Idle. 

8ome Instructive Bering. 

The column of general remarks given 
m the foregoing tables affords some re 
markably instructive reading. In Ala- 
bama we find merchants and miners who 
want the McKinley Tariff and whose 
business is threatened without it. In 
Arkansas, it is stated that the people are 
now solely supported by " hens and pen- 
sioners." In Connecticut the woolen 
manufacturers think that free wool 
would be of no help to them. They want 
the American market and confidence. In 
Florida nothing is being done that can 
be avoided. In Georgia, where cotton 
is selling at 6 cents per pound, as com- 
pared with 9}4 ftiid 10 cents a year ago, 
the suggestion is made that the present 
Congress "adjourn for several years.** 
In Illinois there is a desire that the Tariff 
should be left alone. In Indiana *'80up 



houses" are being built for the unem- 
ployed, and it is stated that the *' defeat 
of the Republican party caused the de- 
pression " but that " with the Tariff un- 
changed two years will again show pros- 
perity." 

In Iowa people fear their ability to meet 
obligations. There is no building, no 
work, and farm hands get 25 per cent.* 
less wages than they did last season. In 
Kansas there is anxiety that '' Congress 
should adjourn and the ];>eople vote 
again," while in Kentucky business is 
light because men are not employed. 
Louisiana desires Protection for its sugar 
industries, and the woolen manufacturers 
of Main^ say '' the situation is obvious ; 
it is the blessing of Cleveland's election." 
The reports from Maryland say that 
things are worse than ever known, while 
Massachusetts thinks that if there had 
been no change in the Administration the 
machinery shops would now be running 
fuU. 

Michigan has lack of confidence in 
Congress and fears that low wages will 
*< pauperize workmen," and that the peo- 
ple '* need a change in control at Wash- 
ington." Minnesota also says '* let Con- 
gress adjourn ; " and, again, " the laborer 
is in a worse condition than the manu- 
facturer." The State of Mississippi, 
which has always been such a stanch 
supporter of the party now in i)ower, 
sends word that '< ninety per cent, of 
their population is living on half rations." 
Missouri, too, while bemoaningthatwheat 
sells at 85 to 40 cents lesd than last year, 
and that live stock is unsalable, says : 
*' Don't disturb the hen ; the laying sea- 
son is lost, to be bom again for twenty- 
five years more." 

An Oasis in the Desert 

Probably the most encouraging reports 
come from Nebraska, where there has 
been but little change in the number of 
hands employed, and no change in the 
rate of wages, due to the Protection 
forded to the beet sugar industry. The 
woolen manufacturers of New Hampshire 
believe that ** business will improve when 
the Administration works for American 
interests." In New Jersey, dose at 
hand, we find "skilled labor idle." 
Another manufacturer there was so busy 
last year that he could not get all the 
help needed. The buildipg and iron 
trades have *• gone to the dogs," while 
another manufacturer suggests that he 
must " pack up his machinery and go to 
Europe ;" another that he is running part 
time '' only to keep his help alive," and 
another tersely presents the case as " lees 
orders, less work, less wages." 

How It Is in New York State. 

In New York State we find a manti- 
facturer who "never stopped before in 
twelve years," and another who says that 
the " prospects were never so bad since 
the Rebellion." One man who fears the 
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effect of foreign competition in bis bnsi- 
ness points ont that labor in a similar in- 
dustry "in China and Japan is 7 to 15 
cents per day." Other manufacturers 
" oversold last year ; now goods piled 
up." In the Empire State the opinion ap- 
pears to be universal that the present de- 
pression is due entirely to the impending 
Tariff trouble. This opinion, from this 
State, and from men with established in- 
dustries and established business/ should 
carry more weight than the implied and 
false opinions uttered by the Free-Trade 
papers of New York, whose editors pass 
their time in foreign countries, or by 
newspapers that buy their printing 
presses abroad. 

The Southern States do not appear to 
be thriving or prosperous under an Ad- 
ministration and a Congress that has en- 
tire control of their national affairs, and 
which they elected. Berides the opinions 
from the South to which we have ahready 
referred, we find in North Carolina 
the wage earners "willing to work at 
any price ;" also that " labor is unem- 
ployed and half starved." Still further, 
that " radical action on the part of Con- 
.gress in connection with the Tariff will 
rain the business of the manufacturer of 
yarns and cottons." North Dakota has 
" no confidence in the Administration," 
and thinks the country " can never pros- 
per under Free-Trade rule." 

The Opinion in Ohio. 

Ohio has " Jack of confidence in* the 
Administration." Men are out of work ; 
times are hard ; a severe winter is pre- 
dicted, and people "fear the worst." 
There is "distrust of the party in power " 
and "fear of Tariff changes." They 
"need Protection." The demand for 
^oods is rapidly decreasing. Some man- 
ufacturers are behind with pay and the 
hands must take it as the manufacturers 
get it There is fear of foreign imports ; 
wages are low; farm produce is cheap, 
and money is dear. One report states 
^that there can be " no revival until Con- 
gresa ceases making war on our indus- 
tries," and another adds "turn the ras- 
-cals out." 

In the far West, on the Pacific Coast, 
conditions appear to have been less 
<;hanged, but in Oregon "people are 
afraid to make improvements. " In Penn • 
sylvania there is naturally very general 
business depression ; the people want a 
change and the Tariff left alone. Some 
manufacturers are completing contracts 
made early this year, but they have none 
for 18d4, and consequently less labor will 
he employ t^ later. It is thought that some 
experience might be gained by the Free- 
Traders if they would " change places 
with the manufacturers." In Rhode 
Island business that has been created by 
the Tariff is now closed ; there are bad 
collections, no money and low prices. 
The woolen manufacturers believe that 
the " country is $250,000,000 poorer than 



in 1893." From South Dakota we learn 
of "general stagnation" and "cheap 
help," with the remark that " under Pro- 
tection we prospered."! 

The South Speaks. 

Tennessee and other Southern States 
that have always favored the Free-Trade 
party which is now in power, send word 
to " let Congress go home. Last year five 
thousand men were at work in one county, 
earning $53,500 weekly, but now, thirty 
men earn $168 ; " and, again, in another 
place, out of thirteen furnaces " only two 
are in blast." From Texas the fear comes 
that the "people will soon suffer for 
food !7 

In Utah wages are lower, and the price 
of wool is cheaper. In Vermont " every- 
thing has been at a standstill since the 
President's message to Congress." 

Virginia and West Virginia have been 
Free-Trade strongholds, the latter State 
supplying the chairman of the Ways and 
Means Committee, which is now laboring 
to destroy the McKinley Tariff, to destroy 
American industries, and to leave our 
wage earners without the opportunity of 
earning any money for themselves or their 
families. What do these two Southern 
States think of the present conditions? 
Virginia says there is " lack of confidence 
in the Administration." Again, business 



win revive if the McKinley bill is not re- 
pealed, or materially modified." Wool, 
wheat and cattle are raised there at an 
actual loss. Those who are engaged in 
the saw milling industry of Virginia say 
that " times were never so hard ; we need 
Protection and the good times promised 
by the Democrats." 

A West Virginia manufacturer says 
that he is "shut down tight." The farm- 
ers say they are " doomed to destruction 
unless the Tariff be left alone." The iron 
and steel manufacturers " expect no im- 
provement." The lumber men have " no 
faith in the Democratic party ; nobody 
will buy anything and there is no 
money." The brick makersr of West Vir- 
ginia "think the people will revolt 
against a party which has so crippled 
business," while the coal miners point 
out that * * Mr. Wilson's own district will 
suffer great damage under " Free-Trade." 

In order to bring the main facts* of the 
number of hands and the amount of 
weekly wages paid throughout the coun- 
try last month, as shown by the census, 
in comparison with the number of hands 
and amount of weekly wages paid 
throughout the country during the week 
ending November 5. 1892, just prior to 
the election of President Cleveland, we 
have summarized these figures by States 
and placed them side by side, as follows : 



The Summary by States. 



S£ate. 



Alabama. 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut ... 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeoreria 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine ■ 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Misrissippi. 

Missouri 

Montana . 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire . 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina. 
North Dakota ... 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island.. . 
South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas — 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



Hands employed. 



Nov. 5, n». 



1,0^) 

10 

160 

875 

9,497 

1,401 

ao 

7» 
]7,2(tt 

187 
680 

ao8 

126 

2.171 

60 

12.n62 

10.847 

2,980 

25 

867 

6 

521 

8.842 

6.441 

18,801 

J66 

49 

16,077 

20 

21.809 

4,734 

U 

202 

8 

81 

496 

651 

6,863 

1,650 

1,618 



8ept.2,*98. 



Totals. 



143,401 



526 
• 12 

160 

820 
6,158 

889 



4 

6,629 

1,004 

llts 

158 

71 

50 

836 

15 

5,838 

2«a'i2 

961 

26 

478 

1 

618 

496 

8.271 

6,8:29 

72 

34 

8,892 

6 

9.582 

2,121 



107 

1 

19 

180 

896 

2,21> 

146 

1,610 



Weekly wages. 



Nov. 6, '92. 



56,384 



$1,609,801.85 



Sept. 2, ^93. 



$2,38:{.56 

10800 

5.801.00 

4.6!».00 

86.687.96 

8,068.00 

0.00 

86.00 

84.48b.47 

7.668.19 

969.32 

1,428.30 

490.70 

800.00 

6,788.00 

112.50 

28,445.06 

20,437.29 

8,9^41 

62.40 

4,721.17 

17.60 

6.296.60 

4.186.60 

24,889.09 

44,292.49 

262.00 

311.70 

33.560.88 

27.00 

88,619.54 

9,718.74 

0.00 

984.50 

8.60 

2^6.86 

1,464.70 

2,306.22 

15.840 54 

983.92 

11J»8.19 



$459,089.04 



Decrease In labor slnc^ 
Not. 5, 1892, la 



j- 61 per 06nt. 



Decrease In -wrmsiem since 
Not. 5, 1892 



es since ) 

J, |^69KPW«ent. 
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•This exhibit ahows that where our 600 
Censufl reports gaye 148,4(fl hands as be- 
ing in actoal employment during the 
week ending November 5, 1892, there 
were only 56,884 hands employed during 
the week ending September 2, 1898. This 
is a decrease of 87,017, there being 87,017 
less hands employed thronghont the 
country, as reported only by onr 600 cor- 
respondents, since the election of Presi- 
dent Cleyeland and a Congress pledged 
to Free-Trade. In other words, there 
has been a decrease of 61 per cent, in the 
quantity of labor employed since the 
election of the present President and 
Congress. 

In the matter of wages, the weekly dis- 
bursements for the week ending Novem- 
ber 5. 1893, as reported by our 600 
correspondente, amonnted to $1,509,891.- 
85, but for the week ending September 2, 
1898, the amount of wages paid, in the 
same 41 States and in the same industries, 
aggregated only |459,089.04— a decrease 
of 11,050,810.81 since the election of Mr. 
Cleveland as President of the United 
States. This is a decrease of more than 
11,000,000 as reported to ns, equal tp a 
decrease of 693^ per cent, in the weekly 
disbursement of wages throughout the 
whole country. 

From the Far West 

An unfortunate manufacturer of agri- 
cultural implements in Wisconsin, who 
sold and shipped 2,000 wagons a year ago 
in one month, has this year, in the same 
month, sold and shipped but 410. There 
is no money there to pay men, although 
local causes may result m business resum- 
ing quicker than elsewhere. A* woolen 
manufacturer of Wisconsin correctly 
believes that we ** should supply our own 
demands and also compete for foreign 
trade." How much better this would be 
than having foreign trade competing with 
us. A merchant of Wisconsin, who is in 
a position to feel the pulse of the people, 
says ttat they are ** living from hand to 
mouth." 

A forcible illustration of the case U 
given in Wyoming, where there is a 
larger wool clip this year than in 1892, 
but its value is less. This man states 
that "last year there were two sheep 
men hunting for every one herder, but 
this year there are two herders for every 
one sheep man." From the mines of Wy- 
oming we learn that the men are work- 
ing on half time, and the opinion is ex- 
pressed that ''the President should give 
a pledge that the Tariff will not be 
changed." 

A still further summary of the fore- 
going distressing facts is made to show 
the depreciation of business by sections 
where there was the largest number of 
hands employed and the greatest amoxmt 
of weekly wages paid out during the 
week ending November 5, 1892, and how 
the figures of that period compared in 



the same respect with the week ending 
September 2, 1898. Thus : 

The Sitoatioii by Sections. 



less money is paid out in weekly wages ^ 
that prostration exists everywhere ; that 
in Bom0 sections the people are in actual 
want ; that there was a scarcity of food 



Hand! employed. 

Section. Nov. 6, 1802. Sept. 2, 1898. 

New England 87,701 li,flS» 

Middle 47,415 »,8D1 

Southern 8^10 i;860 

Western 64,715 18,068 

Paolflc Coast , 170 166 



Total. 



148,401 



Weekly wages. 


Nov. 6, 1888. 


Sept. 2, 1808. 


•807,488.80 


886,100.10^ 


466,675.07 


mjBttit 


26,165416 


«.744,«a 


728,868.54 


186,008.80 


5,461.00 


5328.00 


$1,600,801.85 


460,0^0.04^ 



From this condensed exhibit it appears 
that almost one half of the total weekly 
wages reported was paid out last Novem- 
ber in the Western States, next in order 
being the Middle States, with the New 
England section of the country ranking 
third. The largest proportionate shrink- 
age in wages has been in the Western 
States, the decrease in the earnings of 
laborers in the Middle and New England 
States not being proportionately so large 
as in the West, while in the South the 
loss in wages has been proportionately 
about one-third more than the loss in the 
number of hands employed. 

The Weekly Individual Loss. 

Another point brought out in this ex- 
hibit is thi^t where the average weekly 
earnings of all hands was $10.66 during 
the week ending November 5, 1802, just 
prior to the election of President Cleve- 
land and the present Congress, the aver^ 
age earnings of all hands throughout the 
country had been reduced to (8.20 during 
the week ending September 2, 1898. 

Taking our present population of 
65,000,000 of people, and assnminfir, on the 
basis of five persons to each household, 
that there are 18,000,000 of wage earners 
in the country, omitting the cases where 
more than one is working in each family 
and offsetting these against cases where 
the heads of families are not^obliged to 
work, we have, on the basis of our re- 
ports, an aggregate decrease in the 
amount of wages paid and in the earn- 
ings of the people exceeding $80,000,000 
per week. 

If we still further apply this weekly 
decrease of $80,000,000 in the earning 
capacity of our people to a whole year, it 
gives us a total loss of $1,560,000,000 annu- 
ally in the distribution of money through- 
out the United States. It means that the 
people have a billion and a half, less of 
money earned and that much less to spend 
or save each year, and consequently by 
that much the United States would be 
impoverished. 

The Results. 

It has been shown in the foregoing Cen- 
sus not only that all branches of trade 
and all industries have been affected by 
the election of President Cleveland and a 
Congress pledged to overthrow Protec- 
tion, but our 600 reports from 41 States 
also show that 87,000 fewer people can 
now find work ; that more that $1,000,000 



66,884 



and fear of starvation, and that there is a 
universal dread of a Free-Trade Tariff. 

As Compared with ** Bradstreet's. ** 

Tills ia the condition into which the 
country has been brought since the elec- 
tion of President Cleveland and a Con- 
gress pledged to overthrow and destroy 
our system of Protection. In this con- 
nection, andas confirmatory of the above 
reports, procured by our Census, it is not 
amiss to refer to the bank clearings at 77 
cities for the month of August this year, 
as reported to that eminent and reliable 
authority, Brad8treef8, In its issue of 
September 2, 1898, which is the exact date 
upon which our Census closed, we find in 
Bradstreefs that the total volume of 
business in the United States, as repre- 
sented by the bank clearings for August^ 
decreased to the extent of $164,796,000 as 
compared with the month of August,. 
1892^ or at the rate of $41,000,000 per week, 
as compared with our showing of but 
$80,000,000 per week. While this average 
loss as shown by Bradstreefa for the montlL 
of Augost exceeds in amount the aggre- 
gate loss as shown by our Industrial Cen- 
sus for a week, it should also, be remem- 
bered that the returns to Bradstreefa are 
procured only from 77 cities, while our 
reports are received from more than 
double that number of places, including 
also the farming communities in certain 
sections, whose business, transacted in 
currency or in exchange of produce, in 
small country towns, is never represented 
in the volume of trade that is reported to 
or covered by Bmdstreefs journal. 

In order to show the exact decrease in 
the number of hands and in weekly wages 
as reported by our Census, we present 
these facts, by States, in another table, 
showing also in a third column the per- 
centage of business that was being done 
in each State during the week ending Sep- 
tember 2, 1898, as compared with the 
week ending November 5, 1892, just be- 
fore the election of President Cleveland 
and a Congress pledged to overthr9w 
the McEinley Tariff and Protection to 
American industries. Bight here it may 
be well to remark that the Census cards 
sent out by The American Pbotectivr 
Tabiff Leagttb, and upon which all the 
reports were made, were of a blue tint^ 
and perhaps, from the results shown by 
these returns, our Census may not inaptly 
be termed 
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The Blue Census. 



state. 




Alabama 

Arkaoflas 

CaUrornia 

Oolorado 

Connectlout... . 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorfria 

minote 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

itathww 

Kentucky 

Loutoiana... .... 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachuaett?.... 

Michiiran 

Minnesota 

MlBstelppL 

Miaeourl 

Montana.* 

Nebraska 

New Hampshire.. 

New Jersey 

New York 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota.... 

Ohio 

OreflTon 

Pennsylvania 

Bhode Island 

South Danota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont. , 

Virginia 

West VlTfifinla. .. 

Wisoonsio 

Wyoming , 

Totals. 



Decrease since No- 
yember, 19UL 



9lfiil 



It 



H 



* Increase. tPeroent. of business done on 
?®?SSF^^^« IfiW. «• compared with November 
?^ t?^ J. ?*'' ^^^' o' business for the whole 
United States. 



This table recapitulates in a clearer 
form what has been given, before, show- 
ing that, as compared with the week end- 
ing November 5, 1892, there were 87,017 
less people at work earning $1,060,810.81 
less in wages for the week ending Sep- 
tember 2, 1898, and that the total volnme 
of business transacted throaghont the 
whole country was but 60.75 per cent, of 
last year's, a shrinkage in trade of one- 
half. * 

Comparisons Odious to Free-Trade 

Compare this condition with that which 
was reported in the Ajierican Econo- 
mist just a year ago on October 28, 1892. 
Then conditions were prosperous, the 
country was in the height of its success, 
and the people believed that their pros- 
perity would continue— because then 
President Cleveland had not been elected; 
there was not a Congress pledged to Free- 
Trade, and the Administration was in the 
hands of a party pledged and devoted to 
the Protection of American industries 
and of American labor, and with the in- 
terests of America at heart. 

This former Census, which was known 
as the McKinley Census, made a far dif- 
ferent showing from that which is given 



in the "Blue Census.** It showed that 
since the enactment of the McKinley 
Tariff law, in October, 1890, there had 
been an 
Increase of capital em- 
ployed IN NEW AND EN- 
LABOED INDUSTRIES 
UNDER THE McElNLSY 

Census $40,449,060 

Against this is a 
Decrease in weekly 
WAGES since November 
6, 1892, under the blue 

Census, op 1,060,802 

As far as the actual labor was con- 
cerned that there was 
Under the McKinley 

Census more work for 87,286 hands 
On the other hand we find that during 
the week ending September 2, 1898, there 
was 

No WORK UNDER THE 

"Blue Census" for... 87,017 hands 
This is the result, as reported to The 
American Protective Tariff League, 
that has been achieved by the election, in 
November, 1892, of President Cleveland 
and a Congress in the control of a party 
that is pledged to disturb the economic 
interests of the United States by the over- 
throw of Protection and the establish- 
ment of Free-Trade. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



In this department of the Amkricav Econo- 
mist we hope to find room for all communioa- 
ttoDs. A free discussion and iDterchanffe of 
views amonff the members, seoretaries, corre- 
spondents, and frfends of Thb Ahbrican Pro- 
TBCTiVB Taritv LxaouswIU provc an interest- 
inir feature of the paper and be conducive of 
much erood. We do not, of course, hold our- 
selves responsible for the views expressed by 
our correspondents. 

Tlie I<eaaon Belns I<e«rned. 

Editob American Economist : It 
seems as if we are getting enough object 
lessons to satisfy- the londest-monthed 
champion for reform and the most stu- 
pid that ever voted to destroy the market 
for our home products, which, in the 
wage-earner's case, is his labor. 

It is a principle of law that a man in- 
tends the logical consequences of what 
he does. This is recognized in every 
court of the United States, so it follows 
that the Free-Trade leaders in the last 
campaign did intend that our factories 
should stop or run on reduced time ; that 
our banks should fail and that men 
should be out of employment. No doubt 
these leaders are enjoying hugely the re- 
sult of the great success of their con- 
spiracy. 

*< Experience is a dear school, but fools 
will learn in no other," is an old proverb. 
The lesson is being learned very rapidly 
but has not yet been thoroughly learned. 
They might, with just as much truth and 
reason, blame the potato bugs as silver 
for what has happened. ' W. W. L. 

MxRiDBir, Conn., July 24, 1SF8. 



MeKINLEY SHOULD BE RE- 
ELECTED. 

REASONS ASSIGNED BY THINKINa MEN OF 
ALL CLASSES WHY HE SHOULD AGAIN BE 
THE GOVERNOR OF OHIO. 

Noihlnfl: the REatter wltli Ohio. 

Editor Ambrigai^ Economist : In 
your issue of September 16 a Louisiana 
correspondent inquires what's the matter 
with Ohio that she gives no reasons why 
McKinley should be re-elected. I answer 
him by saying that on November 7 next 
the people of Ohio will answer this ques- 
tion by giving Wm. McKinley the largest 
vote ever given to any man in Ohio. The 
Republicans of this city (McKinley's 
home) are not sleeping. November % 
will tell this tale better than I can. The 
reasons are too numerous to mention. 
In the city of Canton, with over 100 mills 
and factories, employing over 10,000 
i^orkmen, there are not three in operation, 
and thousands of men are out of em- 
ployment. The home market for the 
thousands of farmers in this neighbor- 
hood is destroyed. These are good and 
valid reasons why McKinley should be 
re-elected. These conditions were never 
known before in Canton, but it is now 
brought home to the thousands in this 
vicinity who helped to vote the Free- 
Trade party in power. During the four 
years— 1889 to 1893— the city of Canton 
grew in population by over 15,000. Many 
new industries were established and an 
unemployed man was hard to find. Over 
75 per cent, of the workmen owned their 
own houses. This was the record under 
^ the Harrison r^'m6. Look at it to-day. 
Mills all shut down, thousands out of em- 
ployment, hundreds of mortgages being 
recorded, v/orkmen borrowing money to 
keep their families from starving. But I 
will pause. Thousands of cases coi\ld be 
cited. We only ask the good people of the 
United States to wait until next Novem- 
ber, and then the workmen of Ohio will, 
in votes, which are louder than words, 
tell the people why Mc£[inley should be 
re-elected. Yours, respectfully, 

J. M. McNeill, P. C. 
Canton, Ohio, September 20. 1898. 



Ol&lo Owes It And DTIII Do It. 

He is capable and honest. He reprraents 
more than any other man in the United States 
the doctrine of Protection, and his election will 
be — I say will advisedly — an indorsment by 
the people of Ohio of that doctrine, and a vin- 
dication of his political coarse in the past 
Ohio— a great, agricnltiiral, commercial and 
mannfaotcuing State— is now soffering In all 
of its branches of industry— in common with 
other States— from the result of the last Presi- 
dential election. Manufactories shut down, 
operatives out of work, manufactures of iron, 
wool, cotton, wood, &c., reduced to ruinous 
prices ; farm products wiUiout a market and 
banks everywhere suspending are evidences, 
only too patent and convincing, of the '* dis- 
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ordered floanoe and mined credit** which 
have ever followed the advent to power of 
the Democratic party. Panic t6-da7' is im- 
pending in every State of the Union. If such 
a condition of affairs results from the menace 
of Democratic doctrines, what must the re- 
sult be when those doctrines formulated in the 
Chicago platform shall be enfoitsed and the 
work of ** ripping up the last vestige of the un- 
constitutional Protection of American indus- 
try,** threatened by Democratic orators and 
editors, shall have begun 9 Ohio owes it to 
herself to re-elect Governor McKinley, and 
she owes it to him, and she will do it. 

Wm. W. H. McCurdt. 
Port Townsbnd, Wash., July 27, 1898 



Had a Foretaste of Free-Trade, 

Because he is undoubtedly the champion of 
Protection to American industries, and we 
think that his re-election would show that the 
people of the great State of Oliio are not deeply 
imbued with the spirit of Free-Trade, and that 
it will also show a determination for reversal 
of the decision of the peopl^ in 1892, and for 
the restoration of Republican principles gf 
Protection. The people are already having a 
foretaste of Free-Trade, with wool at 9 cents 
per pound ; with the wheels of industry stand- 
ing still and hundreds— yes, thousands— of 
laborers thrown out of employment 

Wm. L. Rittsr, Farmer. 
' Hartford City, Ind., July 24, 189$. 



distrusted 60-cent dollar, but the legitimate 
effect of the platform declarations of the party 
in absolute powe^ to-day. And now let the 
great people of Ohio, the State of my nation- 
ality, rise up in their might and refute Free- 
Trade by re-electing the champion of Protec- 
tion and the material prosperity of the whole 
people. W. H. Pittenoer, Farmer. 

Hickman Mills, Mo., August 11, 1898. 



Beeaaae it is Bemanded* 

Because the election will be fought on na- 
tional Protection lines. With the national 
fluance in the hands of an incompetent adminis- 
tration and Free-Trade Tariff tinkers in con- 
trol of Congress it is necessary that Ohio 
should speak with* no uncertain sound. For 
the life of our manufactures, the existence and 
independence of our laboring classes, the 
welfare of the farmer and the Protection of 



Soup Houses in Public Parks. 

Oovemor McEllnley should be re-elected in 
Ohio this fall in order that Democracy with its 
Altgeltism, its demagoguery, its corruption 
and its hatred of progress may thereby be de- 
feated. He should be elected in order that 
soup houses should not be built in the public 
parks of every American city, which will hap- 
pen if Democracy succeeds. He should be 
elected in order to discourage that party which 
caters to the cowardioe of the wealthy and the 
passions of the ignorant; whi h favors foreign 
manufacturers in American markets and seeks 
to destroy our own prosperity; which winks 
at Mormonism in Utah and brazenly declares 
that free suffrage shall not exist in the South ; 
which to-day deems it to have been a greater 
honor to have been a rebel than a Union 
soldier. The continuance of Democratic doml 
nation will be a great blow to our country 
and the people. The re-election of Gov- 
ernor McKinley will inspire Republicanism 
anew and our party, the party of the people, 
the true populist party, the party of progress, 
of character, the party of positive views, of 
united action, will in due season resume its 
control of the oountry^s affairs. 

Wm. B. Culkin, Att»y-at-law. 

BxTFFALO, Minn., July 11, 1898. 



nomic conditions of three decades will be en- 
tirely changed, and that foreigners can flood 
our country with their goods. McKlnley's 
election will be an emphatic repudiation of tiie 
Chicago platform, especially so because it 
makes Larrv Neal his opponent. It will give 
courage to Protectionists throughout the 
country. It will deter Democrats from carry- 
ing out their Tariff programme. 

HxNRT Spindlsr. Cot. 
WIN8TB4D, Minn., August 14, 1883. 



To Maiiitaiii ttte Rate of HVases. 

The re-election of Gk>v. McKinley will mean 

that the rate of wages will be maintained up 

to the American standard of living. It will 

, _^ ^. ^ .,. ,^ mean a wonderful development of the natural 

r!f.,r^.'^..*ttTJr!."ll ^.!^ God-given r«o««», an ann.„d and about u,. 



world den^d that no State should be lost 
from the Republican column. 

W, T. GXTT. 

East Sound, Wash., July 8, 1893. 

Tl&e Comparisons are Odious. 

Compare the conditions of the American 
people one year ago with those confronting us 
to-day—assured Protection then,declared Free- 
Trade now ; UDparalled material prosperity 
then—universal distrust and disaster now. 

And why ? Simply because the people have 
forestalled or anticipated the party in ];>ower 
by their declarations for Free-Trade, and we 
find our manufacturers going out of bosiness 
and hundreds of thousauds of laborers go 
begging for work and bread, and we, the 
Western farmers, are selling our surplus prod- 
ucts below producing prices. Findiog we 
could not compete with 10-cent labor produc- 
ing wheat in India, many of us went into the 
sheep business under the McKinley bill and 
found it a bonanza compared with wheat 
growing. But, alas I we are selling our woo| 
for 10 or 12 cents less per pound than we re- 
ceived last year, and preparing to go out of the 
business, and why f Simply because if the 
party ^ power is committed to anything by 
their declarations, that one thbig is to take 
the Tariff from wool, when we will be con- 
fronted with the conditions of wheat growing. 

And now allow me to reassure our many 
friends in Ohio that this is not the result of a 



and, as a consequence, confidence and plenty. 
It will mean that the great Republic is taking 
its proper place as a leader and guide. It will 
show to the world that the honest and patriotic 
people of this country are well able to take 
care of themselves and that the misrepresen- 
tations and opprobrious catch names of the 
demagogue can have but short lived influence. 
John Nswbomb. Farmer. 
WooDBURN, Iowa, July 37, 1898. 



\iniat Victory; or Defeat means. 

Because he is preeminently the exponent and 
champion of the principles of the Republican 
party. His election would mean that the 
American system of Protection should be 
maintained, while his defeat would indicate 
a sentiment opposed to that «ystem. Let every 
true-hearted American citizen of the State of 
Ohio cast his vote'f or McKinley,and;in that way 
emphasize and indorse the growing belief that 
he is the man who should I e chosen as the 
standard bearer of the party in 1896. 

Saihtbl Spanoglb, Attorney. 

Aurora, Nbb., July 17, 1898. 



HVhielk Do Ten Prefer f 

The farmer, the laborer, the mechanic, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the capitalist 
and every free bom or naturalised American 
citizen of Ohio owes it to his own intelligence, 
and the prosperity and iiappinees which he and 
those near and dear to him have enjoyed under 
the Republican idea of protecting American 
institutions, that Governor McKinley should 
be re-elected (Governor of Ohio at their fall 
elettion in 1898. The campaign in Ohio will be 
fought on national issues. Citizens of Ohio, 
do you want a continuation of an American 
policy which paralyzes manufacturing and 
mercantile industries at home f Do you want 
your hours of employment reduced and the 
price of labor cut down, even lower than they 
are at the present time f Do you want to con- 
tinue reading in your daily papers of factories 
and mills dosing', and of armies of laboring 
men and skilled mechanics marching from the 
West to the East, and then from the Bast to 
the West again, in search of employment, and 
the ** good times ^ promised before the election 
in November in 1893, by Democratic orators 9 
Or do you prefer to read that the spirit of con- 
fidence is again spreading itself throughout 
our broad and beautiful country ; that the 
mills and factories are agfdn starting up and 
labor is again finding employment ; that the ^ 
banks which have suspended or failed have * 
opened their doors and are receiving deposits 
and honoring sight drafts f The former con- 
dition is what we are experiencing under Dem- 
ocratic rule, lookiAg toward Free-Trade.. The 
latter condition is what we did experience, and 
are again to have, under the Republican prin- 
ciples of Protection to American institutions. 
Having had a taste of each, which do you pre- 
fer—doubt and disaster, or confidence and pros- 
perity ? Re-elect Wm. McKinley Gk)vemor of 
Ohio in 1898, and sound the first bugle for na- 
tional victory in 1896. Re-elect Governor Mo- 
Elinley, because he is an honorable gentleman, 
a broad minded and intelligent statesman, 
sound on finance, sound on the Tariff, and 
sound on national politics. 

Frank Woollbt, Cor. 
Wilmington, Del., August 15, 1893. 



To Bneonrasce ttte Proteetionists. 

The result of last November's election has 
brought about a state of uncertainty and un- 
rest in this country. Manufacturers do not 
want to accumulate large stocks of their fab- 
rics, knowing that if the declarations of the 
Chicago platform are carried out the eoo- 



Tl&e BITect in Connecticut. 

Because the McKinley bill gave unprece- 
dented prosperity to all the diversified indus- 
tries of America, that lYoteotion without 
which we cannot prosper. The mere threat, 
with absolute power to put into execution the 
Democratic platform, has wrought a terrible 
change in a nation's affairs. Here in Con- 
necticut business places that were never dosed 
before have shut down entirely, and thousands 
who grew hoarse shouting, *' When we get 
Grover, we'll live in clover,** are in idleness 
and want. Let eva7 voter in Ohio vote for 
that wise, illustrious and patriotic Governor, 
Wm. McKinley. 

R. C. BuNTnro, P. M. and Cor. 

Sharon, Conn., August 15, 1898. 
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The present issne of the American 
Economist is very largely devoted to a 
complete and exhanstiye presentation of 
the facts procured through the Indnstrial 
Census that has jnst been l^ken by The 
American Protective Tariff Leaque. 
We believe we are correct in saying that 
no similar work has ever been undertaken 
by any body, whether National, State, in- 
dustrial or political. It has been a work 
of much care and of much labor— care, 
because of a desire to ascertain and pub- 
lish nothing but facts ; labor, because of 
the large number- of rejwrts involved and 
the mass of detailed iiff ormation that was 
contained in each. 

The information that is given in the 
preceding pages is compiled from 600 
correspondents living in 41 different 
States of the Union. We have received 
several hundred additional reports, some 
of which arrived after the work of com- 
pilation wa^ completed. In others we 
found some discrepancies in fig^ires, the 
number of hands as given, together with 
the average daily wages, not correspond- 
ing with the total of weekly wages, and 
in all such cases the cards were returned 
to the senders for correction. In fully a 
hundred other cases the reports were re- 
ceived from farmers or correspondents ot 
The League not engaged in business, and, 
consequently, not able to furnish statis- 
tics. Their remarks, which substantiate 
what is published in this issue, may be 
given later. 

Briefly, it may be stated that the facts 
learned from our census are that all 
branches of manufacturing industries, as 
well as wholesale and retail trade, were 
very seriously depressed during the week 
ending September 2, 1898, as compared 
with the week ending November 5, 1892. 
Orders for goods had been canceled, the 
demand for goods had fallen off, there 
was little or no buying, markets were 
dehioralized and business was paralyzed, 
the erection of proposed buildings had 
been stopped, no new work was being 
undertaken and economy was enforced 
everywhere. It was difficult for men in 
business to procure money, and jobbers 
were largely • reducing their stocks of 
goods, and generally there was a lack of 
confidence throughout the country. 

From our Census it appears that the 
same industries which, during the week 
ending November 5, 1892, were employ- 



Before the HVays and Means Com- 

n^tttee 2l4to»18|ing 148,401 hands, were, during the week 



ending September 2, 1898, employing only 
56,884 blends. This was a decrease of 
87,017 people employed, or 61 per cent. 
In the matter of wages we are sorry to 
say that the difference is even greater. 
Employers who were paying $1,509,- 
891.85 in weekly wages during the week 
ending November 5, 1892, were only 
paying in the same establishments, during 
the week ending September 2, 1898, the 
amount of $459,089.04 This was a de- 
crease of $1,050,802.81, or 693^ per cent, 
less money circulated in weekly wages. 
The fact was reported from all sections 
of the country that labor was abundant 
and cheaper than last year and willing to 
work for less jnoney. 

Some factories were running without 
orders, merely, as stated by the employ- 
ers, to try and help their labor. A few 
were still running on contracts that had 
been entered into early in this year, but 
they will close later. The greatest shrink- 
age in the amount of wages paid out has 
been in the Western States, next in the 
Middle States and third in the New 
England section. It is thought that the 
working classes will have a " poor win- 
ter." From merchants and retail store- 
keepers and those whose business is not 
directly affected by the customs Tariff 
we learn how their business will be in- 
directly affected through the smaller 
circulation of wages and the decrease in 
the spending power of the people, and 
thus, in one way or another, it will affect 
the entire community. 

It appears evident that a reduction in 
the existing McEinley Tariff must be fol- 
lowed by a corresponding reduction in 
the amount of wages paid to labor, and 
that the output of our mills and factories 
must be correspondingly reduced in pro- 
portion to the quantity of foreign goods 
that may be imported over and above our 
present imports. Our correspondents are 
men in all branches of life ; men engaged 
in business, men who have their money 
invested in business, men who are work- 
ing for wages, and they are American 
men, who have the true interests of their 
country at heart. They are such a class 
of men whose experience entitles their 
opinions to be worthy of considerable 
weight and credit. In 90 per cent, of their 
reports at least, the reason for the exist- 
ing depression is attributed solely to fear 
that the McEinley Tariff may be changed 
and reduced, or distrust of the Adminis* 
tration. 

Our reports have been classified so as 
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to show the difference in the conditions 
in each State of the Union. ■ A careful 
pemsal of them will show the clamor of 
the Sonthem States for Protection, and 
the reports from these States contain 
some of the strongest expressions against 
the present Administration 'and against 
the present majority in Ck>tigress. We 
learn of people being on '* half rations/* 
that business has ** gone to the dogs,*' 
that trade has *' never been so bad since 
the Rebellion/' that people are living 
from *'hand to month;" that it would 
not be a wonder if '* the people were to 
revolt;" and from Texas it is said that 
the people are likely to '' suffer for food." 
These are some of the opinions of the 
people. 

On the basis of a population of 65,000,- 
000 of people, and estimating that one in 
every five is a wage earner, our reports 
would show f oi: the whole country that 
the circulation of weekly wages, and con- 
sequent depression in trade, was $90,000,- 
^000 lees during the week ending Septem- 
ber 2, 1808, than during the week ending, 
l^ovember 6, 1892. This appears, indeed, 
to be a large sum of money, but that it is 
not overestimated we feel assured, be- 
cause it is more than confirmed by Brcui" 
street's journal. During the month of 
August, 1898, the bank clearings of sev- 
enty -seven cities in the United States, as 
reported to BradaireeVa, showed a de- 
crease of $164,796,000, or at the rate of 
$40,000,000 per week, as compared with 
our showing of $80,000,000 per week. 

ft is a year ago this month that The 
American Protbciive Tariff League 
published its McKinley Census, which 
showed that daring the two years since 
the McKinley Tariff bill became a law 
there was an increase of capital employed 
in new and enlarged industries amount- 
ing to $40,449,050. Against . this we have 
the showing made under the present 
Census of a decrease in the amount of 
wages paid during the week ending Sep- 
tember 2, 1898, of $1,050,802 per week as 
compared with the week ending Novem- 
ber 5, 1892, just prior to the election of 
President Cleveland and the present Con- 
gress, pledged to tamper with the Tariff 
and overthrow the existing industrial 
conditions of the country. 

Under the McKinley Census that was 
taken last year, it was shown by the new 
and enlarged industries in which capital 
had become employed that more work 
was found for 87,285 i>eople. Against 



this we have the showing that during the 
week ending September 2, 1898, there was 
no work for 87,017 people who were at 
work during the week ending November 
5, 1892. Taking 100 to represent the vol- 
ume of trade that was done in the coun- 
ties in which our correspondents live 
during the week prior to the last Presi- 
dential election, the average of our 
reports from all the 41 States shows that 
but 50.75 per cent, was the total volume 
of business transacted last month. Prac- 
tically, there was but one-half the amount 
of trade being done throughout the 
country during the week ending Septem- 
ber 2, 1898, that there was during the 
week ending Novemoer 5, 1892. 

In taking this Census we have felt that 
it was demanded as an economic record 
equally as much as for political exigen- 
cies. Our first and only aim throughout 
has been correctness, and we believe that 
the names of the gentlemen who appear 
at the head of our editorial columns as 
^officials of The Americak PBOTEonvB 
Tariff League are a sufficient guarantee 
to the people of the United States that 
they would not sanction the publication 
of anything that was xmreliable or inac- 
curate. 

The League's Support 

We are often asked the question ** How 
is The Americak Pbotbotivb Tariff 
League sustained ? " and it is a pleasure 
to answer the question. The Tariff 
League was organized in 1885 and as ex- 
pressed by Article' 2 of the Constitution, 
*' The object of The League shall be to 
protect American labor by a Tariff on 
imports, which shall adeqnatelv Fecure 
American industrial products against the 
competition of foreign labor.** 

There are absoMtely no private profits 
in connection with the organization and 
even the executive officers (except the 
secretary) make the same contribution to 
the work of The League as members 
throughout the country. The League is 
supported by its members, known as 
*' Defenders of American Labor and In- 
dustry,** who annually pay to the organi- 
zation such portion of one hundred dol- 
lars as may be asked in any year by the 
Executive Committee; by receipts from 
its publications ; and miscellaneous con- 
tributions* Membership is explained by 
the following pledge : 

The underfigned hereby declares bis devo- 
tion to American Industrial Independence, 
and pledges bimeelf to annually pay to The 
Ahkbican Pbotkotivk Tariff I^MAOuathe 
sum of one hundred ($100) dollars (or so much 
thereof as may be called for in any year by 
the Executive Committee), with the privilege 
«>f terminating this obligation by giving writ- 
ten notioeto the General Secretary of The 



Lbaoub on or before December 81 for each 
year thereafter. 

We welcome to this organization all 
patriotic ProtectionistB of the country. 

Tariff Legtslation. 

The North American Review for this 
month devotes considerable space to a 
discussion of ' ' The Coming Tariff Legisla- 
tion ** by the Hon. Benton McMillin of 
Tennessee, Hon. John Dalzell of Penn- 
sylvania and Hon. William J. Bryan of 
Nebraska, all of whom are members of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. McMillin in his paper states that 
the ** people groan to-day under exactions 
prepared by interested makers of the arti- 
cles taxed.** We would ask Mr. Mc- 
Millin if it is not better for the Waysand 
Means Committee to consult and heed 
the opinions of manufacturers who know 
what they are talking about rather than 
for the majority of a committee, that is 
utterly ignorant of the veriest a, b, c of 
the subject that it is dealing with, to at- 
tempt to frame a Tariff on industries of 
which it is in utter ignorance ? That Mr. 
McMillin is incompetent to handle a Tariff 
is shown by his erroneous statement as to 
the groaning of the people. Mr. McMil- 
lin should read carefully the Industrial 
Census in this week*s American Econo- 
mist, especially what relates to his own 
State, and he would then know that the 
" people groan to-day ** because the future 
of our Tariff is in the hands of a party 
that favors foreign manufacturers and 
cares not a jot for the industries or the 
people of the United States. 

Even more ludicrous asininity is ex- 
hibited by Hon. William J. Bryan of 
Nebraska, who appears dead set against 
everybody, farmer, laborer and manufact- 
urer. This representative of an agri- 
cultural State objects to Protection for 
wool growers. He also says : ** The re- 
duction of the Tariff will give employ- 
ment to more people.*' It is a pity that 
all the people of Nebraska do not think 
alike. If Mr. Bryan will refer to the 
reports from his own State, which are 
given in our Industrial Census in this 
issue of the American Economist, he 
will notice that Nebraska is one of the two 
or three States alone showing little or no 
decrease in the number of people em- 
ployed or in the amount of wages paid 
since November, 1892, because of the 
Protection assured to its beet sugar in- 
dustry. Mr. Bryan should go home and 
talk with the farmers who are growing 
sugar beets and the manufacturers who 
are making beet sugar in his own State, 
and then he may leam that it is '< difficult 
to defend the policy of such a system ** as 
he advocates. Abolish Protection to the 
sugar industry, Mr. Bryan, and then see 
if it will "give employment to more 
people'* right at home in Nebraska. 



We leam from London that American 
buyers of Australian wool have quite re- 
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cently, Seiytember 28, been ** large sellers 
of colonial wool" at the London auction 
sales. No donbt they will make money 
by doing this and buying cheaper later 
on when onr Free-Trade in wool is estab- 
lished. 



The Money of the World. 

Acting Director of the Mint Preston 
lias prepared a table of the monetary sys- 
tems of the world. The table shows that 
the aggregate stock of gold is $8,582,605,- 
000 ; silver, $4,042,700,000 ; nncoyered pa- 
per, $2,685,878,000. Stock of gold pos- 
sessed by principal countries is as follows : 
United States, $604,000,000; Great Brit- 
ain, $550,000,000; France. $800,000,000; 
-Germany, $600,000,000 ; Russia, $250,- 
^000,000. The stock of sillyer is as fol- 
lows : United States, $615,000,000 ; Ghreat 
Britain, $100,000,000 ; France, $700,000,- 
^)00 ; Germany, $211,000,000 ; Russia, 
-$60,000,000. The stock of silver is diyided 
4» follows : United States, $588,000,000 
full tender and $777,000,000 limited ten- 
der ; Great Britain, no silyer full tender, 
-$100,000,000 limited tender ; France, 
$650,000,000 fun tender, $50,000,000 lim- 
ited tender ; Gtermany, $108,000,000 full 
tender, and $108,000,000 limited tender ; 
Russia, $22,000,000 full tender, and 
:$88,000,000 limited tender. The ratio 
prevailing in nearly all principal coun- 
tries between gold and legal tender silver 
^ 1 to 15^ The ratio between gold and 
limited tender silver is, as a rule, 1 to 
14.88. The respective ratios in the United 
States are 1 to 16.90 and 1 to 15.08. 

The various monetary systems as di- 
vided among countries : Gold and silver 
— ^United States, France, Belgium, Italy, 
Switzerland, Greece, Spain, Netherlands, 
Turkey and Jai>an. Gold — United King- 
dom, Germany, Portugal, Austria, Scan- 
dinavian Union, Australia, Egypt, Canada 
and Cuba. Silver— Russia, Mexico, Cen- 
tral and South America and India. Of 
the uncovered money South America has 
$600,000,000 ; Russia, $500,000,000 ; United 
States, $412,000,000; Austria, $260,000,- 
000 ; Italy, $168,000,000 ; Germanv, $107,- 
000,000; France, $81,000,000, and Great 
Britain, $60,000,000. The per capita 
circulation of gold is: United States, 
49.01 ; United Kingdom, $14.47 ; France, 
$20.52 ; Germany, $12.12 ; Russia, $2.21. 
Per capita of aU classes of money is. 
France, $40.56 ; Cuba, $81 ; Netherlands, 
$28.88; Australia, ^6.75; Belgium, 
$25.58; United States, $24.84; United 
Kingdom, $18.42, and Russia, $7.16. 



The receipts of the Treasury Depart- 
iment continue to diminish. During Sep- 
tember they were $6,500,000 less than in 
September, 1892, and during the first 
•quarter of this fiscal year they were $20,- 
000,000 less than during the same quarter 
of the fiscal year 1892. Against this rapidly 
diminishing revenue we find continued 
increasing expenditures, which in Sep- 



tember were $2,750,000 more than in 
September, 1892, and during the first 
quarter of this fiscal year they were $8,- 
500,000 more than in the corresponding 
period of a year ago. Everywhere, under 
the present Administration, has been in- 
competency, mismanagement, disaster, 
distress and ruin. 



Mexican Imports. 



Mexico^s trade statistics for the fiscal 
year 1889-90 are just published. They 
show that the value of imports for that 
year was $52,018,658. Of this $21,288,- 
598 was free trom duty, dnd the balance, 
59.19 per cent, of the total, paid duty at 
the rate of 121.40 per cent. Of the duti- 
able goods about one quarter in value 
were cotton manufactures and nearly 
one-fifth food products. Mexico ought 
not to expend half a dollar per capita for 
foreign food and ought to manufacture 
more cotton. 

The Mexican takings from the five 
principal nations trading with her and 
the i)ercentage of her total imports are 
given below : 

United Great 

suites. Britain. France. Germany. Spain. 

$29,060,270 $8,686,870 $6 J»8,918 $8,078,684 $2,678,289 

65.92 18.40 U.98 7.07 4.96 

It will astonish many who really believe 
they think our Tariff prevents our ex- 
porting manufactured goods to see that 
we sell Mexico so much over half of what 
she bays from foreigners— almost three 
and a half times as much as Free-Trade 
England. This is due to two causes 
— the superior quality and greater 
cheapness of our goods, jmd, in a 
greater degree, to our having four lines of 
steamers trading with her pOrts, besides 
the railroads wi^ch enter her territory. 

We could not sell Mexico goods, how- 
ever cheap and excellent they might be, 
if we could not command transportation 
to that country. It will be immediately 
claimed that we do sell goods in countries 
to which we have no lines of transport- 
ation. This is true. A few of our manu- 
factures do filter through British factors 
into countries served by British lines, but 
then England qt some other country con- 
trolling the transportation does the bulk 
of the selling. It is a full appreciation of 
this fact that furnishes the sinews of war 
to our free ship advocates. 

An interesting matter of fact is that 
during 80 years of Republican Administra- 
tion, advocating the Protection of Ameri- 
can industries, there were but 165 bank 
failures throughout the country, whereas 
during the eight months of this year, six of 
which were during a Free-Trade adminis- 
tration, and two of which immediately 
preceded it, there.were 155 bank failures 
throughout the country. Thus the dis- 
aster among our banks during this brief 
Free-Trade reign of terror has almost 
equaled the disasters that befell the 



banks of the coxmtry under 80 years of 
Protection. What more expressive ? 



American and English of It 

The Tariff hearing from two sources of 
intelligence, the American and the Eln- 
glish views of it, will be readily recog- 
nized in the following : 

The iron and steel industries had a day be- 
fore the House Ways and Means Committee 
September 11. There were ixresent James M. 
Swank of Philadelphia, Joseph Wharton, pres- 
ident of the Bethlehem Iron Oo. : Geo. H. Ely. 
Clereland, president of the Western Iron Ore 
Association; Wm. Sterling of the Illinois Steel 
^^o. ; John Lambert, Joilet, 111. ; Ck>l. A M, 
Shook, Nashville ; Capt. H. &, Chamberlain, 
Chattanooga; James Sadden, Birmingham, 
•Ala., president of the SIoss Iron & Steel Co. ; 
James Laughlin, Pittsburgh ; Chas. Gilpin, 
Pittsburgh ; David Beeves, Philadelphia ; W. 
C. Cronemeyer, Pittsburgh ; P. H. Laufman, 
Apollo, Pa.; Cyrus Elder, Johnstown, Pa. A 
committee of the Amalgamated Association 
will appear later to protest against reductions 
in the iron and steel sohedule.— Z%e Iron Trad€ 
Review^ SepUmbw 14. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives has begon to oon- 
sidOT the Tariff question, and has also begun 
to give hearings to parties interested. On two 
days of this week a number of iron and steel 
men f roiQ Pittsburgh and other parts of west- 
^pi Pennsylvania presented their arguments 
against any present change in the duties.— 
The Engineering and Mining Journal, Sep- 
tember 16. 

The beet sugar industry appears to 
have secured a permanent home in Ne- 
braska, thanks to the Protection afforded 
it by the sugar boxmty. This fact is 
clearly established by Mr. M. A. Lunn 
in an interesting paper contributed to a 
pamphlet descriptiye of Nebraska that 
has just been pablished by the passenger 
department of the CTnion Pacific Railroad 
Company, in which paper some very in- 
teresting information is given of the 
Grand Island and Norfolk beet sugar 
factories of Mr. Henry T. Oxnard. 

Under dSate of September 25, Messrs. 
M. B. Oswold & Sons, editors and jmb- 
lishers of the Union Free Press, Eitlan- 
ning. Pa., say : " The Ameeican Econo- 
mist is doing great work and is the great- 
est friend of American Protection and 
labor that has yet come under our obser- 
vaticfa." 

' Under the Free-Trade party's idea of 
anew Tariff the price of sugar. will be 
increased 25 or 80 per cent., also their tea 
and coffee. This addition to the house- 
hold expenses, coming at the same time 
as a reduction in wages of 10 or 25 per 
cent., wiH be very sorely felt. 

France, under Protection, imported 
foreign goods to the extent of 488,000,000 
francs less during the first seven months 
of this year than in the corresponding 
period of 1892, the decrease being gen- 
eral from all countries, except Itiuy and 
the Argentina. 
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The Formal Statements of the Iron and Steel Sheets Industry, The Window Glass 

Workers, The Pottery Industry, 



IRON AND STEEL SHEETS. 

Statement Made by Mr. J. 6. Battelle, 
President and General Manager of 
the Piqna (Ohio) Boiling Mill Com 
panj, before the Waya and Means 
Committee of the Fifty-third Con- 
gress, on Thursday, September 14, 
1898. 
Ifr. Chairman and Cfentlemen of the 
Committee .* 

We appear before you on behalf of the 
manufacturers of iron and steel sheets 
of the United States. 

We do not undertake to represent the 
entire iron and steel industries of the 
country, as they have been generally, aiyi 
as a whole, represented by the iron and 
steel associations and otherwise. 

Nor do we include the manufacture of 
tin and teme plates, which will be sepa-* 
lately represented to-day, although some 
sheet manufacturers make black plates 
for coating with tin and teme mixture. 

We omit, also, from our representation 
all boiler and tank plates. Sheets are 
broadly included between the gauges or 
thicknesses known in the trade as Nos. 12 
to 80, inclusive. 

Our products are iron or steel sheets 
varying in width from 24 to 50 inches, 
and from 6 to 12 feet in length, and are 
used for making stove pipes, stamped 
ware, for galvanizing, for corrugating, 
for perforating and a variejy of other 
purposes well known, but never for tin- 
ning. 

The iron and steel sheet manufacturers 
above described have 200 finishing trains of 
rolls, having an average practical capac- 
ity of two thousand tons each per annum, 
or a total annual Capacity of four hun- 
dred thousand (400.000) tons, which 
amounts in value, including galvanized 
sheets, to twenty-four million dollars, 
($24,000,000) annually. For the manufact- 
ure of these sheets, the capital invested 
closely approximates fifteen millions of 
dollars. 

The employees hitherto engaged in pro- 
ducing tha output stated are over thirteen 
thousand (18,000) in number, to whom 
wages have been paid amounting to more 
than ten miUion dollars ($10,000,000) an- 
ntially. 

According to the usual rule of compu- 
tation, our employees represent a total of 



sixty-five thousand (66,000) of our popu- 
lation. 

At the present time, the industry which 
we represent is suffering from ^a de- 
pression unparalleled, and indeed, un- 
approached, in its history, especially since 
its fuller development, which includes 
the last fifteen (15) years. 

As with all other occupations, the man- 
ufacture of iron and steel sheets has been 
seriously interfered with by the great 
financial distrust that has overspread the 
country, but the partial relaxation which 
has more recently occurred has not been 
met by a corresponding increase in busi- 
ness. 

Not more than one-third (^) of the 
sheet mill capacity is now in operation, 
although all were busily employed during 
the first half of this year, and the second 
half of each year usually brings the 
largest demand. Many of us have, in the 
ordinary course of our business (as sales 
are usually much greater in volume in 
the first half of each year), accumulated 
large quantities of sheets which will, in 
the present- outlook, prevent our operating 
our works, in full, even if orders increase 
materially' in the near future, owing to 
the uncertainties of Tariff legislation. 

We, all remember how a change in the 
interpretation of the Tariff about the year 
1880 from one and one-half (IJ^) cents 
per poxmd to 45 per cent, ad valorem 
caused great loss to makers and holders 
of stocks of cotton ties and a total removal 
of their manufacture from the United 
States to England. 

The xmcertainties regarding Tariff legis- 
lation have suspended all orders for 
further construction of sheet mills and 
threatened the value of investments al- 
readf made. 

We are convinced that the financial 
legislation urged by the Administration 
will greatly improve the financial situ- 
ation. 

But we are even more firmly convinced 
that any legislation on the metal schedule 
of the Tariff will be injurious in the ex- 
treme to the interests which we represent. 

We admit and desire to emphasize the 
fact that our selling prices are less in this 
country than the cost of sheets in Great 
Britain, plus freight, and plus present 
Tariff, and other costs added ; but we 
claim that this is the universal rule in 
case of all Protected goods made in this 



country, through the oi)eration of compe- 
tition among our manufacturers. 

Where we have our investments and 
the wages proper for American citizen 
workmen Protected, we have invariably 
reduced the cost to our customers below 
the apparent standard established by a 
Protective Tariff. 

It will not do to argue that, therefore, 
we can dispense with a measure of the 
amount of Protection granted us, which 
was, by the way, reduced by the Tariff 
act of 1890. 

For while the facts are clearly as above 
stated, relative to our selling prices, yet 
the course of prices' everywhere is more 
or less irregular, as is also the dassifica- 
tion.in different coxmtries, and at times 
certain grades could be imported for a 
period, owing to changing conditions in 
both countries, and thus we would con- 
stantly be tiireatened with conditions 
which would unsettle our entire business. 

ATariff on a strictly revenue basis would 
destroy our business, for to produce rev- 
enue the Tariff must be such that sheets 
can be imported freely at less cost than 
they can be offered by American manu- 
facturers. 

We icre firmly convinced that you, 
however much we may differ as to meth- 
ods, feel the interests of our country no 
less than ourselves and that you cannot 
commit yourselves to any course which 
must result fatally to this large and im- 
portant industry. 

Therefore you must, consistently, grant 
us the pontinuance of a Protective Tariff, 
and if the Tariff be Protective, it should 
be thoroughly so, as is the "f ariff now in 
force. 

The greatest need for Protection to our 
industry arises from the higher wages 
paid in the United States, as compared 
with foreign countries. The price' for 
light sheet rolling, for example, is four 
dollars and twenty-two cents ($4.22) per 
ton in England, and ten dollars and sixty- 
five cents ($10.65) per ton here. For sheet- 
bar heating twenty-four cents per ton in 
England and sixty-three cents (68c.) per 
ton here. Puddling, one dollar and 
seventy-four ($1.74) per ton there and five 
dollars ($6.00) per ton here. Sheet-bar 
rolling, sixteen cents (16c.) per ton there 
and forty-five cents (45c.) per ton here. 
In Belgium and (j^rmany wages are still 
lower. 
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It has been urged upon ns—What dif- 
ference will it make to you if the Pro- 
tective Tariff is removed? Yon will then 
get yonr labor as low as in England and 
will do as well as yon do now. 

Let ns look at this practically. The 
condition confronts ns that American 
workmen will not submit to foreign 
wages except after long, bitter and ex- 
hanstiye contests. 

Severe as such struggles must be on 
them they will be only less severe on 
their employers, and the results of such 
strife may even threaten the peace of the 
nation. We have seen an exemplification 
of the possibilities of this in numy in- 
stances familiar to all. 

But' we cannot believe that you con- 
template a system which will bring these 
ills upon us, and will hope and appeal to 
you to maintain that system of Protec- 
tion under which our industrial system 
has grown to be the greatest and most 
prosperous of any'country at any time. 

By our Reciprocity Treaty, England has 
been practically barred out of Cuba and 
Porto Rico on bar iron, pipes, structural 
iron and many other commodities which 
are now purchased from the United 
States, and Cuban merchants inform us 
that Cuba imports more goods from the 
United States than are purchased from 
us by all the States of South America, 
Central America and Mexico. 

But the United States is the best mar- 
ket in the world. If we can preserve our 
own markets we can afford to leave such 
markets as we cannot secure through 
reciprocity to European competition. 

We are encouraged to hope that the 
financial condition will be improved by 
the repeal of the Sherman law, but there 
can be no restoration of confidence while 
the Tariff is being agitatedi Hence we 
earnestly hope and pray that Congrdls 
may at least give us the assurance of a 
po3ti>onement in Tariff legislation for a 
sufficient definite time to give the country 
an opportunity to recover from the effects 
of the present depression. Respectfully 
submitted, 

J. G. Battelle, 

For the Manufacturers of Iron and 
Steel Sheets of the U. S. 



WINDOW GLASS WORKERS. 



Statement Made by Mr. John P. Eber- 
hart, President of the Window 
Glass Workers* Association of Amer- 
ica, Plttsbni^h, Pa., before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
Fifty-Third Congress on September 
14, 1898. 
Mr. Chairman and Members of the Com- 
mittee: 

I desire to offer a few remarks in the 
way of calling your attention to the in- 
terests of the men who are engaged 
as laborers in the window-glass indus- 
try in the United States. I deem it 



scarcely necessary for me to enter into an 
extended discussion of the question of 
the necessity for a high rate of Protec- 
tion to the industry in general after the 
elaborate and able exposition of that 
phase of the subject that has been pre- 
sented by the representative employers 
that have preceded me, and shall, there- 
fore, confine myself mainly to a plea on 
behalf of the workingmen, who, after 
all are the most numerous and the most 
directly and vitally interested in the 
issues of this discussion. 

The window-glass business has been 
perhaps as much talked about as any 
other business, and yet is as little under- 
stood — or more properly speaking, more 
misunderstood—as to its conditions and 
operations than almost any other branch 
of industry. 

I take it that the members of this com- 
mittee, however they may be divided ag 
to the general policy of Tariff for Protec 
tion in itself considered, are a unit in 
a desire for the success of American 
industries and for the prosperity of the 
American people. 

If f am not wrong in this, then there 
will be no objection raised to a retention 
of the duty on the imports of the prod- 
uct of this branch of industry. 

If it can be shown : 

1. That we have the raw materials, the 
skill, all the natural advantages for pro- 
ducing, the best market in the world, and 
everything right here in our own coun- 
try that ought to guarantee to our people 
tlds industry in the very highest state of 
prosperity. 

2. That on account of certain condi- 
tions pertaining to and necessary for the 
carrying on of this business successfully, 
and in accord with the spirit of the free 
institutionfi of our country, and on ac- 
coxmt of the unfair competition of the 
product of said industry in foreign coun- 
tries, made possible by the operation of 
certain systems and the existence of cer- 
tain conditons that cannot be otherwise 
properly met by those who would operate 
the business here, this high rate of duty 
is made necessary to secure success for 
those interested in this industry here in 
this country. 

And lastly, that this high rate of duty 
can be retained on the imports of this 
product to the success of the manufact- 
urers and the reasonable prosperity of 
the artisans and laborers engaged in the 
work, and without prejudice to the in- 
terests of consumers or injustice to any- 
one anywhere, to say nothing of the ad- 
vantages of the revenue accruing to the 
United States Government from the duty 
on such of the product as may still be 
imported. 

As to my first proposition there can be 
no dispute. Indeed, it has been urged by 
some that because of the truth of the ex- 
istence of the advantages referred to the 
necessity for a high rate of Protection is 
removed. But let us see. 



VIEWS OP AN mPOBTER, 

A few days since a member of an im- 
porting house appeared before this com- 
mittee to ask for a reduction of the duty 
on window glass. In the course of his 
examination he was forced to admit that 
from some cause unexplained by him 
yet notwithstanding the natural facili- 
ties for manufacture in this country and 
under the present (as he styles it) exor- 
bitantly high rate of duty, the importers 
are able to supply one-fourth of all the 
glass consumed in the United States 
from the product of the factories of 
foreign countries and of the labor- of 
foreign people, thereby, as he acknowl- 
edged and we all know, curtailing the 
production to just that extent in this 
country, and, as our experience proves, 
rendering idle for an important percent- 
age of each year the capital invested in 
the business and lengthening the neces- 
sary suspension of the operation of the 
factories in each year to an extent that 
greatly reduces the profits of the business 
to the employer and, by shortening the 
time of work and so reducing the yearly 
income of the workmen they find that 
the wages that appear to be satisfactorily 
large when received for eight months in 
the year, and used for twelve months for 
the support of their families— the wages 
that appeared so large have by the inter- 
ference of the foreign product been re- 
duced in the aggregate for the year, until 
even with care they scarcely last until the 
resumption of work after the summer stop. 
Aan^wiing that the importer's estimate is 
correct as to the amount of imports (and 
I believe it 18), then one-fourth of the 
total amount of window glass con- 
sumed in the United States is im- 
ported under the present Tariff; and this 
when we have not only the materials 
but also the facilities to produce it all 
here. 

This shows conclusively that the pres- 
ent Tariff is not prohibitory in its opera- 
tion by any means. I will here endeavor 
to briefiy notice the history of the busi- 
ness as ejected by the duty and the im- 
ports. 

THE QUESTION OF IlfPOETS. 

As to the imports, beginmng with the 
year 1880, we find that for the year end- 
ing June 80, 1880, 1881, 1882 and 1888, the 
amounts are approximately the same as 
to quantity and value, the four years' 
imports amounting to 189,762,111 pounds, 
valued at five million eight hundred and 
sixty-eight thousand, six hxmdred and 
nmety dollars ($6,868,690), while in the 
four years ending June 80, 1887, or the 
four years immediately succeeding the 
reduction of the Tariff in 1888, the im- 
ports amounted to 254,058,887 pounds and 
six millions, nine hundred and seven 
thousand, four hundred and fifty-one 
dollars ($6,907,451). That is, nearly 84 
per cent, more glass came into the coun- 
try, with prices reduced xmtil it only 
amounted to a fraction over 17 per cent. 
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more yalne, and every man that depended 
CD hid trade in a window glass works 
during that time looks back on the dep* 
rivations he had to snffer with a shndder. 

Daring the year ending Jnne 80, 1888, 
the imports again increased to 70,518,886 
ponnds, in 1889 to 75,064,827 ponnds. And 
in 1800 they dropped to 70,285,448 ponnds. 

Daring the year ending Jaly 80, 189 1, 
they amounted to 60,814,587 pounds and 
one million fourhxmdred and eighty-four 
thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
seven dollars ($1,484,797); to June 80, 
1892, they increased in quantity to 67,- 
820,577 pounds and 1,549,707 dollars. 
The values kept on sinking, so that while 
the increase in that year was nearly 11 
per cent, in quantity it was only 4^ per 
cent, in value. 

The quantity for the year ending June, 
1898, decreased (evidently), on account of 
the late and present depression and the 
prospects of Tariff revision, a little over 
14 per cent, in quantity and a little over 
11 per cent, in value. So you see that 
through all these years the business has 
been developing in this country through 
the possibilities presented by the Protect- 
ive policy of the Government, and just 
as surely and as steadily has the price of 
die product cheapened in the market, un- 
til to-day it is the cheapest article that 
enters into th3 construction of a build- 
ing, and it is a well-known fact that the 
more window glass that can be worked 
into a building the cheaper it will be to 
the owner. The glass in a house with 
twenty windows, with four lights in 
each window, the glass to be A quality, 
each light 18 x 28, would cost nine dol- 
lars and ninety-six cents (|9.96), covering 
the space of 202 square feet, certainly 
a very cheap wall. I made the state- 
ment in the outset that the window-glass 
business was greatly misunderstood, even 
where it has been much talked about 
and discussed. 

It is not surprising that this should be 
the case with the uninitiated when it is 
so largely true of so many who have 
given the subject long, earnest and intel- 
ligent study, and in many cases years of 
costly experimenting. One reason why 
the advocates of the necessity for a high 
rate of Protective duty on window glass 
have difficulty in convincing others of 
the justness of their claims is that the 
business is, in fact, so simple as to the 
processes of manufacture, as well as to 
the ingredients used, that it is hard for 
the inquirer to believe that it is impos- 
sible to reduce the whole matter to math- 
ematical certainty as to results. That 
is to say, it is hard for any one to under- 
stand that if an experienced manufact- 
urer has a properly constructed works, 
secures the proper materials and fuel, 
that this very simplicity is one source 
of many of the complications that 
arise to make the business more or less 
precarious as to results, both for the 
men and the employer. In some branches 



of industry, where the materials are put 
through several processes and are gradu- 
ally worked toward the merchantable 
state, there are opportunities to rectify 
mistakes either in materials or in the 
working of them, so that loss may be 
avoided or at least greatly lessened. 

PBCULIABITIBS OF THE INDUSTRY. 

In the glass business this is not the 
case. When the materials are once put 
into the furnace the thing is done, and 
the least shade of difference in the nature 
of any of the principal ingredients, such 
as sand or saltcake, which is liable to 
occur, and can generally be detected only 
in results after it is past remedy ; any- 
thing wrong with fuel or furnace, a slight 
mistake in the implication of the heat ; 
any one of these, and many other appar- 
ently small accidents that frequently 
occur and are very hard to anticipate, 
and are discovered only in' results, once 
having occurred are beyond remedy, and 
all the expense attached to that lot of 
materials is either almost a total loss or 
must result in a very inferior product 
that yields very small returns to either 
the employer or workmen ; yet just as 
much money has been expended, except 
as to the wages of highly skilled labor ; 
just as'much hard work and as great skill 
have been brought into requisition in pro- 
duoing this product, which is of little 
value to either employer or skilled work- 
man, as had been figured on by investi- 
gators of the business as surely yielding 
a clas» of product that would give a hand- 
some profit to both. And so is it clear 
through the whole process ; the business 
is subject to innumerable accidents, many 
of which cannot be foreseen. An ex- 
perienced manufacturer who understands 
his business may build two furnaces 
under the same roof, on the same plan, 
from the same materials, the work done 
by the same mechanics, and the two fur- 
naces may work very differently. The 
same materials and the same fuel will 
not produce the same results in the two 
furnaces, and it may require a long series 
of exi)eriments and the making of a great 
deal of unprofitable product before they 
can get to working right. I could go on 
and enumerate similar causes that work 
to the same results that are quite un- 
avoidable, but which arise in every de* 
partment of the works, and all work to 
the same end, that is, to the disappoint- 
ment of both employer and the skilled 
workman and the destruction of the faith 
of each in the figures that had led them 
to expect different results, and, blinded 
to the true situation, each is apt to look 
upon himself as the only sufferer, and the 
employer says he suffers from paying too 
much wages, the worker claiming he 
suffers because the employer absorbs all 
and leaves him nothing, when, in point of 
fact, they are both victims of the same 
accidents that they each failed to make 
proper provision for in their calculations 



in 'the beginning. But you say, what 
has this to do with retaining Tariff? 

If you will bear with me a very few 
minutes I will try to show its near rela- 
tion to the subject. I desire to show 
that while^should the American manu- 
facturer be forced to reduce the price of 
his product to meet the lower price of the 
foreign product made possible by inade~ 
quate Protection— his only recourse if he 
desires to continue in the business is to a 
reduction of the wages of his employees, 
yet the difference in wages paid here and 
abroad, while constituting the principal 
point of advantage the foreigner has over 
him, is not the only one. As, for instance* 
the window-glass business in this country 
is scattered over a vast area of territory, 
reaching from Massachusetts to different 
points on and beyond the Miflmssippi, and 
occupying more than a dozen States, and 
is still extending Westward until the fires 
will shortly be lighted in the State of 
Washington; over all this territory there 
is strong competition between the manu- 
facturers ; and while the American mar- 
ket is the beet in the world, yet it must 
be remembered that it is the only market 
we can look to for the consumption of 
our product, and, for causes which will 
appear in this discussion, must necessarily 
remain so. 

THE MARKET OOMFBTITION. 

On the other hand, the territory in 
which the glass is made to supply all 
other markets of the world is much 
smaller. England, France, Germany, 
Belgium and Italy supply the whole of 
the markets of the world except the 
American market, and are fondly hop- 
ing for a reduction of the Tariff when 
they may be able to monopolize that, 
England, with her colonies, in which she 
has the advantage, and the others, with 
all the states of the Continent. It can be 
readily seen that the strongest competi- 
tion between them would be in the Amer- 
ican market, which is the best in the 
world, and having such a diversity of 
markets they are relieved of much incon- 
venience met with here, where we de- 
pend on the home consumption alone, and 
are subject to all the fluctuations in the 
activity of our own market. Not only 
so, but fhe rapid advance in the demands 
of the American market as to the sizes 
and qualities calls for more care in the 
business and the use of the best and most 
costly materials and appliances in order 
to increase the percentage of the best 
qualities which the market now requires 
and to meet the relative decline in the 
demand for the poorer qualities, which 
renders them even less desirable than 
formerly, while in foreign countries the 
majority of their markets are, as an im- 
portant part of our home market was 
xmtil recently, indifferent as to the qual- 
ity, and hence afford ample market for 
their medium and poorer qualities, so 
that they can use a lower grade, and 
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hence cheaper materials, eyen if the prod- 
act in the aggregate is much poorer in 
quality they can send the bulk of it to 
China, India. Spain, the Islands, Canada 
and all over Europe and Asia, and select 
the very finest to bring into onr 
market to compete with ns. And 
yet with all we have by American dili- 
gence and enterprise been enabled to so 
advance the business in this coxmtry as to 
be able to place on the market at prices 
that cannot possibly be complained of 
glass that cannot be surpassed, if, indeed, 
it can be equaled in the world, the state- 
ment of the importer to the contrary not- 
withstanding. Not only have they ad- 
vantages of this kind, but in Belgium, 
which is our greatest competitor (the so- 
called French glass coming from Bel- 
gium), they have the advantage of mere 
nominal cost of transportation, the Gov- 
ernment owning the railroads and carry 
ing all goods destined for export to other 
coxmtries to the point of shipment for 
actual cost of carrying ; and it is well 
known that freight of this character (hav- 
ing weight without much bulk) is sought 
after by the steamship companies, and 
is frequently carried at mere nominal 
freight charges for its use as ballast. 
English manufacturers are all either on 
or near the seaboard, and, so far as cost 
of transportation is concerned, glass can 
be laid down in the New York market 
cheaper than it can be done from most of 
the American factories, and can, I am 
informed, be reehipi>ed to points in the 
Western market cheaper than can the 
product of the American factories as far 
west as Pittsburgh. These and other 
things operate against the American pro- 
ducer, and he can be compensated only 
by a Protective Tariff to place him on an 
equal footing as to these particulars. 

COST OF PRODUCTION. 

And now we come to consider the 
greater disadvantage the American pro- 
ducer labors under on account of the 
added cost of production by reason of the 
great additional cost of labor. It must be 
mentioned that all materials, except per- 
haps fuel, are cheaper to the foreign em- 
ployer, yet all the cost of production 
aside from the wages of labor, according 
to the most careful estimates, amounting 
to only about 15 per cent, of the total 
cost, it is easily apparent that a slight dif- 
ference in the remaining 85 per cent, of 
cost, or the wages of labor, sinks into in- 
significance any possible cheai)ening of 
the imported materials by placing them 
on the free list as so-called raw materials, 
aside from the fact that it would dis- 
courage the development of the produc- 
tion of said materials in this coxmtry, 
which has been making rapid progress of 
late. 

Now, as to the great difference, the 
great necessary difference, in wages paid 
in this coxmtry and abroad. It is scarcely 
necessary for me to dwell on the question 



of fact as to the difference existing nor as 
to the extent of that difference. 

There areso many elements of difference 
and they differ so in character in different 
places abroad as to render it difficult to 
reduce it to exact figures besides on ac- 
count of the many accidents to which the 
bxisiness is subjected in this country, as 
referred to above, it cannot be stated ex- 
actly what the earnings are here. That 
is to say, with the men working in all the 
factories of the country on the same 
scale of wages and doing the same 
amount of work, we find that in one 
month or even for a whole blast the men 
in some factories will make more than in 
others according to the relative degree of 
success in those works, and probably the 
next month or the next year the relative 
positions as to amount of earnings of the 
men in the same factories will be re- 
versed. This is because the skilled work- 
men are paid not only on the principle of 
piece work, or according to amount pro- 
duced, but their wages are also rated ac- 
cording to size and quality produced, the 
size in a general way dei>ending on the 
quality. I will say then that the men 
make a very great deal more in this coxm- 
try than they do in foreign coxmtries. 
Take for example the report of the Com- 
missioner of Labor. 

The average of the American workman 
is 8884.85 per year. The Belgian work- 
man makes $478.40, the English |404.94, 
and assuming this to be correct, the dif- 
ference of cost to the employer is much 
greater according to amoxmt of produc- 
tion than would appear from the figures, 
inasmuch as in England the employer 
gets the advantage of having the boys 
bound to him for a term of seven years, 
at least half of which time they do the 
work of a journeyman and receive for it 
apprentices' wages, which are exceedingly 
small, while the American boy is allowed 
to receive full wages as soon after enter- 
ing the trade as he can fit himself to fill 
a place. Besides, the wages pretended to 
be paid to joximeymen in England are de- 
ceitful to the statistician becaxise of a 
system of fining, by which they are 
mulcted of a large portion of it in many 
cases. 

In Belgium they work 12 months in the 
year and 7 days in the week, while here 
we work xmder present conditions about 
S}4 months, and on account of climatic 
and other conditions we could only work 
10 months under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

METHODS AND APPLIANCB8. 

Precisely the same methods and appli- 
ances are xised in this country as are used 
abroad, the work being exclusively hand 
work, yet experience proves and has 
clearly demonstrated in this bxisiness that 
in a dei>artment of manufacture Ameri- 
can indxistry and inventive genius will 
accomplish all the possibilities in point of 
qtiality of product and economy of pro- 



duction, while American aggressiveness 
and enterprise and spirit of competition 
will guarantee to the consxmier the very 
lowest possible price of said product. 
There can be no question that this, added 
to the fact that xmder the present Tariff 
the foreigner can successfully enter oxir 
markets and further stimxilate this spirit 
of competition, has already broxight win- 
dow glass to so low a price that every 
means of cheapening it, and at the same 
time producing the high grade of quality 
the market requires, has been exhausted 
except reducing the wages of the men, so 
that this committee if contemplating a 
reduction of the Tariff is in reality dis- 
cxissing the propriety of reducing oxir 
wages. The impression has been made 
in ways and for jmrposes which I need 
not here discuss that window-glass 
workers make very large wages, and 
this has been xirged by some as a reason 
why the Tariff ought to be reduced, be- 
cause to continue it is to continue to our 
people wages that, as compared with 
other workingmen*s wages, are xmjastly 
high. 

The people who think and talk that 
way know not of wha^ they speak. I 
have returns of the wages earned by the 
most highly skilled workmen from differ- 
ent concerns which cover all the different 
parts of the glass making districts in the 
United States. These reports are taken 
direct from the actual pay rolls of the 
companies, and are all dxily sworn to. 

Taking the sum of the average monthly 
wages of the men in these different fac- 
tories and dividing it by the number of 
factories represented we find the average 
to be for the time worked 8<^.12 per 
month. (This is not a strictly accxirate 
average, as there were more men work- 
ing in some of the works than others, yet 
it is approximately correct.) Now, figur- 
ing that they had all worked the fxill 
working time of a year, or ten months, 
each would have made 8851.12, which 
divided into twelve parts, representing 
the number of months this mxist be dis- 
tributed in for the support of the family, 
we find it to be 879.27. This represents, 
not what they actually received, but what 
they could possibly earn if they got fxill 
time at the present rate of wages. It is 
true we make a higher rate of wages than 
men in some other crafts do, but when 
the lost time is considered— even the nec- 
essary lost time— in each year, it leaves 
little if any more than our necessities re 
quire. 

It has been said by some that window- 
glass workers live too extravagantly, buy- 
ing more of the more costly articles of 
food, such as beefsteak, &c., than their 
neighbors. They need to. 

Go into a window-glass works and see 
them work, constantly exercising all the 
strength of which they are possessed, and 
this in the midst cd almost blistering 
heat, note the wonderful draft on their 
energies that is constantly manifested by 
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the streams of perspiration that issne 
from every pore of their skins, and you 
will agree that to expect them to recnjwr- 
ate this rapidly wasting strength, so as to 
be able to endnre it day after day, on the 
food requisite for the clerk at his desk, 
the salesman in the store or the laborer 
on the street is scarcely less reasonable 
than to expect to satisfy the requirements 
of the heavy draft horse on the diet of 
the goat that preys on the empty cans 
and refuse in the back alley and vacant 
lot. We want better wages than they 
get abroad; we are not satisfied to have 
our wives and sisters wheel coal and sand 
in the factories; we desire to have our 
children attend school instead of working 
before they have even the elements of an 
education, as is the case with our com- 
petitors in the American market who 
work abroad. We are not satisfied to live 
in houses with only bare flag or cobble- 
stone floors as many of them have to do. 

To talk of American workingmen 
working and living as they do in foreign 
countries is un-American. 

It is said that no society can be better 
than the average of its members. Can 
we then hope to advance our civilization 
or m ai nt ain it if we introduce a system 
to degrade the most numerous class of its 
members? Can we hox>e to maintain a 
free Government for the people, by the 
people, if we destroy the spirit of indi- 
vidual freedom and independence in that 
people ? The degradation of the masses 
is incompatible with free institutions and 
popular government, and mxist call, for a 
.multiplication of standing armies and re- 
formatory institutions. 

I regret to have taken so much of your 
valuable time, gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, but I am conscious that to a large 
extent the thousands of now idle work- 
ingmen with their families who depend 
on this industry for a living are looking to 
me and the gentlemen who accompany me 
to place this matter in its true light, and 
to plead their cause before you so that 
you will be led to concur in our opinion 
and request, that the window-glass busi- 
ness be left at least the already inade- 
quate Protection it now.has, for we are to 
a man impressed with the belief that you 
are sitting in judgment on the very life of 
the business in this country, and are the 
keepers of their hopes for success in their 
lives' avocation. In submitting these re- 
marks to you I am voicing theoinnionsof 
all who appear with me as a committee of 
the Window Glass Workers' Association 
of America, and whose names are ap- 
pended. 

We will cheerfully answer any ques- 
tions you may ask if we are able to do 
so. We thank you, gentlemen, for your 
courtesy. Respectfully, 

John P. Eberhart, President, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Simeon P. Putney, Cleveland, N. Y. 
Joseph Riooins, Bridgeton, N. J. 
Cbas. Bryant, Findlay, Ohio. 



John A. Ebaly, Jeannette, Pa. 

A. M. Hahmbtt, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Jambs Campbell, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George L. Cake, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Committee of Window Glass Workers' 
^Association of America. 



THE POTTERY INDUSTRY. 

Statement made by Mr. Joseph Willets 
of Trenton, N J., before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Fifty 
third Congress on Satorday,.Septem 
ber 10, in behalf of the Exeentlve 
Committee of the National Potters' 
Association. 

Washington, D. C, September 16, 1898. 
To the Hon, Chairman and Members of 
the Committee on Ways and Means : 
Gentlemen: In the consideration of the 
revision of the Tariff now before your 
honorable committee, fraught as it is 
with the greatest interest to the people of 
the United States, we desire to offer for 
your careful consideration the following 
statement of facts relating to the pottery 
industry of this country : 

REDUCED TARIFF MEANS REDUCED 
REVENUE. 

The Eoglish GK>vemment returns of the 

exports of pottery wares to the United 

Statep for the years 1890 ,1891, 1892, and for 

seven montlis of 1898, show as follows : 

Pounds sterling. 

Exports for 1890 904,557 

Exports for 1891 902,161 

Exports for 1892 918,510 

ExpDrts for seven months, 1891 . . 504,518 
Exports for seven months, 1892. . 499,191 
Exports for seven months, 1898. . 618,088 

From United States Bureau of Statistics 
the imports of pottery wares for 1890 
were £7,080,985; for 1891, £7,708,888 ; for 
1892, £8,298,770. 

The above figures show that the present 
Tariff rates have not curtailed or dimin- 
ished the importation of English pottery 
wares, but, on the contrary, the increase 
for 1891 and 1898 has been a little over 20 
per cent., and the total imports from all 
foreign countries has increased about 8 
I)er cent. CJonsequently, the revenue has 
increased under the present Tariff rates, 
and any reduction of the Tariff rates short 
of crippling the American potters and re- 
ducing American production must result 
in a loss of revenue. 

REVENUE TARIFF MEANS REDUCED WAGES. 

We most positively assert that the 
wages paid in the American potteries are 
fully double those paid in the English 
potteries (see page 8 of Argument be- 
fore the Tariff Commission, August 22, 
1882, herewith annexed, and also Tariff 
Commission Report, page 1980, &c.) and 
the difference between American and Ger- 
man wages is still greater. 

The present Titriff rates falling far 
short of the differences between Ameri- 



can and foreign wages, there is an abso- 
lute certainty that any decrease of the 
present Tariff rate must be followed by a 
decrease in wages. Any reduction of 
Tariff rates that will noj; cripple or close 
the American potteries cannot suffi- 
ciently increase the importation of pot- 
tery wares enough to offset the reduction 
of revenue caused by the reduced rate 
made. 

If the Tariff rate is reduced the work- 
ing potters mhst accept a corresponding 
reduction of wages or find other employ- 
ment, which, when thousands of other 
artisans are in a similar condition, will be 
very difficult to do. Should the reduced 
rates of Tariff produce a sufficient in- 
crease of importation to increase the 
amoxmt of revenue collected, this increase 
of imi>ortation must surely result in lees 
work for the American artisan and more 
for his foreign competitor, working for 
far less wages. 

COST TO CONSUMERS. 

With the increase of the Tariff rates 
the cost of pottery wares to the con- 
sumers has steadily declined. The Tariff 
rate previous to 1860 was less than one- 
half of what it now is. Then there was 
no American pottery. The cost of crock- 
ery to the consumer at that time was 60 
per cent, greater than it now is. That is 
to say that $100 will now buy for the 
consumer as much crockery as $160 would 
buy in 1860. 

MATERIALS. 

We are opposed to materials being 
placed on the free list for the reason that 
they are the finished products of those 
who preiMire them for the potters, and 
for the further reason that the present 
Taciff rate should be maintained in order 
to encourage the development of the clay 
resources of this country. Under this 
encouragement several remarkable dis- 
coveries of excellent clays have been 
found in Florida, North Carolina and 
elsewhere within the past three years of 
kaoline of very superior quality for pot- 
ters' use, 

Japan is now making rapid advances 
in her copper industry. The output has 
quadrupled since 1881. when it was 
10,000,000 pounds, last year's production 
being 40,000,000 pounds. The exports of 
copper have increased even more rapidly, 
the sales being 5,250,000 pounds in 1881 
and 88,500,000 pounds last year. Copper is 
both a remunerative and important trade 
in Japan. 

The trade returns of Italy for the first 
half of the present year show an in- 
crease in imports of (20,000,000 as com- 
pared with the first half of 1892, more 
than half of which, $10,400,000, was ow- 
ing to increased imports of cereals and 
flour, which aggregated |28,200,000, as 
against $12,750,000 up to June 80, 1892. 
The imports of animal products increased 
by more than $600,000 this year, and of 
cotton and cotton goods by $900,000. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE, 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tariff 
League, as expressed in Article IL of iu Constitution* is, by ade- 
quate duties upon.imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low-priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low standard of wages prevailing in 
other countries ; that this rs a government bv the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powers; 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high sundard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not ov\y the industrial growth of the Rtpublic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of itscilizensyare promoted 
by 9. judicious Protective Tariff, The recent report of the United 
Sutes Labor Commission shows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of #ages have in- 
creased, and wage- earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. * 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
effort afforded by a high standard of wages. 

It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, will enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
chat the same methods by which many of the advanced producu 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli- 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. 

While opposing 'monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fruits of American 
labor, employed und^r free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally, The Anorioan Proteotlvo TarifT Leagio proposes a aoioi 
aid organization of ah indistrial workers of Anerica In defease, 
and for the elevation, of the Anerican standard of wages, ilvlig 
aad setf-fovennBeat. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share in 

the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 

earners or wage-payers, to combine in support of a movement 

. which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 

f>le, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
ndustrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS.^ Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em- 
ployers or employed. The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the imporution of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and brcaden the fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the policy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Cenjcral 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice-President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League, 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addressed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League. 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The League or to obtain Informa- 
tion of its plans and purposes. 

il 



PBOTSVTIOir BOOK TABLE. 

To meet freqaent inquiries and a grow- 
ing call from students and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books upon Protection and kindred 
subjects, which may be read with profit 
by those seeking thorongh information 
upon the American system : 

Pric^ 
Post-paidL 

Complete set of "Defender** documeots, 
published by Ths AMxaiCJLir Pbotbct- 
nra Tabiff Lkaoub, oomprishig the 
tsBuesof 18Slandl882 $1.50 

Political Economy, with special reference 
to the Industrial History of Nations, by 
Prof. Bobt. K Thompson 1.50 

Protective Philoeophy, by David Hall 
Rice, BrooUine, Mass L60 

Principles of Economic Philosophy, by 
Prof. Van Buren Denslow 2.50 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoy t, 
Ex-Gk>vemor of Pennsylvania 8.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Patton, Ph.D 1.00 

(Sovemment Revenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, U. 8. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Congress L50 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Frands Bowen, Harvard University. . . 2.50 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Robt. P. Por- 
ter. United States Census Superintend- 
ent 1.50 

Speeches and Add rooop s, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. William D. Elelley, 
M.C 2.50 

Protection to Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 1SS5, by 
Robert E. ThompM>n of Pennsylvania 
University LOO 

Progress from Poverty, Review and Criti- 
cism of Henry George, by O. B. Steb- 
bins iO 

Harmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by Henry 
C.Carey 1.25 

Manual of Social Science. Condensed * 
from Carey's "Principles of Social Sci- 
ence,** by Ejite McKean 2.25 

Manual of Political Economy, by B. P. 
Smith 1.26 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey 2.5S 

The Unity of Law, as Exhibited in the Re- 
lations of PhjTsioal, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.50 

History of the Manufacture of Iron in AU 
Ages, by Jas. M. Swank. Revised and 
greatly enlarged; 574 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
moot complete work yet published on 
American shipping; 470 pp 4.00 

BOOKS BT ENGLISH PBOTBCTIOIIIST8. 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry, by Sir Ed- 
ward SuUivan S1.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byks (an eminent judge) 1.26 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by Darid 
Syme 2.00 

Orders should be addressed to Wilbur 
F. Wakeman, General Secretary Ameri- 
can PROTEcmvE Tariff League, 185 
NVest Twenty-third stieet. New York. 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL OFFICERS 

OF THB 

imerieui ProtectlTe Tariff Leajiie. 

Al^ABAMA. 

8TEPHBN N. NOBLB, ViiCe-Fres't Ironton 

ARIZONA. 

B. B. MORRISON, Viee-Prea't St. John's 

B. W. NBL80N, State See St. John's 

ARKANSAS 
J. J. SUTTON, StaU Sec Hot Springs 

fJAIilFORNIA. 
B, Vice-Pres't San Francisco 

GBO. a HICKOX, RtaU See San Francisco 

(COLORADO ^ ^, 

A. H . DANFORTH, Viee-Pres^ Pueblo 

WM. MILLIKBN, State Sec ....Trinadad 

DBIjAWARB. _ 

FRED. B. BACH, StaU See Wilmington 

FLORIDA. 
J. C. ORBBLBY, F<ee-Pre«'t Jacksonville 

E. 8. 8HUBY, State Sec Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 
J. F. HANSON. Ftee-fVes't Macon 

ILLINOIS. 

WM. PBNN NIXON, Kice-iVes't Chicago 

I. a COPE, State See Streator 

INDIANA. 
JOHN C. NEW, Viee'Pre8% Indianapolis 

F. J. VAN VORHIS. State Sec. : . . Indianapolis 

IOWA. 

JOHN H. GEAR, F4ee-Pre«*t Burlington 

WM. H. FLEMING, State Sec Des Moines 

KANSAS 

WILLIAM B. STONE, Vice^Prea't Galena 

J. G. WOOD, State See Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

SILAS F. MILLER, Vice-Preset Louisville 

J. F.BUCKNER, Jr., State Sec Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

JOHNT. WHITE, State See Jeanerette 

MAINE. 
JAS. H.MoHULLAN, Fice-PresV. . . .Biddeford 

CHARLES H. MOSES, StaU Sec Biddeford 

MARYl^AND. 

JAMBS A. GARY, Viee-PrcB't Baltimore 

CHAS.E. COFFIN, State Sec Nuirkirk 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

HENRY F.COE, State Sec Boston 

MICHIGAN. 
F. B. STOCKBRIDGB, Vtfie-Pree't. . . Kalamazoo 

H. C. TILLMAN, State See Detroit 

MINNESOTA. 

W. D. WASHBURN, V«ce-Pre8*t.... Minneapolis 

CHAS. W. JOHNSON, State Sec. . . .Minneapolis 

MISSOURI. 

E. A. HITCHCOCK, Fice-Pren't St. Louis 

MERRILL WATSON, State Sec St. Louis 



E. I. ALLEN wrniwn 

js.i.AJ^ WISCONSIN.,^ „^, 

HORACE RUBLEE, Vice^-Prea't Milwaukee 

F.E. PARSONS, a<UeSee^^ Madison 

WYOMING. ^ 

LOUIS KIRK,StateSec Chejenne 



BARBOUR'S 

Irish Flai 
I Threads. 

Have ttoo4 tbs 
Isst ovsr a 

CENTURY, 

and to-day stand unriYalled lor Strength 
Smoothnesi aod Uniformity. 

THI BARBOUR BROTHERS CO. 
918 Oha»eh SSm M«w T«rk. 



TremootudSuffolkNllls, 

LOWELL,' MASS. 

HANUFAOTURBBB OF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS, 

IN ALL WEIGHTS, WIDTHS ANObCOLGRS. 

O^MMATB Firm MII»I»B. 

CAPITAI^, tltaOOtOOO. 

Number of Spindles, - - . leiKOOO 

Number of Looms, ... 4,00G 

Pounds of Cott on used per week, - 800,000 

Jl» S. OOTmHiy Tr^OLflnir^r. 

70 KII.BT 8T.t BOSTON, MASS. 

Smithy Hogg A Gardner, 

Belifiiff Affonts, 
ee Chmunoy St., Boatonk Maaa 



YaUey Worsted MiUs. 

BiGLE STREET. PROYIDEICE, R. L 



WORSTED YARNS. 



Woolen Yarns 

OP ALL DBSCRIPTIONS. 

Bspedally line weaTintr aod hosierjr, also me- 
dium and ooane tnokincr. 

E. M. ROCKWELL, 
■•BoniirmrBB, • • masb. 



WM. MACFARLANE & CO., 

MAHU] 



-MANUFACTUBKBS Or- 



For Hoslerj and Knit Goods Qfaavfactarers 
a Speoialty. 

Factory: BAYONNE CITY. N.J. 

Sslssrooms ; 80 GiUilD STREET, NEW YORK . 

L. D. BROWN & SON, 

NacUiie Twist and Sewing Silk, 

Mills at MlddletowB, Ckwa. 
Boston aalesnxms, PhfladeMUaBi 

MLlDeoiBMnM UlSliarket 



B. HOOLEY & SON, 

Silk -:- Manufacturers, 

Organzine, Trams, Twist, Fringe Silk, &c 
428-432 N. I3tb St., Pblladelpbia. 
AMERICAN TARIFFS, 



PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief presentation of the benefits of Pro- 
teotion and KeciprocKy. will be sent to anj 
address upon receipt of 10 cents, by 

The Anorican Protective TtrilT LeagNC, 

I8B Wost23tf Stroot. NEW YORK. 



NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
HOWUND MILLS CORP'N. 
BOTCH SPINNING CORFN 

WM. D. HOWLAHD, TUUS. BTaOII F. OASD, AflC 

CoRibined Capital Stocli, $2,000,000.00 
Total Spindies, - - - 140,000 

men siulds 

COTTON YARNS. 

aingto or TwiAted. Combed or Carded. HOBIKBT 
irABN8» Chain Warps, SkeiiiB, Spools or Cops, also 
OB Beams from Nob. KPb to lOO'B. 

J. MuLLDfBAUX, JBh Fhila. Agtn 216 Cheatant St. 
Bsrron F. Card, Selling Acent* 

New Bedford. - Mass. 



.WM. MASON MFG. CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Tliread Yarns on 
Cops or Cones. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



Tfas.a8tlliwj/>tswt, 



THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 



I 1M SOUTH fVTH AVBMU8. 



14S TO 14« W8ST NINSTBBHTN STSSCT. 



1SB TO 1M SOUTH HFTH AMHMa 
NEW VORK. 



AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 

Pawniekec» JU I. 

Consolidation of Pawtaeket Hair Cloth Company, 

American Hair Clbth Padding Company, Natfonai 

Hair Seating Company. 

MAHUFACTCmntS OP 

Hair Seattnas and Hair CUth Crinollao 

Quality superior to any Imported goods. 
Erery Piece Fatly Warranted. 

Chablm E. Pbbtbab, Agent. 



CITY BUnON WORKS. 

FAOTOBT AND 8ALBSB001I, 

187 and 180 Matt Street, 

IHsar BrooasaK 



WUUSTON & KNIGHT €0., 

i832-THE PIONEER- 1892. 

Button Manu&cturerSs 

Faetartea, KABTHABIPTON, MABS. 

N0W Twrk Office, 540 Broadway. 



INK 



The Diamond Ink has few eqaals and 
no superior. All kinds— copying and 
flnid. This ink is nsed in the offices of 
The American Protectivb Tariff 
Leaoue, and in Pablic Offices and Schools 
all over the Conntry. Diamond Cream 
Mucilage is the best sticker on earth. For 
prices, etc., address 

Diamond Ink Company, 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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MULES 



LOOMS 



TIACHINC works!' 

•COTTON MACHlNOnrZ 

TAUNTON. 



SPINNING 



MASS 



FRAMEl 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built. 



We therefore favor 
a TariH that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. . 

GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 

HOPBDALB, MASS. 



HODGSON 1^ HOLT MFC. CO., 

HOSIERY ANP HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders. 

8BND FOR NSW CATALOGVB. 



JAMBS BARKBR, 



MANUFACTURER OF 



i 



COTTON ANO WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 



AND 



FINE GRAY IRON CASTINGS, 
2il and Somerset Streets, ■ ■ PHIUiDElPHIIi. 
^Providence ' I Macliiiie ■ Co., 

HANUFACTURKIIS OF 

IMPROVED COTTON AND WORSTED 

ROVING FRAMES, 

Cotton Conbors and Lap Wlndort, Worttod Spinning Franiot and Twittoro, FIntod 
Rolls, Fiyoro, Spindles, Soars, Bolstoro, Caps, Tabes, oto., oto. 



564 Eddy St., 

THOS. J. HILL, Pras. a Trttt. 



PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

WM. C. PEIWCE, Supt. a Std'y. 



J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO., 

MAXuwAaruKxaa ow TBE 

BANCROFT WOOLEN MULE 



Tompkins Brothers, 



SCCCBSSORS TO 



Clark Brothers, 

MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES OP 

KNITTERS, 

WINDERS, . 

WASHERS, 
BRUSHERS 

and SPOOLERS, 

STOP MOTIONS 
and TAKE UPS, also 

FLOCK CUTTERS 

and SPOOLERS. 

Mo Charge for Cartage. 



CLINTON YARN TWISTER, 

CLINTON, MASS. 




MFG, CO, 




Buy Revolving Flat Cards 



-FBOM- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PITTEE NIACHINE WORKS 

nEWTON UPPER FALLS. MASS. 



BBTABlilMHlBD 18Sa. 

JOHN M. 8H ARPLES8 * CO. 

MAJrUTAOTUBBRS OV 

Dyeioods and Dyeiood Eitnets, 

Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Cbemlcalt, &c, 
Mao, 20 and 22 North Front Street. 

PHILAPBIiPHIA, 



FIRTH & FOSTER BROS., 

PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 
Ofloe, DM OhMfBVt St., Philadolphla. 

yrSSSSyrSitua. nMOag Ootton. Tan aadVaip 
Dfcn lad BiMetan. 



COVEL & OSBORN, 

PALL RIVER, MASS. 

Dealers in all kinds of 

Mannfaotiiren of COTTON TWISTED AND 
BKAIDBD BANDINGS. 

Solo Agents for the Cook Loom Forks. 



LOYAL T. IVES, 

Manof actarer of 

SPRING KNiniNG NEEDLES 

For Cylinder and Rib and Warp Frames. 
New Brunswick, N. J, 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 



AND 



GLOBE ANILINE WORKS, 

The Heller dt NIerz Oo.. Propxleton. 
BAMRMi. BAiurr, baSl Mzvm. 

SB MAIOEN LARE, P. a Bex 8608. REW YORK. 



TROY, N. Y. 

Please mention rAmerloan Economist" when answerlnff Advertisements. 



CAN YOU TALK 

INTELLIGENTLY WITH Vi A ^ H P P 
YOUR REIOHBOR OR THE I M IC I T I" 

Qaettlon 7 If not, oond for a few aamplo ooplos of tbo 

AMERICAN BCONOMIST, 

135 West 9Ra Street, How Terk. 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO.. 



\f .mrm^m 



^vrm BJ-A-gJi 



OP BVBRY DESCRIPTION. 

43 WUZT09 MTMMMTt MMW TOMM. 



AA 



BT TUB 



ff 



Blower System. 

.... g^ ^^ STURTEVAMT COMPANY 



t WVIsIs INVOBHATION ANB 

B9TI0ATB8, ABBR] 
BOCT#y» NBW T0BB:» FMI1.ABB1.PHIA> €HI€A00» 14IWBON. 



NATRONA 



TitStrtiiMlaiii PwMt Aim mM ani lira Miy Aim aaie frm Krytllth AlmlMu 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

UBCHMBTKUT STBEXT, - - BHILABELBHIA^ BA. 



UNION WADDING CO., 

F-A.'\7SmjpK:HST, R,. I., 

Cotton, Cotton Waste and Papr Stock. 



MANUPACTURBR8 OP 

COTTON WADDING AND BATTING. 

96 to 102 RBADB 8TRBBT 

NEW YORK. 
Pleas* mention "Ameiioan Boonomlet" when aneweiinff Advertlsemente. 
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LYIAN B. aOFF, Prttldeit H. A. STEARNS, VIee-PrMlilMt Md SoperiitMdeit. 

•EO. ■. TNORNTON. TrMtim. 



WARRANTED. 

EMabllfllMd 1843. 
Orl^rinal and OdIj American Maken, 

FISHER k NORRIS, • Trtiten, N. J. 

Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of oar own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at present, 
comprising everything required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

Beed k Barton, 

87 Union Square. 



OASTOR, OIL,. 

QvalItT Gvaraateed. 
MANUFACTURING AND MEDICINAL PUtPOSES. 

1I4DB BT 

Baker Castor Oil Works* 

H. J. BAKBR Sc BRO., AsMt«» 



e3,.ea sc er wiiiiaai st., 



New Ferk. 



St. loseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 65 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 




Catalogue Sent on Application te 

Daniel Green ft Co.* 



SOLE AGENTS, 
44. East 14th St., 

VnloB Sanare^ 
NIW YORK. 



ii 



99 



Town rP Country 

Painu, being best, are cheapest io 
the end. Send for sample cards aind 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. * CO., 

NEW YORK. PNILAOELPHIA. CINCIMNATI. 



The Williams Printiiig Co.. 

COMMERCIAL 

Printers and Binders 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 



Google 



American Economist 

DEVOTED TO THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR AfilD INDUSTRIES. 



Volume XII. — No. 15. 



NEW YORK, OCTOBER 13, 1893. 



($2.00 ▲ YBA&. 
SiNGLB Copy, 5 Csmts. 



MABNOLIA METAL 

IK VMM BT 

ElflTlit Leading €U>Yeniment& 
BEST ANTI-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

High^'^peed Bngine^ J>ynamM, JMUng-MiU, SUamsMp, RtM- 
i, Saw^MiU, €MUm^Mm^ Baper-MiU, Wocien-MiU, aUk^MiU, 
JuU-MiU, Buhber-MiUf Sugar^MiUf JFlaur^MiU and aU MatMnery 
B^aringB. 




Magnolia Metal Co., 

OwBeni and Sole ManiilWetoreMi» 

«j;^'i;ny!ag:74 ConlaniltSt.,NEWYflRK. 

KKOWLES LOOM WORKS, 

BUILDBBSOF 

Open Shed FANGT LOOMS. 

ALSO 

LOOMS FOI TAPES, ilBBONS AND SUSPENDERS. 

•ad erevy Tviolf of WeATlnc IffiieMngty. 

f«rCirMi.r. WORCESTER. MASS. 




^ CYCLES ^ 

O^MW-T OH HONO^^ 

Warwick (ycix AVr"G.Cip.^^^sa 
^^^^^s Sprincdcld-Mass. 



MuaiMlarM* tf Plata aa4 tate«aH« 

GlrcnlarRibMttngMacbinery. 

KlYtTONI KNinn aa4 all Aailllafy MaMaarf. 

IM061fdlSypdtlpUl, FL,U.8.i 



E. TIFFANY & SONS, 

BBNNINGTOH, TT., 

^^r^ Rib Knitting Machinery, 

FORMAKINO 

BIBBBB 8HIBT <;I7FF8, BBAITBB 

BOTTOns and ^filBT 

B^lBDKBi. 

Frlcca and 8aMple« v»«b A»plleaH«a« 



PiM. «Bd ftOM^. 8cnWABAflHBB,Tl6»JPNf. 



AiEnCAN CUTLERY COMPAIY, 

lUinTFAOTUBSBa OP 

Table CuMery, Bat4)her8' KnlYes» 

OARVINO KNIVES, ETO., ETC 

1 78-1 93 Mather St., CHICAGO. 



SPEECHES AND ADDRESSES OF 
WILLIAH HcKINLEY. 

From his Election to Congress to the Present Time. Compiled by 
Joseph P. Smith, Librarian of the Ohio State Library. With 
Portraits on Steel of the Author and Others. 8vo. 650 pages. 
Cloth, $2.00. 

These selections, sixty five in number, embrace a wide range of topics of absorbing public 
interest, and include twenty-five speeches devoted to the tariff question in all its aspects, and 
others on silver, Federal elections, pensions and the public debt, civil-service reform, the 
Treasury surplus and the purchase of bonds, the direct tax bill, etc. 

The orator whose views are thus presented is the best authority of his party on most of 
the matters considered. An elaborate analytical index gives the. volume an encyclopedic 
character, which will be especially appreciated at the present time by the student of whatever 
political faith. 

For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by 
' ' the publishers, 

D. APPLETON & CO., - 



I, 3 & 5 Bond St., New^Yorkj^ 
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Wk IIAI.B Solid Siltwi Oitlt, ahd of but 

ORB OBADB, THAT OF BTBBLDfO ^f/f^ FINB; 
THBBBFOBB FUBCBABBBS 8BCURB BRTIBB 

FREBDOH FBOM FAL8B IMPPESSIOITB, 



BRIOII 
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Solid Silver 

Exclusively. 



▲ GIFT 
0C7B 
MABB. 



TIADI 



MARR 



mVBMMJDSS 



WHITING M'F'G CO. 



Silversmiths, 



Broadway & 1 8th Street, 



WON BY •* MONTAUK." 



NEW YORK. 



CBLEBRATEP HATS. 

AVD 

UMllae' Round Hats A Bonnets. 

AVD 

The Dwiis p Stlk Umbr^Ua. 

118 A 180 Fifth At., bet ttdand 88d Sts. 
aad 181 Broadway, near Oortlaiidt St., 
New York : Palmer Hoiue, Chicago: 014 
Qhaatent Street, PhiUttelphla. 

ft MitdBl Awwted. FBilt BBportClaa, IMB. 

hi all Priaalpal CItlee. JB 



-)XJ B M (- 



ARa^ 



FISK, 
GURK 

& 
FUGG. 



CiS-ATUiNTlC GLOVES. 



'\ 



ON WHITE 8POOL.8 

GSORGSi. GliRK, SoleAgeit. 

XT xm 
SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 



HAND and MACHINE USE 



Garaieatt tewed with 0. N. T. FAST BUCK 

will never sbow white on the eeans 

after heing worn or washed. 



P&K8B&YB THK 

American Heonomlst 

You will And it Invaluable for future refer- 
enoe. For One Dollar we will send you a binder 
wUoh will bold a volume. AddrasB 

AMERICAN RROTECTiVE TARIFF LEAGUE 
laa Weac Oa^p Strceu H«w Vmrk. 

Plaaa« mention 



UAMmWAOrUMMD OBLW Af 

NEWARK, - - NEW JERSEY. 




DlXON*8 

Amerioan Orapbito 
PKKCXLa 



Are unequaled for smooth, tough leads. If 
not famihar with them, mention American 
Roonomist, and send 16o. for samples worth 
double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.p 
JSRiSBT OITT, J.^. 



^Of QEMTLEHEN. 

The Beat la the World. 

Our OloTes are entirely of Cla-Atiaiitle 
Manofaoture. From the rmw skin oC the 
Kid and Ooet to tha flnlshed (Hot«^ 
ev«i7 proeefts Is completed on oar own 

KimlBes* For sale at all flrstelaaa Olove 
partments In the united Statee. 



LANDERS, FRART ft CLABKs 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



NEW YORK* *^9H Broadway, 
OaiOAGO. 79 Lake Street* 

WA w PRAWOIWCO. 134 Batter »>- 



Soyd Silver. 

Now in stocky an unnaually 
attractive assortment of Pish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 



S7 Unloii Aqnare* 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUN. 

The safest hammerless gun ever maaa. 
PARKER BROS., Merlden, Conn. 

Bead far IlleeCfated Olrealar. 

We would he pleased to have yon see our World's 
Fair Exhibit, Blodk 8, Section Q, Mai i^tectnrsi Bl<%. 
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Mckinley should be re- 
elected. 

BXA80N3 ASSIGNED BT THINKXNO MEN OF 
ALL CLASSES WHY HE SHOULD AGAIN BE 
THE GOTEBNOB OF OHIO. 



Warn tlie Political Plratea. 

I am glad to see the interest jou manifest in 
the re-election of that great exponent of the 
doctrine of America for Americans in Ohio. 
The stride in favor of prosperity was arrested 
last fall by the most gigantic lyin? and gross 
miareprasentations ever indulged in. The 
country already totters toward ruin, while the 
music of the work shops is stilled and the fire 
of furnace is quenced upon every side as the 
thousands of unemployed crowd every high- 
way; and Gk>d keep the future. Let us inspire 
and encourage an expectation of early reUef 
by re-electing McKinley by an immense ma- 
jority in Ohio and thereby say: Beware 1 to 
the political pirates whoee motto ever has 
been, "Rule or ruin, who would now ruin 
while they rule,** whose present ascendency is 
a crime against American humanity, achieved 
by infamy most unparalleled. 

A. Worth Spates. 

Baltimobi, Md., Angus: 9, 1898. 



no phase of the questions agitating the people 
of this country but demands his triumphant 
re-election. I have been a close observer of 
the operation of our Tariff laws since 1882, and 
believing that like causes will produce like 
effects, I have prepared for the worst by dis- 
posing of my business. 

V. B. Newlakd, p. M. 
IfELBoas, Wis., August 12, 1898. 



For tlie Sake of Agriculture. 

His re-election or defeat will be regarded as 
justification or condemnation of Protection. 
As a farmer I believe he should be re-elected 
because under Protection, as embodied in the 
McKinley bill, importations of competing ag- 
ricultural products have been largely reduced. 
Should Cougress pass a bill similar to the one 
offered by the Reform Club, such importa- 
tions, already too large, would be increased, 
and thus depress our markets, manufacturers 
would shut down, or, in order to meet foreign 
competitors, reduce wages. In one case, we 
would suffer by losing customers and gaining 
competitors; in the other, by the reduoed pur- 
chasing power of our best customers— Ameri- 
cans— because Americans should be employed 
to supply the needs of American consumers as 
far as possible. G. A. Parcell. 

WiLAWANA, Pa., July 16, 1898. 



"Wliat tHe Free-Tradera Have Hone. 

Because he is a thorough typical American. 
Because he is the ablest exponent of Protection 
to American industries. Because the mere 
threat to repeal the Tariff act bearing his name 
has stagnated our manufacturing interests, 
thrown thousands of wage-earners of our once 
prosperous country out of employment, caus- 
ing untold suffering, and has brought our great 
nation to the verge of bankruptcy and ruin. 
A. E Teall, Farmer. 

BELanm, N. Y., August 14, 1898. 



cause he is the ablest man in Ohio, if not in 
the United States, and loves his own country 
and American dtieens better than he loves 
any other nation of people. I cannot see why 
any American laborer wants to turn him 
down, for when they turn him down they 
only turn themselves down. We want to see 
him re-elected Governor of Ohio, and in 1896 
see him elected President of theynited States. 
John J. Bartlkit. 
Simpson, West Va., July 32, 1898. 



Tlila Odc Fact AloDe SoEieleiit* 

Why shouldn't McKinley be (jk>vemor of the 
State of Ohioagain I I think he shouki, for he Is 
a true American and has proved it. Before 
he was elected Governor, the McKinley Tariff 
put an end to this outrage and robbery, and 
this fact alone is suflScient justification. 

John W. Clabk, Correspondent. 

DOBOHBSTBR, Mo., July 20, 1898. 



Tlie ProtectloDlt^ta Can T¥rlte. 

He is a patriotic Americi^ statesman; that 
is to say, a Republican. He is intelligent 
enough to show that aU laws framed by Con- 
gress should be, as far as possible, of a national 
character and free from sectional purposes. 
He believes everything we do not produce 
should be free of Tariff. Everything we need 
and can produce, but do not, should bear such 
a rate of Tariff as to enable us to produce it. 
On this high and patriotic ground be has met 
and always defeated the party of slavery and 
cheap labor. He is an honest, clear headed, 
analytical statesman, and it would be well for 
the American people if he were President of the 
United States now. There ought to be no 
question as to his triumphant election in the 
great State of Ohio, where there is but five per 
cent, of her white male population over 21 
years of age that cannot write, while in all 
reliably Democratic Statesthere is, with barely 
one exception, nine per cent, and over that 
cannot write, as shown by the census of 1880. 
Austin E. Park. 

La Plata, Mo., July 8, 1S98. 



Free-Tradera Found T¥aDtliis< 

Because he represents the true American 
principle of Protection, without which the 
American wage-earner must compete with the 
under-paid labor of foreign countries. Because 
he is honest, able, conscientious and one of 
the noblest types of American statesmanship. 
Because his election would be a just rebuke to 
the Democracy, who have been tried by pub- 
lic confidence and found wanting. 

P. W. Hicks, Foreman in Woolen Mills. 

South Wolfeboro, N. H., July 25, 1898. 



Baa Prepared for tlie T¥or8t. 

Because of his known principles of Protec< 
tUm to American induttrles, and an honest ' Because he represents the American system of 
ballet and fair ooimt ; in fact, there seems to be ' Protection' against English Free-Trade. Be- 



T¥.oiiH Tarn TlieniaelTea Donrn. 

Because he is an honest man. Because he 
stands as the leader in the national cause of 
Protection to American labor, and his defeat 
in Ohio would be a blow to every honest la- 
borer in the United States. Under the Mo- 
Kinley Tariff they are now getting better 
wages than are paid by any other for labor. 



Their Oolanoina Would T¥aTer. 

S&nply the fear of Democratic mismanage- 
ment hsLS already caused widespread filnanotal 
distress and widespread financial ruin. Now, 
let the people of Ohio elect a Democratic Gov- 
ernor and the leaders of that party will say 
the heart of the North is with us, let us hurry 
to pull down Republican legislation and up- 
root the whole principle of Protection and then 
more than our worst fears would be realized. 
But let the people of Ohio re-elect McKinley by 
a good round majority and the Democratic 
leaders would hesitate, their colunms would 
waver, would break, and seized with panic 
terror, would skeedaddle from the field, leav- 
ing at least one stronghold of Republican 
principles, to wit. Protection to home indus- 
tries, untouched. 

T. W. Caster and John Graybill, 

^ • , Farmers. 

Underwood, Iowa, July 18, 1898. 

To Indorse Oar Policy. 

His administration as Governor has been 
wise and statesmanlike and has given entire 
satisfaction* Because he is as well qualified 
for the office as any other citizen of his States 
Because the quesUon of sustaining the doc- 
trines of Protection and Reciprocity, as ad- 
vocated by the Republican party, are at stake, 
and his election at this time by a large ma- 
jority would be an endorsement of that policy 
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and would be such a blow to the Democratic 
ideas of Free-Trade and wild-cat money that 
it oould not recover during the next three 
years, and Governor MoKinley would be nom- 
inated by acclamation as the candidate for 
President on the Republican ticket and would 
be triumphantly elected. 

John E. Humphries, Attorney- atrLaw. 
Sbattlb, Wash., July 14, 1893. 

One of the Besi Men T¥e MaveJ 

Because he is one of the best men in the 
nation of modem times and the champion of 
the wholesome principles of Protection to 
American labor, and his defeat would be a 
considerable drawback to the tried and true 
old party that has made the nation what it is 
to-day. I think if he is elected Gk)vemor of 
Ohio this November that he will be the stand • 
ard bearer of the Republican party in ^96. 
D. J. ATKiirsoN. 

Sbldkn, Miss., July 6, 1808. 

liOyal to Amertcmn Interests. 

Because he is able and honest. Because he 
■ is a true advocate of Republicanism and stands 
for its fundamental principles, and is the most 
prominent champion of the principle of Pro- 
tection. Because he is the representative of 
American industries, American labor and 
American homes. And because he is a true 
American and a friend to all honest men and 
loyal to American interests. 

E. R. Texflb, Real Estate Agent 

Lakb Odessa, Mich., July 29, 1898. 



of Protection, which is the laboring man's 
greatest pride and the safeguard of our Amer- 
ican industries. May the people of Ohio lay 
aside all enmiby, if any exists toward this man, 
and do themselves the honor to again elect him 
their Governor. L. E. Baker. 

Major, 4th Regiment Infantry. 
Toledo, Iowa, July 31, 1893. 

No More Free-T¥ool Baala. 

Because he is a typical American and emi- 
nently represents the better element of Ameri- 
can society, both in morals and politics. Our 
wool market this season is on a free- wool basis 
aiMl costs the farmers of Michigan at least a 
million of dollars. No more of that for us, 
please. C. M. Wood. 

PiHCKNBY, Mich., July 81, 1893. 



To Clieek tlie Tide ot Destra'etlon* 

Bec&nse it would partially show the Amer- 
ican people that the tide of wholesale destruc- 
tion to our American induf tries bad met with 
a check and it would help to restore con- 
fidence. The wheels of industry would move 
more rapidly forward and give employment to 
thousands of unemployed laborers now idle. 
Jacob Graves, Farmer. 

Duhoak, Iix., July 81, 1898. 



GlTe a lioonoi to Bnalnesa* . 

Because he is a thorough Protecticaist, and 
without Protection the United States cannot 
prosper. His election would in a great meas- 
ure restore confidence, thereby giving a boom 
to bosinesB. S. M. MoCot, Farmer. 

RiCHABDSON, W. Va., July 8, 1898. 

Because Protection la Klslit. 

If Protection is the thing for our country, 
whiohIthinkitis,McKinleyis the right man 
apd the only man for Gk>vemor of Ohio. If 
Protection is not the thing let him fall with 
FrotectioD. 

I think Governor McEinley is the right man 
for President in 1896 and I believe will 
carry the day. Jacob Ksth, Sb., Fanner. 

liXLLT, Mo., July 17, 1898. 

Tlio Iiaborlns Man'a Pride. 
This is distinctively an age of progress. Ad- 
vanced improvements and the like are charao- 
teristlcs of all departments of human activi- 
ties. The American people demand more men 
who are in sympathy with the natore and laws 
of Industrial advancement. In William Mo- 
Kinley, of Ohio, the American people have 
found a man whom they delight to honor. He 
is to-day one of the most widely and favorably 
known of all Americans. He is the Napoleon 



Every man must Bo His Bnty. 

One interested in the growth and prosperity 
of his country can scarcely avoid following the 
campaign in Ohio with the Closest scrutiny, 
for to the result of that election we can all look 
with as much confidence in determining what 
the people think of their bit of handicraft, the 
Democratic administration, as we would look 
to a weather- cock in determining how the 
wind blows. Before the people of this coun- 
try Wm. McKinley stands to-day the repre- 
sentative of the Protective policy to a far 
greater degree than any other num. Every ar- 
gument upon the Tariff contains, and every 
thought upon the subject is connected with his 
name, as engraved upon that monument to 
Repubjiioan wisdom, the Tariff of 1890. It is 
but natural, therefore, that State issues should 
be laid practlcaUy to one side and that the 
question of Protection or Free-Trede should 
be the one upon which the election is to be 
fought. A distinct victory for Mr. McEinley 
will show beyond dispute that the people are 
awakening to their mistake last fall, while his 
defeat would mean a great source of encour- 
agement for the* Democratic Free-Traders. 
There can be no getting around the vital im- 
portance of the campaign, and even the Demo- 
crats, always so shifty, are cowered and 
forced to admit that the Ohio campaign is a 
national one as far as that State is concerned. 
They are forced to do this, since they can find 
no ilaw In Mr. McKinley's record as Ctovemor, 
and hence are driven as a last extremity to 
fabrly meet the Republicans on the Tariff 
question. There is one sure means of gaining 
the victory, and that is to adapt to ourselves 
Nelson's old battle cry— America ** expects 
every man to do his duty ''—and live up to its 
meaning in every particular. 

Thbodorb Ck)Z. 
, YoNXBBS, N. Y., July 1. 1898. 

Come Back to Stay. 

It would show that the cause of which he is 
the diampion had come back to stay in the 
heretofore doubtful State of Ohio, and not 
only Ohio, but the whole UnitedStates; that a 
Protective Tariff is the policy for the whole 
people. E. F. Bond. 

Bbusht Rub, W. Va., July 4, 1898. 

Beatore Onr Iioat Prosperity. 

As a protest against the Democratic rule 
that has brought the business of the country to 
the verge of a ruinous panic. When under 
Republican rule, and with the assurance tl^at 
the McKinley Tariff would be allowed to con- 



tinue doing good to the laboring people of the 
country, all was prosperous and bright. Be- 
cause the restoration of McKinley and the 
party to which he belongs would restore our 
lost prosperity. " G. W. Lawbbncb. 

Salt Sulphur Springs, W. Va., July 4^ 
1898. 

T¥e Mate Clieap Tblng:*. 

For the effect that the triumph of the Pro. 
tective principles would have on the nation at 
large and on Congress in its deliberations 
during the coming session. President Cleve- 
land calls an extra session to repeal, so we are 
told, the Sherman silver law, and a great 
many think that this will be the salvation of the 
country financially. I am of the opinion that 
to revoke the Sherman law will not remedy 
the financial distress, although I think it best 
to change the law. I am of the opinion that 
the Democratic President and Congress want 
to do more than revoke the Sherman bill. 
They want to revoke the Chicagp platform, 
wherein they pronounced Protection unconsti- 
tutional and a fraud— a thing thac has unsettled 
the business of the country. If they want to 
restore confidence in the commercial affairs of 
the nation, a settled policy on the Tariff ques- 
tion is what we need. To my mind, the above 
is the paramount reason why McKinley should 
be re-elected in Ohio this fall. The whole 
Northwest will be benefited by his re-election. 
Free-Traders have talked robber Tariff and 
cheap commodities to us until we are sick of 
cheap things. When we are compelled to seU 
our wheat for forty-six cents per bushel, only 
a few cents above the cost of production, we 
learn to hate cheap things. What matters it 
if they offer to sell us hardware and clothing 
dirt cheap if we have no money with which to 
buy after selling wheat at forty-six cents per 
bushel ? We would gladly pay more for oom- 
modities if we can sell our wheat at seventy- 
five or eighty ^ents per bushel. We say, give 
that large industrial class in the Bastem and 
Central States substantial Protection and a 
Ood-speed to make plenty of money and they 
in turn will give us a better price for ear 
wheat and meat, and will send their surplus out 
here to develop our country. This is the rea- 
son why the N<xrthwest wants Wnu McKinley 
re-elected in Ohio. 

S. T. Sattbrthwarb. 
Fargo, N. D., July 4, lfl98. 

His Noble IFork In CoBffreas. 

For his noble work in Congress, also being 
one of the best men the State has. 

Nbwton B. Carpehtkr, Merchant 
Gap Mills, W. Va., July 5, 1898. 

Foreigners Are Acalnat HIai« 

Because he is a gentleman of the highest 
order. Because he is sound on the money 
question and has made a most excellent Qov- 
emor. Because he is known by Protectionists 
as well as Free>Traders to be the great cham- 
pion of American industry and labor, and 
foreign importers and manufacturers win 
spend millions to compAss Us defeat. 

W. 8. Taylor. 

MoROAKTOWH, Kt., July 5, 1898. 

No Free T¥ooI Over Our Byes* 

He is a soldier, a statesman jmd the peer of 
any man in the nation. Ha is a typical 
American and stands for the Protection of 
American industries and the alavatioQ of the 
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laboring maiL He does not wish the Gobden 
dab and its all j, the Democratio party, to 
{Mill free wool over our eyes. He is the logical 
proq»eotive candidate for the Presidency of 
the RepabUcan party in 1896. 

C. B. BosTiOK, Farmer. 
Hbnbt, TxNir., July 11, 1893. 



Trmltora to Amerlean Iilberty. 

The Ohio election is all-important because it 
will show wiiioh way the tide sets, and its suo- 
•cess wHl be the precursor of victory at the 
next national election. The world of business 
has no confldenoe in the principles or practices 
of the Democratic party. Judg^g by the 
past, no great financial question has been sue* 
oessfuUy solved by that party when in power. 
A close study of American history leads me to 
.say that in no instance has that party pos- 
sessed the administration of the Oovemment 
for nine oonsecutiye years— generally much 
less— without bringing a financial crash and 
universal disaster. The Democratic party is 
made up of t(n>ies and traitcvs to the cause of 
American liberty and independence. 

Hobacs Mitj.br. 

Abapahob, Kkb., July 5, 1898. 

No nan T¥oiad be Idle. 

Because he advocates the true American 
principles, a sound Protective Tariff. Because, 
if the people of the United States could rely 
on the present Tariff there would be confi- 
dence and no man would be idle. . 

John EIavanagh. 

Racinb, Mo., July 5, 1893. 

For StADdlme I«lke a IHaD. 

The voters of the State of Ohio should re- 
•elect Wm. McKinley to the Governorship of 
their State by a large majority for being bom 
on Ohio's noble soil and reared among her 
farms, mines and manufacturing industries. 
He has been the originator and has fought for 
the passage of the grandest law that has ever 
been passed by any Congress since Washing- 
ton up to the present time— a law that not only 
stands for the Protection of Ohio's industries, 
but for those of the United States at large, and 
in defense of that law he stood in the heat of 
battle at the last campaign, facing the Free- 
Trade enemies and standing like a man against 
the vile assaults made on him by the Free- 
Trade lyiitf orators throughout tliis country 
for the law that bears his name. As for hon- 
esty and upright manliness Wm. McKinley is 
without a peer in the State of Ohio. 

JoHir J. Howx, 
Real Estate and Ins. Agent. 

Harbison, N. J., July 7, 1896. 



Washington, Lincoln and Garfield. McKinley 
and theMcKinl^ biU win grow in favor with 
the American people as they come to fully 
know the great American statesman and his 
wise Protective Tariff law. And in 1896, the 
same of McKinley, like the name of Washing- 
ton, will be first in the hearts of his country- 
men. S. Spurlook, Dry Goods and Notions. 
Shbrwood, Mioh., July 7, 1893. 



Tbe MeM-Iilgbt of Proteetton. 

Because he is an honest man and well quali- 
fied in every respect for the high position. 
He is one of natiire's noblemen. £^ is the 
great head-light of Protection ; the father of 
one of the greatest Tariff, bills of modem 
times, one that has shaken up the entire busi- 
ness world from center to circumference. 
Under protection alone can the United 
States attain its highest possibiUUes in wealth 
and infiuence. Every Republican ought to 
work in some way for his re-election. 

J. G. Lynn, Farmer. 

Obe Bank, Txinr., July 6, 1898. 



Haflaatrloc the Anglo-Amerteani Ape« 

Because of his sterling qualities he deserves 
to be. Because as the able exponent of the 
American principle of Protection to home in- 
dustries his triumph and re-election would 
sever the hamstring of the Anglo-American 
ape and say to the work! that America is true 
to herself. 

W. A. Dsmrr, QenH. Merchant. 

Mabtinsbuboh, Ind., July 16, 1898. 

irUl Be First In Tbelr Mearts. 

Because he is a good, honest, wise statesman. 
A good honest man is the noblest work of 
God. Wm. McKinley's name will be handed 
down through future years with the names of 



No Sparrow* and Rats In tlie 
Furnaces.' 

He is the greatest man in America to-day. 
He is a leader of that great cause, '* Protection 
to home industries,'* which is all in all to mill- 
ions of crying babes. Major McKinley would 
stir up the old party and bring her back by a 
large majority. Give us McKinley as our 
leader and you give us good times, active busi- 
ness. The sparrows and rats will leave the 
furnaces and smoke stacks of American fac- 
tories. I only regret I am not able to vote for 
him, however, I do not think he will need it 
L. R. BsNJAMiir, Sec'y. and Trees. 

Home Investment Building and Loan Assn. 

Jacksokvillb, Pla., July 6, 1898. 

Tbe Crow^nlng Sneeess to I«abor, 

The nomination of Gov. McKinley for re- 
election in Ohio, I think, was one of the first 
steps to Republican success. Every old vet- 
eran, whether he be Republican or Democrat, 
must cast his vote for McKinley and Protec- 
tion, Ohio is the keynote, and the song that 
will be sung will be re-echoed from the East to 
the West Let clubs for McKinley be organ- 
ised throughout the State, and, as they pro- 
gress through the campaign, it will be noted 
on the outsido by the friends who are inter- 
ested in the results as the crowning success to 
labor, manufacture and farming interests of 
our country. John M. Compabbt, P.M. 

Blanco, Tbxas, July, 1893. 

Tbe T¥Uli of a 'Wortby 'Woman, 

He deserves the office for his faithfulness. 
He deserves the support of every Republican 
voter in the State, as he is now the leader of 
our party. We expect him to be the nominee 
of otir party for President of the United States 
in ^, as he is an able defender of the Tariff, 
and other issues that are before the people 
and we wish him all the success that can be 
had. Mb8. S. L. Johnston, P.M. 

RoY,GA.»July8, 1893. 



greater injury than to not re-elect him. His 
re-election now virtually makes him the Be - 
pubUcan standard-bearer in 1896, and that 
fact of itself will be a wonderful inspiration 
to the business interests of our country. He 
is a friend of the laboring man, fanner, bus- 
iness man and manufacturer, the nation's 
friend. Ohio, do your duty. 

Bybon a. Bbbson. 
DBS MoiNBs. Iowa, July 7, 1893. 



Tbey Follow, But NoTer Originate. 

The lack of confidence in the policy of the 
present administration, and whethar the 
Democratic party will put in force the un- 
American parts of the platform of that party, 
are amongst the many reasons 'Vi4iy Gk»vemor 
McKinley should be re-elected. The sUver 
question is f mere diversion from the true 
issues before the country, and it is used to mis- 
lead the people's attention from the main and 
true issues— vis, the Tariff repeal, repeal of the 
ten per cent, on State banks, and the war upon 
the pensions of the survivors of the saviors of 
our country. Can the Democratic party avert 
the threatened panic which we are now on the 
eve of? They follow, but can they ever orig- 
inate any ideas of statesmanship ? Whilst we 
say the true issues, we allude to the issues tliat 
party has made by straddling the live issues of 
the day. , J. P. HAfiBisoir. 

PixpMONT, W. Va., July 11, 1898. 



Oblo, Do Tour Duty. 

Because his candidacy involves national 
issues of the most vital importance to us as a 
nation of people, and Ohio can do the nation 
no greater favor than to re elect him, and no 



Tlie Tornado 1V111 Sweep Tliem. 

The Democratic politicians, from ' Grover 
down, have so persistently lied, to the people 
about what a wonderful increase in the ooun- 
try's prosperity would follow their election 
that many finally believed them. Result^ ex- 
actly as Republicans predicted — financial 
panic, hard times and general business stag- 
nation, blundering policy df Cleveland in Ha- 
waii, flag hauled down by "my Commis- 
sioner,'* anarchists pardoned in Illinois. For 
these and other reasons the people of Ohio 
should, and undoubtedly will, express the dis- 
gust of the nation with Democracy by making 
McKinley's majority so emphatic that they 
will hear the distant roar of the tornado which 
will sweep them from power at the next Con- 
gressional election. 

Theo. WnesE, Tobacco Salesman. 

Ibving Pabk, III, July 10, 1898. 

Me 17plield tlie Flag In INinfrer* 

Governor McKinley is a true American oiti- 
zeu ; a true friend to the American workman 
by his Tariff bill; loves prosperity to aU 
American homes, and he upheld the flag when 
in danger, and that one deed should elect him 
to office. John F. Hxnshbn, Machinist 
54 Hadlet avenub. West Indianapolis, 
. Ind., July 12, 1808. 



Tlie most Popular Man of To^ay. 

Because prior to the advent of the present 
administration, under the same laws of which 
the McKinley Tariff law was a prominent 
feature, there was widespread prosperity. The 
lalxMring man could earn more money and 
purchase more with his wages than at any 
other period in our country's history. And for 
the reason that Wm. McKinley is the moat 
popular man in th^ anited States to-day. 

C. O. Teas, Chairman Rep. Co. Com. 

Matbb, Minn., July 12, 189 i. 
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be a heavier one and in better condition 
than that of last year. For the colony of 
New Sonth Wales alone the value is pnt 
down at 150,000,000, but if the American 
Tariff on wool should be removed, the 
amount to be received by our sheep 
owners should be very largely increased.'* 
Certainly it should, but how about the 
poor American wool growers? 



New Yerk, Friday, October 13, 1893. 

The Chicago Inter Ocean, September 
24, published in detail the results of a 
census that was taken by the police of 
that city, by order of the Mayor, for the 
benefit and use of a relief committee. 
The returns showed that there were ODly 
86,008 men employed out of 108,554 who 
formerly had employment; in other 
words, that there were 87,546 men out of 
work. This is confirmatory of the re- 
Ik)rts to the American Economist in its 
industrial census. 



The wool clip of Australia this season 
will be a good one. A correspondent 
writing to the American Economist from 
Sydney, September 2, says that ''al- 
though the number of sheep will not be 
greater, yet, owing to l^e good season in 
most parts of the Continent, the clip will 



''Gone Demoeratlc *" 

About a year ago there were few in- 
terior cities that were more prosperous 
than Joliet. Now we read that ** Work 
will be given to 800 unemployed of Joliet 
by the Dridnage Board, \t suitable ar- 
rangements can be made," &c. 

" Joliet is a manufacturing city," said 
Alderman Rennit, ''and most of our 
factories have been shut down for several 
months. We have put as many men on 
the streets as possible and have estab- 
lished a depot where food is given to 
those who need it, but the situation must 
be bettered soon or there will be great 
want and sufferings" 

Joliet manufactures wire and steel. 
And while the friends of England in this 
country hold that any one who makes 
anything here that can be made in Eng- 
land is a robber, they are particularly 
opposed to the manufacture of iron, as 
England wishes to monopolize this manu- 
facture in all its branches. Hence, Joliet 
is among the worst hit towns in the 
country, for all feel that our iron indus- 
try will be raided, both directly and in 
all of its adjuncts. 

When more confidence is restored, 
when the wages of labor are readjusted 
to the lower rate that now seems inevita- 
ble, unless there should be a war in 
Europe, and capital can sgain be induced 
to invest in productive works, Joliet 
should diversify its manufactures. A town 
that has but one industry is somewhat 
like a country that depends on but one 
crop, or a man who has all of his eggs in 
one basket. When the country goes 
Democratic, though wage earners in all 
industries will suffer, any industry that 
is offensive to Great Britain, its manu- 
facturers, traders or backers, will be 
seized with the worse panic, and men em- 
ployed in such indnstry will suffer the 
greatest reduction in their wages. So that 
with several industries in a town the 
want will not be so extreme. 



The trade statistics of G^ermany for 
1892 show receipts of 80.644 tons of 
American petroleum at Dantzic, as 
against 14,755 tons in 1891. This is due 
to the opening of tank establishments at 
Dantzic, which is the main trading place 
in petroleum for all Eastern Germany. 
At Aix-la-Chapelle it is believed that the 
American Petroleum Company is " work- 
ing to establish a monoi>oly to supply all 
G^e^many with petroleum." This had 



caused considerable depression in the 
wood trade, because the duty on barrels 
favored the importations in tank ships^ 
which " the Americans avail themselves 
of," and it is now desired to repeal the 
duty on barrels. 



The Alkali Union. 



Visitors to the World's Fair who cross 
the bridge from thelnorth end of the 
Electricity Building and enter the build- 
ing devoted to the liberal arts by the 
main traverse aisle, will see to their 
right, under the sign Alkali Union, a 
pair of clasped hands. So many of our 
I>eople have had their minds so thor- 
oughly occupied in denouncing Amer> 
ican trusts, which they must admit often 
result in a reduction of prices, and have 
been so often told that there are no trusts 
in Free-Trade England, that few will 
think the clasped bands t)etoken anything 
more than British love for customers. 

A comment, however, in Industries and 
Iron, a JLiondon techniv:al paper, on the 
Report of Her Majesty's Chief Alkali 
Inspector, takes a different view of this 
question from that inculcated by papers 
here in the employ of British interests. 
The above mentioned paper says : ** Mr. 
Fletcher, on the whole, seems to think 
that the Alkali Union has been a good 
thing for this country, for although the 
quantity of alkali manufactured has 
diminished, the pr^ce obtained per unit 
has been higher, thus making the differ- 
ence between carrying on the work at a 
prc^t instead of a loss. 

On another page, giving Mr. Fletcher's 
rei)ort, we find that the tons of salt util 
ized by the alkali trade of the tJnited 
Kingdom were, for the years mentioned, 
as below : 



1800. 
855,029. 



1891. 
846.891. 



180S. 
824,490. 



A loss of 80,589 tons. This table is fol- 
lowed by the assertion, " This is mainly 
due, we believe, to the increased price 
which the United Alkali Company has 
demanded for its finished products, and 
which has caused a tailing off in the ex- 
port trade." 

It is noticeable in this connection that 
our duties on alkalies have never been fully 
Protective and ' ' bleach " is free. Hence 
there is no competition in this country 
that amounts to much. If we stood in 
the alkali trade as we stand in the iron 
trade, where England cannot control our 
prices nor greatly influence them, she 
might combine to restrict production and 
advance prices, as she seems to have done 
to some extent in the iron trade, without 
injuring us. But controlling ore prices 
as she does, any such increase of price is 
injurious. The difference between a do- 
mestic and a foreign trust which restricts 
production to raise prices is that in the 
case of the domestic trust the money is 
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retained in the country and no part of it 
goes to enrich foreigners or their agents. 



"* Seience and Nature Face to Face." 



This is where Sir George Elliot, Bart., 
says his proposed great Coal Trost, with 
a capital of 9560,000,000, will haye science 
and natore in England. While science 
and nature are contemplating each other 
the inyestor is invited to contemplate 
"the remaining £11,876,000 ($66,610,000) 
represents roughly the profits which may 
be made by the present system of work- 
ing by the coal lessees.'* 

England must have adopted Protec- 
tion! Every ''intelligent*' man knows 
that trusts are impossible under Free- 
Trade. All <* thinkers'* say so. To be 
sure, there is the Trust in Salt and the 
one in Alkalies ; they, however, do not 
count. But the English papers seem 
afraid that this proposed Coal Trust will 
not be satisfied with what Sir George 
states is the present average profit, nearly 
20 per cent., but will put up prices as the 
Salt and Alkali Trusts have done. " The 
proposal, in brief, is to form the whole of 
the coal business of the United Kingdom 
into a united liability company," as 
tersely stated by one of our English con- 
temporaries. 

In the service of the Salt Union the 



''Tin Plate Liars." 



The BtUletin of the American Iron and 
Steel Association prints the following 
table, showing our production of tin 
plates and teme plates by quarters during 
the two fiscal years ending June 80, 1898, 
from the ofiftcial statistics furnished by 
Col. Ira Ayer, the special agent of the 
Treasury Department : 

Founds. 
Ji 

Ji 

Jt 

04 
Jfl 

A] 

Total for tint year 18,646,719 

Total for second year 9e,8l9jf(B 

Total for both years Il3.465.82l 

The production by quarters is drawn 

graphically by the American Economist 

in the pyramid below : 



.. 1.400,891 

.. 8,800.286 

.. 8,300,761 
10.Ki8 725 

.. 10,766,481 

.. 20,666,880 

.. 80,618,587 



July 1, 1801, 



to 



September 80, 1801. 



October 1, 1801, to December 81, 1801. 



January 1, 1802, 



to 



March 81, 1«02. 



April 1, nffi, to June 80, *82. 



I 



July I, IfiOS, to September 80, 1802. 



world has ever seen. Surprise has often 
been expressed that the opposition to the 
establishment of a tin plate industry here 
was so much greater than to the estab- 
lishment of the Bessemer steel industry. 
There are two reasons for this: The 
Welsh monopolists have been for some 
time distributing a portion of the shares 
for new tin works in this country, a pre- 
caution that the English rail makers did 
not take. And tbe entire loss of trade 
with this country in steel rails has taught 
both the English manufacturers and their 
agents here, the importers, an impressive 
lesson. 

The 118,465,921 pounds of tin and teme 
plates manufactured in this country dur- 
ing the two years in which the McEinley 
tariff has been operative have been ef- 
fective not only in reducing the profits 
of the Welsh monopolists, but also in 
furnishing employment to labor in this 
country, with its consequent market to 
our farmers, and reducing the amount cf 
^Id that could be called out of this 
country in payment of foreign indebted- 
ness. All. have seen the disadvantages 
following scarce money during the last - 
fiv^ or six months. 

Secretary Carlisle and his master are 
torturing every law to not only prevent 
any increase in the employment of labor 
in this country or the retention of money 



October 1, 188^ to December 81, 1888. 



January 1, 1886, to March 81, 1808. 



April 1, 1888, to June 80, 1888. 



The production by years is also delineated on a smaller scale : 



1801. 



Year .ending June 80, 1888. 



duty on salt will be reduced and the same 
good offices will be done to the Alkali 
%rust. Does any one believe that Chair- 
man Wilson will delay taking the duty 
off from coal produced by an English 
united liability company? 



The Government of the colony of Vic- 
toria in Australia has recently placed a 
contract for 5,000 tons of raib with an 
English firm, and tenders have just been 
invited for 10,000 tons more of rails and 
760 tons of fish plates. Particulars can 
be ascertained from the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works at Melbourne. 



Thb well-known advertising agents, 
Messrs. Lord & Thomas of Chicago, 111., 
have just issued a small metal 6-inch 
ruler, which is ouite a curiosity. The 
same will be sent free to any of our read- 
ers who apply if they mention the fact 
that they ao so on -account of seeing this 
notice in the American Economist. 



It will be noticed, from an inspection 
of the above figures, that for the second 
year the make was 681.4 per cent., or 
almost 1}4 times greater than for the 
first year ; and that from April 1 to June 
80, 1898, the average make per month was 
about as great as the output of the entire 
year ending with June 80, 1892. 

Few industries can show such a grati- 
fying development. Our steel rail pro- 
duction did not even approximate this 
increase. In 1867 our make of Bessemer 
Fteel rails was 2,277 tons, and in the next 
year 6,451 tons, or less than three times 
as much as in the first year. Our tin- 
plate industry, on the contrary, was a 
sizable infant the first year, with 6,092 
gross tons, growing to a 44,115 ton boy in 
the next. 

This wonderful growth has been made 
in the face of the most general, stupen- 
dous and shameless mendacity that the 



here, but are absolutely trying to destroy 
this industry, to the end that more men 
may walk our streets unemployed and 
hungry, and that the Welsh tin plate 
works may continue in the future, as in 
the past, to draw from us some $80,000,000 
annually for profits, labor and materials. 



Thb Associated Chambers of Commerce 
of the United Kingdom held their au- 
tumnal meeting, September 27. at Ply- 
mouth, England, and the president. Sir 
Albert Itollit, L<L.D., M.P., in speaking 
of ''confidence returning" to Englii£ 
trade and commerce, is reported in the 
Western Morning News of Plymouth to 
have said : 

Notably io the United States the early repeal 
of Protection will be followed by an effort for 
Tariff reform. The biters have been bitten, 
and even Reciprocity has proved a failure. 
McKinleyism i 4 dooooied. (Applause.) 

Thus are the efforts of the English 
Free-Trade party in the United States to 
shift prosperity from this to the other 
side of the Atlantic being ever watched 
and appreciiated abroad. 
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The Pocket Cutlery Industry— The Formal Petition of the Farmers of Indiana Against any Change 
in the Tariff on Wool or Woolens and the Statement of the Farmers of Lon^: Island, 



Statement mode bj Mr. William F. 
Rockwell, Representing the American 
Pocket Cntlerj M annfactnrers, before 
the Ways and Means Committee of 
the Fiftj- third Congress, on Thorsdaj, 
September 14, 1898.. 

To the Honorable Ways and Means Conv , 
tnittee. House of Representatives, WasJi- 
ington, D, C, : 

We respectfully snbmit the following 
comparison of amounts and prices of 
pocket cutlery imported with quantities 
and prices of the same class of goods 
made in the United States: 



If mills were closed here, 
and all pocket cutlery im- 
ported at 50 per cent, ad 
yalorem, the revenue re- 
ceived would be but 878,761.00 

The revenue as shown above 
for past year amounts to.. 816,671.67 
The above statenient shows the condi- 
tion of the pocket cutlery trade, foreign 
and domestic, from 1882 to 1898. 

The American manufacturers were 
gradually losing their business from 1882 
to 1891 under the 60 per cent. Tariff. 

They have more than doubled their 
capacity and output since 1891. 



with American will amply confirm our 
statement. 

About 2,000 operatives are now em- 
ployed in the manufacture of pocket cut- 
lery in twenty factories in this country. 

Skilled workmen are earning from 
$2.60 to |4 per day. 

About $2,600,000 is now invested in 
pocket cutlery and lines of manufactur- 
ing auxiliary to it. 

We invite your particular attention to 
the following statements : 

The average rate of duty on dutiable 
imports is about 60 per cent. 

The average proportion of labor to cost 



1 


• 


Ratei h-g g 

Dui m 




Pp ct. 


pi 


-1 


Average ad val- 
orem rate of 
duty on total 
importations. 




Total value of 
foreign pocket 
cutlery, duty 
paid. 


1 


1888... 








$976,000.00 
1800,000.00 
1,846,900.00 
1,887,460UX) 


Percent. 
60 
60 


$4S7,60aOO 

eoo,ooaoo 

622,950.00 
668,786.00 


$1.46B,60aOO 
1,800,000.00 
1,868.860.00 
8.006,175.00 


1SI5OO.OO 
796,000.00 


188T.... 
1888.... 












18»9.... 












780,000.00 


1882 


rear endln^r July 1 : 

Valued at not more than 60 
cento per do.en 

Valued at more tban fiO 
6ent9 per dozen, and not ex- 
oeedinff il 60 per doien . ... 

Valued at more tban $1.60 
per dozen, and not exceeding 
$8 per dozen 

valued at more than $3 per 
6oten 

Total number of docens im- 
ported, 661.960, at an aver- 
age price of $1.06 per dozen. . . 

Total number of dozens 
made in the United States. 
468,760, at an average price of 
$8.:^ per dozen : 
Year ending July 1 : 

Valued at not more than 60 
cents per dozen 

Valued at more than 60 cents 
per dozen, and not exceeding 
$1.60perdozen 

Valued at more than $1.60 
per dozen, and not exceeding 
$8per dozen 

valued at more than $3 per 
dozen 


12#P. 
aid 824,809 

Wp. 
and 286,900 

$1 p. 

and 72,178 
$3 p. 

and 88,9:7 


$0.88 
1.10 

229 
6.28 

.88 

1.10 

2.29 
6.28 


81 
96 

96 

87 

81 
96 

98 

87 


$126,260.96 
260,200.17 

166,937.40 

168,022.64 

164,610.80 

824,8aU0 

214,856.96 
201,468.96 




. 
























704,480.16 


90 


680,808.96 


1.848,784.18 


UmjKOM 




661,989 




1893.... 


lit p. 
and 438JL85 

60#p. 
and »4,875 

$1 p. 

and 03,824 
$2 p. 

and 88067 






























906,2^78 


90 


816.67L07 


1,781,870^9 






Total number of dozens im- 
ported, 860.041. at an average 
price of $1.06 per dozen 

Total number of dAzeos 
made in the United States. 
6iO,U00, at an average price of 
$8.20 per dozen. 


1,600,000.00 




860,041 











Total foreign value of pock- 
et cutlery imported last 
year $906,298.72 

Approximate foreign value 
of pocket cutlery made in 
United States 842,106.00 



Total foreign value of pock- 
et cutlery consumed in 
United States $1,747,408.72 



The cost of foreign pocket knives has 
been greatly reduced since 1890, an^ the 
wages in American* factories materially 
increased. 

We have proven before that cutlery 
operatives' wages were four times greater 
in this country than in Germany, and 
more than double those paid in England. 

We believe that a glance at the average 
foreign prices per dozen as compared 



of all goods imported is now about 80 per 
cent. 

The actual proportion of labor to cost 
of i>ocket cutlery is 80 per cent. 

The average protection to labor, with 
labor cost at 80 per cent., is 1W% per 
cent. 

The protection to labor on pocket cut- 
lery, with labor cost at 80 per cent., is 
02}^ per cent. 
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To make the protection of labor em- 
ployed in the manof actore of pocket cat- 
lery eqnitable with the average dnty at 
present in force, the rate shonld average 
188)^ per cent. 

BXAMPUB. 

Average labor as 80 per cent. 

Pocket cntlery labor, 80 per cent. 

Average duty, 60 per cent. 

Shonld be on pocket cntlery, 188)^ per 
cent. 

Prior to 1891 it was practically demon- 
strated that a majority of American 
pocket . cntlery manof actnrers were los- 
ing money on a continnally decreasing 
bnsiness. 

Since 1891 the majority have been 
doing a satisfactory bnsiness, the earn- 
ings from which have been mainly nsed 
with new capital in increasing and im- 
proving factory plants. 

The foregoing comparison of foreign 
and domestic pocket cntlery interests 
woold seem to indicate that rates of dnty 
had been established whereby not only 
the largest revenue conld be realized, but 
a fairly eqnitable competition main- 
tained. 

[Signed] Wiujah F. Rockwell, 
Meriden, Conn. 
Thomas W. Bradley, 

Walden, N. Y. 
Committee Representing American Pocket 

Cutlery Manufacturers, 



States are well suited to the raising of 
sheep, providing that we can get a fair 
price for our wool and mutton; and 

Whereas, We believe that it is to the 
best interest of this country to prevent 
the Blaughter of a large proportion of the 
sheep of this country, which will be the 
certain result of a further reduction in 
the price of wool. 

We, the undersigned, farmers and wool 
growers, irrespective of party, do hereby 
petition and beg that your honorable 
body will make no change in the present 
Tariff affecting the wool and woolen 
schedule now in force. 

N, B,— Every person reoeiving this petition 
is requested to present it promptly to the 
wool growers of Us neighborhood, and when 
signed either mail direct to his Ck>ngre88man 
or to J. W. Hall, Indianapolis. If sent to 
Ckmgressman, please report. 



FARMING INTERESTS. 



Engene 
Suffolk 



WOOL AND WOOLENS. 



The famers of Indiana are cirenlat- 
lug the inclosed petition to Con- 
gress against any change in tlie 
Tariff on wool or woolens. Tliey 
hare had 10,000 printed, bnt there 
slionld be 100,000 elrcnlated 
throngli the Western States, and 
they slionld be signed and drift 
into the Halls of Congress as rapidly 
as fall the leares of the forest. 
It reads as follows : 

PetltloD. 

To the Honorable Members of the Fifty- 
third Congress of the United States: 
Whereas f As a result of a general be- 
lief that the Tariff on woolen goods will 
be reduced and wool put on the free list, 
the price of wool is now below the cost 
of production ; and 

Whereas, we believe that if wool is put 
on the free list and the Tariff on woolen 
goods materially reduced, the price of 
wool will be still lower : and 

W?iere€u, We cannot afford to raise 
wool in competition with free wool 
raised in countries like Australia, where 
the wool grower rents land from the 
GK>yemment at a less rental than we pay 
in taxes on our land, and receives Gk>v- 
ernment aid and encouragement; and 
WTiereas, The lands of these United 



Statement Made by Mr. J. 
Parker of Shelter Island, 
County, N T., to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the Fifty- third Congress. 

To the Hon. W. L. Wilson, Chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, House 
of Representatives, Washington, 2). C. : 

Please allow me, as representing the 
farmers of Suffolk County, N. Y., to pe- 
tition you not to change the existing 
duty on agricultural products. 

Potatoes, turnips, cabbage, cauliflower, 
onions, poultry, eggs, hay and garden 
seeds ^re our principal crops and New 
York City our principal market. 

Potatoes, I may say, are our chief money 
crop. On account of the dry weather 
this year we have only half a crop, and 
have sold so far at an average of about 
70 cents per bushel. Last year our aver- 
age price was about 60 cents per bushel. 

There were imported during the year 
ending June 80, 1893, at the port of New 
York, 2,250.092 bushels that sold at an 
average of $1.65 per barrel, as estimated 
by the dealers and commission men. The 
importation extended from December 
until June, and if not profitable it would 
have stopped. Deducting the duty, about 
68 cents per barrel sack, the potatoes 
sold at 88 cents per bushel. If you de- 
duct 8 cents ocean* freight, sack 2 
cents, freight and handling to port of 
shipment 8 cents, you have 20 cents 
for the English, Scotch or German 
farmer. 

These importations occurred during the 
winter and spring months and come in 
direct competition with our potatoes 
that have been kept over in collars at 
considerable expense, waste, &c. 

The acreage in potatoes on Long Isl- 
and has increased fully 10 per cent, in 
the past two years. 

Importations from Cuba, 14,642 bushels 
of potatoes; Bermuda, 72,147, sold at an 



average of |6 per barrel. Part of them 
sold as high as $14 per barrel ; part at 
$8.25. It was these low-priced potatoes 
that hurt our market for Long Island 
potatoes. It also hurt the Florida and 
G^rgia growers. They sent to New 
York aty 82,000 barrels that sold at an 
average of 1 8.25 per barrel. 

We cannot raise potatoes in Suffolk 
County for less than 50 cents per bushel. 
We beg your honorable committee not 
to reduce the duty on potatoes. 

The acreage planted to Ruta Baga tur- 
nips is not one-quarter what it was 20years 
ago, and we are being driven out of our 
own market. New York City, by the for- 
eign products. 

Three hundred and sixty thousand bar- 
rels of Canadian turnips were sold in New 
York City during the winter and spring 
of 1892-98 at an average of 65 cents per 
barrel. Three-quarters of the Long Island 
crop was allowed to rot in the fields, as 
it would cost us 20 cents per barrel sack 
freight, 7 cents cartage, 6 cents for sack 
and 10 per cent, commission ; about 40 
cents expense, besides labor. 

The freight from Gait, Hamilton and 
other inland points in Canada is 7 cents 
per bushel to New York City. 

A change of duty from 25 per cent, ad 
valorem to a specific duty of 15 cents per 
bushel might keep this industry from be- 
ing crushed out of existence. 

Brussels sprouts from France and Spain 
about supply our market. The crop re- 
quires a large amount of labor. That is 
cheap in France and Spain. From sev- 
eral hundred acres planned in the two 
eastern towns of Stiffolk County eight 
years ago less than 40 acres are planted 
this year. 

The ad valorem duty of 25 per cent, is 
not Protective. A specific duty of 8 cents 
per pound might enable us to compete. 

Cabbage is one of Long Island's main 
crops. The acreage \«as increased 80 per 
cent, the past year in Suffolk County 
alone. The dnty of 8 cents per head is 
not prohibitory. Only the larger heads 
of cabbage are sent over, weighing 12 to 
18 pounds each, an average barrel of such 
cabbage paying a duty of 88 cents. 

In 1891 there were imported 748,249 
heads at a value of |47,271.88. In 1892 
80,476 heads at a value of $1,882.40. 

We pray you not to reduce the duty on 
cabbages. 

Sauerkraut, a product of cabbage, is 
imported duty free. A duty of 1 cent 
per pound would enable it to be made in 
this country. 

Cauliflower. Prior to 1885, three-quar- 
ters of the entire product of the United 
States was grown in the two eastern 
towns of Suffolk County. The importa- 
tion of cauliflower in salt or brine from 
Germany caused a reduction in acreage, 
until in 1888 only 160,000 barrels of the 
fresh article were sent to the New York 
market, with no demand at the pickle 
houses for it to salt, except at 1 cent 
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per pound— a price impossible to raise it 
for. The acreage has decreased until hi 
1892 less than 02,000 barrels were sent to 
maricet. This year the acreage has in- 
creased 10 per cent. . but the dry weather 
has cut the crops off one-half. To supply 
this deficiency it is to be imported from 
Bngland. 

** There is a movement on foot to ship 
cauliflower to this country from England, 
where it is abundantly ndsed. The out- 
look here at present is unfavorable for a 
good crop. Long Island reports a short 
yield owing to severe drought."— From 
*' Fruit Trade Journal,'' September 9, 
1898. 

The duty on this product is not enough 
to protect it, and is far from being pro- 
hibitory. 

Onions are grown in considerable quan- ^ 
titles. The average price for two yeard 
past was about $2 per barrel. The duty , 
of 40 cents per bushel does not shut out 
the foreigner, and is no more Protection 
than the crop needs, if to be grown at all 
in this country. The importation of 
onions from Spanish and other Mediter- 
ranean ports, especially Egypt, is assum- 
ing vast proportions. 

There were 290,000 crates Bermuda 
onions imported this past year, and they 
sold at an average of $1.50 per crate. 

Cuba sent us 80,000 crates, selling at 
|2.12>i per crate. 

Egypt sent us many onions, 21,000 bags, 
112 lbs. each, on one steamer. They were 
sold at auction in one day. You can im- 
agine if that hurt our market. 

Eggs. The increase of price to the 
Long Island farmer the past two years 
has been from 2 to 3 cents per dozen on 
eggs, a fact noticed by them and fully ap- 
preciated. 

Chickens (sprhig) have also increased 8 
to 4 cents per pound, and farmers are in- 
creasing the number of fowls kept. 

The duty should not be reduced on 
these articles. 

Garden seed growing is an important 
industry in Suffolk County. But the rais- 
ing of seeds by the farmers is confined, 
at the present time, almost entirely to 
cabbage seed, for which we have a noted 
reputation as *• Long Island grown seed." 
The acreage is increasing yearly. 

For the growing of beet, carrot, onion 
and other seeds it is impossible to con- 
tract with the agents of the seed houses 
at prices that would be profitable to the 
grower. 

They say they can import at prices of- 
fered. 

The farmers of Suffolk County, through 
their humble representative, earnestly re- 
quest that no reduction be made in the 
agricultural schedule, and that the duty 
on Brussels sprouts and turnips be in- 
creased, and that a specific duty be put on 
sauerkraut, as hereinbefore set forth. 
Very respectfully, 

J. EuasNB Parkbr. 
Bbbltxr Island, Suffolk Co., N. Y. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



In this department of the American Bcono- 
M 1ST we hope to find room for all oommunica- 
tioDA A free disouislon and interchanffe of 
views among the memben, teoretartes, corre- 
spondents, and friends of Thi Amirioan Pro- 
TBGTiya Tariff Lkagub will prove an Interest- 
Inir feature of the paper and be conducive of 
much good. We do not, of course, hol^ our- 
selves responsible for the views expressed by 
our correspondents. 

Protection Id Scotland— StrllLes In 
Ensland« 

(From our Special London Correspondent.) 
Editor American Economist. —It is 
sometimes said that the English people 
don't want Protection, but judging from 
scenes which were enacted yesterday at 
Peterhead, in Scotland, I think it mnst 
be admitted that the Scotch people not 
only want Protection, but are determined 
to have it. A steamer arrived there 
August 1, laden with barrels of Swedish 
manufacture, and directly dawn broke aU 
the coopers in the town turned out to 
take possession of the vessel and send hex* 
back from whence she had come. Several 
thousands of people Were engaged in the 
operation of boarding the ship and get- 
ting her away, when ultimately thei>ollce 
interfered. The women in the crowd 
were particularly violent and knives 
were flourished in a threatening manner. 
Ultimately the vessel hoisted Swedish 
colors, thus placing herself under the 
control of the Government. The men 
pay that the importation of foreign bar- 
rels will deprive them of their winter 
bread. They will, no doubt, secure the 
support of the Protectionist party in 
Parliament. Another vessel laden with 
foreign barrels lies in the bay, but is 
afraid to come into harbor. 

The strike among the coal miners goes 
on increasingly, and at present there is no 
chance of the dispute being settled. It 
would be well for American miners to 
note the facts of the case, because it has 
a direct bearing on the question of Free 
Trade versus Protection. The masters 
want to reduce the men's wages by 25 
per cent, below those ruling in 1888. At 
the best of times the work is very hard 
and extremely dangerous, while the pay 
is comiMuratively poor. The secretary of 
the Coal Porters* Union reckons that 
about half of the men only earn |5 per 
week, the rest receiving from |1.75 to 
$2.50 a week. These men have such a 
hard struggle for existence that they 
have to call in the aid of their wives and 
daughters, who all work under the most 
unsuitable conditions — conditions which 
are certainly of a degrading description. 
The fear of the men is that foreign coal 
will be imported into England and that 
consequently they will be beaten in the 
contest they are now engaged upon. 

We have no Tariff to keep coal out of 
the country (of course xmder normal con- 
ditions we should not import any quantity, 
although I am quite aware that we hxve 
imported American coal) and therefore 



the poor miners are desperately afraid that 
German fuel will be sent here to starve 
them into surrender. It should be re. 
membered that the employers are trying 
to reduce wages ; the men are not strik- 
ing for more pay. The masters say they 
can't afford to pay more because German 
iron is now being sent into England (duty 
free) at prices which cut against Engliidt 
manufacturers; therefore, to maintain 
our iron trade and many other industries 
the wages of the operatives have to be 
cut down. It is sacrilege to talk about 
putting a tax upon the foreign goods 
which swamp this country and keeping 
them out in that way, at the same time 
maintaining the price of wages— which 
every one knows is low enough in England. 
London, England, August 5, 1893. 

T¥here the Money Is. 

Editor American Economist : There 
are no manufacturers of aoy account in 
our town, but we now have the glorious 
time sought after by the Free-Traders at 
the last election. I grin and bear it with 
mingled pleasure and contempt — ^pleasure 
at the thought that Free-Traders may 
learn to acquire some sense, and con- 
tempt for the foolish theories advanced 
by them during the last campaign. The 
trouble now is in the fear that the Demo- 
crats will be true to their platform and 
doctrines, ^nd I think the following argu- 
ment is convincing : 

I have in my possession a large fire and 
burglar proof safe. Before the financial 
panic I had no money in it except a small 
amount of my own. Since the banks 
began to fail, my neighbor merchants and 
farmers have been continually urging me 
to let them place their money in my safe 
for security, and I have i^ermitted them 
to do so, xmtil now, in this little town of 
400 souls, I have in my safe their hoarded 
money, that will foot up at least $12,000, 
simply put there for safe keeping, as I am 
not a banker at all, and could not use a 
dollar of it in the banking business. It 
is probably the same elsewhere, and this 
easily accounts for what has become of 
the medium of exchange. It is not caused 
by scarcity of money at all, but from ab- 
solute f ea*" of the Free-Trade policy of 
our GK>verDment. Hide your money and 
keep it, is the cry. C. R. Mitchell. 

Statb of Kansas, September IH, 1898. 

Sternal VlsUanee Is Needed. 

Editor American Economist: Since 
the last election I have felt discouraged 
and disheartened and had about con- 
cluded to let the Free-Traders run our 
country to destruction without another 
public protest from me. I waded, wal- 
lowed and slept in slush and mud in the 
South to help save our glorious flag from 
dishonor and destruction in 1864-65, and 
to hand down to posterity a country un- 
divided, a flag redeemed from dishonor. 
And now to see a large portion of respect- 
able citizens join to place in power the 
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same element that made sach herculean 
efforts to destroy that same -Goyemment 
and flag, is, indeed, disconraging and dis- 
heaitening. 

But war has always existed between 
good and evil, right and wrong, liberty 
and slavery ; and, I suppose, such war is 
ineyitable and eternal, and only the craven 
coward will fold his hands and look 
calmly on and say, **let others fight it 
out.*' 

The AifEBiCAN PBOXKcnvB Tariff 
LsAOUB is doing a grand and glorious 
work for the upbuilding of our glorious 
country, and the uplifting of the toiling 
masses. We were, under the McEinley 
Tariff, marching right along to higher 
and greater prosperity than any other 
nation ever dreamed of. Every word 
McKinley utters has the true ring of the 
honest, honorable, far-seeing, statesman 
and lover of his country and of the labor- 
ing classes. But those same laboring 
classes will be led by demagogues, filli- 
busters and mugwumps who are working 
for self and not for country, and who do 
not care a fig for the prosperity of laborer 
or country if they can succeed in their 
own selfish schemes and purposes. The 
last campaign enforces and emphasizes 
that eternal truth, that eternal vigilance 
is the price of prosperity as well as lib- 
erty. R. Ti. Taylor. 

Wellsbobo, Ind., August 30, 1893. 



Tbe SeDslble Vle^iv. 

Editor American EooNOMiST : Though 
we are retail and wholesale druggists and 
dealers in manufacturers' supplies and are 
not manufacturers to any ext^t, of 
course, when manufacturers are dull in 
this section and only running one-half 
and two-thirds time, our volume of busi- 
ness and our profits decrease. If wage 
earners do not get full days' and full hours' 
work, we suffer with the rest. 

L. D. MUNSON, 
Teasurer Apothecaries^ Hall Co. 

Watbbfobd, Ck>NN., September 11, 1898. 



G«Deral Dlssatlsfketloni. 

There never was in all the days of my 
recollection such general dissatisfaction 
and complaint against any political party 
or administration as there is far and near 
against the present administration of 
Qrover Cleveland and his party. Persons 
of every occupation, of every political 
party, of every race and every profession 
are complaining bitterly against Grover, 
and no longer ago than last Saturday did I 
hear three old Union soldiers, all Demo- 
crats, however, declare in public that if 
ihe Democrats in Congress repealed the 
Pension act of June, 1890, at the present 
seedott of Congress, they never would 
vote for another Democrat as long as they 
lived. I yenture the assertion that if 
th^e was an election to be taken to- 
morrow for President of the United 
States the Democratic party would be 



sw^t from the face of the earth, as a 
political party. 

R. F. Davis, Cor. A. P. T. L. 
Elizabeth, W. Va. 

IfOur T¥ases In EDsland« 

(From Our Special London Correspondent,). 
LoNDOir, September 15, 1898. 
We are now experiencing some of the 
effects of low wages in the shape of ter- 
rible strikes and industrial prostration. 
Why is it that the present great strike in 
the English coal trade has arisen ? Simply 
because the Free-Trade colliery owners 
want to grind wages down to the very 
lowest level upon which human beings 
can live. The men have fought, and 
some of them are still fighting, with des- 
peration against the reduction of 25 per 
cent, which is claimed by the masters. 
One great fear of the men throughout 
this contest has been that coal would be 
imported from the Continent into Eng- 
land, as this being a Free-Trade country, 
it would come in free of duty. We have 
not had such a terrible time in this coun- 



ohildren attend the schools too weak to le«m, 
and women tramp from village to villaae 
b^ging for money or bread. 

That is the condition of the nuning 
districts in England to-day, and it is 
produced by the miserable Free-Trade 
system of beatii^ wages down to starva- 
tion point. The great colliery owners 
must supply the big iron masters with 
cheap fuel to enable them to compete 
with cheap imported metaLs which come 
into this country duty free. G^erman 
metal goods are sent into England cheai)er 
than they can be produced at home, and 
these strikes and cutting down of wages 
are all caused by this constant endeavor 
to compete with the cheap (German 
goods, whereas if we had a duty the man- 
ufactures would be kept out or would 
otherwise compete on reasonable terms. 

The Board of Trade in London has re- 
cently examined the books of the North- 
umberland colliery owners, and from the 
stattistlcs which these officers have com- 
piled I am able to give the following 
data respecting wages : 



Hewers^ Wages. 
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ttj for m&ny years past. Whole districts 
in England and Wales are like provinces 
in open rebellion. There are marchings 
of the men and counter marchings of 
troops. A few days ago a huge mob of 
desperate and hungry men seized upon 
and fired some collieries in Yorkshire, 
and drove the police away in confusion, 
and showed fight to the military. The 
latter body advanced upon them and 
fired, killing three persons and wound- 
ing very many more. Now, all this oc- 
curs in happy Free-Trade England ! 

The following passage appeared in the 
London Daily News of September 7, a 
journal bitterly hostile to Protection : 

Never was there such an industrial war in 
England; never was there such destitution 
and never such a mass of inflammable disoon- 
ter t in the very heart and center of the land, 
Relief committees* and soup kitchens are un- 
ceasingly at work throughout the strike areas. 
Bread is distributed and fought for by famish- 
ing men a«d women, and gardens and orchards 
A>bbed in the frantic search for food. Hungry 



I According to these figures— and they 

'are strictly accurate— the Northumber- 
land miners who do the actual hewing of 

I the coal receive from 6 shillings and 4 
pence ($1.68) to 6 shillings and 10>i pence 
(|1.71) per day. The masters are now 
trying to knock one-quarter of this wage 
off, and in many cases the men have had 
to submit. Even if a man work all day 
(at least eight hours) he can now only 

'earn $1.16, and very likely he only has 
work for four days a week. How would 
American miners like to receive, say, |6 
for six days* work? Oh I but, says the 
Free-Trader airily, the cost of living in 
England is lower than in America. Is 
it ? I should like that same 'Free-Trader 
to come here and try it. Considering 
that we get most of our foodstuffs from 
the States, (Sae can't see how we are go- 
ing to get it cheaper here than the people 
do on the spot of production. 

Speaking from long experience of life 
in England and In America, I can say 
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that the assertion that living is very 
cheap in England and dear in America is 
all bogey. It is one of those very real 
falsehoods which the Free-Traders have 
promulgated to suit their own purposes. 
In a future letter I will give the exact 
prices of goods in England, so that Amer- 
ican readers can see and judge for them- 
eelves. ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Tbe ColnmblaD Exposition. 

Editor American Economist : Just 
home from ten days at Chicago, the great 
exposition being the central attraction. 
Any detailed description of this world's 
exhibit of the products of industry and 
art is impossible. Only a general idea 
can be given. No reports of newspaper 
correspondents, no pictorial views of 
buildings and scenery, are up to the won- 
derful facts one sees there. All descrip- 
tion is faint beside the reality. The 
grounds on the lake shore give pure air 
and coolness, cable cars and railroad 
trains give easy access from the heart of 
the city, charges at hotels and houses and 
restaurants are reasonable and the peo- 
ple on the grounds well behaved, as 
though lifted above rudeness by the en- 
nobling influence of the wonders around 
them. Space is ample. One day when 
there were 176,000 in attendance there 
was no crowding. The buildings are of 
great size, finely designed, and all have 
wide spaces of grass and trees and broad 
walks around them. Lakes and lagoons, 
fed from the great lake, reach far into 
the grounds, with boats plying con- 
stantly. Standing near one of these 
sheets of water, and taking in the view 
of domes and spires and* i>orticoes on 
either side, gives a sight of beautiful ar- 
chitecture and fine adornment and im- 
posing size such as cannot be seen in 
this land at one view, and probably in 
no other country— the Hall of Manufact- 
ures and Liberal Arts covering 88 acres, 
reaching far in the distance. 

The streets of State buildings and of 
foreign commissioners' quarters, are 
noble and attractive. At the building of 
the Haytian Republic is the rusty old 
anchor that did service on the ** Santa 
Maria," the fiagship of Columbus four 
centuries ago. Go and lay your hand on 
it, and feel that you are thus near the 
great G^enoese navigator. 

The products of field and forest, of 
mine and mill and machine shop, are in 
great variety ; the halls of Horticulture 
and Agriculture vast in size, rich in 
beauty, and suggestive of great useful- 
ness. Spending a month at the Centen- 
nial in Phihftdelphia in 1876, 1 could see 
large improvement in iron and steel, and 
in their more varied products better 
work at less cost to the buyer. 

In the Manufactures Building the home 
exhibit of woolens, worsteds, silks and 
cottons filled a space of about 200 x 400 
feet, showing the same growth in variety 
and excellence, with the same lower cost 



to the consumer. The whole American 
exhibit is indeed a great object lesson of 
the results and b^iefitsof Protection to 
home industry. 

Of the foreign exhibits it can only be 
said that they are of signal interest, from 
the substantial products of Great Britain 
and Germany, and the fine results of 
French skill, to the quaint and curious 
products of our Oriental brethren in Asia. 

The Woman's Building (designed by a 
woman architect) is one of the finest on 
the grounds, and is a center of attraction 
to many intelligent people. On its upper 
fioor are large dining halls and balconies, 
where 4,000 people are fed daily— whole- 
some food nicely prepared and at fair 
prices being the rule. The Midway 
Plaisance has its curious exhibits of 
customs and costumes from many 
lands. 

The congresses in great halls of the 
city, with free admission to the discus- 
sions of important subjects, are a new 
and highly instructive feature of the 
exposition. 

This brief hint and glimpse must suf- 
fice. Its lesson is : Be sure and visit the 
exposition, far the greatest ever held in 
this country or probably in any land. 

G. B. S, 

Detroit, Mich., September 2, 1898. 

Free-Trade Besnlto. 

Editor American Economist : In Chi- 
cago last week there were riotous troubles 
on the lake front, a strong police force 
being needed to disperse a lawless crowd. 

The better sort of the labor element had 
no part in the riots, and did all possible to 
prevent them ; but Poles. Italians and 
others made the vain efifort to gain their 
wishes by rebellioa against law aud order. 
Speeches were of a violent character to 
this crowd, of a different character to the 
better sort ; but none touched on the real 
cause of trouble, none told why 100,000. 
workmen are now unemployed there (a 
newspaper estimate, rather overstated I 
judge). 

Henry George repeated his nonsense, 
that "while the rich are grov^ng richer, 
the poor are growing poorer," and said he 
had long expected tnis trouble, and Dr. 
McGlynn talked about land taxation, both 
advising peace and order. Bishop Tal- 
lows gave good advice, but no one touched 
the root of the matter. 

A year ago the Sherman law was in 
force, but the unemployed* were few. 
Why so many now ? 

I talked with an intelligent man one 
day at dinner, probably a master work- 
man, starting no theories, but trjring to 
get his views. He said : " The firm that 
employed me had orders largely over 
$100,000 in amount. They filled them, no 
more came in, and of course they stopped 
and I went out June 4th, and have done 
nothing since, and I am one of thou- 
sands." 

Why the stoppage of orders ? Currency 
troubles had their part, doubtless, but 
something was deeper. The fear of Tariff 
reform, looking toward Free-Trade, is the 
root of the matter, and no currency re- 
form win heal that deep cancer. 



Let it be known that the present Tariff 
will stand fire vears, and in two months 
three-fourths of the unemployed in Chi- 
cago would be at work at fair wages. 
Let Congress ent^ upon this misnamed 
Tariff rdorm, and how can there be em- 
ploy for them ? On a national adminis- 
tration pledged to oppose Protection rests 
this grave responsibility. 

The lax administration of our emigration 
laws, admitting Italian desperadoes and 
other barbarians, is another cause of the 
troubles. G. B. 8. 

DxTBOiT, Mich., September 2, 1886. 



The World's Fair a Sncoess, but it 
Will Soon Close Its tiates Forever. 



The grandest exhibition of oar time iCod poe- 
sibly for many geDeracions to come will boon 
be brought to an end. 

There remains but one month in which to 
visit this marvelous gathering of all the Worid^s 
Productions, and everybody should strain a 
point to go to Chicago. 

The railroad fare heretofore hat been con- 
sidered a hindrance to all claMee, but this has 
all been changed, and on the following days in 
October the West Shore Raihxxul will run high- 
class excursions on its fast express trains in 
through cars at one-half its lowest fare, «. e., 
$17.00 from New York to Chicago and retnm, 
and proportionately lower rates from points 
along its line. These magniflcent excursion 
trains will be in charge of an agent whose duty 
it is to care for the Interests of the company's 
patrons en route, to furnish detailed intavia- 
tion as to the accommodations obtainable in 
Chicago, and to point out the historic points 
along the grand old Hudsoa and through the 
picturesque Mohawk VaUey. 

These trains will leave Franklin street, New 
York, at 10 a. m., and West Forty-seoood 
street at 10.10 as follows : Wednesday, October 
4 ; Tuesday, October 10 ; Saturday, October 
14 : Thursday, October 19, and the last, Mon- 
day, October 28. 

If our readers will Just take trouble to call 
at any West Shore office they will be received 
with the usual courtefly that cluuracterisee the 
employees of this superb route (over which a 
journey of the kind referred to can be made 
with considerable ease, owing to the fact that 
the Management of the West Shore Railroad 
has spcaed no expense to make it the easiest 
running and safest road in the world), and fur- 
nish any information detdred appertaininflr to 
this tiip.—4dv. 
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PRINCIPLES OF THE AMERICAN: PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE. 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tariff 
League, as expressed in Article II. of its Constitution, is, by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low standard of wages prevailing in 
other countries ; that this is a government by the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powers; 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high standard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not only the industrial growth of the Republic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of its citizens^are promoted 
by 9l Judicious Protective Tariff The recent report of the United 
States Labor Commission snows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage-earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
effort afforded by a high standard of wages. 

It aflSrms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, will enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which manv of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli- 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and -upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fruits of American 
labor, employed under free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally, The Amerfoan Protective TtrifT League proposes a unioa 
and organization of all industrial workers of America in defense, 
and for the elevation, of the Amerioai standard of wages, living 
and self-government. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeils to all who share in 
the trials and achievements of America^ industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-payers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS.—Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em- 
ployers or employed. The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make^known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thoreby to limit the importation of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and broaden the fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the policy which it advocates. 

-ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and T^ritory of the Union, with a 
Vice-President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — ^Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League, 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price ' to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addressed to him, or to the General Secre- 
ury, at the office of The League. 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The League or to obtain inf onna* 
tion of its plans and purposes. 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL OFFICERS 

OF THB 

imeriean Protective Tariff Leagne. 

AliABAIHA. 

STEPHEN N. NOBLE, Vie&'Pres'i Ironton 

ARIZONA. «. , ^ , 

B. B. MORRISON, Fice-Pref't St.John^B 

B. W. NELSON, State See St. Jt>hn*8 

ARKANSAS „ ^ ^ 

J. J. SUTTON, SitaU See Hot Springs 

CALIFORNIA. ^ ,^ , 

A. S. HALLTDTE, VicePres'L San Franoisoo 

GEO. C. HICKOX, Stale See San Francisco 

COLORADO ^ ^, 

A. H . DANFORTH, Viee-Fres't Pueblo 

WM.MILHKEM, State See Trinadad 

DBLAWARB. ^^, , _^ 

FRED. E. BACH, StaU See Wilmington 

FLORIDA. , _„ 

J. C. GREELEY, V<ce-Pre«'t Jacksonville 

B. n. SHU BY, State See JaoksonvUie 

GEORGIA. 

J. F. HANSON, Vice-/TeH't Macon 

ILLINOIS. ^, 

WM. PENN NIXON, Kice-iYe«'t Chicago 

1. a COPE, State See Streator 

INDIANA. 

JOHN C. NEW, Viee-Preet. Indianapolis 

F. J. VAN y ORHIS, SiaU See, . . .Indianapolis 
IOWA. _ „ _^ 

JOHN H. GEAR, Viee-PreaH BurliMrton 

WM. H. FLEMING, State See Des Moines 

KANSAS. ^ . 

WILLIAM B. STONE, Viee-Pre$H> Galena 

J. G. WOOD, State See Topeka 

KENTUCKY. , ^ _,„ 

SILAS F. MILLER, Fice-Prat Louisville 

J. F. BUCKNBR, JR., State See LoulsviUe 

LOUISIANA. 

JOHNT. WHITE, StaU See Jeanerette 

MAINE. « .. ^ ^ 

JAS. H.MoMULLAN, Viee-Pree't... .Biddeford 

CHARLES H . MOSES, State See Biddeford 

MARYLAND. 

JAMES A. GARY. Vice-PreeH Baltimore 

CHAS. E.COFirTN, State See Muirklrk 

MASSACHUSETTS. ^ ^ 

HENRY F. COB, State Sec Boston 

MICHIGAN. ^ , 

F. a STOCKBRIDGB, Kiee-Pre»*t... Kalamaaoo 

H.C. TILLMAN, Stote See Detroit 

MINNESOTA. 
W. D. WASHBURN. Fiee.Pre»»t.... Minneapolis 
CHAS. W. JOHNSON, State Sec.... Minneapolis 

St. Louis 

St. Louis 



.Helena 
•Helena 



. . . Fremont 
...Fremont 



.Manchester 
Concord 



.Paterson 
.Paterson 



Utica 

L. 

..Wilmington 

..WUmlngton 

'. Grand Forks 
5ec Kargo 



.Akron 
.Akron 



re... Portland 

t.. Pittsburgh 
..Pittsburgh 

...Providence 

Columbia 



Pierre 

...Tracy City 
Nash • 



§ 



CHAS. FLBTCHBRt Presldeat aad Trea«ar«r. 

Manufacturers of Worsted, Mohair and Qenapped Yarns. 



CO 



ni 



i 



WorsMd Tarat in Whiter Mixed and Vanoy Colors, on BobDlns, DnMa«r bpuois and 
YALLBY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 




▼ ▼ ^^4i^^ JLTJ 



Fine as Linen and Soft as Silk. When once worn 
no Other Muslin will be used. Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 



byllle 

Marathon 

..San Antonio 

Salt Lake City 
ialt Lake City 

*t Rutland 

. ..Montpelier 

Seattle 



atural Rridge 
Marion 

...Clarksburg 
B. I. ALLBN.. v; Grafton 

HORACE RURLEE, V<ce-Prce't Milwaukee 

F.B. PARSONS. IJ^^Sj..^.; -.MM^n 

LOUIS KlBK,StateS0e Cheyenne 



BEST-:-SIX-:-COP 

^FOB 

Machine or Hand Use. 

For Sato by DBALBBS in DRY QOOD8 and NOTlOWe 



TreiontuiSnffolk Hills, 

LOWELL, MASS. 

MANUFAOTUBXBS OF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS. 

IN ALL WEIGHTS. WIDTHS AND COLORS. 
OBMKATM Firm WLUsJsB. 

cAPiTAi^, tiyOOOte^e. 

Number of Spindles, ... 1«0,000 

Number of L«oms, - - - *»5* 

Pounds of Cotton used per week, - 800,Mt 

JL. S. OOVanz^ ^n^mmM\xrmrm 

70 KILBT 8Tm BOSTON, MASS. 

Smithy Hogg * Gardner, , 

Sellln* Ageatat 
66 ChaunoyStM Bostont Mass 



IHE KURSHEEDT MANUFAGTURIN6 
COMPANY. 

FAOT0«Bt! 
1M TO 1M eOVTH FiPTH AVIMi 
M TO M THOMPSON rTRliT. 
14S TO 14e WIST IHNITIINTH 



1M TO 1M eOVTH FIPTH AVUIUfc 
MEW VOWIC. 



L. D. BROWN ft SON, 

Macbine Twist and Sefing Silk, 

•M mmA 046 B rmmSwrnp, Wmo Torh. 



NLW BEDFORD MF6. GO^ 
ROWLAND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCR SPINNING CORP'N 

WV. D. SpWL4in>, TUMAM, STaOH V. OAKO, A«K. 

Combined Capital Stook, $2,000,000.00 
Total Spindles, - - - 140,000 

HIGH OaADC 

COTTON YARNS. 

single or Twisted, Combed or Carded. H08IBRT 
YARNS, Chain WanM, Skelni, Spools or Oops, also 
on Beams from Nos. iCPs to lOO^s. 

J. Muxxnnuuz, Ja^ Phlla. A«t., 215 Ohestaut St. 
Byron F. Caird» Selllac Affont, 

New Bedford, • Mass. 



WM. MASON MFG. CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Thread Yarns on 
Cops or Cones. 

Trtat.ASalilm/li6nt, PnpVIDEHCE, B. I. 



ORSWELL MILLS, 

FITCHBURG. MASS.. 

FINE COTTON YARNS 

In Chains, Ball Warps, Skeins, 

Single or Twisted, on Cones, Cops, 

Spools, Carded or Combed. 



•-SflSSffiStt. '^IStfe 



[arketl 



Harrison Yam & Dyeine Co.. 

PAWTUCKET, - - . . R. I. 

Manuf acturert of and I>ealers la 

COTTON YARNS, 

In AU Nombers and p/^ST COLORS 

FURNISHED ON SPOOLS. 

JACK SPOOLS, SECTION OR WEAVING BEAMS, 

AT BOTTOM PRICES. 

AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 

Pawtaekett R* I* 

Consolidation of Pawtacket Hair Cloth Gompaay, 

American Hair Clotti Padding' Comi>aaj, NattoaaT 

Hair Seating Companj, 

MAjrurACTUBKBS OF 

■•»' «~«',"f;,Ej^. ^iHr si:&. *"•■•"■• 

Qnalltjr superior io any Imported aooda. 
Krery Piece YHIIr Warraatedl. 

OaABf.as K. Femjear, Agent. 
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MULES 



LOOMS 



TiACHINE works' 

:COTTDNMACHINDrg 

TAUNTON. 



SPINNING 



MASS 



FRAMES. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built. 

We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 

GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 

HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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BRINTON/DENNEY & CO, 

Circular Rib snd SeamlMt 

Knitting Machinery, 

213 & 215 Race St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




HODGSON t^ HOLT MFC. CO., 



HOSIERY ANP HOSIERY MACHINERY, 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders. 

, SKND FOR NEW CATA LOGUE. 



FACTORIES: 



American 



CARD CLOTHING CO. 

MANUFACTUBBRS OF 

-CA_RD CUOTHIN& de%«Wn 



Surface Ground or Needle Point 



Estimates Given and Orders 
Filled Promptly at each Factory. 



Office: KNOWLES BLDG., 

WORCESTER. MASS. 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 



AXD 



GLOBE ANILINE WORKS, 

The Heller A RHerz Oe.. Proprleton. 

BJLKMMI, BjLINT, BALli BliVM. 

■■ IIAIDIN LANI, p. O. BOS SMS. NBW YORK. 

FIRTH ft FOSTER BROS., 

PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 
Oflee, isftlf OliestBBt St., Plillad«l9U»* 

fTorks: TwrlorLBtBenOd and Adams Btt., Kenslncton. 
NewTork Offloe, 881 Oansl Strest. 
Oo^oo, Woolen and Wonted Dreen Goods ; Woolen, 
Wonted rad Mixed OaMtanerae and Cloaktaigfl ^also 
Woolen, Wonted, Slubblnff Cotton, Tarn and Warp 
Dyen sad Bleaohen. 



ESTAB LISHED ISSA. 

JOHN M. 8H ARPLK88 * CO. 

MAHUTAOTVBnS OF 

Dyeioods and Dyeiood Eitnets, 

Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Cbemicals, &&, 
Ofloo, 20 tod 22 Nertk Froflt StrMt, 

PHIL.APE L.PHIA> 

THE BALLOU 

Automatio Ribbed Knlttinfl Machine. 

Built with Sectional Cam Rin? and the mo8t 
Perfect Weight Take- Up. 

Best, Btronseet and Most Durable Machine. 
Send for Price-List. 

LEWIS JONES, BBISTOL, PA. 



WARREN p, HUSB, 

LACONIA, N H., 

UANUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 

Circular Ribbed Knitting 
Machines, Winders, &e. 

CITY BUnON WORKS. 

FAOrOBT AND SALBSBOOIC, 

187 and 189 Mott 8treetp 

(Vear Brodaiei, 
WEMT YORK.. 



WILUSTON & KNIGHT CO., 

1832-THE PIONEER— 1892. 

Button HanufocturerSo 

Fa«CaHea, EASTHAMFTOH, IHASS. 

N0W York Office^ 640 Broadway. 






Buy Revolying^lat Cards 



-F&OH- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PBTTEK MACHINE WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS. MASS. 



COVEL & OSBORN, 

FALL RIVER, MASS. 

Dealers In all kind^ of 

MILL SUI^I^LIES. 

Maouftusturers of COTTON TWISTED AND 
BUAIDBD aANDINGS. 

Sole Agents for the Cook Loom Forks. 




The Diamond Ink has few equals and 
no superior. All kinds— copying and 
fluid. This ink is used in the offices of 
The American Protective Tariff 
League, and in Public Offices and Schools 
all over the Country. Diamond Cream 
Mucilage is the best sticker an earth. For 
prices, etc., address 

Diamond Ink Company, 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. 



THE FINEST AMERICAN 

CHAMPAGNE. 
Cook's Imperial 

KXTBA DBY. 

Amertean Wine Co., St Louis. 



Please mention "American Boonomlet " when answering AdvertlsementSk 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO 



L. X. 



T¥:E3 ^OLAJELJEl 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
•Tiie >VNI- OABBLE KX. ^WIRE NIKO. CO.. 

4« WUZTOJit ^mBMT. NEW TOBK. 



« 



BT THB 



if 



Blower System. 

'"" ?^,"i.i;5cr ™«i^*'"* B. F. 8TURTEVAHT COHPllMY 

BOSTON, NBW YOBK, PHIl«ADBIiPmA, CHICAGO, IiON PON, 



MMm AN UNMRALLSLBO HBCOUD OP MONK THAN Pimr YKAM. 



IN eOMKTITIVC T««T«* "HOrWIAII" ISAkWAVS AUBA*. 



NATRONA 



Tb« StrtigMt tii PirMt Alu Bade ftod tbi Mly AIib Bade freB Kryelltb AliBlaa. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

115 CHESTNUT STREET, - - . FHILADELPHIA^^ BA. 



Trump Bros. Machine Co., 

WILMINQTONt DBLAWARB, 

IfaanfMtiiren of 

SPECIAL UBHT MACHIMERr. 



OkUXogUM and Prices nudled upon ft|»plloatlon. 



The Williams Printing Co.. 

COMMIRCIAL 

Printers and Binders. 



YALLEY PAPER CO., 

HLOlLiYOBEf MASS., 

Mannf aetaren of 

n^ Grade Writhig Papers, Bonds, linens 
and Ledgers. 

«<T«lle7 Fonre" Flats, 

«Talle7 Paper Co," Haperflnee, 
«• OWV*tt»y Mllle, 18»S," Extra Saperflnee, 
«• Talley Paper Ce." lilnen Ledger, 

•• Co«M»«»«»»* Bond," 

" Ceaffreee Liaeat" 

«• Old Baffileli I.laen," 

••Freach liiaea." 

C,B.VuMCvn,TrettB, T. Hbtrt Spwcib, Ais't TreM. 

Pi<»a«e mention "Amarioan economist" when answering Advertisements. 

Digitized by 



C. H. Dexter & Sons. 

PAPBB MANinrAOTUBIBS. 

WINDSOR LOOKS, - OONN. 

White, Bnir and Mknilla Oopylnc Pepen. 
8tereoh[pe TiBueg. 
Silver Wbite Tlfline. 
White and Colored TlMiiee. 
Samples paper eent on Application. 



WARRANTED. 

Established 1843. 
Oriffioal and OdIj American Makers, 

FiSHER & NORRIS, - Trenton, N. J. 



Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of our own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at present, 
comprisin§^ everything required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

£eed & Barton, 

87 Union Square. 



<)aalit7 Gaaraateed. 

MANUFACTURING AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

MkDK BT 

Baker Castor Oil Works, 

H. J. BAKBB dc BBC, Asreata, 
9a, 9g Jc 97 Wtlllain St.. - New 7ark. 



St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 55 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

DanielGreeoftGoA 



SOLE AGENTS, 
44 East 1 4th Sti 
Vnlon Square, 
NKW YORK. 




<< 



Town tP Country 



99 



Paints, being best, are cheapest in 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. * CO., 

NEW YORK. PHILADELPHU. CINCINNATI. 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CUSSES OF WORK. < 



90 to 102 RBADB STREBT, 
NEW YORK. 



Google 
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( $2.00 A Year. 

I Single Cofy, s Cewm. 



MABNOLM METAL 

IK USB BT 

ElDTht LeadiniT CtovemmentB. 

BEST ANTI-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

High-'^peed Engine^ J>ynamo, RoUing-MiU, 8te€nn$hip, Raii- 
road, aaw'MUi, CotUm-MiU^ raper-MiU, Wooien'MiU, SUk^Mm, 
TnU'MiU, JBuMtfr- Jfill, Sugar-Mill^ JFUmr^MUi and €M Machinery 
Bearings. 



Magnolia Metal Co., 

Qwmeni and Bole llffannftM>tnrera» 

i.C^.«l:rtsm: 74 Conlandt Si, NEW YORK. 



MtMlMtirtrt tff Plain and Antowatlo 

GlKiaarRibMaiiglaGbiDery. 

nrSTONE KNmn an^ all Anillanr MMhlMnr. 

loi 606 iKh St., PhllidelpUa, PL,U.S.i 



E. TIFFANY & SONS, 

BBNIf INGTON, TT., 

"•-*?j!'^ Rib Knitting Machinery, 

FORHAKINO 

BIBBBB SHIBT ^^UFFSU BRAWBH 

BOTTOns and SHIRT 

BOBDKBS. 

Prieea and Samples apoa Applleatlan. 



BSTABLISHBB 1869. 

CHARLES COOPER'S H4CHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

Rib Mting lachlnery, leedles, Etc. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

BBSlTNTlTCa-TOlT, VT. 



C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

PAPSB MANUFACfTURlBS, 
WINDBOR LOOKS. - OOBB. 

White, Bnir and Manilla Oopylnff Papen. 



SllTer Wblte Ttanie. 
White and Ooloied TiMuea. 
Samplea paper lent on application . 



uu 44 Gfiss BHiehe d SUier Tlssia. 

Send for lamples and circular containing lea- 
tlmonlals from the largest manufacturers of 
illTenrare In the U. 8;, all of whom, prior to 
the pasMce of the If cKlnley bill, used imported 
ttsnie ezolusiTelj. 



DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO., 

44 Msrray Street, New Yerk 



LANDERSt FRARY ft CLARK, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



NBW YORK, 998 Breadway, 
OHIOAOO. 79 Lake StlrecC, 

BAH BBAWOISOO. 134 gutter %U* 



Solid Silver. 

Now in Stock, an unnsnalh 
attractive assortment of Pish 
Sets, Coffe6 and Dessert Seta ; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 



S7 Union Square. 



CSTERBROOK'S 

fc STEEL PENS. V 

Leading Not. 14,048,128, 130,135,333,161 

Far Sale hj all Btatteners. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 

W«ks. Oemden. N. J. IS John ft.. New Tort . 




KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 

BUILDBaS OF 

Open M FM LOOMS. 

ALSO 

LOOMS FOJI TAKS. 11880118 AND SUSPINDf IS, 

•ad erecy Tartotr of WesTtac Msohinnty. 

arteedferClrealar. WORCESTER, MASS. 



Crosbv Steam Gage & Valve Co., 

80LB MANUFACTURBBS OF 

• Pep Safety VaNet, 
Water Relief Velvet, 



I r: 



Stean Enf lee IMIeatert, 
SlRf le Bell Clil«e Wlilttlie, 
Oaf e Tettint Apparatat, 
Siflht Feed LeMoatert, 
Feed Water Refulatert 
And ether Speelaltlet. 
_ rerd«d GOLD XKDAL Peril, Ittt . 
Ohurk'e Linen FIro Heee and AdJaetahle 
Ceaitllnffet the beet In aee. 
Oeelen In Bnstne, Boiler and Mill SnppllM. 
9S OlilVSRBTRBBT, BOSTON, HA88. 
Btanohet : Mew York; Ohicaco { London, Bag. 



BotaMlehed 1849. 

CYRUS CURRIER * SONS, 

I Bnataee, ilnieltlna. Fr 
BlurraTereMPTanefer 



Trump Bros. Machine Co., 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 

MaBuftaotnren of 

SPeCIAL LIBHT MACHINERY. 



, -.. ^ - I%fFpf» jr«je, Jereii SiHee, 

^ataloffuet and Prioea mailed upon appUoatlon. 

MORGAN IRON WORKS 



Steam Machinery of evry 
Dasorlptlon. 



Foot ot Eut 9th Street. 



NEW YORK. 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUN. 

The saiett haatmerleat gun ever made. 
PARKER BROS., Mertden, Conn. 

Bend for Illnetrated Clre«lar 

ouldt 

Fair Exhibit, 



We would be pleased to haTe ;oa see our World's 
— "-— - ':^i«ectlonQ,lla<.iifaetarM Bids. 




The Diamond Ink has few eqnals and 
no superior. All kinds— copying and 
flnid. This ink is used in the offices of 
Thb American PROTEcnvB Tabiff 
League, and in Public Offices and Schools 
all over the Country. Diamond Crtam 
Mucilage is the best sticker on earth. For 
prices^ etc., address 



Diamond Ink 
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Wb makb Soled Siltse Omlt, aiid or but 

OSB OBADB. THAT OV STBBLUrO ^JV^l 



WUBDOM FBOM FALSI IMPBHSIOin, 



I OB n R FLATBD?'' 



A onrT 

(M7B 



Solid Silver 

Exclusively. 



nA»i 



majul 



m^r^mMJOss 



New York Yacht Club Schooner ' Prize, 
won by ** montauk." 



WHITING M'F'G CO. 

Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 1 8th Street, 

NEW YORK. 



-)XT S S (- 






O.N.T 




p,oK CIS-ATLANTIC GLOVES 
GURK 



FOR QEtmEltEK. 



FUGG 



The Best In the World. 

Oar Olores are entirelj of Cls-AtUuitli 
Manufaotiire. From the rmw skin of tin 
Kid and Goat to the flnlBhed Olorc 
every process is completed on our owl 
U premises. For sale at all first-class 01ot« 
Departments In the United States. 



ON WHITE 8POOL.8 

BSORGSiGIM, Sole Agent. 

XT IS 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 



HAND and MACHINE USE 



BtnieBto Mwed with 0. N. T. FAST BUCK 

will never ehew white on the team 

tfter heleg worn or waehed. 



UAMVWAQTUaMD OKMT At 

NEWARK. - - ^BW JERSEY. 



M2A>'ff ^ t.i >a fl A^ Uthj^ 
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PAINT «olts 

OIXON'SSILICACRAPHITE PAIflT 

Water will ran from It pare and dean. It ooTera 
doable the sorfaoe of aoy other paint, .and wUl kut 
Awr or/oe Nmes lonflrer. itqaally nsef al for any Iron 
work. Send for clrottlars. 

joa. Ddcom CnuaBUB Co., Jersey City, K, J. 

Plaase mention "American Economist" when answerljnff Advertisements, 
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McKINLEY SHOULD BE RE- 
ELECTED. 

BBASONB AESIGNBD BT THINKINa MSN OF 
ALL CLA8SBB WHY HE SHOULD AGAIN BE 
THE QOVEBNOB OF OHIO. 



Opposed to Free«Trade« 

Beoao8e be is the able champion of the 
American system *of .Protection as opposed to 
the Kngllih system of Free-Trade. Because 
under the act bearing his name the ooi^ntry 
has been more prosperous than oyer before, 
the laborer has received more for his labor, 
the farmer more for his products than for 
many years. Because his defeat would be a 
ssrious blow to every American industry. He 
is capable, qualified, honest; he has been tried 
and not found wanting. 

J. H. Hanst, Farmer. 

Calhoun, Tenk., July 26, 1S98. 

He OaTe us Free Su^ar* 

Because lie was instrumental in giving us 
free sugar, thereby reducing the living ex- 
pdues of the laborer more than if all woolen 
goods had been put on the free list. Duty 
free wocden goods would have reduced wages, 
but a bounty for producing sugar is a pre- 
mium for the wage earners. 

* J. M. Bnos. 

Boston, Maes., July 94, 1898. 

SeTen Ck^od Ones* 

The people should make a united effort to 
re-elect Governor McKinley. The welfare of 
the country depends upon it for the following 
reas(»is : First, He is eminently fitted for the 
office and has made Ohio a good Governor. 
Second, He is in favor of protecting Ameri- 
can industries and is the father of our present 
Tariff laws, which are as just as' we can ever 
get them. We must protect our industries if 
we want the people to prosper. Third, He is 
in favor of protecting Amsrioan labor and 
enacting stringent immigration laws to keep 
away the pauper immigrant and contract 
aborer. Fourth, He is oppofed to trusts and 



would favor laws to keep them in check 
Fifth, He is not in favor of demonetising sil- 
ver, the poor man's money, for as long as we 
have the gokl standard, tiie bankers make tbe 
premium and the poor man has to pay for it. 
Sixth, Because the Democratic policy is un- 
settling the business of the country. There 
are thousands of men, here who are engaged In i 
the sheep or wool industry, wfaoTOted last fall 
for Cleveland but would not vote for himnow. 
The price of wool is only thirteen cents per 
pound now. Last year it was twenty-four 
cents. The depreciation In price is due to the 
ecqMctation that wool wiU be put on the free 
list. Seventh, The people should not, if they 
have any love for the welfare oi their coun- 
try, vote for a man who wiU ui^old the 
Democratic policy. The above surely are 
reasons enough why McKinley should be re- 
elected. N. Vennioebhole, 

Justice of Averill Township. 
MAjreHBSTEB, Cal., July 20, 1888. 

A Halt In Regard to tike TarllT. 

Because he is a IVotectioniBt and stands for 
American markets for Americans. Because 
his election will show the Democrats of this 
oountoythat McEIinleyism is not dead. His 
election will have a great effect on the next 
Presidential election in 1896 and will place 
McEJnleyand'Reedattiieheadof the Repub- 
lican ticket, and it will sweep the country. If 
he'be elected it wHl cause a halt in the present 
Administration in regard to the Tariff. The 
present Administration is run by the same 
party that tried to destroy the country in 1860 
and 1861, and, instead of shooting men down, 
will starve them. I hope that the men who 
voted for a change are getting all they want 
of it H A. Abnold. 

Malden, Mass., July 25, J898. 

For tke Ck^od of America* 

Out In this part of South Carolina we can- 
not see any other way but that Wm. McKlnl^ 
should be re-elected Governor of Ohio over 
any Democrat in that State, because be is the 
embodiment of the national sentiment that de- 
mands a practical Tariff Protection for Amer- 
icai^ labor. Our goods have cost more than 
ever since Mr. Cleveland took his seat. Oh 1 
let McKinley be re-elected triumphantly. 
Chas. Bbown, Jr., Farmer and Merchant. 

Clabxmont, S. C, July 16, 1898. 

His Haass and Fame* 

His administration of the office for one term 
insures an hones t and efficient executive, pro- 
moting the best Interests of the State without 
regard to party Unes. As one of the nation^ 
foremost men, he embodies in intellectual 
power, public character and private virtues 
the qualities of a leader, whom good dtlsens 
instinctively call upon in troublous times and 
delight to honor when peace and safety are 
assured. His name and fkme throughout the 
oiviUsed world have been won as a Republi- 



can, and are identifled with the measures and 
policy of that political party. In a great 
crisis In the financial and economic affkirs of 
the country it concerns every Republican, 
and may become momentous in future cam- 
paigns, to have the State of Ohio elect a can- 
didate who typifies the achievements, the 
honesty, courage and patriotic purpose of the 
Republioan party. 

Ono Kblsbt, Attorn^ and Counsekir. 
Genesbo, N. Y., July 5, 1898. 

Croirnlng Success oftMe Admlnlstra* 
Uon* 

Because he is true to the best and noblest 
principles of a good, safe and wise government, 
and because of his ability to discern and cour- 
age to defend the cause of the laboring man. 
Weonly need refftr to the crowning success at- 
tending the Administration I He also respects 
capital and looks upon it as necessary to open 
the avenues to successful enterprise and well- 
paid labor. 

C. T. OnroBD, General Merchandise. 

GiFTOBD, Iowa, July 5, 1898. 

Homey Protection) MeKlnley* 

Because I am a native bom Buckeye and 
believe In home Protection. Because Gov. 
McKinley believes In home Protection and in- 
dustries; hence his Protective Tariff bill; and 
from tiie fact of its being the best bill that any 
one man could have drawn up In America for 
general purposes, &c., and because the honor- 
able gentleman is a man of honest convictions, 
integrity, truth and veradty, a **gent and 
scholar,** and I think he is competent and 
willing to become subservient to the best in- 
terests of the people of Ohio and to our com- 
mon government from principle and Protec- 
tion, I am for American home. Protection 
and McKinley, J. D. Mastebs, ex-P. M., 
Stationery, Notions and Grain Buyer. 

Thompson, Neb., July 4, 1898. 

He BleTates tlie Poor* 

Because he espouses a cause which favors 
the lalxMring man, which Is the life of Ameri- 
can industry and which elevates the poor to 
comfort and happiness. Let us all hope and 
trust he may be elected by an overwhelmiug 
majority. 

t>EO. B. ZiNN, Contractor and Builder* 

Salem, W. Va., July 5, 1898. 

TMe American fVateliirord* 

The present campa i gn of the country Is in 
the great State of Ohio, the home of the great- 
est of statesmen of the past, and which at this 
day possesses one of Americans greatest men, 
Wnu McKlnl^. If heshould be defeated it 
will be very disastrous to the great plan of 
Protection, to the laboring people of our ooun- 
tery, and we the thinking people of the State of 
Qeoigla,that have no faith in the hollow the- 
ory of Free-Trade, as promulgated by the 
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Reform Olob of New York, who say tbat dire 
calamity is near our door; but Qod will blest 
the right and remember tbe pose against the 
theory of demagogues that has not the labor- 
ing man at heart, but inst^ul British interests. 
I believe and X think all laboring people should 
desire the re-election of Wm. MoKinley, not 
ouly that it means muph in Ohio, but the 
whole nation as well. America for Americans 
if the watchword. 

James M. Bxst, Farmer. 
Wells, Ga., July 5, 18d8. 



Our Experience Tells 17a 'Why. 

Peace and prosperity are the aim of all good 
people, and to obtain them a Gk>yernment 
staple, solid and progressive must be main- 
tained ; and to have such a (Government it 
must be based on the best principles and ad- 
ministered accordingly, which certainly is the 
desire of every American patriot ; bat the 
American mind ia versatile in its effort to run 
the Government for the best interests of all 
members. But for a few American patriots 
like Wm. MoKinley of Ohio, and sometimes in 
direct opposition to their views and warnings, 
it experiments to the detriment of such inter- 
ests. There Is no light to guide us, except th^ 
light of experience. In and by means of this 
light of experience, we know ^t Free-Trade,, 
or an approach thereto, has always brought 
disaster, low wages, &o. These egcperineces 
are so fresh and known so well that, at this 
time, when Free-Trade, or even an approach 
thereto, is talked of by the party having the 
power to return to it, together with its unsteady 
financial quasi-policy, financial crashes are 
produced all over the country ; discontent 
and unrest prevail. (Governor McKinlej, with 
the light of experience in his hand and with 
that sturdy American patriotism that has 
characteriied every step of his life, oomes be- 
fore the people of Ohio for a second term, and 
nothing short of his election by an increased 
majority can show to the people of the United 
States that tbe people of Ohio are willing and 
anxious that the best interests of the masses 
should be maintained. He should be elected. 
Why t Our experience tells us. 

Abbbbt Bubkhbad, Lawyer. 

AVA, Mo., July <(, 18US. 

Let Free-Trmdera Hnnt Their Holes* 

Because the voters of Ohio could not better 
honor themselves than to show the world that 
they can, and do, a^reciate a good, dean 
man, and because hit name is so closely asso- 
ciated with the best Tariff laws ever enacted. 
This is no theoiry, but the actual condition. 
We know it to be so, having lived through the 
Walker or low Tariff period of from 1846-60. 
The bare promises, or rather threats, of the 
now dominant party make our factories wwk 
fewer men and no new ones are being built ; 
many of our best business men are forced to 
the wall. The sooner capital can be assured 
of Protection, aye, of safety, the better for 
the laborer, yes, everybody. Let us hear from 
Ohio this fall with such unihistakable tones 
that Free-Traders and all other cranks may 
hunt their holes. 

E. Urban, General Merchandise. 

LOKOTOWH, Mo., July 5, 1808. 

Hold Fast to irhat la Good. 

The future welfare of this nation depends 
upon Bepubliean principles. Having tried 
home FroteddoQ thirty-three years, we know 



it is right ; it has proved itself. For one of 
the noblest patriotic sons of America to be de- 
feated by a crowd of demogogues is a disgrace 
to intelligent Americans, and if the Democrats 
do not tell a billion of lies, he is sure of re- 
election. The McKinley law has proved the 
wisdom of the great American. Let us prove 
all things and hold fast to that which is good. 
R. C. BBOWNiNa, 
Teacher of Ck>mmon Schools. 
DiSHMAH, Kt., July 5, 1893. 

Keep It In the Colnmii* 

Because the fight is a national one ; it' in- 
volves the principle which should outlive a 
partial defeat, and prinoiplee whiohv* if main- 
tained in Ohio by the re-election of (Governor 
McKinley, will undoubtedly lead us to victory 
in 1808. He should be re-elected because he 
embodies the principles he represents and it 
would mark him as a leader in the Presidential 
race. He should be elected because Oldo is, in. 
fact, a Rqimblican State and should be kept in 
that column. A. L. Ktmeb. 

BxTiTALO, W. Va.. July 8, 1808. 



The Harclt of Brents* 

Major McKinley is rightly regarded as the 
most prominent living exponent of the Ameri- 
can idea in politics, which is ** Protection to 
American Labor and Industries.** The re- 
election of McEinley at this time by a rjousing 
majority would show the advocates elsewhere 
of that idea that it stiU Uves as a vital and de- 
termining force in politics, and it would give 
them renewed pride in the fact that they be- 
long to the **do something** party, and re- 
newed courage to battle for its principles. The 
march of events is rapidly framing that 
•^something to do** for tiiem, whichis to re- 
store that confidence so sadly shattered by the 
result of last fairs election. 

John F. Wight, 
Notary Public and Insurance Agent.* 

HSBMOSA, S. D., July 8, 1808. 

Abandon the False Ooda* 

He should be re-elected to inspire confidence 
in the business world. The triumph of the 
Free-Traders was so complete last year as to 
fill every business man with *' i^prehension 
and distrust** A )>aDio is upon us. Let the 
business world see that the cause of Protection 
to American industries and American labor 
still lives ; that thoee who ran after false gods 
are returning ; that McKinley, the personal 
embodiment of the Protectipnidea is re-elected 
by an increased majority, and it will fill many 
a man with renewed confidence in the Gk>v«m- 
ment and the American people, and go far to 
allay distrust and to forestall disaster. 

Newton W. Gilbbbt, Attoniey-at-law. 

Ahqola, IMD., July 8, 1808. 



Tried and ProTcn* 

Because his defeat would have a demoralis- 
ing effect on the Rq^mblican party, its adher- 
ents and all friendly to Protection. Because 
the farmers of Ohio are largely engaged in 
wool growing, which must have Protection to 
enable them to compete with the cheiH» wools 
of South America and Australia, where the 
forage is gathered by the sheep themselves 
from cheap land. Also because Ohio is a great 
manufacturing State, and, as the defeat of 
McKinley means Free^Trade, the effect doubt- 
less would be to reduce the wages of skilled 
laborers to a cor r es p onding scale with I^ree- 



Trade Englapd. And last, but not least, that 
he has been tried and has proved himself to be 
one of the State's most able and efllciept (Gov- 
ernors. Obih Palmsb, Merchant. 
Kempxb, III., July 8, 1808. 

Ahnndant Retnrna for All Labor. 

Because he has given one of the best admfn- 
istrations the State ever had. Because he 
represents the policy that would keep credit 
and wages at the highest standard. No thirteen 
cent wool in the policy of Bill McKinley, but 
increased manufacturing industries to con- 
sume our surplus agricultural products; that 
wages would be high, work plenty, content- 
ment in American homes ; abundance on our 
tables; schools for our children; money 
abundant for all ; sound and legitimate trade 
at cheap rates ; and abundant returns for all 
our labors. Wx. J. KKRNt, Blacksmith. 

Gbobohyillb, W. Va., July 7, 1808. 

l¥orse Tkan the Aalatie Ckolenu 

Because he is a true Protectionist and be- 
lieves in the doctrine of protecting Anr>fr^^^f m 
hooMs, labor and industries, and if he be re- 
elected it will, in my opinion^ help to restore 
that confidence that the people had in the con- 
trolling powers of this Government just prior 
to the last election, and would, therefore^ 
materially aid m checking the awful financial 
crash that is now pervading our country from 
ocean to ocean, and is, in one sense, more de- 
structive than the Asiatic cholera wouki be. 
J. A. C:bi8P, Farmer. 

Habtlahd, N. C, July 8, 1808. 

All Eyes Are Upon OlUo* 

Because a victory for him will mean a vic- 
tory for Protection. The si v>rt^ft n Silver law 
has nothing to do with the general depression 
in business, and the election of McKinley would 
do more than any one thing just now to give 
the people more confidence; that is all they 
need now— all they lack. Give McKinley a 
good majority and that will show the people of 
the country that the people of Ohio aie not 
all crasy. Ohio, all eyes are upon you. 

F. A. Kbzkb, Country Merchant 

Flxtcbxr, Vt., July 8, 1808. 

Tke TscrUr for the Farmers. 

Because he pre-eminently represents Protec- 
tion to American industries. Because the 
Tariff saves for the farmers of Ohio and the 
United States enough money, on their pur- 
chases of sugar alone, to pay their taxes, or 
nearly so; and because his Tariff is so low and 
so advantageous to the farmer and to the 
working classes that the Democrats dare not 
materially change it, notwithstanding their 
cruel asptfsions before the last election. Equi^ 
demands Mr. McKinley's election in vindica* 
tion of thoee prindples. 

Jno. J. Cass, Allison Nursery^ 

Allisok, Kahsas, July 0, 1888. 

Better Than an Bztra Session. 

Because he is the chief ezponeot of the 
principles of government under wtiich the 
country saw itk most prosperous and progress- 
ive days. Doubtless, the present ^»!»niial and 
business depression is due more to the uncer- 
tainty consequent upon tbe temporary ruTMS 
of the party pledged to undo all that McKin- 
ley represents than it is to silver, free or other- 
His overwhelming success next fi>l li. 
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presagiiig a return of the Goyenunent to a 
well-tried polioj which brought prosperity 
would likel J do more to settle money and bnsi- 
nesB qneetioni than the extra seesion of Ckm- 
gren will be able to do. 

C. H. Cogswell, Nuneryman. 
ViBDSH, III., July 8, 1898. 



Free "Wool and Cheap Labor. 

As an American citizen I always like a 
pabhc man when he tries to do something for 
his fellow-citisens that will benefit them, re- 
gardless of how it may afitect the interest of 
the people of other countries. A good gen- 
eral will look out for his men. Mr. McKinley , 
while in Congress, looked out for the welfare 
of a large majority of the American people 
by formulating what is known as the McKin- 
ley bill. Its passage gave new life to a large 
class of American industries ; the farmer felt 
it as a benefit, the like of wliich we had not 
received since the formation of theGovem- 
^ ment ; all labor with its products went on a 
boom and would hare continued so were we 
not confronted by a policy called Free-trade, 
now advocated and declared the policy of the 
party in power. It is the fear of the great 
maM of the American people that this Free- 
Trade policy will be put in force by the next 
Congress that has caused the wide spread 
stagnation in all kinds of business. It is not 
the sQver question or the money question ; it 
is the JEree wool question and the cheap labor 
question that are at the bottom of the present 
depression in business and the shrinkage in 
the value of all property, and to help stay 
this great shrinkage of Am^rriean property 
and labor the election of Wm. McKinley will 
have its influence. J. E. Fabb, Farmer. 

Bio Flats, N. Y. 



Be No More Led Astray* 

Because every voter of Ohio sdould be proud 
of the opportunity of doing honor to the fore- 
most American citisen of our time by re-elect- 
ing the champion of Protection by an ovei^ 
whelming majority at the coming State elec- 
tion. If you love your American home, with 
its comforts, vote for McKinley; that is what 
he stands for. If you have been led astray by 
the Mugwumps and Free-Trade calamity 
howlers last November, now is your time to 
come over to the United States* side of the 
qneeUon and vote for Wm. McKinley. The 
welfare of the farmers, manufacturers and 
workihen ot Ohio cannot be trusted to the Cal- 
houn Mugwump "conditions that confront 
you** in the Democratic party. 

Okobox a. Olahk, 

Designer Silver Ware. 

WALLuroFOlfD, Ct., July 2, 1808. 



Progreea, Liberty, Protection* 

Because he is an American. He has ever 
been an ardent advocate of sound political 
principles and practical forms of government. 
Because he is a statesman. • Not only is he 
fitted for the requirements of the day, but the 
demands of the future. Because he believes 
in good government, in the protection of the 
home, in not only elevating and educating 
labor, but protecting it from the ravages of 
foreign pauperism. This is a grand year, filled 
with fond memories of the historic past, filled 
with the enthusiasm of the patriotic deeds of 
our ancestors. Thoughts of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, the winter at Valley Forge, and 
the bloody fbotprints that mark the soil of 



liberty call for a leader in the contest in Ohio 
that will sacredly preserve the liberties so 
dearly bought, not with money but with blood. 
The success of the Republicans means progress 
in government, advancement in education and 
liberty of thought and speech, and protection 
of home. 

R. H. Jaquith, Attomey-at-Law. 
Bmposla, Kak., July 10, 1808. 



I^mment of the I7neniployeil« 

Backward, turn b^kward, O Time, in your 

fiight. 

Let the mill whistles sound promptly ta night; 
Just as they sounded anear and abroad * 
Before we had voted lYotection a fraud. 
Let the smoke pour again out of the stacks 
And we*ll pay without murmur '* the dinner- 
pail tax.** 
No one will grumble and no one will shirk 
If you*ll Just give us ^ork, Grover, Just give 
us work. 

We have grown tired of walking the street, 
Little ones waiting for somethings to eat; 
Tired of hearing our Congressmen spout, 
Tired of reading that you*ve got the gout, 
So if you care for' us as you pretend. 
Why don*t you hustle so matters will mend f 
Danger and suffering in idleness lurk, 
Give us some work, Grover, ^ve us some 
work. 

If it*s true that the Tariff was robbing us 

sure. 
And with it prosperity oould not endure. 
Since we voted for it, now isn*t it strange 
That not the first man of us has any 

** change t** 
Except in condition, for it*s true that we all 
Have lost the good Jobs we were holding last 

fall 
Skilled artisan, laborer, bookkeeper, derk, 
We*re all out of work, Grover, all out of 

work. \ 

If it's true, as they say, that, impatiait you 

yearn 

To do the poor men of your land a good turn. 
Why don*t you Just do it, not talk through 

your hat f 
And then the dear people will know ** where 

you're at** 
Say that Frec^Traders may clamor in vain ; 
Say that the Tariff unchanged shall remain. 
Loud, clear and plain, without quibble or 

quirk. 
And we*ll all go to work, Grover, all go to 

work. 

F. S. Randall. 

Beat for the Ijaborlnc Class* 

Because he will then be the strongest man 
for the nomination in 1896. Because he is the 
author of the best,>nost economical, bill which 
has passed Congress on the Tariff question, 
and has done more for the laboring class in 
getting the McKinley bill passed in Congress. 

GbOBOE a. HOLLIlfOEB, 

Principal Curtin Heights Schools. 
Harbibbubq, Pa., July 1, 1898. 

Cannot AITord to Drop Him. 

Because he is an able representative and pro- 
moter of the wisest and noblest principles of 
government which any nation hss ever 
adopted within the annals of history. 
This I say emphatically, without fear 
of successful contradiction. As a man he 
can be safely trusted with all the respon- 



sible duties -of the office. No one enjoys 
a better reputation as an upright, able, honest 
and conscientious man (who has been in public 
life) than Major McKinley. Ohio cannot 
afford to drop him, neither can the country. 
D. B. Palxbb, p. M. 
TuFTONBOBOuaH, N. H., July 4, 1893. 



Opposed to Greed and Imbecility* 

His administration as Governor has been 
one of dignity, not of egotism ; one of busi* 
ness, not demagogy ; one free from scandal ; 
one that has been clean and beneficial to the 
State. He belongs to a political organiza^ 
tiOD, the aim of which is, and has been, 
the better government— the amelioration of 
ills ;that frequently beset the people of this 
Union on their onward march. He believes 
in and advocates economical measures which 
advance the people*s condition, accelerates the 
progress of the nation and makes our future 
sure and grand. He is opposed by a party 
whose imbecility is exceeded only by its greed 
for spoils. A party that does not possess the 
capacity to cope with the i>roblems of govern- 
ment JstSK A. Fbtk, Attomey-at-Law. 

Faibhavsn; Wabhihoton, July 7, 1898. 

Profcresa, Protection, Prosperity* 

Because he repres^ts tbs principles of the 
three P*s, Protection, progress and prosperity, 
which are the Republican qualifications for 
Presideot. The people of our country were 
made to believe that a change was necessary 
in the administration of the affairs of the na- 
tion. The change is here in all its glory. Even 
those who voted for it would be glad to have 
a McKinley to lead them out of the ** Mephes**- 
that was so cunningly spread to catch the snf ^ 
frages of the voters of those whom they- 
thought wanted better times. Elect McKin^ 
ley Governor of Ohio and it will be a Just reo^ 
ognition to the leader of the grand old party «. 
He is our choice for A^deqti 

D. B. Long, District Agent, 
Kansas Mutual Life AssodatioiL 

Ellsworth, Kan., July 4, 1898. 

uriiat the l¥age Barnera l¥ant* 

Because Gov. McKinley, in addition to his 
splendid executive and legislative ability, rep- 
resents the true American Governmental pol- 
icy and political economy as taught by a long 
line of the ablest and most patriotic statesmen 
this or any other country ever produced. Be 
cause it is the observation and experience of 
all our people, who are not blinded by preju- 
dice or who do not have a proper knowledge of 
the facts, that there has been an unprecedented 
and almost miraculous growth and development 
of our agricultural, mining and other produc- 
tions, together with the greatest advancement 
in the manufacturing and industrial enter-; 
prises the world ever saw, and this, too, dur* 
ing a Republican and Protective Tariff legisla* 
tionof the last third of a century. Because 
the laborers of the United Slates for the last 
80 years have beai better paid, better fed, bet- 
ter clothed, have better homes and are better 
educated, have better bank acooimts— in short, 
have and enjoy more of the necessaries, com- 
forts, good things and conditions of life than 
ever existed before during a like period in this 
or any other country upon the face of the 
earth. B. W. Swishxb. 

Brighton, Ia., July 8, 1898. 

{Con tinU0d on pagt 2^,) 
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Think well before yon cast your ballot. 
Bemember that a dollar spent in the com- 
munity may come back to you in its act- 
ive rounds of duty between the merchant, 
the farmer and the home manufacturer. 
But when sent off to purchase foreign 
supplies, it is withdrawn beyond your 
reach and is missed in the activities of 
trade, and lessens the demand for your 
productions on the farm and in the fac- 
tory. Free-Trade invites you to send 
your money away, Protection enables you 
to keep it in circulation afhome. 



Do THB*' daily pravers" of President 
Cleveland ever bep of the Almighty that 
soup may be provided for the unemployed 
and their f ainUies now that they are out 
of work under his administration, or does 
the Almightar Cleveland forget **the 
plain peome '^now that they are in the 
soup, or are all the " dwly prayers," 
needed toget himself and hia party out 
of the soup? 



Onr Industrial Census. 

Since the publication of the Industrial 
Census taken by the AMERICAJ7 Proteot- 
ivE Tariff Lkaque in the American 
Economist of October 6, almost 100 ad- 
ditional reports have been received. 
These have been compiled in conjunction 
with those previously published. The 
total number of reports now to hand and 
classified numbers 684, 9\>tained from 44 
different States, whereas the previous 
showing was made from a* few less than 
800 reports received from 41 States. The 
complete results are given in the follow- 
ing table, which is 



1802, there were but 1549.487 paid out 
during the week ending September 2, 
1898, a loss of 69 per cent, in the disburse- 
ment and circulation of money at the be- 
ginning of last month as compared with 
the week previous to the election of 
President Cleveland and a Congress 
pledged to the overthrow of our Protect- 
ive Tariff. 

Besides a loss of $1,202,851 every week 
in disbursements for wages, as reported 
by our 684 correspondents, we alM> find 
that there has been a decrease of 47.2 per 
cent, in the volume of business transacted 
in the different counties in which our cor- 
respondents live. It further appears that 
where the average amount of wa^es 
earned by each person working during 
the week ending November 5, 1892, was 
$10.48, the average wage rate last month 



A Summary by States. 
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Deereaao In Imbor alnee Novembor 5, 1893, U 60M per oaAt. 

]>eeremao In wasfw since Novembor 5, 189^9 la 60 per cent. 

]>eerenfl« In bnalneaa since Novembor 5, 1892, Is 47.2 per cent. 

Nnmbor of bands out of work Is i 1 ,763* 

Tbe loss In total weekly waces Is $ | ,202,86 1 .36. 

Averace deerease In tbe rate of wases Is $2.35 per week. 



t Per cent, of businees done on September 2, 1896, as compared with November 6, 1892. t Per 
oent. of business for the whole United States. 



This exhibit shows that where 169,428 
hands were employed during the week 
ending November 5, 1892, there were but 
67,800 hands employed in the same busi- 
ness during the week ending September 
2, 1898, or that 101,768 people, represent- 
ing 60^ per cent, of those employed last 
year, were out of work at the beginning 
of last month. 

Tuning to the question of wages, we 
find that where $1,76.2.288 were paid out 
during the week ending November 6, 



was but i8.08 for each person working, 
thus making a decrease of $2.86 in the 
average weekly earnings of each person. 
These are the main facts deduce from 
our Industrial Census. They show ex- • 
actly what our manufacturers, wage 
earners, wholesale and retail dealers, 
farmers and others are deriving through 
the election of a party, in full control of 
our National affurs, that is pleased to 
the overthrow of Protection*. The de- 
tails are given as follows : 
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It Was an Eye Opener. 

From' among many letters receiyed 
since the Indnstrial Census was pnb- 
lished, October 6, we srive the follow- 
ing as a fair specimen of the opinions ex- 
pressed by many : 

Editor American Economist : Please 
accept congratnlations from one who is 
interested in the welfare of American 
workingmen and the success orAmerican 
industries. 

Tour tabulation in the issue of the 
American Economist of October 6, set- 
ting forth the condition of the many in- 
dustries of the vtirious States is indeed 
an Eye Opener md one that will bear 
rich fruit. It is so dear, so concise, and 
so convincing that the firmest unbeliever, 
if he would only read the report care- 
fully and ponder over it, must waver, 
and in the end own up that he is con- 
vinced of its truthfulness and of his 
error in the past. 

The great trouble is that people will 
not do their own thinking; they are 
either too lazy or too careless, or both. 
They have not-the true American inters 
est at heart, and with them it is *' Gome 
day, go day, €K)d send Sunday," and that 
is the end of it. It is a downright shame 
to think that any citizen, whethw he is 
to the manor bom, or naturalized, should 
devote his thoughts against the interest 
of his natural or adopted country and 
the welfare of his family, and the sooner 
he awakes to the stem necessity of 
thinking for himself the sooner he wiH 
realize that he is a better man, and of 
some use to the world. 

• In order that justice be done the tabu- 
lation of the Industrial Census, the reader 
should lay aside all bias, all prejudice, 
and above all things, politics. He should 
read it carefully and thoughtfully, and 
when he gets through he will have an in- 
telligent conception of the great benefits 
of Protection over Pree-Trade. 

Wm. H. D0HY. 

Niw York, October 10, 1808. 



Thb TariflP cannot be attacked apon any 
article of home production without affecting 
the labor Involved in its production.— C/eve- 
land'Leader, 

Ofoonrsenot. The workingmen understood 
it when they voted last fall. Wages must 
come down, but it will be more than made up 
to tbem by the reduction in the cost of clothes, 
house rent and general expenses produced by 
the operation of a Tariff for revenue only.— 
New York Sun, October 7. 

Is sugar to be taxed t—MinneapolU Trib- 
une, . 

Of course it is, unlets the Democratic plat- 
form is trampled under foot by its authors and 
advocates. — ^en^ York Sun, October 7. 

Among the many articles to be taxed 
under a Tariff for revenue only, which is 
a tax, besides sugar, are tea, coffee, mo- 
lasses and Balm of Gilead. As the Sun 
says, *' wages must come down," but we 
do not see how this *' will be made up'* 
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by a rednction in ''general expenses " 
when the above necessariee of lif^ are to 
cost more through the imposition of a 
tax to raise revenue. It is hard upon the 
wage earner, when he is out of work, or 
jnst having his wages reduced, to put a 
tax even ui>on the Balm of Gilead. 



A V ord to Massaehnsbtto. 

The State elections in Massachusetts 
next month are equally as interesting and 
equally as important to the country at 
large as are the elections in Ohio. It is 
true that Massachusetts has not its Mc- 
Einley, and therefore loses through the 
interest that attaches to the framer of our 
existing Tariff law, which has been the 
means of causing such marvelous ad- 
vances in our prosperity during the past 
two or three years ; but what Massachu- 
setts may lose through this individuality 
it gains through its prominence as the 
leading manufacturing State of the 
CJnion. It.istheindustrial importance of 
Massachusetts that directs the attention 
of other States toward its coming elec- 
ticn, and it is well perhaps that our lead- 
ing manufacturing State should have the 
opportunity of being heard at this criti- 
cal juncsturein our affairs, when the com- 
merce and industries of our country are to 
be revcdutionized, at the same time that 
the framw of the bill which has been the 
means of building up Massachusetts 
should be seeking the suffrages of the 
people in his own State. 

When we say that the business and 
the prosperity of Massachusetts have 
largely increased under the Protect^ 
ive Tariff or the McKinley bill, it is well 
to indorse this statement and present 
fkcts to those whose duty it will be next 
month to record their votes in favor of 
the candidates that are running on 
the tickets of the parties that represent 
either Protection or Free-Trade. The 
annual statistics of manufactures for the 
year 1802 in Massachusetts, as compiled 
by Horace G. Wadlin, h^ve recently 
been issued and form a volume of nearly 
500 pages. Taking4,478 industrial estab- 
lishments, it appears that the increase in 
capital employed in 1893 as compared 
with 1891, in all industries, amounted to 
8. 18 per cent* In the nine leading indus- 
tries, in which were invested 62.84 per 
cent, of all capital returned in 1892, and 
55.91 per cent, of the industrial capital of 
the commonwealth as returned in the 
decennial census of 1885, the following 
percentages of increase appear : • 

Per oent. 

Boots and Shoes ZM 

Oarpetiogs L78 

Oottooffoods tM 

Leather IBM 

Maohinee and maohlneiT 4,80 

Metals and metalllo iroods 4.47 

Paper and psper ffoodi 4JS5 

'Vroolen goods 2.67 

Worsted goods 0.86 

la all indutries, the increase in the 



value of stock used amounted to 4.52 per 
cent, in 1892, as compared with 1891. In 
seven of the nine leading industries, in 
which the ag g reg a t e value of stock used 
amounted to 54»57 per cent, of all the 
stock returned in 1892, and 52.84 per cent, 
of all stock used as returned in the de- 
cennial- census of 1885, the following in- 
creases appear : Boots and shoes, 11.28 
per cent.; carpeting, 0.81 per cent.; 
leather, 9.22 per cent.; machines and 
machinery. 5.40 per cent; metals and 
metallic goods, 5.51 per cent.; paper and 
paper goods, 8.67 per cent.; worsted 
goods, S.92 per centw Decreases are 
shown in cotton goods and woolen 
goods, of 7.91 and 0.58 per cent, respect- 
ively. 

The increase in the aggregate value of 
goods made in all industries in 1892, as 
compared with 1891, amounted to 5.87 
per cent. In one of the leading indus- 
tries—namely carpetings— a decrease ap- 
pears of 8.44 per cent. In the eight other 
leading industries the following increases 
appear : Boots and shoes, 9.01 per cent. ; 
cotton goods, 2.69 per cent.; leather, 10.94 
per cent.; machines and machinery, 4.16 
per cent. ; metals and metallic goods, 8.95 
per cent.; paper and paper goods, 7.54 
per cent.; woolen goods, 8.25 percent., 
and worsted goods, 8.05 per cent. In the 
nine leading industries above named the 
aggr^^te value of goods made consti- 
tuted 55.92 per cent, of the entire product 
value returned in 1892, and 54 per cent, 
of the entire product of the State as re- 
turned in the decennial census of 1885. 

In 1891, the average number of persons 
employed in the 4,478 establishments rep- 
resented in all industries was 298,681, and 
the average number of persons employed 
ipthe same establishments in 1892 was 
812,146, an increase of 4.58 per cent. The 
number of persons employed at the pe- 
riods of employment of the greatest num- 
ber was 885,919 in 1891 and 852,989 in 
1892, an increase of 5.07 per cent. ; while 
the number employed at the periods of 
employment of the smallest number in 
1891 was 260,419, and in 1892, 271,899, an 
increase of 4.22 per cent. The range of 
unemployment was slightly greater in 1892 
than in 1891, the number of unemployed 
at some period of longer or shorter dura- 
tion being 81,540 in 1892 as against 75,500 
in 1991, an increase of 8 per cent. In the 
nine leading industries previously men- 
tioned the following increases in the 
average number of persons employed are 
found : Boots and shoes, 5.72 per cent. ; 
carpetings, 0.18 per cent. ; cotton goods, 
8.45 per cent. ; leather, 12.42 per cent. ; 
machines and machinery, 8.80 per cent. ; 
metals and metallic goods, 4.21 per cent. ; 
paper and paper goods, 6.11 .per cent. ; 
woolen goods, 2.48 per cent, and worsted 
goods, 7.08 per cent. 

The total amount paid in wages in the 
establishments represented in the 75 in- 
dustries considered increased 6.10 per 
cent, in 1892 as compared with 1891. la 



the nine principal industries the follow- 
ing increases appear : Boots and shoes, 
10.81 per cent.; carpetings, 8.99 per cent.; 
cotton goods, 8.88 per cent. ; leather, 12 
per cent.; machines and machinery, 4.21 
per cent.; mstala and metallic goods,. 4.06 
per cent.; paper and paper goods, 5.40 
per cent. ; woolen goods, 4.80 per cent. ; 
and worsted goods, 7.76 per cent. 

The average yearly earnings per indi- 
vidual, without regard to sex or age, em- 
ployed in the 75 industries, were $445.49 
in 1891, rising to $452.21 in 1892, an in- 
crease of 1.51 per cent. The range from 
highest to lowest average yearly earnings 
was from $708.15 to $294.48 in 1891, and 
from $752 to $299.08 in 1892. The hi^er 
earnings rule in the industries demanding 
greater skill and employing males chiefly, 
and the lower in factory industries em- 
ploying alarge proportion of females and 
young persons. 

The average proportion of business 
done reached 68.56 per cent, in 1891 and 
69.81 per cent, in 1892 of the full pro- 
ductive capacity of the 4,478 establish- 
ments, an increase of 1.09 per cent. The 
average number of days in operation was 
296.78 in 1891 and 297.14 in 1892, an in- 
crease of 0.12 per cent. 

The total amount of money paid out in 
wages in the 4,478 industrial establish- 
ments of Massachusetts that were re- 
ported upon exceeded $188,000,000 in 1891 
and exceeded $141,156,000 in 1892, the ex- 
act increase being $8,120,054, or 6.10 per 
cent. The average yearly earnings in aU 
industries in 1891 was $445.49 for each, 
person working, and in 1892 this increased 
to $452.21, an average gain for the whole 
State of $6.72 per capita. The value of 
the goods made in 1892 exceeded $651,- 
528,000, being an increase of more than 
$88,000,000 on the value of the goods 
made in 1891, and this, too, notwithstand- 
ing the lower prices for goods that pre- 
vailed last year. 

The McKinley Tariff act became opera- 
tive in 1890, and therefore the results of 
its working can be better learned by com- 
paring conditions since 1890 with those 
preceding that year. During the three 
years 1890-92 the increase in the value 
of the goods made and of work done 
amounted to $64,000,000, as oompared 
with an increase of but $84,000,000 in the 
three preceding years, 1886-89, or nearly 
double. Comparing the value of goods 
made and work done at the same 1,195 
establishments in the years 1888-^, we 
find that the value of the output last yesr 
was $42,400,000 more than in 1888, the in- 
crease being general in all branches of 
business. Out of a total number of 19,072 
establishments included in the decennial 
census of 1885, the output of aU of which 
was almost $680,000,000, the statistics for 
1892 show that in only 4,985 of these es- 
tablishments the totid value of goods 
manufactured was nearly $677,000,000. 
Thus with 14,000 fewer establishments 
reported from, the increased outptit of 
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goods, within seven years, amounted to 
nearly fifty millions of dollars. 

It is thns apparent that the hundreds 
of thousands of wage earners in the State 
of Massachusetts have not only been pro- 
vided with more work on a greater num- 
ber of days since the operation of the 
McKinley Tariff, but also with better 
pay at a higher rate of wages. These 
hundreds of thousands of wage earners 
will be called upon next month to elect 
candidates to office to represent either the 
party of Protection, that has increased 
their opi>ortunities for earning as well as 
their earnings, or candidates that repre- 
sent the party that wishes and proposes 
to discriminate against American manu- 
facturers and ii^dustriee; against the 
earnings of good wages by Americans, 
and against the prosperity of this country. 

There should he no hesitancy in the 
votes of these hundreds of thousands of 
wage earners in Massachusetts. Last 
year they heard the promises made them 
by the party of Free-Trade. This year 
they have been witnessing the conditions 
resulting from the election of that party. 
They have seen enough, and their opin- 
ion, expressed shortly, sharply and de- 
cisively next month in the State of Massa- 
chusetts, by an overwhelming, unparal- 
leled migority, should dedree that it has 
no further use for Free-Trade, but de- 
mands and insists ui>on Protection for the 
American industries, for the American 
wage earners, and for the American 



Mr. Cleveland as a Finaneter. 

What President Cleveland does not 
Imow about financiering would fill many 
encyclopedias. The trouble Is that he is 
not himaelf aware of the vast extent of 
his lack of knowledge on this subject. It 
is amusing now to read the first annual 
message sent by President Cleveland to 
Congress in December, 1885, wherein he 
said: "The fact that our revenues are 
in excess of the actual needs of an econom- 
ical administration of the Government 
justifies a reduction in the amount ex- 
acted from the people for its support." 

The deficit of some |dO,000,000 during 
the first quarter of the present fiscal year, 
as comiMffed with the corresponding 
quarter of last year, together with an 
increase in the expenses of the adminis- 
tration, scarcely tend to show '* that our 
revenus are in excess of the actual needs 
of an economical administration of the 
<jK>vemment." Perhaps, though, Mr. 
' Cleveland vrill admit that the present 
administration of the Government is not 
" eoonomi'jal.^ It can certainly not be 
said, as conoitions now exist under Mr. 
Cleveland's administration, that there is 
any justification for << a reduction in the 
amount exacted from the people for its 
lupport.** Under these circumstances, 
there is no earthly excuse for tampering 
with the Tariff. Leave it alone and let 



the business of the country progress as it 
was doing a year ago. 



The Yellow Fever SidTerers. 



A correspondent of Thb Amkbioan 
Pbotbctivb Tabiff League, and one 
who is thoroughly reliable in every re- 
spect, was recently sent to Brunswick, 
Ga., under orders from the Marine Hos- 
pital Bureau at Washington. This gen- 
tleman. Dr. A. B. Booth, wrote on Octo- 
ber 9 that he was in Brunswick trying to 
do what he could to render aid to*the piti- 
ful and dependent people ther^. He 
makes an appeal to the generous people of 
the United States, seeking their aid to 
alleviate the terrible distress that exists 
in Gteorgia. It is not within the province 
of The American- Pboteotive Tariff 
League to solicit contributions for such 
purposes, but we believe that this is a 
special case which it would be inhuman 
to pass by. Should any of our readers, 
friends or subscribers feel disposed to 
respond, their checks should be made 
payable to the order of Mr. Cornelius N. 
Bliss, President of The League, at 185 
West Twenty-third street. New York. 
Our correspondent's letter reads as fol- 
lows : 

Joft think of a yellow fever patient while 
lick aod coovaleedng being forced to take 
each food as com inread, grits, hominy and the 
like. Yet saoh is a fact, for it is all these noble 
people have to issue. The food supply is running 
painfully, rapidly to the starvation point. 
Money is needed, as well as food, to meet the 
demands that even a full and varied commis- 
sary cannot. I am inclined to believe the 
opinion away from here is that, becaose the 
death rate Is small, tho^ is no need for aid. 
This Is a great error. The people held virtual 
prisoosn here are poor, and bnsinees is pros- 
trate, and gloom hangs over alL While the 
deaths are fortunately few, compared with the 
numbw of c a s e s , the recoveiy is slow, and now 
that proper food cannot be had, is dangerous. 
Such inappropriate food is ever given out with a 
constantly decreasing amount, and must soon 
be exhausted. Parents are unable to provide 
food for their little ones, mnd without the peo- 
ple elsewhere respond promptly I cannot tell 
what suffering will result 

If the generous people of the United States 
were aware of the actual distress so widely pre- 
vailing here I am assured a most liberal re- 
sponse would follow. 

All contributions will be acknowledged 
through the AIcerican Economist. 



McKlnley's Book. 



The Speeches and Addresses of Will- 
iam McKinley, just published by Apple- 
ton, comprising the complete public ut- 
terances of the champion of Protection, 
will be sent to any address for two dol- 
lars. As a premium to our subscribers, 
the Amebican Eoonomist f or one year 
and this admirable volume will be fur- 
nished for three dollars and twenty-five 
cents, postage free. Orders should be 



addressed to The, American Protective 
Tariff League, 185 West Twenty-third 
street. New York. 



Not an Absolute Montroh. 

A Southern paper characterizes the 
attitude of President Cleveland toward 
Congress as that of '* a slave driver crack- 
ing his whip over the backs of Senators 
and Representatives in Congress.'* 

The simile is a good one, considering 
what section of the country contributed 
most largely to the election of Mr. Cleve- 
land, and the source of the remark. Mr. 
Cleveland knew that he had *'a wild 
team *' before Congress met, and a *' wild 
team " needs the lash. Can it be that 
some of the Southern Congressmen are 
smarting under the Cleveland lash ? Is 
Free-Trade being pushed too far to suit 
their interests ? 

It cannot be that the autocratic and 
domineering disposition of Mr. Cleveland 
can be objectionable to the Southerners. 
They knew what manner of man he was 
before they elected him— a supreme 
being of the most extreme selfishnesst 
who thinks he knows more and better 
than anyhody else, and who is deliber- 
ately checking the industrial progress 
of the country by his attempts to act 
the autocrat over Congress. His English 
leaning has made the man forget him- 
self. He thi&ks our Government is that 
of an absolute Monarchy, not of a Re- 
public. 

Thb Welsh tin platers are much ooooemed 
at the prospect of their permanent exclusion 
from the United Statee market, owing to the 
admitted probability that the Americans will 
themselves be makiog as much tin plate as 
they require before the present TariflP can pos- 
sibly be abolished or modified. The Welshmen 
are encouraged by Explorer Stanley to hope 
that in a few years the further opening of 
South Africa will give them a new and profit^ 
able market ; but they do not a^iear to derive 
much comfort from the basy and distant pros- 
pect.— Aeu; York Sun^ OcUber 15, 1803. 

It is gratifying to know that, although 
the efforts of President Cleveland and 
Secretary Carlisle to give the American 
market to the Welsh tin plate manufact- 
urers may faU, there are some prospects 
left for this old English monopoly in sup- 
planting the fig-leaf industry of the trop- 
ics. 



The income of the Government, by its in- 
creased volume and thorough economics in its 
collections, is now more than ever in excess of 
pubUc neoessitiesL— iVesideiU Olevalafuf s Hee- 
ond Annual Message to Oongrese^ Deoember^ 
1886. 

Can Mr. Cleveland make the same 
statement to-day ? Where is the increased 
volume? There is no longer economics 
in its collections, so that the income oif 
the Government isnot ** in excess of pub- 
lic necessities.'' 
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ECHOES FROM OUR CENSUS. 

Some of the Reports That Coald Not 
be Smamarized Statistically. 

The mannractiirers of HasMiel&nsetta. 

I thonght that it would not be amis^ to 
let yon know how the thought of changing 
the Tariff is affecting business, for the 
fear of it has struck us in great shape. 
Of the 87 manufacturing concerns in this 
town seven shut down; these are the 
largest in town. Eight have been shut 
down from two to seven weeks, but are 
now running with a greatly reduced 
number of hands ; 22 manufactories run- 
ning three or four days per week, and 
some six days per week, but all are run- 
ning with a reduced number of em- 
ployees. In 1802, and up to June, 1898, 
there was not a shop in town but was 
running to its fullest capacity, with quite 
a number of them running extra hours. 

GkKl speed the reflection of Governor 
McKinley of Ohio, the workingman's 
friend. Will J. Coombs, Cor. 

81 ViKB STBXXT, LeomiiuBter, Haas. 



I have been confined to my room by ill- 
ness the past four weeks, and shall be for 
some time in the future. This is my ex- 
cuse for not answerinfir you sooner. The 
best I can do for you tilll get out is to 
give the shoe shipments for the week 
ending September 21, 1898,* which were 
8,050 cases, and the corresponding week 
last year, which were 5,560 cases. Last 
year the shipments did not decline very 
much through October. The Stevens 
Woolen Mills have partly started up. The 
hat factories are running nearly to their 
full capacity. People talk about the bus- 
iness depression as being nearly over. I 
think that it will be found to have just 
begun. Everything will be done from 
hand to mouth until the Tariff question is 
settled. This will not be for quite a while 
to come. It seems as though our people 
might see what an egr^ous mistake we 
have made in putting the industrial and 
financial interests of the country into the 
hands of the enemies of those interests. 
The lunatic labor leaders are telling us 
that the present depression is due to Re- 
publican legislation, and is a necessary 
process of getting into better conditions. 
I am cross with myself for being ill at a 
time when there is so much work that I 
hoped to have contributed a little toward 
doing. Geo. W. Russell. 

Haverhill, Mass., September 28, 1898. 

Wages in this county advanced 10 per 
cent, in 1892. The output now is but 50 
per cent, of 1892 on account of general 
d^>ression. The present condition of 
business in this county is but 50 per cent., 
and a reduction of Tariff upon foreign 
goods will stop production unless labor 
and other cost cfm be reduced to meet it. 
We attribute the present dull condition 



of trade, originally, to the mutual dis- 
tress of the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the New York bankers, to which is added 
the uncertainty of Tariff legislation. 
There is a poor outlook for business untU 
Congress acts definitely on the Sherman 
bill and the Tariff. 

Ain>REW G. Pierce, 

Wamsutta Mills. 

Nbw Bedford, Mass. 

A reduction of Tariff will clause ruina- 
tion to our produce, manufacture and 
business in general. We attribute the 
present dull condition of trade to the pres- 
ent Administration and uncertainty on 
the Tariff changes. The prospects for 
business are poor and none at all. 

Auburn Mills Co., Worsted Suitings. 

Auburn, Mass. 

There is no demand here for goods, and 
I should judge about 88^ per cent, would 
represent the present condition of busi- 
ness as compared with last year. Free- 
Trade, or a reduction of Tariff upon 
foreign goods, would ruin our business, 
as we attribute the present dull con- 
dition of trade to t^e Tariff. Our pros- 
pects for business are very poor at pres- 
ent, but we think they are looking a little 
better. Wm. Carter St Co., 

Mfrs. of Hosiery. 

HlOHLANDBVILLB, MaSS. 

Our output for this year is about half 
what it was last year, and a reduction 
of Tariff upon foreign goods will either 
cause a reduction of wages or the stop- 
page of mills must follow. We attribute 
the present dull condition .of trade to the 
fear that the Tariff will be smashed pxin- 
cipally. The prospects for business in 
this county are poor, and there is no 
chance for much until we know what the 
new Tariff is going to be, and then we 
may be able to run or we may not. 

H. M. Farr of Farr Alpaca Company, 
Manufacturers Worsted Goods. 

HoLTOKE, Mass . 

* Our reason for employing less hands 
than in 1892 is because of lack of orders, 
and owing to business depression, uncer- 
tainty of the Tariff, the expected opening 
of foreign competition and lower prices 
of goods we have paid less wages than in 
1892. We run only on orders this year. 
Ten per cent, will represent the present 
condition of business in this county for 
week ending September 2, 1898, and we 
believe a reduction of the Tariff upon 
foreign goods will reduce our wages to 
the basis of foreign wages. Solely and 
alone do we attribute the present condi- 
tion of business to the change in the Ad- 
ministration. The prospects for business 
are very poor, our opinion being that with 
a Republican Administration there would 
have been no Tariff changes to disturb 
business. Financial affairs would have 



been handled so as to hold the confidence* 
of money centers. Gk>ld bonds would 
have been issued if needed pending silver 
legislation. 

Blackinton Company, 

Woolen Manufacturers. 
BLACKUffTON, Mass. 



The People Speak tn Iowa. 



Our town has no manufactures. Labor-- 
ing men here depend on odd jobs ; work 
for 50 cents and $1 per day and they can- 
not get work at that. Carpenters get . 
$1.50 per day. Last year carpenters of 
all shades here got |2.50 per day and you 
had to wait for them. This does not in- 
clude board. They keep themselves— 
nothing to do. Of course, we are in the 
rural district— 1,000 people. Democrats 
tell me, very many of them, they never 
will vote the ticket again. Many of 
them will stick to it, but some can't for- 
get ''I am a Democrat." On national 
issues to-morrow Iowa would make the 
rafters of Republicanism squeak and 
groan under the largest majority ever 
known in the wUd and woolly West 
You can form some estimate of our 
financial condition compared with other 
States when I tell you there are more 
shows and entertainments on Iowa soil 
than any other State to-day, and yet go 
into Cedar Rapids and there are more 
idle men than ever was known— hxmdreds 
and. hundreds can get no work. Of 
course, the papers there will hide this 
for local pride and to avert a hegira of 
skilled laborers from among them. These 
are the naked truths as plain as there ia 
a GKkI in Israel and no balm in Gilead. 
H. C. Printy, Mayor. 

Centkr Powt, Iowa, September 14, 1898. 

This part of Iowa is largely agricultural 
and but a little manufacturing done as- 
yet ; but that does not prevent our feeling 
the effects of the proposed legislation out- 
lined l^ the last Democratic national 
convention and I will now state to you 
in as few words as possible the true con- 
dition of things as they existed Novem- 
ber 5, 1892, and as they exist to-day, Sep- 
tember 15, 1898, and in order to do so in- 
telligently I will have to tabulate a little 
as to farm and other products, and I will 
say that I have been a resident of this 
county for over 20 years and know what 
I say to be literal facts : 

Prices Received for Farm I^^tteiM. 

ISftt. 1B«. 

Hones From $100 to $lfiO FromttttoSTS 

Co™..... " » " 80 - .10- 1« 

Steers and miscellaneous stock fully 
50 per cent lower than one year ago. 

The hog market is better, owing* to 
scarcity. 

Wheat and oats 10 to 20 cents lowen 

Butter now 2 to 5 cents lower. 

iiggs about the same. 

There is no money to be had on com* 
mercial paper, unless at ruinous discount. 
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'One year ago thece was plenty. Farmers 
.are discharging their help down to the 
lowest possible rate. Merchants in this 
Ticinity report sales as not over 50 per 
'Cent, of nsoal sales, with little or no col- 
lections. Everything in business circles 
is at a standstill and no disposition shown 
by any one to improve, invest or to do 
imything that calls for any outlay. This I 
believe to be a true statement of matters 
as they exist to-day in Iowa. I forgot to 
jay anyt\^ng about com. We have a 
splendid crop. It is fully ten cents lower 
than one year ago, and if our condition is 
to be so radically changed through the 
fear of Democratic legislation, what will 
be the effect upon us as a nation when 
they carry out their outlined theory? I 
have written you this as it was impossible 
"f or me to even outline in any other way 
and consider me ready at apy time to 
help reinstate the grand old Republican 
ipavty to the contsol of our €h>vemment. 
BeapectfuUy, Eluot Mttnson. 

Do^o, Wbioht Ck>., Ll, September 15, 1803. 

We have no manufacturing interests 
here, depend -principally on agriculture, 
but we do not dare to lean any money, 
«owing to the unsettled condition of Bt- 
iairs. F. W. Cubtis, Banking. 

DuNUCP, Iowa. 

There are no factories located here. 
There are some small saw mills through 
:the country that do custom work to sell 
to farmers, and ship some. The demand 
jfor shipping has almost entirely ceased 
and home trade dull ; business of all kinds 
dull ; farmers discouraged ; Free-Traders 
■mum. Sixty per cent, represents the 
-present condition of businesses compared 
with November, 1893. A reduction of 
tariff upon foreign goods similar to those 
we grow, manufacture or produce will 
have a Democratic effect on our business. 
It will decrease our home demand and 
bring us in competition with cheap labor. 
I attribute the present dull conation of 
trade to the presence of a Free-Trade 
President and Congress at Washington. 
The prospects for business are poor as 
long as there are propects of Free-Trade 
or Tariff monkesring. A great man once 
said, " We must educate or we perish." 
Democracy is educating, so I guess we 
will live through it. 

C. W.* Graham, Farmer. ' 

'Qraham , Iowa. 

We attribute the present dull condition 
of trade to lack of confidence in the pres- 
ent Adihinistration. Our farm imple- 
ment dealer tella me that his business has 
fallen off 100 per cent, within the last two 
months. W. B. Tubnbull. 

Fabraout, Iowa, September 19, 1896. 

We have mot any manufactories here. 
A reduction of Tariff upon foreign goods, 
€imilar to those we grow, manufacture or 
|in>duce will ruin ns as afarming com- 



munity, for we will be compelled to seek 
a foreign piarket for our farm products, 
for the manufacturer consumes the prod- 
ucts of the farm. Our prospects for busi- 
ness are not good. There is no life in 
trade of any kind here. 

John Gbaybill. 
Ukbebwooi), Iowa. 



We attribute the dullness in trade to 
the absence of confidence as to future 
prospect. As to the prospects for busi- 
ness, collections seem to be improving 
some. This is an agricultural county, 
and it makes but little difference in the 
number employed. Thos. Ligoett. 

MouxiT Atb, Iowa. 

There are no manufacturesin this town 
and there are no hands employed but day 
laborers. The average daily wages are 
$1. It is hard work for laborers to find 
employment. There are more idle men 
in linn County to-day than ever were 
known. Railroads are cutting expenses, 
manufactures are lopping off, and hun- 
dreds of men in Marion and Cedar Rapids 
can get no work at any price. An old 
dyed-in-the-wool Maryland Democrat and 
copperhead told me he never since before 
the war saw such hard times. Of course, 
when banks refuse to allow money to cir- 
culate it hurts, but when large industries 
refuse to invest in stock, and American 
wages are compelled to compete with 
pauper labor, these are the arteries that 
are stopping productive labor. 

« « « « 

CxMTXB Point, Iowa. 



A reduction of the Tariff upon foreign 
goods similar to those we grow, manu- 
facture or produce cannot help but reduce 
the price of farm produce. Lack of con- 
fidence caused the dull condition of trade 
among the banks and manufacturing 
establishments. Our prospects for busi- 
ness are not good, and the per cent, of 
business is 60 per cent, of last year, which 
causes a stagnation of business through- 
out here. H, S. Fbbbman. 

Pabis, Iowa. 

A reduction of Tariff will have a tend- 
ency to still reduce our manufactures and 
farm products. We attribute the present 
dull condition of trade to the outlined 
Democratic theories. As long as the 
Democrats are in control no investments 
will be made. Elliot Munson. 

Dows, Wright Co.. Ia. 



The present condition in this county 
for week ending September 2, 1898, is 
represented by 75 per cent. A reduction 
of Tariff upon foreign goods would have 
a depressing effect upon the business of 
this county, with a tendency to impover- 
ish the farmer. We attribute the present 
dull condition of trade to the change in 
the Administration and the prospect of 
Free-Trade, with prospects for business 



not very favorable. Our returns are : 
^ per cent, less for horses ; 50 cents less 
per hundred for cattle ; 18 cents per 
pound lees for wool than last year. 

L. O. Ferson, Farmer. 
Dtsart, Ia. 

A reduction of 'Tariff upon foreign 
goods would have a bad effect upon my 
business. We attribute the present dull 
condition of trade partly to the Sher- 
man Silver bill and partly to the promised 
repeal of the McEinley Tariff. Our pros- 
pects for business are not promising. 
Our country is purely agricultural. 

L. T. Woodcock. 

CrRsco, Howard Co., Ia. 



The Amkrican Pbotbctivb Tariff 
League has just received the acceptance 
of Col. A. W. Wills of Nashville, Tenn., 
as State Secretary of that State. In ac- 
cepting the position Mr. Wills says : 

Ai a Protactioniflt I am d6dn>ii8 of render- 
ing any servloe to the cause that may be re- 
quired of me in this •eotion of the country. I 
will dieerfiilly contribute m much of my time 
as is poMible to countamet the effects of the 
wild, barbarous and atrodoos aasaults upon 
the f oonders of industry and the employers of 
labor in the United States who have been pay- 
ing the highest wages the world has ever 
known, oomlng as these assaolts have oome at 
a time when the prosperity of the country was 
at a height unparalleled in the history of the 
world. We have never witnessed in the South 
such a deluge of demagogism, such a flood of 
falsehoods and fallacies, saoh shameless ap- 
peals to pasrion and prejudice, such assaults 
upon property and order, and even upon per- 
sonal rights as have been recently spouted 
from our stumps and are now being every- 
where repeated in our daily Journals. The 
people have all been promised higher wages, 
cheaper necesnries of life and more constant 
emplojrment. But all through this section of 
the country they now find that their wages 
have been constantly falling, thc^ employ- 
ment limited or lost altogether and their pros- 
pects darkened bj^ the disasters that have over- 
taken their employers— those ** robber Tariff 
barons*' they have voted down to please the 
Democratic demagogues hereabouts. 



The Washita oil stone, which is quar- 
ried in the Ozark Mountains, near Hot 
Springs, Ark., has attracted much atten- 
tion and fevorable comment at the 
World's Fair, where it has been exhibited 
by Mr. J. J. Sutton. This stone, which 
makes the best whetstone in the world, is 
nearly pure silica in its composition, 
crystallized in a peculiar manner, with 
numerous cavities, and if melted in a 
furnace it would vitrify and become the 
purest flint glass. 



Tbxrr are 3,000,000 unemployed wage 
earners in JSngland, against one-fourth that 
number here. Such is the difference between 
having Free-Trade and merely bdng threat- 
ened with it— fVovufenee Newa^ Oetcber 5, 
1808. 
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THE RE-ELECTION OF McKINLEY. 

{Continued frompaoe 281.) ' 

AboTe the "SLjot anil the Serf* 

Bj re-electiDg Wm. McEinlej, the world- 
renowned Protectionist, Ohio wtil teach thoee 
in power that their success last fall was gained 
by misrepresentation and not by an anti-Pro- 
tection sentiment, and that they most go slow 
in their legislation touching American indus- 
tries. Although confined to one State, Ohio, 
it will decide to a great extent a national 
question and demonstrate to the world the 
fact that Americans are yet true to them- 
selves and will not give up prosperity and 
lower their wages to the standard of European 
labor and submit to the competition of the 
ryot and the serf. 

W. J. C. Cai.in>ALL« Market GhLrdeoer. 

Nbw Castlx, Ikd., July 10, 1898. 

Blatory 'Will * Appland Him. 

For what he represents and is. His admin- 
istration has honored Ohio. Neighboring 
States have watched him silently and proudly. 
His cause gathers to itself the real dignity of 
Ohio. Truly a great American is before the 
Union in Govemor MoKinley. Re-elect him 
and every other State will know enmity to nar 
tional Protection has been rebuked by Ohio. 
His renominationand re-election mean nothing 
else. Barely does a State election compass so 
positively in one man the assertion of ** public 
prosperity tiirough wise law *' as is represented 
in McKinley at this time. His policy of Pro- 
tection is the resounding voice of Freedom ; 
his principles are the deeps of the national ex- 
perience and conscience ; his convictions are 
the very heart of intense American patriotism. 
The words of the McKinley bill in truest sense 
proclaim liberty throughout the land to aU the 
inhabitants thereof. As a man, history will 
yet applaud him. Ohio fails not in statesmen. 
Sheuphokls her benefactors. She cannot fail 
her only McKinley now. 

RoBT. C. Baib. 

York, Pa. , July 8, 1898. 



'Wage Earoera Directly Interested. 

Being a sbeet-iron worker, I believe the re- 
election of Qk>v. McKinley a necessity, because 
the well-being of every individual connected 
with the mai&ufacture of tin plate and sheet 
iron is identical with that of Jthe nation. The 
failure of Gov. McKinley to secure re-election 
would most certainly destroy confidence in 
the Protective measure of which he is the 
author and might tend to the changing or ab- 
rogation of the law itself. Believing a Pro- 
tective law necessary to the well-being and 
financial prosperity of our nation, and know- 
ing the prosperity of the workingman to be 
dependent upon that of the nation, it must 
follow that if Mr. McKinley be not re-elected, 
his Protective measure will be assail6d, prob- 
ably destroyed; the financial interests of the 
United States will suffer and every individual 
will suffer with them. The above views are 
expressed for the following reason: The Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Work- 
ers met in convention in the city of Pittsburgh 
recently, and formulated a scale of wages for 
the ensuing year. A committee was appointed 
by the association to present this scale to a 
committee appointed by iron and steel manu- 
facturers. After discussing the present pre- 
carious condition of financial affairs and re- 
ferring to that as a sufficient reason for reduc- 
ing wages, the manufacturers' committee 



signed the tin and sheet iron scale condition- 
ally. The condition is this: If the McKinley 
bill is not altered or annulled by th^ next ses- 
sion of Congress the wages remain as they 
are, but if the McKinley biU be meddled with 
the iron, steel and tin workers must suffer a 
reduction. Thko. J. Shaffeb, 

Iron and Steel Sheet Roller. 
80 Bowman AvEinnc, MoKkbsport, Pa., 
July 8, 1898. 

Opposed to 17B«AnierlcAiilaiii. 

He is a genuine American loyalist and an 
unswerving and fearless advocate of genuine 
American principles and institutions. Because 
he is a sound financier in all that pertains to 
American finance. Because he is the acknowl- 
edged leader and champion of Protection to 
American industries, the destruction of which 
means the impoverishment of the homes of 
American laboring men and the desolation of 
their firesides. Because he believes in a just 
and liberal pension to the saviors of our coun- 
try. Because he is the leading advocate of the 
only sensible and unoppressive mode of rais- 
ing the necessary revenue to defray the ex- 
penses of the Federal Government, this princi- 
ple being the genuine American principle of a 
Protective Tariff, as conceived in the mind of 
Alexander Hamilton, developed in the mind 
of Hemry Clay, and finally improved and per- 
fected to suit the fltnees of the times and ail 
things by James O. Blaine and Wm. McKinr 
ley himself. Because of his loyal devotion 
and personal sacrifices to his country in her 
time of national peril and need. Because he 
represents all that is truly American and stands 
in opposition to all that is un-Araerican. 

Ethav W. Thompson, Laborer. 

Botub Falls, Mich., July 7, 18d8. 

This man WLno-wm 'What He Is Talk- 
ing Abont, 

I believe he is an upright, honorable man 
and has filled the position in the past with 
credit to the State and his party. . He is the 
exponent of a principle that has been a bene- 
fit to every workman, if he will only be honest 
and say so, the opposite being said so by our 
opponents. Nevertheless, they said when the 
bill was passed that bears his name that 
evrything would cost more. Now, has it been 
so f I say it has not. I know from experience 
it has been the referee. I am a woricman and 
dig coal for a living, and I know from experi- 
ence and observation that workmen have had 
better wages, and the purchasing power of 
their wages has been better than in the past. 
Tou know it is all nonsense, this cheap goods 
twaddle ; because, if I, as an individual, spend 
more than I earn, I will become poorer ; and 
individuals in the.aggregate compose nations. 
For example, I dig coal for a living and have 
dug it on both sides of the Atlantic, and I 
think I know what I am saying. I have seven 
of a family. In Scotland, where I was raised, 
they get a little over 80 cents for a day's work. 
I make from $2 to $2.50 here. On which side 
can I purchase more for my family f That is 
the question. Last fall a man that is now 
Governor of Illinois was speaking here, and, 
as he thought, was making a point on this 
Tariff question. He said we were taxed $10 on 
our coats, and, therefore, had to pay $20 for 
each coat. At the same time I was wearing a 
whole suit to church ttiat cost seventeen dollars 
all told. Whoever heard of such stuff! I 
went right out and was talking to a merchant, 
and he offered me a suit for eight or ten dollars 
if I liked. I am a lover of Governor McKinley 



and I believe he is right, and all his enemies 
cannot convince me that* he is wrong ; and» 
furthermore, they are not honest Many of 
tiie Democratic party voted for Cleveland with 
the understanding that they would never carry 
out their policy, and they told me so at the 
time. I hope Goveni<»: McKinley will be re- 
elected for bis manly, straightforward way» 
and I would do all in my power to have him re- 
elected if I were in Ohio. 

Rob't B. Bowix, Miner. 
Bbaidwood, III., July 6, 18$)8. 



Amerlean, Pnre and Slniple. 

To teach ** Protection to American indus- 
tries and labor,** as he teaches it ; to advocato 
a sound currency as all true Republicans ad- 
vocate it, and to again be elected Governor of 
Ohio, would add to his fame. He would be 
looked upon as Ohio's favorite son, standing 
for a Tariff that is Protective to all that ia 
American, pure and simple. By it tiie people 
of Ohio would do honor to themselves and him. 
Democracy will be hushed into silence. And 
by his re-election would be revealed the near 
future expectations, and that confidence which 
this country lost by Cleveland's election would 
gradually be restored. 

Louis Wxllmak, Cor. 

HuMTiKOBXJROH, Ind., July 12, 1888. 



A "WUe And BeneAeent Policy* 

Because he is morally, intellectually and 
physically the embodiment of the best de- 
ments which elevate the human character. 
Because he has the intelligence to deal with 
State and I^ational affairs, as the exigeocies 
demand, in a statesmanlike manner. Because 
he is the representative head of a wise and 
beneficent policy, which protects and builds 
up every American industry, compels foreign 
capital to seek investment here, makes sure 
remunerative wages to home labor, and pre- 
vents a parallel condition of the unpaid labor 
of Europe. 

A. McKiif NET, Real Estate Dealer, 
Ex-Oovemment Agent. 

PzxBOX Crrr, Mo., July 4, 1898. 



He Has Proven Himself 'Wortky. 

Because his defeat would tend to prolong 
the present gloomy outlook, while his election 
will help to restore confidence in business cir- 
cles Because he is the greatest advocate of 
Protection to American labor and American 
institutions of his age. Because by his ability 
and honesty he has proven himself worthy, aa 
his public record in all the high official posi- 
tions which he has occupied is of the purest 
and most sublime nature. Because his defeat 
would materially* strengthen the enemy for 
the next great national struggle. This alone 
should elect KcKinley Governor of Ohio. 

W. C. JoHNSTOM, Aucti<meer. 
.Chxbtkb, W. Va., July 98, 1898. 

It is at all events the duty of the people to 
hasten to undo the folly of last November by 
recording their votes wherever possible to ex- 
press their disapproval of the avowed policy 
of the Adminisbutlon, until the constitutional 
opportunity arrives in 1896 to return to the 
safe and successful policy under whidi our 
country has so long prospered. Until that 
time shall have arrived and the geoend wrong 
been undone it is our conviction, most regret- 
fully uttered, that he who hopes for a return 
of the wages or busy industry of last year win 
be doomed to disappointment— /Hs^ World^ 
October 14, 1898. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Tbe Tarlir and tlie Future. 

Editor Amebioan £cx>nomi6t : At the 
present time I am not a mannfacturer, 
bat if the Tariff be not chai&gedvery 
mnch I shall soon begin to mannfactnre 
a line of goods that it would affect.' I 
have jnst retomed from England and am 
more than ever in favor of Protection to 
American labor. The English people get 
less pay for the same kind of work by 86 
per cent, in hosiery and g:love making. 
The Germans work for 40 to 60 per cent, 
lees than operatives get in America. The 
English hiose and half hose mannf^u^tor- 
ers bny their cottQii yams from the Ger- 
mans, espledally the cheaper grades, and 
very soon the EogUsh people will buy the 
hose and half hose made by the (Germans, 

FbBD'K ROBIKSOIT. 
Nxw BruKSWIOK, K. J., September 2, 1808. 



''I Am, That I Am." 



The letter which Preddeot Clevelnnd in< 
dited the other day to Got. Northen of Geor- 
gia is a remailcable produetioii in many ways. 
It Is most remarkable for iti soblime egotiim. 
Grover Cleveland was always profomidly im- 
pressed wi^ his owq greatness, but this has 
developed of late (Boormoiisly, and- when he 
penned the Northen letter it seems to have 
oome to a climaz. 

Hehas**Oongreeson my hands," and *'my 
wants," " my ideas," " my beliefs,^ ** my con* 
fenions," •* my prayers," are fully set forth. 

The letter then runs on somewhat as fol- 
lows : " I hardly know '*— ** It seems to me "— 
"I am quite plainly *'—" My letter"— "Ap- 
pears to m<9 "— ** X want a currency "— ** I will 
not knowingly "— " Justly make me "— ** I not 
only want"— ** But I want"— **I want our 
flnanffi^^l condition"—'*! want good, sound 
and staple money "—" Of what I have writ- 
ten"— "But I beUeve"— "I think such a 
thing"— " ram therefore "—"I am in favor" 
— "I confess I am"— "My dally prayers"— 
" Than I have yet known." 

The whole letter contains less than 450 
words, and " I am " consumes seventy -eight of 
them. 

The Democratic party and the people of the 
United States are nowhere compared with the 
" wants '* of this misn who temporarily sits in 
the Presidential chair. He can very well ex- 
press his feelings in the formula of that other 
great egotist, Louis XIV : " The Democratio 
party, the Democratic party, I am the Demo- 
cratic party."— Cleuetond World, • 



Ih his decision on the tin plate question, 
Secretary Carlisle has dealt one more blow to 
AwiftHoftn Industries. This may be in accord- 
sace with his notions t>f public policy, but it 
is poor economics, doubtful patriotism, and in 
almost any other country would be regarded 
as had statesmanship.— Jtocioi JEbonomisf , Oc- 
tober, 1898. 



Who says good times are not upon usf 
Under Republican rule worktpgoien had to 
labor for their bread; now they get it free— at 
charity agencies.— iTansas City Journal^ Oc- 
tober 10, 1888. 



PRINCIPLES OP THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE. 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tariff 
League, as expressed in Article II. of its Constitution, is, by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low priced labor in foreign countries* 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low standard of wages prevailing in 
other countries ; that this is a government by the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powers; « 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high standard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not only the industrial growth of the Republic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of its citizens,are promoted 
by B, judicious Protective Tariff The recent report of the United 
States Labor Commission shows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage-earners, in common with all other citizens* 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
effort afforded by a high standard of wages. 

' It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, will .enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which manv of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar producU of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli- 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of th^ world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fruits of American 
labor, employed under free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally, The Amerioan Protective TarilT League propoaea a unloa 
and organization of all Industrial workers of Amerloa in defsnae, 
and for the elevation, of the Amerioan standard of wages, living 
and self-government. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share in 
the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-pavers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS. — Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em- 
ployers or employed. The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the importation of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and broaden the fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite Ull parties in support 
of the policy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice-President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Offi<^ial Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League, 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addressed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League. 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The League or to obtain informa- 
tion of its plans and purposes. 
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STATE AND TERRITORIAL OFFICERS 

OF THE 

imertcu Protective Tariff Leajie. 

ALABAMA. ,, , , 

0T1EPHSN N. NOBLE, Fice.J>r«§'« Ironton 

ARIZONA. «. , ^ ,. 

B. B. M0EB180N, Vice-Pret^t .St. JohnJ 

B.W. NELSON, State See St. John*! 

ARKANSAS „ « ^ 

J. J. SUTTON, State Sec Hot Springs 

CALIFORNIA. ^ „ ^ 
A. S. HALL1D1B, rie«Pref't....J3an Franctoco 

eSO. a HICKOX, f^taU See San Frandaco 

COLORADO. „ ^, 

A. H. DANFOBTH, F<ee-iVef't ...Pueblo 

WM.MILL[KBN,StaieSee Trinadad 

DKLAWARB. ^,. , _^ 

FBBD. B.BACH, StaUSee Wilmington 

FLORIDA. , ^ _,„ 

J. 0. OBEELET, V<e«-iYef't Jackaonville 

E. t5. SH U BT, Stole See JaokeonviUe 

OKOROIA. 
J.F. HANSON, Flee-Pref'* Maoon 

ILLINOIS. ^ ^, 

WM. PENN NIXON, Tlee-Pref't .Chicago 

\ C COPE, State See Streator 

INDIANA. 
JOHN O. NEW. Fice-Preit... ......Indianapolis 

F. J. VAN y OBHIS. 8taU Sec... .Indianapolis 

IOWA. «. „ _^ 

JOHN H. OEAB, Fiee-Pres^t Burlington 

WH. H. FLBIONG, State See DesMoines 

KANSAS. 

WILLIAM B. STONE, Viee-Preff .galena 

J. O. WOOD, State See Topeka 

KKNTUCKT. , , _„ 

SILAS F. MILLEH. Viee-PraTt Louisville 

J. F. BUOKNERTjr., State Sec Louisyllle 

LOUISIANA. , 

;rOHNT. WHITE, state See Jeanerette 

JAS. H.MoNULLAN, Vlee-Pres't. . . .Biddeford 

OHABLBS H . MOSES, State Sec Biddeford 

MARYLAND. 

JAMES A. OARY, Viee-PretH. Baltimore 

UHAS. B.COFKIN, State See Muirkirk 

MASSACHUSETTS. ^ ^ 

HENRY F. COB, Stote See Boston 

MICHIGAN. ^ , 

6. B. STOOKBBIDGB, Kiee-Pree*t. .. Kalamazoo 
. C. TILLMAN, State See Detroit 

W. n. WASHBURN, FIce-PreB^.... Minneapolis 
PHAS. W. JOHNSON, State See. . . .Minneapolis 

lis 

lis 
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E.I. ALLS^.. Grarcon 

HORACE RUBLBlrv«!e--^»*.,... Milwaukee 
#'.E.PABaO^S,«^^j.^..; Madison 



PBOTEOTION BOOK TABLE. 

To meet frequent inqniries and a grow- 
ing call from stndents and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books upon Protection and kindred 
subjects, which may be read with profit 
by those seeking thorongh information 

apon the American system : 

Price, 
Post-paid. 

Complete set of "Defender" documents, 
published by Thx Amsbioan Protbct- 
ivx Tabot Lxaoux, comprising the 
issues of 1801 and 1893 $1.60 

Political Economy, with special reference 
to the Industrial History of Nations, by 
Prof. Bobt. E. Thompson 1.60 

Protective Philosophy, by David HaU 
Rice, Brookline, Mass 1-60 

Principles of Economic Philosophy, by 
Prof. Van Buren Denslow 9.60 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoyt, 
Ez-Gk>yemor of Pennsylvania 2.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. PaUon, Pb.D XOO 

Government Revenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, U. S. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Com- 
mittte in Congress 1.60 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University. . . 2.50 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Kobt. P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 
ent 1-60 

Speeches and Addresses, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. William D. Kelley, 

M.c...^ sieo 

Protection Jbo Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 1885, by 
Robert E. Thompron of Pennsylvania 
University 100 

Progress from Poverty, Review and Criti- 
cism of Henry George, by G. B. Steb- 
bins 40 

Harmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by Henry 
C. Carey 125 

Manual of Social Science. Condensed 
from Carey's ''Principles of Social Sci- 
ence,*' by Kate McKean 2.26 

Manual of Political Economy, by E. P. 
Smith 1.25 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey 2.60 

The Unity of Law, as Exhibited in the Re 
lations of Physical, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.60 

History of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages, by Jas. M. Swank. Revised and 
greatly enlarged; 574 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet published on 
American shipping; 479 pp. 4.00 

BOOKS BT KNOLISH PBOTXCTIONISTS. 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry, by Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan $1.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byles (an eminent Judge) 1.25 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by David 
Syme 2.00 

Orders shonld be addressed to Wilbur 
F. Wakeman, General Secretary Ameei- 

OAN PBOTECnVE TaEIPF LEAGUE, 185 

NVest Twenly-third street. New York. 



BARBOUR'S 

[risbFlai 
Threads. 



test ever a 

CENTURY, 

aad to-day sund unrlTalled for Strettgtli, 
Smoothness and Uniformity. 

TNI SARBOUR BROTHERS CO. 
918 Oknrek Sk« Mew Tartu 



NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
HOWUND MILLS CORP'R. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP'N 



WM. n. BOWLAin), niBAS. 

Conbined Capital Stock, 
Total Spindies, 



BTBOa r. OABD, AST. 

$2,000,000.00 
- 140,000 



COnON YARNS. 

Single or Twisted. Combed or Carded. HOSIER T 
irARNS, OtuOn Wanoe, Skeliu, Spools or Cops, alao« 
on Beams ftom Nos. l<Pt to 100*1. 

J. If ULunAUZ, JBh Fhlla. MsX-* SU Chestaat WL 
Byrea F. Card* Selllaa Aveat* 

New Bedford, Maest 



TremontioiSnffolkMills, 

LOWELL, MASS. 

MAVUFAOTUBBBS or 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS. 

IN ALL WEIGHTS, WIDTHS AND COLONS. 

OBMRJLTB WIYM MIZZB. 

CAPITAIi, SltSOOtOOO. 

Number Of Bplndlea, ... 1S0,Q00 

Number of Looms, ... 4.006 

Pounds of Cotton used per week, - 800,000 

JL. S. OOVaXJ, ■Z*x»^a4VUZNNr« 

70 KIIiBT 8T., BOSTON, MASS. 

Smithy Hogg * Gardner, 

Selllnv AffeBtSf 
66 Chauhoy St., Bostoni Maoa 



WM* MASON MFG, CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Thread Yarns on 
Cops or Cones. 

TrtM.* Selling Agent, PNOVIDEWCg. R. I. 



B. HOOLEY & SON, 

Silk -> Manufacturers, 

OrgaiUBine, Trams, Twist, Fringe Silk, &c 
428-432 M. 13th St.. Philadelphia, 



L. D. BRO¥rN ft SON, 

murawAavamm ev 

licbine Tiist and Sewing Silk, 



r, JTm* r«rlb 



"^l 




WM. MACFARLANE & CO., 
SI 

Fer HeeleiT aad Knit O—dm Hanalketnren 

a Specialty* 
Fadery: BAYONNe CITY, N.J. 

Saleweemt : 80 ORAIID STREET, NEW YORK. 
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MULES 



LOOMS 



1CA80V 

[achine Works^ 



rCOnCN-MACHINERl 



TAUNTON. 

MASS. 



spunniiG 



FBAME& 



HODCSON 1^ HOLT IVIFG, CO., 

HOSIERY AND HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers. Seamerd and Winders. 

BBWD FOK HKW OATAI^OGCB. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built. 

* We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery; 



r^rovidence ■ Macliiiie ■ Co., 

MAMTIFACTDbBBS Of 

IMPROVED COTTON AND WORSTED 

ROVING FRAMES, 

Cottu CMbert aad Up Wladers, WmM Splaalag FnwM and Twitters, FiatMl 
Rail*, Flyera, Spladiaa, fieara, Boiaters, Caps, Tabes, etc., etc. 



564 Eddy St., 



PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



THOS. J. HILL. PNC a TrM*. 



WM. C. PEiaCE. Sum- * Uat'h 



J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO., 

MAHiTi-AcrnnuERa or thi 

BANCROFT WOOLEN IVIULE 



CLINTONYARN TWISTER, 

CLINTON, MASS. 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 



ASD 



GEO. DRAPER &SONS^ 

HOPBDALI, MASS. 



Tompkins Brothers, 

BUCCSSSORS TO 

Clark Brothers, 

MANUFACTUREKS AND PATENTEES OP 

KNITTERS, 

WINDERS, . 

WASHERS, 
BRUSH ERS 

and SPOOLERS, 

STOP MOTIONS 
and TAKE UPS, also 

FLOCK CUTTERS 

and SPOOLERS. 



GLOBE ANILINE WORKS. 

The Heller A Men Co.. Propiieton. 

BJLMMMZ P^XITT, BALZ BJiUm 
%B MAIDIN LANIp P. a B« 8808. NIW YORK. 



■8VAB]^IBHMD 18Sft. 

JOHN M. 8HARPLK88 A CO. 

MAjnirAOTinuDUi ov 

Dyeioods aid Dyoiood Eitnets, 

importers of Indigo, Cutch, Chemicals, &c 
Mm, 20 tad 22 N«rtli Frsat StrMt. 

PHIIiADBIaPHIA. 



OITY BUnON WORKS. 

VAOrOBT AND SALSSROOM, 

187 and 180 Mott 8treetp 

(Hear Broome), 



FIRTH ft FOSTER BROS. 



PMOVIDENCE DYE WOillCS. 

Ofleop lS8tf ChootBHt M., fklladolphla, 

WotkMi TOjlor, Xmendd oiid Adiune 8M., Keculastoa. 

Mew York Qffloe. Wi Ceaal Street. 

Cotton, Woolen sod Wonted Dreee Goods ; Woolea. 

#^omed sad Mixed OeMlmeree and Ok>afc]Bsez aiao 

woolen, wonted. Slubbing uotton, Yarnud Warp 

07en and fileaolien. 



Mo Charge for Cartage. 

TROY, N. Y. 



WILUSTON & KNIGHT CO., 

1832-THE PIONEER- 1 892. 

Button Manu&cturers. 

Faecarteo, mASTHAHPTON* BLABS. 

New r^k Office, 540 Broadwofy. 



THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

FAeromai: 

IM TO 1«« eOUTN nrTH AVIMOI. 



1M TO 1t4 iOOTH nPTN AVMUi. 

NEW YORK. 



Woolen Yarns 

OP ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

Bspebially fine weaving and hosiery, also me. 
dium and coarse tNioking. 

E. M. ROCKWELL, 



COVEL & OSBORN, 

PALL RIVER, MASS. 

Dealer) In all Unda of 

Maonfiustiirera of OOPTON TWISTBD AND 
BBAIDBD BANDINO& 

Sole Agents for the Cook Loom Foii(s, 



Buy Revolying Flat Cards 

FROM 

AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PKTTII MACHINE WORKS 
NIWTON UPPER FALLS. liASS. 



YaUey Worsted lUls. 

EAGLE STREET, PROYIDEICE, R. L 
WORSTED YARNS, 



AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 

Pawtaekety R, I. 

OofiBoUdatkm of Pswtncket Hair Cloth Oonoons 
▲merlcaa Hair Cloth Padding Oompanr. NntloBAr* 
Hair Seating Company; •"«»' 

MAMUVAOTURCBS Or 

Quality superior to any Imported gooda. 



^I.]S01inNSTBR, . . MAM. ' Cbuo^'^L^^SSI^ Warranted. 

Ple*8« mention "American Boonomlst" when answering Advertisements. 
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NICHOLSON FILE GO. 



IBWi 



ID 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

48 WUI^T09 BXBMMT. WMW YORK. 



"Blower System." 

'*■' ^.\ii;X»»i^"'' B. F. STURTEtANT COMPMn 

BOSTON, NBW YORK, PH1I<ADBIiPHIA, OJHIOAOO, IiONOOIf. 
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HOFFMAN" ROSENDALE CEMENT 

^ SUPERIOR FOR WORK UNDER WATER. 

8TANP6 AT THB HEAD OF AMERICAN OBMBNTB FOB 

TENSILE STRAIN, 

UNIFORM. QUALITY, 

INCREASING STRENGTH. 



Extensively Used by the U. S. Govemnent. 

For prIoM and otlMr toionniMai, apply to 

THE LAWRENCE CEMENT CO., 



NATRONA 



Hi Streifiit tid Pirest Alna atdo tid the Miy Aim Mis fmm KryfUtb AtanliR. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

115 CHESTNUT STREET, - ■> BHILAI>ELBHIA, BA. 

UNION WADDING CO., 

PA.-WT7XJ0K:B3T, R,. I., 

Cotton, Cotton Waste and Paper Stock. 

MANUFACTURERS OP 

COTTON WADDIN6 AND BATTING. 

LYMAN B. eOFF, PresMent. H. A. 8TEARN8, Vfoe-Presldent aid SuperliiteRdeit. 

BEO. M. THORNTON. Treasurer. 



WARRANTED.* 

Established 1843. 
Oriffioal and Only American Makera, 

FISHER & NORRiS, - Treatea, N. J. 



Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of oar own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at present, 
comprising^ everything required 
for use aty or decoration of, the 
table. 

Eeed & Baiton, 

87 Union Square. 



OA.STOR* OIL. 

Quality Onaranteed. 
MANUFACTURING AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

MAD! BT 

Baker Castor Oil Works, 

H. J. BARER & BRO.. AseBt% . 
S3, Sff dc W WUilain 8(., . New Terk. 



St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 65 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

DanielGieeQACoJ 

SOLE A6ENTS, 
44 East 14th St, 
Union Square) 
NEW YORK. 

" Town ^ Country " 

Paints, being best, are cheapest in 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. A CO., 

NIW YORK. PHILADILPHIA. CINCINNATI. 




The Williams Printing Co., 

COMMKRCIAL 

Printers and Binderr. 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CUSSES OF WORK. 

06 to 102 RBADE STREET. 



NEW YORK. 
Pl«a8« mention "American Boonomlat" when answering Advertisements. 
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MABNOLIA METAL 



IN VVm BT 



Eifrlit Leading OoTemmentB. 
BEST ANTI-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

High-^speed Bngine^ J>ynamo, RoUinff^MiU, aUa^MhiPf Raii^ 
Mod, StMW^MiU, CaUan-MUi, Baper^MiU, JFooien^MUi^ aUh^MiU, 
JTuU^MiUf Buhber^MW^ Sugmr-^MiU^ FUmr^MiU and aU Machinery 
B^aHngB. • 

Magnolia Metal Co., 

OwBte0 and Sole llfaTinft>etnreg»» 



I Mat, 76 Qmm Vlttoria St. 
tUttf Mtt;4l TnUtort BilMHi. 



74ComanihSt.,NEWY0BI{. 



db vzi:Bix>xoaiL 

Mamtaolirtrt tf Plain and AHtoaMrtle 

GilciiIarRibWnglacliinny. 

KIVSTOMI KNITTU m»t all tadltaiy MMhlMry. 

lojoy^t, PblladelpUa, PL,D.S.i. 



E. TIFFANY & SONS. 

BBnmifOTOR, VT.y 



rps. 
SHIRT 



DRAWER 



FOBMAKINO 

1RIBBED SHIRT OVFFfl 

BOTTOMS and SI 

BORDBRS. 

PrtccB a nd Sanples^apoa Applloatloa* 

E^TABI^ISHBD 1869/ 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

filb KDlttlBg lacUiery, leedles, Etc. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

BBIITlTIITa-TOlT, VT. 



LANDERS, FRARY ft CLARK, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., 

80LB MANUFACTURBBS OF 

r Pop Saffaty Valvtt, 
' Watar Rallaf Vahrat, 
laipravad Staam Oagaa, 
Staam Enilna Indloatara, 
Slngla Ball Chlaia'^WIilatKf, 
Oaga Taating ApiMratit, 
Sight Faad Lalvrlcataca, 
Fead Watar Ragalatara 
And othar Spaelaltlaa. 
— rarded GOLD M KDAL Parts. 1880. 
Olark'a Ltnen Fire Heae and AdUaataMa 
Canpllnsst the best tn nee. 
• Deelen In Engine, BoUer and MUl SappUes. 
tfS OLITEBSTRKBT, BOt^TON, BASS. 
Branebee : New York ; Chicago ; London. Bag. 



I r^ 



NKW YORK, 99M Breadway, 
CBICAOO, rJ Lake Street, 

wAff FRANOISOO. 134 Batter 8t>, 



€. H. Dexter & Sons, 

PAPIB MANUFAOTUBBBS,' 

WINDSOR LOOKSp - OONN. 

WUte. Buff and Manilla OopyUur Papexi. 
Stereotype Tiiwiea. 
BUyer Widte TlHae. 
White and Colored Tiaraea. 
Bamplaa paper aent on appUoation. 



nu 44 Gnss BlMcm n SUver Tlssne. 

Band for aampiea and olroular oontalnins (ea- 
ttmonlala from the lar^eat manufaoturera df 
BilTerware In the U. 8m all of Whom, prior to 
the pawace of the McKlnley hill, uaed imported 
fetaoe ezoiuaiTely. 

DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO., 
44 ■■rray Straal, New Yerk. 



Solid SHm. 

Now in stock, an nnusaallv 
attractive assortment of Fi^ 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed. & Barton, 

SILyiBBiaTBBi 

»T Union Square. 



^ CYCLES ^ 

Warwick Qtaz Mr'aO-i 



i SpRINCriELO-MASS. 



FSTERBitOOK'S 

■■ STEEL PENS. M 

Uading Not. K048,128, 130,135,333,161 

Fer Saia by all Statlaaera* 

THE E8TERBR00K STEEL PEN CO^ 

Works. Oamden, K. 1. M John St.. New Tori. 




ENOWLES LOOM WORKS, 

BUHiDBBS OF 

Open Shed FANCY liMS. 



Batahllahed 1849. 

CYRUS CURRIBII A SONS. 

Steaa Saslnee, SMeltlaa Faraaeee. ■!•- 
ta«mre af KaMer aad Kaaaialed ClatEaaSid 

THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUN. 

The safest hammer less gun ever made. 
PARKER BROS., Merlden, Conn. 

Kend far Iliaatrated Cfrealar. 

■iiXy^2?i^**'!£^'t?««<' w> *>«^« Jon "w our World's 
FmiirBxhlblt. Blook «, Section Q.itfaiiaflictuSrea Bldg. 




LOOMS fOI TAPES. RIBBONS AND SUSPENOeRS. 
aad erivj Tarlalr of Wearinc MaehlnetF. 
nd far Ctroslsr. WORCESTER, MA88. 



The Diamond Ink has few equals and 
no superior. All kinds — cop3dng and 
fluid. This ink is used in the offices of 
The Amebican Pbotective Tarebt 
League, and in Public Offices and Schools 
alloVer the Country. Diam^t^dm 
MucUageMths best aticieet- medfffi, tor 
prices, etc., address ........ ^ - ^ 

Diamond Ink Comiianv, 

MILWAUKEE, W©P^"^ 
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Solid Silver 

-™" „,; Exclusively. 

KOBIB tTFLATBD?** SL 

• 
IBD 

▲ GIFT 

t>UB . 



TIADI 






mnrxMEJOSB 



WON BY ** MONTAUK." 



CELEBRATED HAT8> 

— -m — 

UuilM' Round Hats & Bonnets. 

— -m — 

The Punle p 8Uk Uinbr«U«. 

IfSa 180 rath AT.,bet WdMjd 88d Bta. 
moA 181 BrondwiVi MMP Oortlandt St. 
HewTock; PalnMrHgoM^OhioagD; 814 



V-A8MilM !■ all PriMlpftI CItlM.. 




P^ 



LINBN^ 



AND- 



CUFFS 

AlWAYS 6IVE 
SATISFACTION 

♦;TOCM8TI(IADg;« 



WHITING M'F'G GO 

Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 1 8th Street, 

NEW YORK. 



-)XTSa3(- 






O.N 



PICK CIS-ATUNTIC CLOVES. 
CLARK 



FOR eeim£it£it. 

The Best In the WerM. 



&Oiir GlOTM are eatlrelj of O^AOuMb 
Hanufaoture. From the r»w plclii of tat 
M •jftjft Kid and Goat to the llalahed &law% 
n ARR •▼«>T prooeM la completed on oiur owa 
rLAUU- premlMai For sale at all flnt«hMe QWrc 
Pepartmenta In the United Statea. 




ON WHITE SPOOLS 

6S0R6S1.GI1RK, Sole Agent. 

XT IS 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 




HAND and MACHINE USE. 



MILLER BROS STEEL PENQ 



Strneiits tewed witb 0. N. T.FAST BLACK 

will never ehew wblte en tbe eeame 

after being worn or waehed. 



MAMruFAonmw omlw aw 
NEWARK. - - NEWJJERSEY. 




DixeM*s « 

American Graphite 
PEKOILS. 



^t^w^^^o^^wa 




^^rKJ^M/T 



Plea8« mention 



Ai« anequaled for smooth, tougrh leads. If 

not familiar with them, mention Amerl^ 

Roonomlst, and send 16o. for samples worth 

double the money. i 

JOS. DIXON ORUOIBLE OO., 

JSK8KT CITT, If.J. ' 
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THE YOICE OF OHIO 

Now Speaks up for WllHani McKlnley 

And OlTea Ctood Reaaona DFliy He 
mrill be Re-eleeted as GoTernor. 

IfFe Are Bleetlnc MeKlnley. 

Bt Augustus Jacobson . 

Air :— ** Marching Through Gleorgia.'* 

Ring out your loaty yoicea, boys, and sing a 

roosingsong, 
Bing it with a spirit that wiU start the world 

Along, 
Sing it for America a million Buckeyes strong, 
While we're electing MoKinley. 

Hurrah, hurrah! The button has been 



brave. Therehasneyerbeena time in our his- 
tory when genuine ability and statesmanship 
were so much in demand as now, and the pres- 
ent unsettled condition of affairs only serves to 
emphasize the need of men who can success 
fully combat with demagogues and those prone 
to foUow the false, visionary and impractical 
Wm. McKinley, by his public and private acts, 
has endeared himself in the love, confidence 
and esteem* of the American people, and by 
his steadfast devotion to American industries 
has won world-renowned fame. No leader 
ever fought a braver battie in a fiercer storm 
or withstood more bitter assaults at home and 
abroad, and, amid all, bore his breast un- 
harmed ready to march on to new conquests 
and new victories. Long live Wm. McKinley, 
the bravd soldier, the eloquent drator, the 
masterly statesman and brilliant champion of 
American labor. J. W. MoConkib, Cor. 
Davis, Ohio, August 1, 1888. 



Hurrah, hurrah I Ohio U1 do the rest, 
Good -by, old Free-Trade panic 1 Bhout, 
ye idle and distressed. 

For we are electing for McKinley. 

The Democratic roosters we' are tired of for 

food, • 

With I^rry Neal we know we'd have to live 

on them for good, 
Our stomachs yearn for Juicier meat more 

suited to our blood, 

While we're electing McKinley. 

Hurrah, etc. 

We want good times like ninety-two, the work- 
shops crowded full, 

With throbbing engines, belted wheels, all 
hands to take a pull, 

Larry Neal shall have a message to report to 
okl John Bull, 

While we're electing "McKinley. 

Hurrah, etc. 

RraTO Iieader In a Fierce Storm. 

The exceptionally strong and earnest words 
in behalf of Ohio's peerless (Governor— Wm. 
McKinley— reoentiy published in the columns 
of the Ambbioan Bcx>iroMi8T, cannot fail to ex- 
cite pride and approval in the heart of every pa- 
triotic citiaen, and especially those of Ohio, who 
delight to honor the true and the bravest of the 



'He Stands For Labor, 

Wm. McKinley is a man of irreproachable 
character. Wm. McKinley has behind him an 
excellent record as a soldier and as a states- 
man. He is a Republican. Wm. McKinley 
stands not only for himself and for the Repub- 
lican party but he also stands for the great 
principle of Protection for American labor. 
If we sustain him and re-elect him to the office 
of Governor of Ohio, we, by so doing, set our 
approval upon the great living issue of Protec- 
tion as vs. Feee-Trade. In my humble opinion 
Protection is what is needed to make our coun- 
try prosperous; hence 1 shall vote for Wm. 
McKinley again this fall. 

Cablos p. Ltman, Notary Public. 

Bribtolyillb, Ohio, July 10, 1808. 



Wbat a Teacher Has to Say. 

The Governor is one of the finest types 
of an American citizen. Being broad- 
minded, liberal, patriotic, a kind hus- 
band, and a Christian, he has ever been 
found on the side of right, justice and 
mercy. He has the best interests of the 
people at heart. When a man devotes his en. 
tire energies to the common interests to the 
extent of sacrificing his own possessions, it 
shows a devotion that has no parallel in ancient 
times and is very seldom found in modem. 
He has taken a stand on the leading questions 
of the day, and has fearlessly promulgated his 
views. EUs administration has proven lum to 
be a man of excellent executive ability. Ohio's 
executive is almost entirely stripped of any 
power to influence legislation; therefore the 
executive's ability crops out in the manner in 
which he manages the State institutions. In 
this it is admitted bj the most radical Demo- 
crats that the (Governor's policy has been a 
most succi ssf ul one. He being the champion 
of our Protective policy, his election has nsN 
tional significance. Last fall, when the result 
of November 8 was reverberating and echoing, 
and Ohio's voice was heard, the one exclama- 



tion throughout the Union was : " What 1 ' 
Now all eyes are looking to Ohio, and the uni- 
versal question is : '* How will it be this 
time f " If Protection has been proven^to be 
the boon to this country (as I believe it has), 
and if a good, sound financial policy is any 
good to this country, in Gk>d's name let us have 
them. There is no infiuenoe so demoralizing as 
tbat which has been uttered against those who 
placed their life on the altar of their country. 
W. L. Habbouoh. 
Columbus Gbove, Ohio, July 17, 1808. 

Neal Is for Cbeap Labor. 

He represents the laboring class, not only of 
this State but of the entire United States. On 
the other hand, Neal represents the C<»bden 
Club, or is against the lak>orer of the United 
States, and for cheap labor. The laboring 
classes have seen their folly by voting for par- 
ties ^o are in favor of iSree-Trade, and will 
give McKinley the greatest majority since 
Bruff. Ihe soldier is Ids friend, because he 
does not believe in purging the soldier who 
fought so' nobly for his country's good. The 
whole world is looking to Ohio, and Ohio 
will go triumphantiy Republican and show to 
the world that the people of this State believe 
in a Tariff equal to the diffeirence between the 
wages of this counuy and the pauper wages of 
Burope, and they will preserve the industries 
of this State by an overwhelming majority. 
G. W. Cupp, JR, Editor 

RUhkmd Republioan oAd Farm Journal. 

BCahsfibld, Ohio, July 4, 1808. 

AU Oblo Should be Proud of Hlm^ 

Because he stands pre-eminent, head and 
shoulders above any other man in the nation 
as the exponent of the doctrine of Protection 
to American industries and the interests of 
every American as against the world. Because 
his election would show that at least one great 
StatQ of the Union was not ready to turn 
American industries over to the tender merdes 
of English manufacturers, or to cast American 
laborers under the Juggernaut wheels of Eu- 
ropean starvation wages. Because his fame as 
a statesman is more widely extended through- 
out the countries of the globe than that of any 
other living American. Democrats, as well as 
Republicans, should feel proud of him as a 
product of Ohio's soil and vote for him accord- 
ingly. Last, but not least, because he is an 
honest man; straightforward in all his actions 
and truthful and earnest in the advocacy of 
whatever he believes to be right. 

Oban ox Fbazxb, Grocer. 

WujUNGTOir, Ohio, July 6, 1898. 

The Labortng Man IfFlU See It. "^ 

Because he is a Republican and believes in 
a Protective Tariff. The workingmen who 
voted for Free-Trade last November wiU have 
plenty of time this winter to find out how 
much it has benefited them. Governor McKin- 
ley is sound on all questions pertaining to the 
welfare and prosperity of this country. We 
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-oannotdo without^ a Protective Tariff in this 
country, and the sooner the laboring man 
«eee it the beitter it will be for him. 

T; B. Baehss, MannfactutW. 
UAXBPajJDy Ohio, August 5, 1888. 



Protection Is Not a Dead Issue* 

Because he has given us two years of clean^ 
perfect and Judicious administration as Gov 
amor. Because he is careful, far-seeing, con. 
scientious, and an honorable American oitisen. 
Because he is the champion of the great cause 
of. Protection. Because if he be re-elected this 
Call it will show to the people of the State of 
Ohio, and the United States that the cause of 
Protection is not a dead issue. 

Wm. Baehitb, Merchant 

Hamlbr, Ohio, July 10, 1898. 



MoKinley's success or failure will be intei^ 
preted to indicate the public feeling as to the 
party policy. Third : The high degree of per 
sonal honor which characterizes his dealings in 
private business affi^ is a credit to the State, 
and the people desire to indorse him for a sec- 
ond term as their Gk>vemor. 

J. B. WiOKHAM, Notary Public. 
Delpbos, Ohio, July 11, 1898. 



date for President of these United States other, 
than Wm. McKlnley, Jr. Let us rally round 
the flag, boys ' ' Q. 8. Habvst, •Farmer. 
Book Ckemk, Ohio, Septelnber 1% 1898. <. ^ 



Tletorloua and InvlnclMe. 

Because he is a friend to the American 
laborer; his voice is always heard for his 
country, he has proved himself a hero on the 
field of battie as well as in the haU of Con 
gress. All hail the invincible McKinley and 
victory. B. F. Smith, P. M. 

Nevada, Ohio, July 10, 1898. 



For tlie Veteran Soldiers* 

Because he has given the State a dignified 
and successful administration of her affairs. 
Because he is the acknowledged champion of 
Protective legislation, and his re-election will 
be reassuring evidence that Free Trade 
ascendancy is only temporary, and this will 
do much toward restoring ocmfidenoe to the 
business interests of the country. Because he 
is a friend of honest money, a representative 
of honorable politics and a consistent advocate 
of the interests of the veteran soldiers. 

D. F. Beitlsb, 
General Store and Grain Dealer. 

Alyada, Ohio, July 15, 1898, 



Tlie Tblnkers ivant Statesmanslilp< 

Because he is a man in every way deserving 
of the cordial support of all patriotic citizens, 
and stands to-day as the ablest exponent of the 
loyal American doctrine of Protection. His 
re-election would not only reflect great credit 
on the intelligence and business sagacity of the 
people of Ohio, but would also show that 
statesmanship and not demagogism is what the 
«< thinking" class of voters appreciate. 

Abb Brxwstbb, ' 
Clerk in General Merchandise Store. 

Strebtsboro, Ohio, July 17, 1898. 

He will Stay at the Front. 

Because he represents a principle in national 
politics favorable to the interests and well- 
being of a large majority of the electors of 
Otiio. Because his administration of the office 
of Governor has been pure, able and patriotic. 
Because he believes his position on national 
and State policies is right, and will stay at the 
front in their advocacy. 

Lewis S. Gordoit, 
Hardware Merchant. 

Ahtwebp, Ohio, July 11, 1898. 



Free-Trade I>oetrlne Is a Detriment. 

Ohio politics, when McKinley is a candidate, 
are of national importance ; his re-election by 
a handsome majority would show to the peo- 
ple that the parly of sound business principles 
would, in the near future, control our national 
affairs again, and thereby restore confidence 
to the business interests of the country. 
Surely, so far, Free-Trade doctrine has been 
a detriment to us. H. C. Reniok, 

Fox, Ohio, July 11, 1898. Farmer. 



Cha^e In a Ileniocratle County. 

This is the South Carolina county of Ohio, 
having 88,000 Democrats and 1,100 Republican 
voters.^ It is the county which defeated 
kcKinley in 1890 and haa had but one Repub- 
lican county official in all its history. But 
this year will witness a change in many votes, 
and especially among wool growers. They 
have suddenly come to realise tliat their wool 
clip is worth scarcely 60 per cent, of what it 
was worth last year. This has incensed them 
and we are safe in counting two-thirds of the 
wool growers on our side this year. People 
are generally displeased with the Democratic 
policy, both with regard to the Tariff and sil 
ver issue. Tours truly, 

D. C. Hughes, Cor. 

Nashville, Ohio, October 8, 1898. 



His Tote Will Count One. 

He has twice spoken in this city within the 
last month, and it is gratifying to know that 
he has a host of ^ends here. My influence is 
small politically, but my vote will count one 
for the (Governor, life and health permitting. 

Chester C. Ltman, Manufacturer 
C. C. Lyman's Patent U. S. Standard Scales. 
Cleveland, Ohio, July 21, 1898. 



HFIU Indicate Party Policy. 

^^ecause he is the greatest known 

^^'^ ** Protection and honest 

perfect representative of 

t of the Republican party 

Mxmd : Because the eyes 

.U be on Ohio this fall, and 



The Battle Ground of Protection. 

He is a true and tried representative of all 
[asses of our people, the manufacturer, work-, 
ingman and farmer ; a man in Ohio who has 
no equal, who has always fought for Protec- 
tion on wool ; in 1884 the only representative 
from Ohio who voted to retain the duty on 
wool. His election at this time is very im- 
portant, as Ohio is no doubt to be the battle 
ground of Protection in 1890. 

B. P. Fbost, Farmer. 
HuNTBB, Ohio, July 15, 1898. 

His Policy Commends Him. 

We have always found him to be adequate 
for the positions he has been trusted with, and 
a leader always sacrificing his own interest for 
the good of the United States and his constit- 
uenta His policy of raising revenue by plac- 
ing the Tariff on thoee commodities that we 
can produce, the majority consumed, at home, 
and allowing those we cannot to come in free, 
should commend him to the State of Dtiio and 
the United States. 

B. T. Stanley, Qeneral Merchandise. 

Bebluc Center, Ohio, July 10, 1898. 

Rally Round tbe Flag, Roys* 

He is Otiio's standard bearer, and the voters 
of this great State will rally to his support this 
fall and re-elect him to that office he so Justly 
deserves. Voters of Ohio, let us cast our bal- 
lot for this bright and shining star in Novem- 
ber next, and may he be elected by such an 
overwhelming majority that when the elec- 
tion in 1896 comes the people from all parts of 
this great nation of ours will know no candi- 



Tbe Friend of the Farmer. 

Because he is the best friend of the farmer 
and the laboring man among all the men in 
public life in thia country to-day. Because 
his official record is clean. Because of his 
sturdy manhood and sterling integrity, which 
commtod him to all faii^minded parsons of 
whatever political faith. 

• M. S. Waoonbr, Farmer. 

Uhbichsvillb, Ohio, August 7, 1898. 

McKinley IfFUl Protect Vs. 

Our State is in peril, the same as our whole 
country, and we need a broad minded finan- 
cier. McEIinley will protect us. 

J. A. L. Dnia. 

New Bay absjl, Ohio, July 18, 1898. 

PnlTerlse tlie Free-Tradera. 

The greatest reason is that he is a Republican 
of great and acknowledged ability, a Republi- 
can not " for revenue only,*' but from princi- 
ple. This, together with his brilliant ideas of 
Protection, and his ability to formulate and 
put into practice such measures of national 
sphere as to best protect American industries 
and the interest and homes of all American 
people. We will elect him bran overwhelm- 
ing majority, which will be a great viotorj for 
the cause ct Protection and honest money, a 
victory that will bring consternation and <Us- 
may to the ranks of the Democratic party. 

J. H. PATTEBSOir. 

Bluvfton, Ohio, July 10, 1898. 



Anotber Victory of Ctottysbnrs. 

Believing in the poUcj^of Protection, as set 
forth by the Republican party in its platform 
and by laws enacted, 1 believe the party in 
1892 suffered its Bull Run defeats The election 
of McKinley this fall will inspire the party *• 
the loyal people were inspired by the victory 
of Gettysburg, and will make si^ a glorious 
Appomatoz in 1896. under the leadership of 
our gallant Gk>vemor. 

S. A. Kaqt, Agent Penna. Co. 

Rook Creek, Ohio, July 4, 1893. 



OMlo StlU BeUeves In It. 

This country has had two polides ; that of 
a Tariff for revenue only and a Protective 
Tariff. The former was practically in force 
unto 1861; since that time we have had a 
Protective Tariff. Now, if it were possible to 
comprehend, I would ask the reader to 
imsgine the contrast in our country from 1860 
to March 4, 1898, ** but not up to the present 
time.** This country has climbed the ladder 
of progress faster and higher since 1860 than 
it did in all the time before, and the reason 
why we want to re-elect McKinley Governor 
of Ohi6 this fall is to give the United States to 
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understand that the Hepablioansof Ohio4ure 
Aot itaggered by defeat, and t^at it woald.be 
a great stfanulaxit to the business of this ooun- 
try for the people to Imow that Ohio still be- 
lieves in a Proteotive Tariff and has great 
futh in its strongest advocate, her honest 
Governs, Wm. Mckinley. 

Lkbot Hoyt, Merchant. 
North FajbwixlDj Ohio, July 8, 18d8. 



To Stop Bepreclailon of Property. 

Because be is strictly honest and economical. 
Because there is no man better acquainted 
with the civil affairs of State than he is. He 
is the true exponent of the American policy of 
Protection and its ablest defender. He should 
be re elected in order to restore confidence and 
stop further depreciation of property in Ohio. 
He is in favor of building factories along the 
line of production and giving employment to 
our own citizens, and then protecting both 
labor and capital. 

Hugh Kxbnan, Farmer. . 

QXTAKBB CiTT, Ohio, July 4, 1803. 

Pare tlie liTay for a Cliaiise. 

Because he has made one of the most com- 
petent Governors Ohio has ever possessed. He 
is one of the leading exponents of Republican 
principles in the countiy to-day. The shadow 
of a Democratic Administration and possible 
Free-Trade is paralyzing the industries of the 
country. The most effective way to relieve 
this strain is the indorsement of Republican 
principles and men at the fall elections, which 
win give notice to the Free-Traders that they 
are not sustained by the country at large. 
This will operate as a check on any radical 
lagislation by the present Democratic Con- 
gress and pave the way for a change in the 
political complexion of the next Congress. 
Lthan Stkdman, Farmer. 

JxDDO, Ohio, July 12, 1*98. 

For American* Vefore All Otbera, 

Because his enlightened statesmanship has 
ever been dominated by energetic, eager, in. 
tense American patriotism. Because the prin. 
dpal objectives of all his political studies and 
labors have constantly been to advance the 
interest, increase the comforts and secure the 
permanence of superior advantages to .Ameri- 
can farmers and workingmen over the corre- 
sponding classes in any and all other parts of 
the world. 

• Wm. E. Qilhobb, Attomey-at-Law. 

Chillioothb, Ohio, July 11, 1898. 



Beat for State and Nation. 

Ohio is a representative commonwealth. 
Wm. HcKinley is a representative American 
citizen. What is best for the interests of thl^ 
State is best for the interests of the nation. It 
requires for a chief executive a man of broad 
and comprehensive views on all national ques- 
tions. Ohio most thoroughly represents the 
Protective Tariff and sound currency doctrines 
of all the States of the Union. Wm. McKinley 
is the chief exponent of Protection and sound 
currency doctrines ; is a man whose talents 
correspond with the greatness of this State 
end nation. 

D. S. Snidbr, Oeneral Merchant. 

New Castle, Ohio, July 11, 1803. 



He Clianiplana t|ie Cause of Iial|^or« 

First and last, because he has always chami 
pioned the cause of the laboring man. His aim 



has been tp benefit him in all his legislation, 
and as the laboring man is toe stronghold of 
the nation, he thereby is a benefactor to all. 
9e beiDg the father of the McKinley billy 
which has, the short time it has been in force, 
increased the prosperity of the country almost 
fabulously, therefore we should be proud tore- 
elect him (Governor of the State of Ohio, and 
we will. Jekrt R. Woollet, 

Private Secretary, 
The £xecutor and Trustee of David Tod Es- 
tate, also ex-Postmaster. 
Bbisr Hill, Ohio, July 10. 1898. 

To Check Reckless Leslalatlon. 

I believe be would follow the golden rule 
under all circumstances, and do unto all men 
as he would they should do unto him. He 
has friendship for all nations ; wishes them 
prosperity, but not at the expense and degra- 
dation of his own country. There is no ques- 
tion of his honesty or integrity. His abilities 
as a statesman qualify him as such. His 
financial management stands second to none. 
His Protective principles, with Reciprocity 
views, will tend to restore confidence to onr 
business men and tend to check reckless leg- 
islation, hnd if a Democract should be elected 
it would have the reverse effect 

£. M. Webster, M.D. 

^[iiiqsviLLE, Ohio, July 12, 1896. 



Mi^ht Have an Influence on Conirresa* 

Because he is a; representative of the Ameri- 
can idea of life and good government. Be- 
cause, on account of the depressed condition of 
the various industries of the country, his elec- 
tion might have an influence upon Congress, 
thereby avoiding Tariff legislation which will 
be destructive to our industries and ruinous to 
labor. Because he represents principles em- 
bodying progression and intelligence and the 
highest standard of civilization. Because his 
election would be a victory for the principles 
of Protection. 

H. F. Mabsh, Farmer. • 

NnoBiLA, Ohio, August 9, 1898. 



An Honest Man la IFanted. 

First : He should be re-elected because the 
Tariff act of 1^0 known as the McKinley bill 
proves that he worked earnestly for the wel- 
fare of the laboring classes of all kinds, for 
the farmer and manufacturer, and for the wel- 
fare of our country generally. Second : his 
sacrifice of everything to pay the obligalions 
of those parties for whom he was surety indi 
cates that he is an honest man, and an honest 
man is what we want at the head of our gov- 
ernment affairs. 

JOHir A. Evans, Farm or Day Laborer. 

MoAbthub, Ohio, July 17, 1898. 



For the IFeirare of tlie Nation* 

HiH re-election will be considered a triumph of 
the principles of Protection to American in- 
dustry and labor, upon the success of which 
the welfare of the nation depends. It will 
make him the candidate of the Republican 
party for the Presidency in 1896, and thus 
secure a standard bearer who will lead us to 
victory. E. O. JoHmbon. 

Elyiua, Ohio, July 17, 1893. 

Keep Them In Tbelr Holes* 

The election of McKinley would have a 
tendency to check Free-Trade Democracy, and 
in a great measure restore confidence in busi- 



ness circles. Hence the whole country will 
keep a close watch on Ohio. Because he rep- 
resents the only true American doctrine ; be- 
cause the United States has become the great- 
est nation on tue globe, and it got tHere under 
a Protective Tariff. .Because, under Free- 
Trade, distress, distrust and^Mmkruptcy have 
always followed. Becsustflflrould strengthen 
weak-kneed Protection men. The Democrats 
are in their holes in Ohio and we expect to keep 
them there. Last year we got twenty-six and 
twenty -elKht cents for wool, now we are get- 
ting sixteen and eighteen cents. We all say 
that won't do. 

C. C. TouNO, General Merchandise. 
NoBLETiLLC, OHIO, July 7, i898. 



To Encoara«:e Insennlty and Enter* 
prlae* 

Becauf e of his eminent and satisfactory dis- 
charge of the affairs of state. Because of his 
ripe experience, great learning and masterly 
(Contintied on page 352.] 



The Honse that John (Boll) Built 

An old bsllad with modem application. 



Tbb Bank ov Bmoljlnd.— This is the house 
that Jack built. 

Am BMioAN Gold.— This is the malt that lay in 
the house that Jack built. 

British MAKurAoruBBR.-vrhis fs the rat that 
ate the malt that lay in the bouse tbat Jack 
built. 

Uhitbd Statbs Tariff Law.— This is the cat 
that kiiUd the rcu, tbat ate the malt that lay in 
the house tbat Jack buiit. 

COBDBN Club.— This is the dog that worried 
the cat tbat liiiled the rat tbat ate tbe malt that 
lay in the house that built. 

Uhitbd Statbs Frbb-Tradb Partt.— This is 
the principled cow (in a horn) tbat bossed the 
dog that worried tbe cat tbat killed tbe rat 
that ate the malt that lay in the house tbat 
Jack built. 

Tbb Solid South.— This is the maiden all 
forlorn who miXked the eow with t^p crumpled 
horn tbat bossed the dog tbat worried tbe cat 
that killed the rat that ate .the malt that lay 
In the house that Jack built. 

Frcb-Tradb M vowump.— This is tbe nuin all 
tattered (in cODScience) and torn tbat wooed 
the maiden all forlorn that milkea the cow 
with tbe crumpled horn that bossed the dog 
tbkt worried tbe cat that killed tbe rat tbat aie 
tbe malt tbatjay in the house that Jack builc. 

Prbbidbnt Clbtblind.— This ts^ tbe priest 
(tbe luckiest b >rD) wbo married the man ail 
tattered and torn who wooed tbe maiden all 
forlorn, wbo milked tbe cow with the crum- 
pled horn tbat t)ossed the dog tbat worried 
the cat that killed tbe rat that ate the malt 
tbat lay in tbe house that Jack built. 

Dbmooratic Booster.— This is the cock that 
orew in the (9th Nov^., Ih^Z) morn tbat lauffhed 
Protectionists to scorn and ptaised the priest' 
all shaven and shorn wbo married tbe man all 
tattered and torn wbo wooed the maiden a\\ 
forlorn .who milked the cow witb the crum- 
pled horn that bossed tbe dog tbat worried 
tbe cat that Idlled tbe rat tbat ate the malt 
that lay in the bouse tbat Jack Bull jbuilt. 

Tariff Rbfobm Vqtbh.— This is the chap 
deieeUd And worn "who^B eating the rooster that 
orew m tbe mom tbat laughed Protectionists 
to scorn that praised the priest all shaven and 
shorn who married the man all tattered and 
torn wbo wooed tbe maiden all forlorn who 
milked the cow with tbe crumpled bom who 
bossed tb« dog tbat worried the cat that killed 
the rat that ate tbe ma>t ttat lay in i he bouse 
tbat Bull built. 

Lima, Ohio. TorrbtKirk. 
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The New Tariff 



According to Free-Trade authorities we 
are to have a model Tariff bill. Its '' sim- 
plification and improvement" has been. 
** the sabject of study by members of the 
present committee — ^by these backwoods- 
men who don't know the difference be- 
tween American and imported tin, b^ 
tween foreign and domestic wool, be- 
tween cane or beet sugar, between a 
screw steamer or a side wheeler, between 
jetsam and flotsam. Their compost will 
be mixed from the Mills bill, the Chicago 
platform, the premature fledgling of the 
Reform Club, and '* the additional com- 
pilations ** of the unfathomly Deep Wells. 
No wonder the work of the backwoods 
committee " is still in a very preliminary 
and unsettled state." All their chopping 
and hewing will destroy, not build up, 
consequently there is " little difficulty in 
dealing with'* the wool schedule, as this 



I is to be destroyed entirely. The ruin of 
the wool and sugar industries, and an in- 
come tax, are the first forecasts of Free- 

I Trade on the good old English system of 
low wages and a tax-burdened people. 



Ohio Lnmbermen. 



Saw millers of Ohio, what are you going 
to do with your saw mills and machinery 
when the duty is removed from Canadian 
lumber? This will practically force your 
industry out of existence, unless you can 
afford to sell your lumber for $2 per 
thousand less than you are now getting 
for it. 

Are the saw millers of Ohio ready to 
share their home market with Canadian 
millers? This will mean |2 per thousand 
less for your lumber and a greatly multi 
plied competition for your home business. 



Lumbermen of Ohio, can you afford to 
stand a reduction of |2 per thousand from 
the prices you are now realizing? 



After the saw milling industry of Ohio 
is destroyed and the business is well in 
the hands of Canadians, what will the 
consumer profit? Nothing. The foreign 
miller being in ixMsession of the market 
he will charge his own prices. 



Suppose the saw millers do attempt to 
operate their mills after Canadian lum- 
ber is admitted free, what will they have 
to do to meet confpetition ? They will 
have to pay less for their logs and lees to 
their laborers. . Will this promote or re- 
tard their work ? 

Labor troubles invariably follow a re- 
duction of wages. This means loss to 
the laborer and the manufacturer both, 
and also to the community. 



If the duty be removed from lumber it 
will paralyze the saw mill industry along 
the lake border. In Ohio alone there are 
over 2,000 saw mills, and injury to their 
business will work injury to more 
than 20,000 laborers in that State, thus 
affecting something, like 100,000 ];)ersons 
dependent, directly and indirectly, upon 
that Industry. 

The Democratic saw miller and the Re- 
publican saw miller will suffer alike, 
neither will escape the hardships of Free- 
Trade. How can they avoid the approach- 
ing calamity ? By voting against the side 
which aims at destroying their, industry 
There is no sentiment in this thing. It is 
strictly business. 

McKinley will protect the saw mill in- 
dustry against Canadian encroachment. 
He has been fighting this battle for years. 
Neal will tear down the bulwarks and in- 
vite Canada to take the Ohio trade. He 
has been fighticg for this opportunity 



for years. No saw miller, whether he 
be Democrat or Republican, should give 
a single ballot to the man who would de- 
stroy his business. 

Lumbermen of Ohio, do not remain 
content to cast your own ballot for 
your protection, but enlighten your la- 
borers. Let them know that free lum- 
ber means lower prices to you and lower 
wages to them. Show them how to look 
after their business without regard to 
political sentiment. 

After the election of 1888 there was a 
general feeling of relief among lumber- 
men, who knew that the result of the 
election assured Protection. Since the 
election of 1892 there has been a growing 
i4)prehension, because of the triumph of 
the Free-Trade party, with its promise to 
open our ports to Canada. 

There is but one way to restore confi- 
dence and security ; it is to begin now 
and work to send, at the next general 
election, such representatives to Congress 
who will vote for Protection first, last 
and all the time. 

Voters of Ohio, begin the good work 
to-day, Imd add strength to the move- 
ment by rolling up a rousing minority for 
Wm. McKinley on November 7 as an 
eapiest of your righteous resolution to 
save the industries of your country by a 
grander victory still at the next election. 



A Suggestive Fact 

A few weeks ago the New York Com- 
mereicU Advertiser published a table 
showing the earnings of banks in New 
York City and in other parts of the coun- 
try to be as follows : 

Dividends, per cent. 

New York Outside 

Year: banks. tMinks. 

8 8.0 8.0 

1880 7.8 Si 

1S80 8.« 0.4 

IbOl 7.8 0.8 

UOB 7.6 0.8 

The Commercial Advertiaer^ however, 
failed to bring out.the point that this ex-^ 
hibit teaches, but its lost opportunity 
was ''caught on'* to by the Springfield 
(Mass.) Morning Union, which showed 
that the decrease in the dividends of the 
New York banks is due to the Protective 
policy of the McKinley Tariff, which 
checks imports, and that '* it is the for- 
eign trade that must most largely de- 
termine the amount of business trans- 
acted by the banks of the commercial 
metropolis." 

On the other hand, the Union points 
out that the policy of Protection has en- 
abled the erection of manufacturing in- 
dustries throughout other parts of the 
cotintry, the better use of money, and 
consequently larger dividends there, with 
a corresponding decrease of imports and 
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diyidends at New York, saying that " the 
expansion and development of our indns- 
tries is more JEKLyantageons to the larger 
area of the coontrj than it is to the 
State or city of New York alone." 

Naturally enough when bankers see 
diminishing diyidends they intend to 
make some effort to check the decrease, 
and as the Union says, ''h^rer may be 
found the reason why the bankers of New 
York are so anxious for the repeal of the 
McEinley Tariff." Knowing as we do 
how the country prosiMred elsewhere as 
long as Protection was assured, it is 
not surprising that there should be a 
change in the relative bank earnings in 
and out of New York. The reason as- 
aigiied,too, seems plausible enough, judg- 
ing by results. 



The State of Ohio. 



It seems hardly necessary to remind 
the good people of the State of Ohio what 
is tiieir manifest duty at their coming 
election. A year ago many of the voters 
of the Buckeye State were led away by 
false promises and deceived by deliberate 
liars, the result being that the Republican 
majority in Ohio was less than the people 
in other States had expected or had a 
right to expect. Many have since re^ 
pented the votes that they cast for a Free- 
Trade President and for representatives' 
to Congress pledged to. destroy the indus 
tries of Ohio. The result they have 
learned with bitter sorrow to their own 
cost. Let us see what it is. 

Special reports that have been pub- 
lished in the Amkrican Eoonomist, from 
the representatives of 95 industries in 
Ohio, show that where these 05 employ- 
ers of labor could find work for 28,852 
people during the week ending November 
5, 1892, that these same employers were 
able to find work for only 7,460 people 
during the ' week ending September 2, 
1898. Thus within a year there have 
been 21,892 persons thrown out of work, 
in 95 establishments, as the direct result 
of the election of a President pledged to 
Free-Trade and of a Congress in complete 
control of a party that is pledged to 
Free-Trade. There is thus a decrease of 
74 per cent, in the employment of labor 
brought about by fear of Free-Trade. 

Now let us look at the question of 
wages. During the week ending Novem- 
ber 5, 1892, these 95 industries in the State 
of Ohio were paying out $298,259 to their 
employees every week, but less than a 
year later the pay rolls of these same 95 
industries amounted only to $68,881.62. 
Thus the distribution of money has 
amounted to $224,877.62 less during the 
week ending September 2, 1898, than was 
circulated in the pay rolls just before the 
elections of a year ago. This is a de- 
crease of 76>^ per cent, in the amount of 
weekly wages. Where there was a dollar 
in circulation a year ago there is now less 
than 25 cents in circulation as the earn- 



ings of these people of Ohio, and conse- 
quently only 25 cents on the dollar, to be 
spent in the retail stores of Ohio, as the 
result of wage earnings. Here are the 
figures: 



stroyed. The manufacturers do not know 
what will be done with it ; consequentlyt 
they cannot afford to make goods which 
may have to compete with goods made in 
Europe by cheap underpaid and pauper 



Tbe 1«oss to Labor Id Olilo, 



Industry. 




Hands employed for Weekly wages for 
week ending - • week enuing 


8rf 


• 


Nov. f , 1892. 


Sept. 2,1^W 


Nov. 6. 18Q2. 


Sept. 2,1888. 


a 


Agricultural Implematj . 

Boilers 

Difug^,^^. .^ ^ 


3 


870 
70 
818 
248 
fSSo 

70 

288 

8 

60 

161 

276 

8 

20 

• 10 

042 

66 

86 

007 

l^iO 

814 
100 
16 

282 

2(0 

ISS 
208 

10,OUO 


26 

26 

122 

14 

27 

800 

46 

1^8 

8 



80 



8 

•l46 
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18 

4 

4n 
e6 

86 
147 
6UI 
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8 
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68 
20 
66 

74 

4$ 
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736.110 
7,888.20 
2313.U) 
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268.60 

1,287 f« 
2U4 00 

lao.bo 

0,800.00 

206.88 

700.60 

0.80 

0.00 

678.02 

000 

108.60 

64.00 

17.118.88 

788. 8 

6.788.78 

106.00 

80.00 

8,677.00 

886.00 

28L.00 

U02.00 

8.000.00 

0.00 

1,874.00 

600.C0 

0.00 

64 00 

1,87.24 

flOO.OO 

188.00 

bOOOO 

688.80 

488.60 

8,062.10 

428.00' 
18,600.00 
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28363 


7,16Q 


e283;H0.24 
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Decrease Iji labor employed since NoTcmber 5) 18929 Iv 74 P«r cent* 
necrease In weekly wasea alBce NoTember^, 1892» la 76M por cent. 
Decrease In bnalneas alBce NoTcmber 5) 1 89^9 la 53 P«r cent. 
Number of bands out of work la 2 1 ,392 In 05 Dactortea. 
Tbe loss In total weekly waces U 9224,377.62 In 05 faetortes. 



* Tbese were reported by the president of all. + Per cent, of busineeS'doitB on September 2, 
1808, as compared with November 6, 1882. t Per cent, of business for the whole sJtate of Ohio. 



This exhibit of disaster is heart-rend- 
ing. There has been no period within the 
history of the United States when such 
anotlier showing has been possible. Under 
the Protective principles of the McEinley 
Tariff act the entire business of the United 
States has advanced to a degree of pros- 
perity previously unparalleled. Work 
was abundant ; labor was in good demand 
at the best rate of wages that had ever 
ruled in the country, and men were happy 
because of their abundance and their 
ability to support with comfort their 
wives and little ones. Within a year all 
this has been changed. .One man is at 
work to-day where four men found w6rk 
a year ago. One dollar to-day has to take 
the place of four dollars last year. This 
is but tbe fear of Free Trade. 

The systein of Protection which built 
up the country, enlarged the industries of 
America and supplied ample work for 
Americans is in danger of being de- 



labor. Thev are compelled to close their 
factories. The result has been seen and 
experienced indirectly by ever voter in 
the State of Ohio. Those who blundered 
last year must retrieve their blunder now. 
Let Ohio say to the Union, we find that 
we did wrong in X892 ; we find that we 
need Protection. We need it to give us 
work. We need it for our homes. We 
need it for our wives and for our little 
ones. 

Give Governor McEinley a majority 
not of 80,000 votes or of 60,000 votes, but 
a majority that will be understood. Give 
him' as nearly as possible a unanimous 
election. Let there be no mistake about 
it. Let the voice of Ohio be heard ^ de- 
manding, insisting, that we must have 
Protection, and that America must pros- 
per. 

Times once so sweet, now tamed to gall; 
Free-Traders, they have done it all. 

—J, H. Sentz, W, Va. 
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How Toangstown Findft It 



, As if in support of the Industrial Cen- 
sns published by Thb Ambrican Protect- 
ive Tariff Leagub we find in The Iron 
Age, October 5, the following compari- 
son of the number of men employed a 
the principal manufacturing industries 
of Toungstown, Ohio, during the fall of 

1892 and 1893 respectively : 

1893. 1898 
Brown, Bonnel) & Co., rolllDg 

mills / 1,800 50 

Union Iron Sc Steel Company, 

roUlngmUls 3,600 25 

Mahoning Valley Iron Company^ 

rolling mills 1,200 50 

Andrews Bros.' & Co., rolling mills 600 20 
Wna. Tod & Co., foundry and ma- 

obineshop....... 850 .175 

Lloyd Booth Company, foundry 

and machine shop 250 125 

: Totals....' 6,700 445 

This statement includes only the largest 
concerns. There are upward of 7,000 
workingmen in Youngstown who have 
npt bad employment since July 1 this 
year, .all of whom are dependent upoi^ an 
early settlement of the wage scale as (ap- 
plied to mills making merchant bar iion, 
&c. Add to this number the men who 
are idle at Warren, Ohio, and at othef 
mills, blast fum^es and factories aU)ng 
th& Mahoning and Shenango valleys and 
the number will be not less than 10,000. 
Every worldngman in Youngstown 
knows his duty. There are 7.000 votes in 
Youngstowu to demand 'Protection by 
the election of Governor McKinldy. 



A Free-Trade Lesson* 



A very large dry goods house (5. B. 
Claflin Co ) of New York has just issued 
its regular dividend notice to stockhold- 
ers, and takes occasion to refer to the 
good Free-Trade times promised by the 
party now in power, as follows: •* For 
the months of July, August and Septem- 
ber our sales were over thirty per cent, 
lees than those of the corresponding 
months of 1892, and they are now im- 
proving but slowly." Naturally a large 
house, carrying a large stock of goods 
that needs constant care and attention, 
cannot curtail its expenses in a day, but 
that will come later when the stock of 
goods is smaller. The stockholders have 
been prepared for this : 

It is not possible to reduce expenses to a con- 
siderable extent until l)ecemt)er, and it is 
therefore evident to us that we cannot hope to 
do more than to earn dividends on our pre- 
ferred stock for the current half year. ' 

Much of the common stock in this com- 
pany is held by the employees, who thus 
anticipate an absence of dividends and a 
possible loss of positions after December. 
A surplus fund has enabled the declara- 
tion pf a present dividend at 6 per cent, 
instead of at the former rate of 9 per 
cent. , but the outlook is decidedly gloomy. 
It is rather a remarkable fact that manv 



of the employees of this house were Free- 
Traders, who voted the Fre^Trade ticket 
at last year's election, although earning 
their living and holding stock in a com- 
pany whose business was dependent upon 
Protection. Experientia docet 



Oive Us Our Dally Bread. 

The daily press of New York has been 
particularly quiet on the subject of the 
terrible distress that exists throughout 
the country. It is but natural that Free- 
Trade papers, which brought about this 
condition, should be modestly bashful on 
the subject and anxious to hide their 
light under a bushel, because they have 
but little reason to be boastful of the suc- 
cess of their party and the great good it 
has wrought \ipon the country. Con- 
ditions are unlike theories, and the 
promises of prosperity go for naught. 
The New York Press gives the total num- 
ber of wage earners in the country at 
6,000,000 persons, and, on the basis of the 
Industrial Census taken by Th9 American^ 
Protective Tariff League, there are 
60 per cent^ of these now unemployed, a 
tptal of 8,600,000 wage earners out of 
work, upon whom at least 14,400,000 per- 
sons are directly dependent for their 
daily bread. 

In the great city of Chicago, notwith-' 
standing the extra opportunities afforded 
for work through the medium of the 
World's Fair, there are, it is said, 150,000 
persons who are fed by public charity, 
and a contract has been made with! 
Messrs. Armour & Co. to supply this 
great army of unemployed with meat, 
and another contract has' been made to 
furnish them with bread, in Pittsburgh, 
in Philadelphia and other large cities 
attentioh haia been drawn to the deplor- 
able distress. At Springfield, in Massa- 
chusetts, public subscriptions are solicited 
to help those who, while willing, are un- 
able to find work. It is no surprise, 
therefore, to learn of the old employees 
of mills petitioning Congress that the 
existing Tariff be left undisturbed. These 
men need bread, their wives need bread, | 
their families Heed bread. They cannot i 
draw White House * salaries, and live cm 
the fat of the land, while doing nothing. 
Their very existence depends upon t^eir 
having work, yet the political party now 
in power, at the dictation of .the President 
of the United States, Mr. Qrover Cleve- 1 
land, has decreed that these American 
men shall not have work, but that the 
Protection afforded them shall be de- 
stroyed. 

To attribute the existing depression to 
any other cause is the veriest politick 
dry rot. The responsibility and the 
blame must be placed right where they I 
belong, upon the broad shoulders of the 
party that proposes to tamper with the 
Tariff and to destroy the Protection that 
for thirty years past has been afforded 
to American citizens and American 



wage earners* Confidence can be re* 
stored, business can be renewed, and the 
operatives can be employed by the one 
little assurance, that the Tariff shall not 
be tampered with. Qrover Cleveland 
can do liiis, and Congress can do this by 
joint resolution. Therefore let President 
Cleveland, or. Congress, or both, give the 
people their daily bread. 



From 1788 to 1780 the trade of the thirteen 
old States was perfectly free to the whole^ 
world. The result was that Great Britain 
filled every Beotion of our country with her 
manufactures of wool, cotton, linen, leather, 
iron, glass and all other articles uaecl here; and 
in four years she sweptirom the country eveiy 
dollar and every piece of gold. — Boilers Finati- 
dot History of United States, II, p, 487. 

This is the condition to which the Free- 
Trade 6imdidate8,N6al of Ohio, Boies of 
Iowa, and Russell of Massachusetts, wish 
the country to revert; 

The British income tax system, which 
it seems will shortly be in vogue in this 
country, now amounts to fourteen cents 
on every five dollars of income. It has- 
judt been raiised two cents so as to pro- 
vide that Free-1?rade country with |8,760,- 
000 more of annual revenue, and it is 
found to be the easiest method of '* rais- 
ing the wind" among x>overty stricken 
administrations. In these Free-Trado 
times of little work and small pay such 
a direct tax on wages of $750 per axmum 
and over would come hard upon the peo- 
ple. 

Think well before you cast your ballot. 
Remember that a dollar spent in the com- 
munity may come back to you in its act- 
ive rounds of duty between the merchant,, 
the farmer and the home manufacturer. , 
But when sent off to purchase foreign 
supplies, it is withdrawn beyond your 
reach and is missed in the activities of 
trade, and lessens the demand for your 
productions on the farm and in the fac- 
tory. Free-Trade invites you to send 
your money abroad. Protection enables 
you to keep it in circulation at home. 
Therefore you should vote for what is 
best for yourself and for this country,, 
and that is Protection. 



Another of the members of The Amer- 
ican Protective Tariff League has, 
we regret to learn, passed away. Mr. 
William T. Nicholson, who joined The 
League in 1888, died at his home in 
Providence, R. I., on Tuesday, October 
17. The deceased gentleman was one of 
the many who worked his way upward 
by diligence and perseverance. He wafr 
one of the first to make files by machin- 
ery, and rose from being a machinist at 
the age of twelve years to become presi- 
dent of the Nicholson File Company,, 
which distributes nearly 10,000,000 files 
annually, and is known the world over. 
Mr. Nicholson was a friend to his men,. 
who deeply deplore their loss. 
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ECHOES FROM OUB CENSUS. 



Some Ohio Reports That Coold Not Be 
SmnmArized Statistlcaliy. 



Hoir People are Feellna; In tbe 
Buckeye State. 



The country is waitin g on Congress 
both as to silver and Tariff legislation. 
What else can it do? Meantime we are 
losing, and for how long no man can tell, 
the natnral results of the nation's labor 
and capital in production. All this be- 
cause the political necessities of the Ad 
ministration compel the attempt to de- 
stroy an economic system that has 
builded and crowned us with power. What 
may be visible and can be gathered here- 
after into statistics as to this arrest of 
progress the world will know, but there 
will be no utterance that the world can 
listen to from the lowly homes into 
which pain and suffering will come from 
this forcing upon us of foreign labor and 
social conditions through this alleged re- 
form of the Tariff.— jHon. Qeorge H. Ely 
in the Bulletin of American Iron and Steel 
Association, October 11, 1898. 



We attribute the present dull condition 
of trade to want of confidence in the party 
in power and fear of Free-Trade or Tariff 
for revenue only. - Our prospects for 
business are very unfavorable. It it were 
fully stated that there would be no inter- 
ference with the present Tariff business 
would brighten at once. 

J. M. Johnson. 

QuAKSR OiTY, Ohio. 

We attribute the present dull condition 
of trade to anticipation of pernicious 
Tariff legislation by Congress, and the 
projects for business are not at all prom- 
ising. Some of our shops are cutting 
down forces of men, running on short 
time and threatening redaction of pay. 

J. R. LONGSWORTH. 

Lima, Allen County, Ohio. 



We attribute the present dull condition 
of business to a lack of confidence and 
general distrust caused by resolutions 
adopted by the Democratic National Con- 
vention. The re-election of McKinley 
will settle the matter largely. 

J. N. Patterson. 

Bluffton, Ohio. 

The effect upon the new enterprise, 
which would undoubtedly have afforded 
me profitable and permanent employ- 
ment, has been such as to cause its 
abandonment until such time as the hour 
of calm and confidence shall again crys- 
tallize the business world. My experi- 
ence is but that of thousands of other 
young men just starting in life with little 
or no available means. I am now en- 
gaged as a teacher to supply needed funds 
to buy the necessaries of life, and in this 
respect am more f oHunate than many. I 



have never seen so many unemployed 
men throughout this section as at pres- 
ent. J. W. McCONKlB, Cor. 
Davis, Ohio. 

We attribute the present ^ull condition 
of trade to Democratic imbecility. The 
prospects for business are medium. We 
have had two bank failures in the 
county. Neither will pay out in full. 
L. S. Hopkins. 

Lynohburo, Ohio. 



Our village is located in an agricultural 
district and we do no manufacturing. A 
reduction of Tariff upon foreign goods 
would have a very bad effect upon our 
industries. We attribute the present 
dull condition of* trade to lack of confi- 
dence in the Democratic party. We have 
very poor prospects for business. The 
crops are poor yet and prices low. 

John Q, Coon, Merchant. 

Grovepobt, Ohio. 



A reduction of tariff upon foreign goods 
would have a sympathetic* effect upon our 
industries. We attribute the present dull 
condition of trade largely to the uncer- 
tainty about what will be done about the 
Tariff. Our prospects for business are 
not flattering. 

The Niues Mfg. Company, by 
R. H. iNaRAHAM, Secretary. 

NiLBS^ Ohio. 



A reduction of tariff upon foreign goods 
will make me lose 12 cents a pound on 
every pound of wopl I produce. We at- 
tribute the present dull condition of trade 
to lack of confidence in Government 
officials. The prospects for business are 
dull and gloomy. McKinley stock is at 
180 and booming. 

.. H. Kbenan, Farmer. 

Quaker City, Ohio. 



We have no manufacturing except saw 
mills and planing mills. Our largest in- 
dustry is the farming.interest. Wool is 
about ten per cent, less than last year. 
We attribute the present dull condition 
of trade to : First, a failure of crops ; 
Second, the threat to reduce the duty on 
imported goods, thereby reducing the de- 
mand because of oversupply caused by 
importations. The prospects for business 
are very poor. The threat to destroy 
Protection and a general want of confi- 
dence in the Democratic party has done 
more to cause hard times and a strin- 
gency in the money market than all the 
other causes combined. John McConkie. 

Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Total weekly wages for week ending 
Novembers, 1892, $1,300; total weekly 
wages for week ending September 2, 1898, 
|600. Our reason for working less than 
half time was because of no orders* A 
full reduction must come from labor if 
we have a reduction of Tariff upon for- 



eign goods. We attribute the present- 
dull condition of business to Tariff agita- 
tion, and the prospects for business are 
very jwor. 

The Sebring Pottery Company. 
F. N. Sebring, Sec'y and Trens. 
East Lfverpool, Ohio. 



We attribute the present dull condition 
in trade to Democracy in power, with its- 
false ideas, and our prospects for business 
are poor as long as Democrats are in ' 
power. The real cause of hard times is^ 
the Tariff plank in the Democratic plat 
form. GiLLAM & Wilcox, 

Livery, Coa\ and Implements. 

Nevada, Ohio. / 

We have had importers of doll cabs 
offer to deliver us Gkorman and Belgian 
goods here at our factory cheaper than 
we can make them. One importer told 
us they were made by women and girls 
at from 12 to 18 cents per day and ** no 
foolishness about an 8 or 10 hour day, 
either." Girla who work for us average 
over $1 per day of 9 hours. And yet there 
are people in thi» country who advocate 
*' a Tariff for revenue only." 

J. G. EoGERS, Sec'y and Treas. 

Tricsycle Manufacturing .Company. 

Sprimofikld, Ohio. 



The firm that employs me manufact- 
ures light locomotives and the patent 
togging engines. Their business is fully 
protected by patent. . Usually the firm 
runs all the year around, 10 hours per 
day. It is the best shop in this country, 
but while one year ago we worked 10^ 
hours per day during September and 12J^ 
hours per day from that time on until 
January 1, we now work only 54 hours- 
per week and have a smaller number of 
men at work. In the molding department 
the men have for weeks been working 
only half time. The Standard Oil Com- 
pany have a large refining plant here 
which has been using tons of casfiugs 
from our shop, but for several months 
have procured but few castings, if any.. 
The wood working shops are dull, also 
business generally, some attributing it to 
one cause, some to another. 

ToRREY Kirk. 
248 S. Pine street, Lima, O910. 



Last year at this time we were runuirg 
day and night, beginning night work in 
June and continuing the night work un- 
til the end of the year, and this year we 
began the night work right at the begin- 
ning of the year, and, from the amount 
of business we were booking right along 
we would have found this inadequate 
even to fill the orders, but during the 
middle of the month bf June our business 
(booking orders) was so greatly reduced 
that we were congratulating ourselves 
that we were even able to run ten hours 
a day. In other years we were not afraid 
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of carrying stock over to another season, 
but this year we shall fill our orders and 
thenshnt down, may this be in Novem- 
ber or when it wilL We shall not follow 
onr old custom of continuing to ran the 
mill even when orders were not' forth- 
coming, bat limit the production to the 
actual orders. We are of those who be- 
lieve that it would be well to leave well 
enough alone. They are going to take a 
pointer dog. lop off asmall end of each 
ear, chop off his tail and put him on the 
market as a bull dog, or Tariff reform I 
'•Sic'em." 

St. Mary's Woolen Mfo. Compant, 
Albert Herzing, Secretary. 

St. Mart*s, Ohio, September 11, 1898. 



It will tmsettle what we are now doing. 
The proepecto for business are better than 
they have been for the past two months. 
While we have done a fairly large busi- 
ness, everything considexed, yet we 
would have done 80 per cent, more, at 
least, had business been going on as con- 
fidently as in the summer of 1892. 

The MANDfTZBN & Tipr CoMPAinr, 
Church bells, brass pumps, and other 
miscellaneous goods. 

103-108 E. SSOOND STBBKT, ' ClNOIHNATI, 

Ohio. 



A reduction of Tariff upon foreign 
goods would have no effect upon our busi- 
ness as regards competition, as foreign 
goods of our class cannot be sold in the 
United States. At present our prospects 
for business are not very encouraging. 
We have always run with a full force 
during summer until this year. 

The Farmers' Friend Mfo. Co., 
Agricultural Implements. 

Datton. Ohio, 

To reduce the Tad^ upon foreign goods 
wiU destroy the wool industry. We at- 
tribute the presentdull condition of trade 
to the Fre^Trade theory of Democracy. 
.Our prospects for business are dull, 
having on hand 40,000 pounds of wool, 
imd we have not been asked what we 
would take for it. 

E. F. CmLDe, 
Farmer and Shipper of Live Stock and 
Wool. 

BOUOHTOWILLS, OHIO. 



We mine all our ores, lime, and manu- 
facture all our fuel, producing all these 
materials nearly one year, say on an 
average eight months, in advance of its 
use. Our men live in our houses and 
gardens free of rent, worth at least 25 
cents per day. They do not Fettle weekly, 
but we pay them twice a month, and 
often just when they want it. It is more 
to the point to say that if it had been 
I>os8ible we would have cut down our 
business one-third. 

Heola Iron & MnnNa (Company. 

Ibohton, Ohio. 



prospects for business are rather poor in 
our line and we do not expect much per- 
manent improvement until the Tariff and 
silver questions are disposed of. 

G. W. BiERcPf Secretary, 
Stilwell, Bderoe & Smith Valve Go. 
Dattoh, Onm. 

We attribute the present duU conditioik 
of business to the prospects of a lower 
Tariff on iron and steel. The prospects 
for business are exceedingly dull. 

Brier Hill Stone Coxpant, 

J. R. WOOLEY. 

Brder Hill, Ohio. 



A reduction of Tariff upon foreign 
goods would destroy our business. To 
the fear of Tariff tinkering by the Demo- 
crats we attribute the present dull con- 
ditien of trade. \Our prospects for busi- 
ness are fair, if let alone, but^ we will 
curtail next year's business by chopping 
less cord wood for fear of reduction in 
Tariff, which indirectly hurts cold blast 
pig nearly as much as common grades. 
Heola Iron & Mining CkniPANT. 

Ibohton, Ohio. 



A reduction of Tariff upon foreign 
goods will have a very bad effect upon 
our business. The prospects for business 
are bad, and will remain so until eitiier 
the Democratic party goes out of power 
or has a change of heart. 

O. G; Barber. 

Akron, Ohio. 

We have no competition with foreign 
trade, and we attribute the present duU 
condition of trade to the promise of 
Tariff reform made by the Democratic 
party. The prospects are good ^or my 
business, buttiot so good h^ others. 
John W. 1|veral, 
Tile Manufacturer. 
Westbbvilub, Ohio. 



It would reduce both wages and profits 
and diminish our sales if we were to have 
a reduction of Tariff upon foreign goods. 
To the uncertainty of Tariff may be at- 
tributed the present dull condition of 
trade, while there are no prospects to 
apeak of for business. This is the first 
time in ten yeazB we have had to shut 
down. C. W. Raymond, 

C^y Working Machinery. 

Datton, Ohio. 

Wool i) our main forte. Through 
threats of putting wool on the free list we 
have lost money. The result of the elec- 
tion of 1892 determined that the Senate oi 
the. United States would be Democratic 
and the other branches of the GK)vem- 
ment would be in the hands of the Demo- 
cratic party. That party will destroy 
our industry. They have promised it, 
and they are fools enough to do it. 

B. £. Betts, Farmer. 

CoNNOTTON, Ohio. 



At present we dp not know what effect 
a reduction of Tariff upon foreign goods 
would have upon our business. We at- 
tribute the present dull condition of trade 
to the fear of a change in the Tariff laws. 



If the census were taken to-day it 
would be about as follows : Not a rolling 
mill running and do not know when. All 
the blast furnaces damped down. Stone 
quarries and other works stopped. Lay- 
ing off railroad men, &c. Meeting at the 
Opera House yesterday addressed by 
Mayor Miller and others. Four hundred 
families now in urgent want. Our town< 
ship funds about exhausted ; now have to 
call on all our liberal minded citizens, to 
keep hunger and want from the doors of 
say 1,200 to 1,600 of our worthy people, to 
start a soup house immediately. We 
here think it is not (he money question, 
but are afraid of the revenue only Tariff, 
gotten up by the Free-Trade South, a 
party that thinks more of the unity of 
States politically than all the prosperity 
of the American people. 

J. R. WooLET, Cor. 

Bribb Hill, Ohio, October 2, 1898. 

A reduction of Tariff will necessitate a 
corresponding reduction in wages. We 
attribute the present condition of busi- 
ness to threatened changes in Tariff and 



We attribute the present .dull condi- 
tion of trade to the low price of wool, 
wheat and horses. The prospect of hav- 
ing Free-Trade prevents any one making 
investments. There are no prospects for 
improvement in business, as every one 
seems to be alarmed. AH are anxiously 
awaiting the acti<m of Congress, and es- 
pecially the orders of President Cleve- 
land. H. Warren Phblps, Agent. 

Wbstbbvillb, Onio. 

A reduction of Tariff upon foreign 
goods win have a very bad effect upon 
our business. We attribute the present 
dull condition of business to lack of con- 
dence in the party in power, while Hit 
prospects for business are very poor. 
The Bribr Hill Iron & Coal Co., 
J. R. WOOLEY. 
YomiosTOWN, Ohio. 

I believe that a wide distribution of the 
information gained by your census will 
go far toward convincing the people that 
a continual tinkering with the Tariff 
workm untold injury to the American in- 
dustries. While the Tariff does not 
directly affect us, we have gone so far as 
to circulate a petition to be sent to Hon. 
Geo, W. Honk, our present Congressman, 
requesting that his influence be used to- 
wards hastening the rei>eal of the silver 
bill in the Senate and to endeavor to pre- 



general tmcertainty concerning the policy I vent any interference with the Tariff, 
of the present* Administration. The If concerted action, were taken l^ the 
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maanfactorers of the United States it 
might have a wholesome effect upon Con- 
jTOss. Something shonld be done to re- 
move this widespread depression and that 
speedily. 

Jno. H. Patterson, 
Pres't National Cash Rbqisteb Co. 
Dayton, Ohio, September 29, 18d8. 



A redaction of Tariff upon foreign 
^oods will not materially affect our busi- 
ness, bat will redace the daily wages of 
oar men. We attribnte the present dull 
<X)ndition of trade to lack of confidence 
in the present Administration and too 
mach hasiness done with water and 
wind, bat the prospects for business are 
somewhat better. 

The M. Ohmer*s Sons Co., 
Famitare Manof actaring. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

A redaction of Tariff upon foreign goods 
will have sach an effect upon oar business 
as to bring about a reduction of prices 
and wages. The prospects for business 
here are improving, 

C. M. Braam, 
Secretary and Treasurer 
The Seybold Machine Co., Mfrs. of 
Bookbinders', Printers* and Ldth. Ma- 
chinery. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Our business is about the same as in 
189d, and the prospects for business are 
lair. The grocery business has not been 
4iffected so much as other lines/ 
B. B. CROWLEjr, 
<}ROwijET & Adamson, Wholesale Gro- 
cers. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

A reduction of Tariff upon foreign 
.goods will have a tendency to make prices 
lower. We attribute the present dull 
condition of trade to the lack of confi- 
dence in the present Administration. 
The prospects for business are not en- 
couraging. 

Portsmouth Fire Brick Company, 

Mfrs. High Grade Fire Brick. 

Portsmouth, Ohio, September 28, IbOS 

Eixcept in the price of steel 6r iron a 
Teduction of Tariff upon foreign goods 
will have very little effect upon our busi- 
ness. We attribute the present dull con- 
•dition of trade to the financial stringency 
and menace of bad legislation, '^ cussed- 
ness'' in the Senate. The prospects for 
business are poor — dealers will not buy 
now. Last year at this time orders 
hooked for $40,000 worth of goods; 
not one-fi^ of that is booked now, and 
what is ordered by good firms they do 
not want to receive until there is relief 
from the present uncertainty. 

Allen E. Thomas, President 
The Ohio Rake Company, 

Dayton, Ohio, September 28, 1893. 

A reduction of the Tariff upon foreign 
goods will have no effect upon my busi- 



ness, because some of my goods are ex- 
ported, none imported. We attribute 
the present dull condition of trade to the 
Democratic party. At least four-fifths 
of the business in the Northern States is 
in the hands of Republicans. The pros- 
pects for business are that we will have 
a very slow revival next spring, none 
during the winter. A. A. Simonds, 
Manufacturer Machine Knives. 
Dayton, Ohio. 

We attribute the present dull condition 
of tradh to the uncertainty of the Tariff, 
principally, and the prosi>ects for busi- 
ness are not very bright. 

Crawford, McGbegor & Oanby. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

A reduction of Tariff upon foreign 
goods will have no effect upon our busi- 
ness. We attribute the present dull con- 
dition of trade to the uncertainty of the 
policy of the present Administration. The 
prospects for business are very dull, with 
probabilitjp of shutting down November 1. 
The Miami Boiler Company. 

Dayton, Ohio. 

I attribute the present dull condition 

of trade to the lack of confidence in the 

present Administration. The prospects 

for business are good for city work, but 

coal trade is not what it should be. 

C. A. Starr, 

Cement and Street Paving Material. 

125-131 Wayne Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 

Our business is the manufacturing of 
box shoolts exclusively, and we manu- 
facture very largely for fruit, can and 
cereal packing, also to some ezt^it tin and 
glass work, also some sheet iron works, 
and we will state that the fhiit packing 
and cereal business seems to have kept 
up fully as well as last year, but the glikss 
box business, the tin crating business and 
the sheet iron business have dropped off 
to almost nothing within the past four 
months. You ask what effect a reduction 
of Tariff would have upon goods we man- 
ufacture. We presume it would not have 
any effect upon the packing of fruit or 
vegetables, or perhaps cereals, but we are 
positive it would have a serious effect 
upon glass, tin and sheet iron, which 
would be very much injured by a reduc- 
tion in the Tariff, Yours truly. 

The Sandusky Lumber & Box Co. 

Sandusky, Ohio. 

If we had a reduction of Tariff we 
might be able to build wagons a little 
cheaper. Wood material would be about 
the same price and metals a little cheaper. 
Labor weuld be the item mostly to be con- 
sidered. We attribute the present dull 
•condition of trade to the low price of 
farm products, scarcity of money, and 
alarmed uncertainty as to future Tariff 
legislation. At present there is little 
business in sight. We are doubtful if 



our business from July to January will 
be one half what it was same time last 
year. 

A. H. Wood, Secretary, 

TURNBULL WAOON COMPANY, WagOnS 

and Wheels. 
DKnANcr, Ohio. 

We attribute the present dull condition 
of trade to the uncertainty as to future 
Tariff legislation. The prospects for 
business here are very poor. These facts 
were furnished by Wm. Geiger, Jr., 
member of firm of C. Gteiger & Son, 
Furniture, Defiance, Ohio. 

Geo. a. Ensign. Cor. 

DxriANGE, Ohio. 

A reduction of Tariff would Have no 
direct effect upon my business, but indi- 
rectly it would have a bad infiu^ce. I 
attribute the present dull condition of 
business to financial stringency, caused 
by threatened unfriendly legislation. 
Trade is very light ; but few orders are 
received : collections are hard to m^e. 
Jno. M. Hamlin, Handles. 

FiNDLAY, Ohio. 

A reduction of Tariff upon foreim 
goods will reduce prices and wagej We 
attribute the present dull condition <^ 
trade to the stnngency inmoney and lack 
of orders. The prospects for business are 
poor. ^, ^ 

FiNDLAY ROLUNO MiLL COMPANY. 

FiNDLAY, Ohio. 

A reductlonof Tariff will ruin prices, 
fUmiTiigh product — consequence, low 
wages, &c. We attribute the present 
duS condition of trade to lack of confi- 
dence in the party in power. The pros- 
pects for busmess are very bad. Above 
fccts furnished bythe president of the 
Defiance Machine works. Defiance, Ohio. 
Geo. a. Ensign. Cor. 

Defiance, Omo. 

A reduction of Tariff destroys our home 
market, consequentlv cutting down 
prices, and few orders destroy our 
business. We attribute the present dull 
condition of trade emphatically to the 
fear of Tariff reductions or Free-Trade. 
The prospects for business are extremely 
bad. ^ 

The National Wringer Company, 

Manufacturers of Household GKxxls, 
J. M. McNeill, Mgr. 

Canton, Ohio. 

A reduction of Tariff would kill our 
business. We attribute the present dull 
condition of trade to the danger of Tariff 
reduction. Business prospects were never 
so poor. 

Elias Crandall, Superintendent, 

Globe Iron Company, Makers of Iron. 

Jackson, Ohio. 

This (Defiance) County generally re- 
turns a Democratic majority; of 1,400. 
Inasmuch as the Democratic Coun^ 
Treasurer has been found short $84,000, 
and the farmers, to quote the words of a 
prominent local Democrat, are all at sea 
over the Tariff questioD, I am of the 
opinion that McKmley will get from 800 
to 600 more votes in the county than he 
did two years ago. 

Geo. a. Ensign, Cor. 

Defiance, Ohio. 
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THE RE-ELECTION OF McKINLEV. 
{Continued from page 246.) 

stateimaiisbip. Beoauae he is a man upon 
whom the people can rely. Because the great 
prlndples for which he has battled are those 
most dear to the people of America. Because 
he has withstood every assault and is better 
. prepared than ever before to lead on to the 
final victory. Because he ii no experiment, 
but the living embodiment of wisdom, ability 
and foresight Because his views on all im- 
portant public questions are so manifest that 
'*he who runs can read." Because he has never 
assumed the rdle of a demagogue or tried to 
mislead the people. Because hypocrisy and 
deceit, with him,' are utter and entire stran- 
gers. Because of his intense patriotism and 
love for all that builds up and ennobles Amer- 
ica and its people. Because he would rather 
be Wm. McKinley, Jr., in the right, than the 
most titled of earth in the wrong. Because 
of the influence hi^ election will have upon 
public sentiment elsewhere, and the encour- 
agement it will afford to American capital, 
American ingenuity, American enterprise and 
American labor. 

J. Sf. MoCoNiaB^ Teacher. 
Davis, Ohio, July J 2, 189:<. 



Not for a er&Teyavd of Dead lasnea. 

His present administration ir one of the best 
and most businesslike we have had. His re- 
•lectlob would be an indorsement of the Amer- 
ican idea of Protection of home labor and in- 
dnstries. An encouragement to every young 
man to steer clear of the Democratic pcurty, 
which is a graveyard of dead issues, the tomb- 
stones in which are inscribed with broken 
promises and unredeemed pfedges. Success in 
Ohio this fall means sure success in' 1896. His 
re-election would be a stimulus to business in- 
terests and a restoration of confidence through- 
out tha nation. 

Alsx. Bozwsll, Attorney. 

Rbd Lion, Ohio, July 14, 1898. 



He la a Square IHan, 

Heis one of the squarest men ever in national 
or State politics ; of unquestionable wisdom, 
honest, quick to see what is likely to be the 
greatest good to the greatest number; has the 
courage of his convictions, and his word goes 
with the people. What he raid about the 
Tariff has been proved by customiB receipts. 
No wall did he build around the country with 
his bill, but he opened the gold vaults of the 
world, and we got our share, a bigger share 
than we ever had before. He is a statesman 
of foresight, and. after be serves Ohio onoe 
more, he will be my choice for President of the 
United States. W. H. Bubkhasdt. 

SiDNBT, Ohio, July 18, 1803. 

A Man Amonn: Men* 

McKinley should be re-elected because he is 
a man of men. Such men should be at the 
head of our Government. 

J. J. XJPLINOBR. 

MuNROE Falls, Omo, July 18, 1896. 



Noble 



A Grand Statesman, 
American. 

His defeat would ridn our Prdtection. It 
would prove that we do not want Protection. 
He is <me of the grandest Statesmen and no- 
blest Americans the nation possesses.' Grand 
in his advocacy of those principles of govern- 



ment that have made America whatit is to-<|ay. 
Because h^ is one of the best Gov^niors the 
State of Ohio ever bad. 

, S. 8. Whitb, Mercbasit. 
XJ3fiO<f StAtiON^ Ohio, July 15, 1898. 



He ta aM> Ideal American* 

He represents the best idea of political and 
religious liberties, and the State would sustain 
the greater loss should he be retired. His 
present.admlnistration has been commendable; 
the laws have been preserved and the finances 
have never been better. McKinley is a Re- 
publican and represents the industrial policy, 
of the nation. He believes in the t^merican 
system of Protection, good currency and a 
sound dollar. He is an ideal American, states- 
man and gentleman. 

T. S. Owen, Attomey-at-Law. 

LsBAKOir, Ohio, July 11, 1898. 



Home Market for Farmera. 

Because he is a recognized champion of a 
Tariff which tendii to prevent "foreign manu- 
facturers from flooding our markets with their 
surplus stock, thus securing the Axnerican 
market to American workmen, and a home 
(nearby) market lor the American farmer. 
N. A Fbedbrigk, 
The Globe Pottebt Ck>MPANT. 
East LrvERPOOL, Omo, July 17, 1898. 



GlTe Him 100,000 Majority. 

This is the campaign for the Republicans of 
Ohio to set the example to the nation. Let us 
give McKinley 100,000 majority this fall and 
then raise it to 150,000 in 1896. Ohio is one of 
our leading commercial States. What disaster 
and suffering may we expect if we do not 
stand by a tried and trusted servant t It is 
time we show our appreciatioii^ of bis noble 
character and work. Our American workmen 
paid mor^ for dinner buckets under Protec- 
tion. What use have theyicM* dinner buckets 
under Democratic rule t No work. No buckets. 
No man can be a true American unless he is 
for Protection. Gov. McKinley, the leading' 
exponent of American industries, the great- 
est statesman and typical American citizen, 
should be and must be re-elected Governor of 
Ohio, the President in 1896. 

John O. Davis, Cor., 

Hardware and Groceries. 

Tiro, Crawford Co., Ohio, August 19, 1898 



The Soldlera' Tote for Him. 

There are 200,000 surviving soldiers of the 
Union yet left alive in Ohio. They have 200,- 
000 sons of voting age, 50,000 fathers devoted 
to their soldier sons in every sense, and voting 
as they do, 100,000 sons-in-law, 100,000 broth- 
ers-in-law, 25,000 grandsons of voting age, a 
grand aggregate in their immediate families, 
not counting 100,000 fatb^rs-in-law of soldiers, 
of 475,000 soldier voters in Ohio yet deeply in- 
terested in the pension question and mad at 
Hoke Smith and the Democratic party. They 
will surely all vote for McKinley, and if all 
should, to say nothing of their 100,000 cred 
itors more interested in their pensions than 
the soldiers are, Mcltinlej's majority wUl be, 
all other things added, away above 100,000. 
As firmly as 1 believe that the son will set on 
the eviening of November 7, 1 am not more 
confident that this event will happen in *the 
invariable course of nature than that when 



.the vote of Ohio shaH have been counted out- 
that night the result will be 
one hundred thousand majority for 

MINUET. 

I^trge as this may seem, I should rather bet 
that it will be more than less than that figure. 

And I can give you a reason for the faith, 
that is in me— yes, a dozen reasons, and here 
are a few of them : First, McKinley will get 
every vote he got two years ago, and that 
starts him off with a round majority of 21,000- 
to begin on. 

Second, Ten thousand Democratic soldiers 
who voted cigatnH fiim in 1891 will vote for 
him this year, an increase of 20,000, making 
his majority there 41,000 ; ^,000 wool growers 
who voted with the Democrats in 1891-2 will 
stay at home, and that makes 66,000 majority 
for McKinley ; and now add 25,000 Democrats 
out of employmenjb who will refrain trom 
voting altogether, and 5000 such who willvote- 
for him, and the figures run away above 100,- 
000 majority, without counting thousands of 
merchants, mechanics and business men of 
classes other than those named who will see in . 
McKinley's election by a monumental ma- 
jority their only way out of trouble, and wha 
will as certainly vote for him as the ^une per- 
sons voted against him in 1891, when his Tariff ' 
f^t was untried and unpopular in Ohio. 

Prtv^ate Dalsbll. 

CALBvnsLL, Ohio, October 9, 1898. 



Defeat the KbcIUIk Honey Fund. 

A correspon'dent in Ohio writes me that the- 
British manufacturers have raised an iomieose 
corruption fund that Is now in the hands of 
their Democratic agents in the Buckeye State 
for the purpose of endeavoring to compass the- 
defeat of Gk)v. McKinley and electing liis 
Free-Trade opponent, Mr. Neal. I have not a 
doubt of fts truth. The English Free-Trade 
barons have an immense interest in the Ohio- 
election. If they can strike down the fore- 
most champion of Protection to Aooerfcan 
capital and lat)or, the way will be made com* 
paratively easy for them to capture our ' mar- 
ket. What can be thought of a party that 
takes British gold to debauch the American 
franchise f 

The Editor of the ** Recorder." 

New York, October 17, 1898. 



Iffmrk #lie Result of I«aiit Year. 

Because America should be first for her 
home industries, and as McKinley representa 
that principle, Protection, which to my mind 
is the' workingman's salvation, his election 
would be its re-indorsement. Only five months 
have passed since the new Adminihtration has 
come into power, pledged to the repeal of the 
McKinley law, and mark the result: Mills 
shut down, wages reduced, and when this is - 
the case with only the threat to repeal that 
law, what will the conditions be if it be re- 
pealed ? These are good reasons why Gov. 
McKinley should be re-elected, and if we peo- 
ple in Ohio mistake not, the signs are that he 
will be, by a good round majority. 

Frank B. Archer, 
Treasurer Belmont County. 

St. Clairsville, Ohio, July 20, 189^. 



la Tlmea of Peril and of Peace. 

We of Ohio ai^ proud to have him as our 
standard bearer, and every State in the Union* 
has her eye on Ohio and is watching the i>rog> 
ress of her campaign, a:nd the results will be- 
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that McKinley will be elected by an increased 
majority. As Ohio goes this fall so jroee the 
national election in 1896, and every man that 
«ver did vote the Republican ticket should do 
so this election. Old soldier, what is the Dem- 
ocratic party doing for you I Vote for a man 
who stood by you in time of peril and now 
stands by you in thjae of peace.' Such a man 
is Wm. McEinley, Jr., of Ohio. 

J. W. Robinson, P. M. 
Arabia, Oaio, July 7, 1898. 



uriiTe 'Would tlie Money Come Prom f 

Because I believe him to be a loyal, true and 
patriotic American citizen who will legislate 
and frame laws, and do all in his power to 
have them passed, that will be to the best in- 
terest of the American people, from the farmer 
to the highest skilled laborer In our grand and 
noble country. He will not pass any Free 
Trade laws which undoubtedly will greatly 
cripple our great industries and cause our peo- 
ple to compete with cheap foreign labor or do 
nothing. We would then have to buy all of 
our manufactured ituff from Free Trade Eng- 
land, which we would then be protecting. And 
where would we get the money with which to 
buy! Wilbur B, Franxhaubeb, 

Oen'l Mdse., ex P. M. 

Round Bottom, Ohio, July 17, 1893. 



He Polloiv^a tlie Serlptnra] Injunction. 

He will be re-elected. First: Because he is, 
*par exeeUeneCf th^ ohampioD of Protection. 
Second: Because he has given us a clean, 
wholesome State administration. Third: Be- 
cause he is what many mere shallow politicians 
are not, vie. : a true friend of the mechanics and 
workingmen of America. He said recently at 
Bast Liverpool, Ohio, that he loved the people 
of all lands, but the people of his own Umd 
more than all the rest. In protecting the in- 
terestb of Americans, he has only followed out 
Scriptural injunction: '* But if any provide 
not for his own, aod specially for those of his 
own bouse, he had denied the faith and is worse 
than an infidel.'* Tobbxt Kirk, 

SiS S. PiNX Stbixt, Lima, Ohio, July 11 ,'1896. 



Protection IHnst Be the Battle Cry. 

Protection must be the battle cry of the Re- 
publican party in 1896, for only under Protec- 
tion has the nation prospered. That policy 
mast be then, as in the past, the keystone of 
Republican policy, and we must begin that 
campaign now by electing' the greatest living 
Protectionist and exponent of home industries 
and home markets to the gubernatorial chair 
of the home State of our champion, and say to 
the nation and the world : ** Protection is still 
our safeguard Ymd shall ever be our cry. 
Rally to the standard aud prosperity will once 
more unfurl her golden wings over our farms, 
our workshops and our factories.** Thus will 
qieak the silent voice of the ballot which will 
re-e^ect Wm. HcKinley GN>vemor of Ohio. 
J. L. Hankr, Attorney at- Law. 

PuLiN Citt, Ohio, July 15, 1898. 



B[e Stands Like a Stone 'Wall. 

Gk>v. McEinley stands like a stone wall for 
America's laborers, who are the life blood of 
our (Jnion, against importers who care more 
for a dollar thap they do for ten honest work- 
men. We should put forth every effort to 
elect Gov. McEIinley this fall to show to Free- 
Traders, importers and foreign manufacturers 
that Ohio stands firm by the man who has 
done more, through the McKinley bill, to ele- 



vate American labor than the irhole Free- 
Trade party has since General Jackson left the 
Presidential chair. G. P. Smith, Druggist. 
Crbbton, Ohio, July 11, 1898. 



mast Stand by Their Gnns. 

He Is an ideal American citfsen and loves 
his country better than he does any other 
country on earth. Loving America, he is 
in teLVor of protecting American industries 
and labor. He believes nothing is too good 
for the workingmen of America. • He is no 
demagogue, but an upright, honest. Christian 
gentleman, who has convictions of duty and 
follows those convictions. As Governor of 
Ohio he has proven himself to be a wise, patri- 
otic and safe chief executive. This year of all 
the years Ohio m%LMt go Republican. This 
year the friends of Protection must stand by 
their guns. Ohio shall be Republican this 
year, on the square issue of Free-Trade as rep- 
resented by the nomination of Lawrence T. 
Heal for Governor by the Free-Traders, and 
Protection as repreeented by Gov. McKinley, 
and *' the stars in their courses will fight for 
us in the future.** 

£dwabd J. Wxst, Attorney at-Law. 

WiLMiNSTOif, Ohio, August 11, 1893. 



01&lo9s ;intelll|i:enee Is Not Waning. 

Because his defeat would indicate that the*in- 
telligence of the people of Ohio is waning ; that 
the present money stringency and its oonsequent 
suffering are preferable to the busy time of 
plenty one year ago; that mills and workshops 
in operation in Europe and idle hands in Amer- 
ican are better than plenty at home ; that the 
Fisherman's desecration of Decoration Day is 
approved ; that Southern arrogance and En- 
glish influence shall predomiuate over loyal 
intelligence ; that the welfare of the people of 
other countries is more desirable than the 
American*s independence. Because a strong 
disapproval in Ohio of Democracy's course 
would check the annulling of our economic 
system. J. G. Waonxb, 

Manufacturing Drain Tiles. 

Cotintoon; Ohio, July 1, 1896. 

A Word from Wiaeonain* 

Because he is the highest typ^ of our Ameri- 
can citiienship and is one of our best and most 
able exponents of those political principles 
which are of the greatest vital interest to 
every citiien of this country. As a man, he is 
above reproach in every way. As a leader 
he has been tried and found capable in every 
way. Ohio is a great State, and, as the home 
of great men, has always exercised fa mighty 
4nfluence in shaping the destinies of the nation. 
The eyes of the people are upon her now, and 
by the election of Wm. HcKinley she will do 
much to restore the confidence of the people by 
retaining at the helm and in public promi- 
nence a man in'whose keeping the people be- 
lieve now more than ever that their interests 
are safe, and whose leadership they rely upon 
in these trying times. C. R. Boabdman, 

Manager Daily NorthweHern, 

OSHKOBH, Wis., July 7, 1898. 



The American Economist has done the 
country and the cause of Protection most 
Yfdoable service in thus tabulating and 
presenting the actnal facts regarding the 
chief canse of the country's labor and in. 
di^strifd losses since the election of a Dem. 
ocratic President and CongreBS.—Detrdt 
Joumca, October 18, 1893. 



McKflnley's Book. 



The speeches and addresses of ?^illiam 
McKinley, just published by Appleton, 
comprising the complete public -utter- 
ances of the champion of Protection, will 
be sent to any address for two dollars. 
As a premium to onr subscribers, the 
AMERICAN Economist for one year and 
this admirable volume will be furnished 
for three dollars and twentvwfive cents, 
postage free. Orders should be addressed 
to The American Protective Tariff 
League, 185 West Twenty-third street, 
New York. 



Governor McKinley may be speaking 
his old speeches, but his auditors have 
received new light since the previous 
hearing and appreciate them more.— 
Kansas City Journal^ Octcber 31. 



Awards to the Dixon ComiMUiy. 

Judges appointed by the officials at the 
World's Fair st Cbioanro have made awards to 
the Joseph nuon Crucible Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., for superior products in mpbite. le d 
pencils, plumbaffo, crucibles, b^ack lead stop- 
pers and oozztes, dippers, bowls, foundry 
faolDflrs and lubricatioir irraphlte. 

These awards are a very proper reconiltloQ 
of the qualities of these aroods. as the Dixon 
Company is known throughout the world as 
the pioneer In the flrraphite industry and its 

foods are always considered as the standar . 
he United States Government in its bids for 
supplies says, " Dlxon*s, or equal.**— ^dv. 



BARBOUR'S 

(risli Flai 
Tbreads. 

Have stsod the 

test ever a 

CENTURY, 

and to-day stand nnrivalled for Sureaftk, 
Smoothness and Uniformity. 

THI BARBOUR BROTNIIIS QO. 
9111 Oharefc Ss., Ha w Yayk. 

Hstabllshed in 

Smltb&DoTe 
Ifg. Co., 

MaDufaoturers of 

SiioeTlireads, 

MACHINE THREADS, 

Flax nA Ttir Ytw. SiwIh TWIw». tt., 



DUNBARTON 

Flax Spinning Co.*s 

IRISH FLAX THREAD 

18 THE BEST. 
ASK FOR IT. USK IT. 

103 Franklin St, New York. 

39 South St, - Boston. 

167 Fifth Ave., - Chicago. 
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PROTEOTION BOOK TABLE. 



To meet frequent inqtiiries and a grow- 
ing call from students and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books npon Protection and kindred 
subjects, which may be read with profit 
by those seeking thorough information 

upon the American system : 

Price. 
Port-paid. 

Complete let of *' Defender ** docameDtB, 
published by Thb AusaiCAif Protect- 
iva Tabiff Lxaoux, comprising tbe 
lasaes of 1891 and 1892 $1.60 

Political Economy, with special reference 
to tbe Industrial History of Nations, by 
Prof. Robt. B. Thompson 1.60 

Protective Philosophy, by David HaU 
Rice, Brookline, Mass 1.60 

Principles of Economic Philosophy, by 
Prof . Van Buren Denslow 2.60 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoyt, 
Bz-Oovemor of Pennsylvania 2.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Patton, Ph.D 1.00 

Government Revenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, U. S. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Ck>m- 
mittee in Congress 1.60 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University. . . 2.50 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Robt. P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 
ent 1.60 

Speeches and Addresera, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. William D. Elelley, 
M.C 2.60 

Protection to Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 1885, by 
Robert E. Thompran of Pennsylvania 
University .• 'l.OO 

Progress from Poverty, Review and Criti- 
cism of Henry George, by G. B. Steb- 
bins 40 

Harmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Conunercial, by Henry 
C. Carey : 126 

MftP"*' of Social Science. Condensed 
from Carey's'* Principles of Social Sd- 
ence,'»byKateMcKean 2.25 

Manual of Political Economy, by E. P. 
Smith 1.25 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey 2.60 

Tbe Unity of Law, as Exhibited in the Re 
lations of Physical, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.60 

History of the Manufacture of Iron In All 
Ages, by Jas. M. Swank. Revised and 
greatly enlarged; 574 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet jyubllsbed on 
American shipping; 479 pp 4.00 

BOOKS BY ENGLISH PBOTBGnOin8T& 

Prioe. 

Protection to Native ladnstry , by Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan $1.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byles (an eminent Judge) 1.25 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by David 
Syme 200 

Orders sbonld be addressed to Wilbur 
F. Wakeman, General Secretary Amkri- 

OAN PROTEOnVB TARIFF LEAGUE, 185 

'Vest Twen^-third street. New York. 






OHA8. FLBTOHKR, Hr«rideat aa4 Tremsaiwr. 

Manufacturers of Worsted, Mohair and Genapped Yams. 



0» 



MIL E - EN D 

BEST-:-SIX-:-CORD 



Maehine or Hand Use. 

For Bale b y PEALBRS to DRY GOODS and BOTIOBB 

NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
HOWUND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP'N. 

WV. D. BOWUUID, TRXAB. BTBOK V. CimD, A«T. 

Combined Capital Stook, $2,000,000.00 



Total Spindles, 



mOH ORADX 



140,000 



COTTON YARNS. 

Bliisle or Twisted. Combed or Carded. HOBIBRY 
YARNS, ChAln Warps, Sketos, Spools or Cops, also 
on Beams from Mos. KPs to lOO's. 

J. MuLunEAUX, JR^ Phlla. Agt., 216 Chestnut St. 
B7T«n F. Cardl» Selllnc Asent, 

New Bedford, - Mass. 



SAWYER. MANNING & CO. 

YARNS, 



86 & 88 FraniUIn St., 



NEW YORK. 



AMERICAN HAIK ClUi 1 COMPANY, 

Fawtveket, K. I. 

OonsolSdation of Pawtuoket Hair aotti Oompaay, 

Amerlean Hair Cloth Padding Company. National 

Hair Beating Company, 

MARUrACTUnCBS OF 

Quality superior to any imported goods. 
Krery Piece F«lly Warranted. 
OBABUiS.FDiTBAB, Agent 






r 



it 
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TremontuiSnirollIills,- 

LOWELL. MASS. 

MAKUFAOTURBBS OF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS. 

• IN ALL WEI6HTS. WIDTHS AND COLOBS. 

CAFiTAi., •i.(iao«e«e. 

Number of Bplndlet, ... 120.00Q 

Number of Looinfl, ... 4,ox 

Pounds of Ctotton ufled per week, . 800,000 



70 KII.BY STariailTOlf, BIASS. 

Smith, Hogg A Gardner, 

ee Chaunoy St., Boaton^ Mass, 



WM. MASON MFG. CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Thread Yarns on 
Cops or Cones. 

Treat. A Selling Afont, PHOVIDENCE, N. I. 



ORSWELL MILLS, 

FITCHBURC, MASS.. 

FINE COTTON TARNS 

In Cliains, Ball Warps, Slioins, 
Single or Twisted, on Cones, Cops, 
Spools, Carded or Combed. 



Harrison Yam & Dyein&r Co.» 

FAWTUCKET, - - - - R. I. 

Manaf actnrers of and Dealers In 

COTTON YARNS, 

in AH Nnmbersand F/^SJ COLORS 

FURNISHED ON SPOOLS, 
JACK SPOOLS, SECTION OR WEAVIN6 

AT BOTTOM B BICES. 



L. Ds BROWN & SON, 

lacUne M{t ud SeilBg Sffi^ 

«M mm4i 046 Br^mSwmp, Wmv Ter*. 

Mms aft MMdleiOfirB. Oon. 

PhOadelpklaM 
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Iachine Work^ 

^OnON-HAGHINER] 

TAUNTON. 

MASS. 



L 



SPINNING 



FBAMES. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built. 

We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American > Labor to 
produce American 
Products on America^ 
Machinery. 

GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 

HOPBDALBi MASS. 



HODGSON « HOLT MFC. CO.. 

HOSIERY ANP HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers. Seamers and Winders. 

8BKD POK NBW CATALOGS B. 



«cm/K.. American 



CARD CLOTHING CO. 

MANUPACTURBES OF 



m — CARD ciornim 



- — — w w www Y«^ VE9«< 

Surface Ground or Needle Point. 



^ OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTION 



Estimates Given and Orders 
Filled Promptly at each Factory, 



OIIIO0: KNOWLES BLDG., 

WORCESTER. ¥ASS. 



WARREN D. HU8t, 

LACONIA, N. H., 

' MAKUFACTURER OF ALL KINDS OF 

Circular Ribbed Knitting 
Machines, Winders, &c. 
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AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 

GLOBE AHIUNE WORKS, 

B.AJutMjL BAmrr, ba,iJl bi,vb. 

«t MAIDEN UNB, P. a BoxWOS, NEW YORK. 



BBTAbLiBUD 188ft. 

JOHN M. 8HARPLB88 * OO. 

MAMUVAOTDUBS OF 

Dyeioods and Dyei ood Extncts, 

Importers Df Indigo, Cutch, Chemicals, &&, 
Moo, 20 EMI 22 North Front Street, 

PHIL.ADB1«PHIA. 



GITY BUnON WORKS. 

' rAOXOBT AND SALKSBOOH, 

<87 and 189 Mott Street, 

(K«ar BNon*), 
VfXJTV VORK.. 



THE BALLOU 

Automatio Ribbed Kaittlno MaobiM. 

Buut With |~*to»t0.m mn,^.^nd *, mo«. 

LEWIS JONES, BRISTOL, PA. 



FIRTH & FOSTER BROS^ 

PNOVIOCNCK DYE WOUKS. ****^» 

Wocki: Tvlor,am«tald and Adaau Su_ KMuiiJte. 



BRINTON, DENNET & CO , 

Circular Rib and SmhiImb 

Knitting Machinery, 

213 ft 215 Raee St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



WILUSTON & KNIGHT CO., 

1832-THE PIONEER— 1892. 

Button Manu&cturers. 

FMMrles, BABTHAinPTOM, HIABB. 

SewYwrh Offlce, 540 Broadway. 



m KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

FAOTOMIt: 

1M TO 1M aoVTH HFTH AVmui. 

M TO M THOMPtON tTRIIT. 

I4t TO 1M WUT NINinUITM tTMlT. 



1M TO 1M tOUTM niTN AVMMi 

NEW YORK. 



LOYAL T. IVES, 

Banaf actorer of 

SPRING KNiniNG NEEDLES 

For Cylinder and Rib and Warp Frames. 
New Brunswickp N. J. 
PleaM mention ''Amerloan Eoonomlat'* when anawerln^ Advertlaementa. ^^ 
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COVEL & OSBORN, 

FALL RIVER, MASS. 

Dealen in all kinds of 

MILL SUI»i»LIES. 

Mumfaoturen of COTTON TWI8TBD AND 
BRAIBBD BANDINGS. 

Sole Agents for the Cook Loom Forks, 



Buy Revolving Flat Cards 



-FBOM- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

SETTEE MACHINE WORKS- 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 



CAN YOU TALK 

INTELLIQENTLY WITH ^i m ■-».__. 
YOUR HEIOIIBOR ON THE TARIFr 

Qacttlon 7 Iff not, Mnd for • ffow tamplo coplot off tli» 

AMBRICAN ECONOMIST^ 

laa Wmi 93d Htr—u Now r«rk. 
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October 27. 18M 



NICHOLSOH FILE CO., 



^jR.c^im>:EMsrGX»^ 



T«rs BCJLELS 



OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
IPlie WNI. GABBLE BX. WIRE NIKG. CO. 



BT TKB 



"Blower System." 

**■ S!?-SS,"I~KS»"" B. F. STUBTHHIT COiPAIIt 

BOSTON, HBW TOBK, FBMIiAPBIiFHraA, CglOAOO, liONBOW. 



NATRONA 



WARliANTSD. 

EttobUshed 1843. 
Orlffinal and Only American ^Ukert, • 

FISHER & NORRiS, > Tfentori, N. J. 



Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of our own manufacture was nevw 
before as complete as at present, 
comprising; everything required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

Reed & i^urton, 

87 Union Square- 



OJL&TOTt QIL. 

- Qaallty Gsaimnteed. 
MANUFACTURINQ AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

IIADR BY 

Baker Castor Oil Works, 

H. J. BAKBB d? BRO., AseatSy • 
98, 95 dc 97 William St., » New Yertu 



St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 55 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Daniel Green ft Go.^ 



SOLE AGENTS, 
44 East 14th 8t, 
Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 



Tbo StroHMt Md Pwrmi Alia wmAt ami tlM tnly Alia Mdo fkw Kryollth Alialn. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

113 CHESTNUT STREET, - - JPHILADELJPHIA, TA. 



TALLEI PAPER CO.. 

Manuf aoturert of 

li^ Grade Writing Papers, Bonds, Linens 
and-Ledgers. 

••Valley For«e»» Flats, 

«< Yalley Paper Co.*' Hnperflnee, 
-* OM Valley MllU, 1893," Bxtra Snperllne*, 

•• Talley Paper Co.*' lilnen Ledtfer, 
•* Cennerolal Bond,*'. , . . 
** ConyreM lilnen," 

*• Old Envlleli l.hien," 

••French lilnen." 
C. a Pewoott, Trww. T. Hsnry Spbhobe, Ais't Treat. 



Trump Bros. Maehine COm 

WILMINGTON, DBLAWARB, 

lUBQfiotuien of 

SPeCML UBHT MACHINERY. 

W^mmg^n Wuig, B erQ U Bmm 9 , 
flrimlare, JDrill Ohm«h9t St, 



^tifMXotrvpn nnd Prioes nailed UDon aT>T>Heat40D. 



ANlERICAIi TARIFFS, 

Fson 

PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief preeentation of tke benete of Prq- 
teotion and RociprocHy, wiU be sent to any 
addreoi upon receipt of 10 cents, by 

Tbo Amorloan Prpteotlvo TarifT Leagie, 

186 WMt 23d Strstt, * NEW YORK. 



" Town 1^ Country " 

Painte, being best, are cheapest in 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. A CO., 

NEW YOEK. PHIUDELPHIA. CINCINNATI. 



The Williams Printing COm 

OOMMBRCIAL 

Printers and Binders. 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 



06 to 102 RBADk SfRBBT, 



NEW YORK 
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MAGNOLIA METAL 

IH 178B mH 

TAght Leadlngr €U>veniiiieiitB. 
BEST ANTi-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

High'-^peed Engine^ JDynt^mo, RoUing-MUi, SUomsMp^ BaU^ 
Mod, SaW'MiU, {JatUm-MUl^ Baper-MiU, Wooien-MiU, aUkmMiU, 
^me^MUi, Muhb0r'MUi9 Sugar-MiU^ ^iaur^MUi and aU Machinery 



Magnolia Metal Co., 

Owners and Sole BlanafiMstarerag 

£74ConlandtSt..NEWY0RK. 






Crosbir Steam taje ( Vain Ct., 

BOLK M ANUFACTURIBS OF 
r Np %9M9 Vahftt, 
Wat«r R«lltf valm, 
InprMtd Sttaa aaf m. 
StMM EiifllB« IMIcitort. 
Skiifllo Ml ClilM« WklttYM 
I aaf* Ttttliif Apparatit, 

^ Slflit Fa«d Libri€«l«rf, 
Fa«d Wator R«f alirtart 
And •tliar S|Melaltlot. 
~ .f ard«l GOLD MBDAL Pwla. ItW. 
Olark's lAumm FIro U—m aad A4J«aCaM« 
C«B»llMvsi Ike keat la m—. 
Dealers In Saglna, Boiler and HIU SvppUei. 
•3 OlilTBRSTUBT, B08T01I, B1A80« 
nraaeliea :NewTork; Obleagot Loadon, lac. 



iMM,75QiMiYlet«rla 
fMtM« 0«M,4I TraiM BillilBf 



9H Plain aad Aatoaiatle 



Glrcvlar Rib Knitting Macliinery. 



KirttoNB KNrrm n* tit «nniair MMkiMtr. 

10. 606 iRh St, PUladelpUa, Pa.,O.S.I. 



E. TIFFANY & SONS, 

BmNINGTON, TT., 

"-!!!S='^ Rib Knitting Macliinery, 

FOR'UAKINO 

VIBBKD SHIRT CUFFS, DRAWER 

BOTTOIHB and SHIRT 

BORDlfiRS. 

FHcea a ad Samplaa mym. A»pl leati»n» 
BSTABl'iSHBD 1859. 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

Elb KDittlng laeUnery, leedles, Etc. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

PAPKR MANinPACTURSBS. 

WINDSOR LOCKS, - CONN. 

White, Buff and Manilla Oopylnff Papers. 

Stereo^pe TiMues. 

Bflver white Tlaane. 

White and Oolored Tlasuea. 

Samplea paper aent on appUoation 



LANDERS, FRARY h CLARK, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



NEW YORK, 9S8 Breadway, 
CaiCAGO, 79 Lake Street, 

t»AII FRAWCI8CO. 134 Satfr St., 



MORGAN IRON WORKS 

Steam Maohinery of %wwry 
Daaorfntlon. 



Foot ot Eut 9th Street, NEW YO RK. 

Trump Bros. Machine Co^ 

WILMINGTON, DELAWARE, 

MaanflMtiiien of 

SPECIAL U9HT MACHINERY. 



g0€Hre» Jr«al#, Setwil SMaa. 

Oatalogneaand Prioes maHad npon applloatlon. 



UU M 61188 BlNClMd SUier Tlssne. 

Bend for lamplea and olronJar oontalnlng tea- 
ttennlala from the largeat mannfaoturerB of 
tflTerware in the fJ. 8, all of whom, prior to 

» paoange of the MoKlnley bill, used imported 

NoeezoluiiveLy. 



SoKd Silver. 

Now in stock, an unnsually 
attractive assortment of Pi^ 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Pruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 



STUnton Square. 



DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO., 

44 Marray Stra^, Maw Yarfc 




fSTERBROOK'S 

■■ STEEL PENS. U 

Leading Nos. 14.048,128, 130,135,333,161 

Far Sale by all Statieaera. 

THE E8TERBR00K STEEL PEN CO., 

Work!. Oamdea. N. J. « John BL, New Tort. 

KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 



BniZJ>BIt8 OF' 



Open W FAHGY LOOMS. 



LOOMS FOR TJVeS. MBBONt MD SUtnENDin, 

■■d«T«t7 Tutatr of WwTta. MaehlnaT. 
terClmitar. WORCESTER, lASS. 



■M«UI«h«. 1849. 

GYRUS CURRIER A SONS, 

ST jpfSnv#'«i?n'ajTOss; fi:: 



Steam 
raten. 
beaalna 



vi: 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUN. 

The safest hammerless gnn ever mads. 
PARKER BR08.pMericlen.Conn. 

Seatf far Illaatrated <7trealar. 

Fair Exhibit, Block «, Section Q, M auufactiirefl Bidg. 




The Diamond Ink has few equals and 
no 8nx)erior. All kinds — copying and 
flnid. This ink is used in the. offices of 
The American Protbctivb Tabiff 
League, and in Public Offices and Schools 
all over the Country. Diamond Cream 
Mueilage is the best sticker on earth. For 
prioes, etc., address 



Diamond Ink Company, 

Google 
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Solid Silver 

Exclusively. 



riADi 



m^vjaMMOO^o 



Whiting M'f'g Co., 

Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 1 8th Street, 



"VOLUNTEER." 



'MAYFLOWER." 



THE NKV7 YOBK YACHT CLUB, TO 

Caft. Cbaslbb J. Painb, 
In snteful reoognitlon of his unequalled sklU and 
abUity In thiioe defendlnff the America's Cup. 



NEW YORK. 



THE HKW YORK YACHT CLUB, TO 
Caft. Charles J. Paimb, 
To commemorate the victory of his sloop ** MayHower" owe 
cutter '* Galatea," in America's Cup races of Sept.. ISM. 



CELEBRATED HATS. 

— An — 

Uidl^s' Round Hats A Bonnets. 

— An — 

The Dunle p Silic UmbreUa. 

118 ai 180 imh At., bet. 89d and 88d Bto. 
■Bd 181 Broadway, near Oortlandt St. 
nwm Tack ; Pahner Hoiue, Chicago; 014 
^atreet, Philadelphia. 



■r AiWioiiO !■ All PriMlpal eitlea. 



-)XJ © B! (- 






O.N.T. 




FISK, 
GURK 

& 
FUGG. 



CIS-ATUNTiC GLOVES. 

FOR BEKTUIteil. 

The Beat is the Werld. 

' Our Gloves are entirely of Cla-AtlaBlto 
Kanufaoture. From the raw skin of the 
Kid and Goat to the finished Olove^ 
•very process is completed on our own 
premises. For sale at all flrst<dass Glow 
Dcqpartments in the United States. 



ON WHITE 8POOI.8 

6B0R6B A. CLARK, Sole Agent. 

XT IB 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 



HAND and MACHINE USE. 



laraieats tewed with 0. N. T. FA8T BLACK 

will never ehew white en the eeaae 

after heiif wern er washed. 









UAHUWAOrVKKD OKLY AS 

NBWARK. - - NEW JERSEY. 



PAINT -oTfs 






DIXON'SaiLIOACRAPNITE PAINT 

Water wIU run from it pure and clean. It covers 
double the surface of any other paint, and will Uut 
fmur orfioe times longer, JE^uaUy useful for any iron 
weark. Send for oiroulars. 

Jos. Dixoa CnooiBLB Co., Jersey City. K. J. 
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MUST RE-ELECT MeKINLEY. 

The Last Few Words We Can Pnblish, 
Bui Hmidreds of Others on Hand. 

He Has Fed tl&e Multttndea. 

He is strictly American in principle, always 
working to obtain the greatest good to the 
greatest number of people. He has shown 
himself worthy of the oonfldenoe reposed in 
him and has gone on to victory against the 
most bitter enemies. His abilities as a states- 
man are second to none in the land, and Ohio 
should show her appreciation of his worth by 
again electing him to the highest office in the 
gift of her people. Last, but not least, he is 
one of the greatest living exponents of our 
ErotecUve system, and the law that gave birth 
to thousands of industries, thus feeding multi- 
tudes of people, bears the honorable name of 
Wm. McKinley. H. D. Stago, 

Superintendent of the Snow Camp WodAn 
Mills, Snow Camp, N. C. 

Sirow Camp, N. C, July 16, 180S. 



( $2.oo A Year. 

( Single Copy. 5 Cents, 



with success in the coming campaign, capital- 
ists will have more faith and will more readily 
invest money and thus insure the laborers 
more work. Republicans, stand firm for 
McKinley and home. 

Yours iTor success, Wm. Hanxn, 
Proprietor The Point Arena Record. 
Point Arena, Cal., July 15, 1593. 

A Tendency to Create Confldenee* 

The party of Free-Trade is in power apd a 
general lack of ooofidence permeates and det- 
rimentally affeots every branch of business. 
The rereleotion of McEIinley would indicate 
the possibilKy of an early return to power of 
the P^teotion party, an event that would 
have a tendeney to create ocmfldence as noth- 
ing else could. 

Geo. E. Habbis, Editor Republican, 

Casbyillb, Mo., July 11, 1803. 

A I«eader Fit to Be Followed* 

He stands without a rival at the head of the 
procession of American progress as the char- 
acteristio representative and ablest teacher of 
the doctrine of America against the world. His 
defeat would so encourage the enemies of our 
progress and so' aggravate the PreeJTrade 
cancer, which has already assumed such alarm- 
ing virulence upon our body politic, that it 
would require a decade to again eradicate the 
poison from its system. His executive ability 
and his statesmanship are unequaled in his State 
and unezoelled in the nation. His nobility of 
character, his courage in maintaining the 
right and his unquestioned honesty and brill- 
iant intelleot combine to make him a leader 
fit to be followed by any people. 

OzBO N. Cranor, State Senator. 

MujrciE, Ind., July 3, 18»8. 



Inanre tl&e I«aborera more 'Work* 

It was with joy that the Republicans of this 
section of California, and I may say all over 
the State, received the news last month of the 
renomination of Governor McKinley as candi- 
date for Chief Executive of Ohio. Why all 
felt an interest in this matter is that Wm. 
McKinley has placed himself on record as 
being a true American patriot, a firm friend 
to its institutions and a staunch defender of 
its industries by introducing and pushing to 
success a bill in Congress, which, if thoroughly 
tested, would be found to be a boon to the 
American people. The Democratic success 
last faU, add the temporary defeat of the 
McKinley bill id consequence, is being keenly 
felt all over the land. We all want to see 
Gtovemor McEIinley re-elected because we 
firmly believe that such an event would tend 
to show that Republicanism still liveth and 
will again oome to the relief of our country. 
There are many reasons why Califomians 
want this American re elected Gk>vemor of 
Ohio, but suffice it to say that should he mett 



For tlie Final Trlnrnpli of Protection* 

If Governor McKinley is not elected Gov- 
ernor of Ohio this fall, it will be a great calam- 
ity to the whole country. He is the one mi^n {q 
all this broad land on whom the country depends 
for relief from financial ruin, and for whom, 
and for the final triumph of Protection, the 
prayers of many people in this section are 
•wendhig. J. a Cain. 

Abbottsburo. N. C, July 3, 1883. 

Tee, Let I7a Elect Him* 

Because he is a man of principles that are 
distinct and will bear no refuting by any Mug- 
wump theory that may choose to cross his 
path. The convictions of such a man as Wm, 
McKinley mean something to those of us who 
havenotmade the welfare of others a study; 
his mind is too elevated to clasp a weak 
theory. He must once convince himself, and 
when that is done such a bold front for the 
right as he presents in such a connection can- 
not easily be dashed. Not like Voorhees does 
he try to stand on every side and retain 
friends, but rather sacrifices his chances to 
popularity for the right and clings to it with a 



tenacity that is admirable. Besides the bene- 
fit that he has done and will do his State gu- 
bematoriaUy, he will be a power for good 
throughout the United States that he might 
not be were he cast aside and not elected. Yet, 
greater than all, he isa friend to the poor man 
and will do all in his power to aid him before 
the capitalist. We not only love him for his 
principles, but for his practical applioaticm of 
them to our iieed, showing that there is some- 
thing higher with him than wind work. He is 
a good soldier and an ideal American citizen, 
a competent statesman, a broad minded ruler 
and an honest financier. Let us elect him. 

WlLUAM K. PSNROD, 

Bditor Odon Journal. 
Odon, Ind., August 28, 1808. 

SJave Our CredK; Bleet Solid men. 

You ask me what (Governor McKinley has 
done of such great importance that he should 
again be re-elected Governor of Ohio. I ask 
you, what has he not done f Did he not advo- 
cate Protection in its most earnest methods of 
preparing a way to build up the growing in- 
terests which protect American industry! 
One year ago wool sold here in Wisconsin at 
almost double the price it is being sold at here 
to-day, and the farmer has to keep more sheep 
by at least one-third to get the same amount 
of money value that he obtained a year ago. 
Just so with many articles of production. Now 
I ask you, in the name of humanity, if 
Protection buUds up and maintains the life 
of trade and protects all of the growing 
interests of our beloved country, why should 
not its advocates be elected and re-elected until 
the mandates of Free-Trade shall cease to be 
known throughout this broad land f Under 
Protection a gold dollar is worth just one dol- 
lar; under Protection a silver dollar represents 
a dollar. But what is silver worth to-day 
under Democratic rule! Save our credit; 
elect solid men to <^oe. 

S. W. Austin, M.D., Reporter. 

Cataract, Wis., July 24, 1893. 

Tlie Uriftole Subject la Rlcht Here* 

I remember when a boy in the State of Ohio, 
picking up potatoes for my father, who was 
talking to an old Jackson Democrat, and lis- 
tening to their conversation on the all absorb- 
ing topic of Free-Trade and labor»s rights. 
My father finaUy said: "You belies the 
Government should be run on the business 
principles of thrift and economy, that a suc- 
cessful farmer runs the business of his farm." 
The Democrat said: •• O I yes, that is what 
we are contending for." " WeU," father said, 
"A good farmer doesn't seU his pigs and 
calves, his com and hay; but feeds his com 
and hay and turns off the finished product of 
beef and pork." " Yes," the Democrat said, 
" he couldn't succeed otherwise." «* Then also 
he must raise and manufacture as much of his 
family supplies as possible, so that his sales of 
produce will amount to more than he buys at 
the store." •* Yes, certainly," said the Demo- 
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crat» ** if be bought more tban he told, it 
wonld onlj be a qaeetion of time when his 
farm and itoek woold be in the hands of the 
sheriif.'' "Then why do you vote to throttle 
the mannfactorer, tell oar raw materials to 
England, buy back the finished product, until 
the manuf^usturer and his workmen are starred 
out, the Goremment, the merchant and farm- 
ers are bankrupt and Yirtually the slayes of a 
foreign power f ** The Democrat, like the man 
our Saviour told about in the parable, was 
speeohleM. 

That is the whole subject in a nutshell. Just 
lay it on the rock of your prejudice and hit it 
with the hammer of coomion sense and the 
meat of Protection is before you. 

GkOBOK T. OlBBS. 

PLA.inairTOir, 8. D., July 4, 1898. 

Tlfte I«e«dlac Froteetlonlat. 

Because he is the leading Protectionist of 
the country. Because, if he be not re-elected, 
the enemies of Protectioo wiU contend that 
the people of the great State of Ohio were 
nnwilling to continue their approval of the 
great exponent of the doctrine of Protection 
to American labor. Because his re-election 
will empasise the wisdom of nominating him 
for President of the United States at the next 
election ; and as the Tariff act which was 
drawn by him and which is known by his 
name will be before that election, if it is not 
now, recognised as a satisfactory and excellent 
law for the Protection of the industries of our 
country, he will be a strong candidate for our 
party and he would be an admirable President. 
, B. Frank Culpp, Lawyer. 

Philadklphia, Pa, August 5, 1896. 

Tlte Tarlir Tlnkertng Frodoet* 

I desire to say that the events of the past few 
months demonstrate in no uncertain manner 
the groat necessity of maintaining intact the 
American policy of Protection, of which 
HoKinley is pre-eminently the worthy cham- 
pion and exponent. Again, Governor McKin- 
ley is the embodiment of all that is grand in 
American citlsenship. The principle and 
policy that he advocates are the essence of 
patriotism and the twin sisters of progress and 
prosperi^. Free-Trade, bankruptcy, oommeiv 
dal depression, unemployed and ill paid labor 
are the product of Tariff tinkering, and which 
unfortunately are presenting themselves at 
the present time. The people are now only 
too anxious to get an opportunity to undo 
the evil they madly committed last Novem- 
ber. Surely the intelligence of Ohio will as- 
sert itielf in the triumphant re-election of 
Governor McKinley. B. J. Sulliyait. 

211 4jKIlf80ir 8TRKBT, ROOHXSTXB, N. Y., 

August 2,1898. 

Tltat One Sentence Spemlu Tolnmea. 

Bemuse Gov. McKinley has done more for 
the benefit of the American manufacturer, for 
the American merchant, for the American 
mechanic and for the American laborer than 
any other statesman in our time. He is the 
author of the best Tariff l>ill ever formulated. 
It protects the manufacturers in their produc- 
tions ; it protects the mechanic and the 
laborer ; proteeti the farmer who supplies the 
manufacturers, mechanics and the laborers ; 
and every American who earns his living, be 
he merchant, manufacturer, mechanic or la- 
borer, owes Governor McKinley a debt of 
everlasting gratitude. Of all the Republican 
leaders Governor McKinley best represents the 



Republican idea and purpose, and is best fitted 
to direct the practical execution of party policy 
during the four years commencing with March 
4, 1897. As certain as Ohio sets a second time 
the seal of approval upon the McKinley bill 
and the valuable service of its author, just so 
certain will the nation in 1896, through the 
medium of the ballot box, call upon him to 
man the great ship of State. In his previous 
gubernatorial campaign. Governor McEZinley 
said in one of his addresMS : *' I would rather 
go down carrying the Republican flag of 
honesty than capitulate to demagogy.** This 
one sentence speaks volumes within itself for 
this man of spotleis character. 

Cad Allabd, Treasurer Star, 
Bkabmtown, III., August 7, 1893. 

Tlte Great I«eader to %e Olioeen. 

Under his system of Tariff the home market 
was protected from the surplus of Europe's 
production. American homes thrived and the 
blesMugs of McKinley*s Protective Tariff were 
felt by 65,000,000 of our people. Industries 
sprang up throughout the area of our country ; 
agriculture increased in the tillage of the soil, 
and when the year 1892 came to a dose, stat- 
isticians, by careful computation, recorded 
the fact that, under the influence of Pkx>tection, 
the greatest era of prosperity in the history of 
our country had been reached. Throughout 
our vast domain the effect of McKinley's Pro- 
tective Tariff was plainly visible last year in 
every American industry. The success of 
Democracy last November, whose principles 
tended to free raw materials, was a great blow 
at the system of Protection ; it was a stab at 
agriculture in all its forms and at every labor- 
ing man, whether engaged upon the farm or in 
textile and manufacturing pursuits. During 
the last few months the productB of agriculture 
of every description have shrunk in value. 
One especial product worthy of notice is that 
of the flock masters, who, raising 825,000,000 
pounds of wool, will make a loss in marketing 
their wools this year over that of last of about 
$22,000,000. Corporations, textile industries 
and mills of all description are shutting down 
in all sections of the country and discharging 
their operatives. This shows no oonfldence in 
future changes in our financial and Tariff 
system, which is a blow at the wage worker. 
All who are looking for a leader to reverse 
these disturbances to our prosperity can choose 
but one man, whoee naooe is a by-word in every 
part of the country. Here then let the mantle 
fall upon the shoulders of the great leader to 
whom it rightfully belongs— Hon. Wm. Mo- 
Kinley of Ohio— the friend of the manufact- 
urer, the agriculturist and consumer, as well 
as of every American fireside. 

Wm. H. B. Thornton, 

Wool Grader and Purdiassr for Bastem 
Accounts. 

Chioaoo, 111., August 1, 1898. 

Bo Not Dellgltt His Enemlea. 

Because he is honest and capable; not only 
that, but has honored his State by long and 
f^thful public service. Because he Is univers- 
ally accepted as among the ablest represent- 
atives of the Republican policy of Protection 
to home labor and American industry. Be- 
cause his name is inseparably connected with 
the pr e s e n t Tariff, which gave a new impetus 
to national development, and which, with Mr. 
Blaine's Reciprocity, affordsus exceptional ad- 
vantages in the marketi of the world, and 
therefore his defeat now by the people of Ohio 
would be hailed with delight by the «wMy"W of 



American progress, and tend to paralyse home 
industry and national prosperity. Because 
McKinley is an unswerving advocate of equal 
civil rights and American citiaenship, and, 
while reoognixy»g the rights and reeponsibili- 
ties of the separate States, sustains a sound na- 
tional financial policy and legislation to secure 
individual constitutional rights, whether as- 
sailed from abroad or at home. His election 
now as Governor of Ohio wiU greatly 
strengthen Republican freedom and enhance 
the election of a Republican President in 1896, 
either in his person or that of an equally dis- 
tinguished Republican statesman. 

J. J. Holland, Attomey-at-Law. 
Jaoksonvillb, Fla., August 10, 189S. 

Trae 'WelAsre Needa BMjm. 

The true welfare of every American home 
woukl be enhanced thereby. Evidence of the 
returning sense of the American people would 
thereby be increased. We need him in 1806 to 
lead the ticket and emphasiae the great victory 
we shall win for him and our native land. 
Wm. C. Plumb, 
Manager the Ftver and ih» Hemid. 
COBBT, Pa., October 2, 1808. 

Blsalpate Free-Trade Elereay. 

Governor McKinley of Ohio is one of our 
greatest statesmen, a sound Protectionist, 
poor man*s friend, brilliant orator, indefatig- 
able campaigner, the future President of the 
United States. Around the illustrious name of 
Wm. McKinley cling the hopes of the indus- 
trial class. His re-election will do much to 
dissipate the portentous Free-Trade haresy 
now threatening our prosperity. The next 
effort should be to make him chief executive 
of the nation. He would then ** choose our 
hopes and crown our wishes ** for a ** free bal- 
let and a fair oount,** a national system of 
popular education, and thereby protection 
from the two great evils now threatening the 
vital existence of this great Republic, igno- 
rance on the one hand and rapacity on the 
other. Sectionalism would vanish, a more 
perfect union would be enjoyed, justice estab- 
lished, domestic tranquility restored, the gen- 
eral welfare promoted and a higher eivilisa^ 
tion for succeeding generations, all of which is 
the ardent desire of one whose occupation for 
more than 40 years has been that of a farmer. 
Am at this time postmaster. 

Olivib Scott, Cor. 

Malaxoff, Txxas. August 14, 1898. 

For tlte Land Tl&at CN>d Haa Blessed. 

Hon. Wm. McKinley should be reelected 
Governor of Ohio next November and President 
of the United States in 1896, because he repre- 
sents the party of intelligent Americans who 
build up, not tear down; who conserve, not de- 
stroy; who go to the polls and cast their ballot 
for the best interests of this commonwealth, as 
they know it to be by reason of years of ob- 
servant study and faithful citiienship. He 
stands for the jNrinciple that leads the stronger 
members of the ftoiily to protect the weaker 
ones; that induced the fortunate members of 
society to aid the unfortunate ones ; that is 
illustrated in the Government, which for the 
past 26 years has protected its own industries 
and developed its own resources. Every per- 
son who has his country's welware at heart, 
who is satisfied with being well off, who does 
not desire a change that is indefinite and q)eo 
ulative at the best, will show that he is a 
worthy citiaen of the land that God has blesed 
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%xy doing all be may in securing the election of 
Hod. W. H. McSanley. 

F. H. AmswOBTB, with 
J. B. Risgs GUmb & Paint Co. 
LurooLN, Nkb., September 14, 1808. 

He BelleTee In ProsreMton. 

Becanse be is the author and champion of a 
iiill that brought plenty to the homes of all 
our people and kept from the door of the ix>or 
man^shutthe skeleton fingers of want. Be- 
cause he is an American, and is for America 
ihrst, last and all the time. Because he be- 
lieyee in progression ; because he is one of the 
leaders of the greatest and grandest party 
-ever organized, and his reelection asGk>yemor 
of the great State of Ohio this faUwillbe a 
stepping stone to Presidential honors in 1$96, 
when this prisoner at Buzsard*8 Bay and his 
weak-kneed party will meet a ftgnal defeat. 

J. J. Chapman, Editor BagUy Sentinel, 

Baouet, Iowa, July 4, 1808. 



Tlie Prospect of TarllT Repeal, 

No one is so identified with the Protectiye 
TariiT as he. The campaign is run on national 
lines— Protection vs. anti-Protection. Natu- 
rally his election will have great influence on 
other State eleotioos, and Congress next year^ 
«8 showing the return of the people to that 
fx>lioy. The panic began to assume bhape im- 
mediately after the last general election, and 
Is not due to silver, though aggravated by it, 
but to the prospect of Tariff repeal. McKin- 
ley's election will do more to restore confidence 
than forty sUver-purchase repeals. Capitalists 
win then cease to fear time investments, be- 
lieving in the BtaiiLM quo^ and business will 
move. Daniel T. Orkii, Cashfer 

Turkish and Russian Baths, Equitable Bldg. 

Baltimobk, Md., September 90, 1808. 



For Tme and Pure Prlnelplea. 

The spontaneous outgrowth of sentiment ex- 
pressed by the American people and recorded 
in The Ambrioan Eoonomist, why Governor 
McKinley should be re-elected Governor of 
Ohio, should most certainly Inspire the good 
people of Ohio to realize a State and national 
pride for the Buckeye son and citizen states- 
man. I do not altogether like the name of 
leader, but I do admire a man whose developed 
intelligence and generalship leads others for- 
ward and upward to true virtue and right 
principles, and such seem to be the sentiments 
expressed by the American citizens of the 
several States in favor of our beloved states- 
man, Wm. McKinley. The good pec^le of 
Ohio will also readily recognize the fact that 
the American people entertain a profound 
^ood feeling toward the McKinley boys, Wm. 
HcKinley and the McKinley BUL I rejoice to 
know that their principles are friendly toward 
the laboring manes in protecting our Ameri- 
oan institutions, laws and industries and the 
interests of the farmer, mechanic, manufact- 
mw, miner, merchant and laborer in Ohio, 
which demand the attention and support of the 
votors to a due consideration of the re-election 
of Governor McKinley. And may the 46 dele- 
gates in the Chicago convention, who Nealed 
to the false idea that Republican Protection is 
robbery, recant from their mischievous plat- 
form, which under a change of system and 
ohange of methods that are now only giving 
us a refraction on the political disk, with a full 
edipse later on, which system and methods the 
toiling millions of loyal Americans must pro- 
nounce false and mischievous, hold the change 



responsible to the Free-Trade party who Im- 
pair the institutions under which our Republic 
has grown great and powerful and in which 
Wm. McKinley stands firm for the American 
people. He should receive generous and grate- 
ful consideration from her patriotic citizens 
who honor the brave and true and who cannot 
allow any doubtful experience toward Altgeld- 
ism to intervene. With our affairs in the 
hands of Wm. McKinley he will steer our ship 
of state 'safely into the American harbor of 
success. Franklin Gkiftith, Cor. 

Cabthaok, Mo., August 20, 1883. 



At tl&e Brink of Starvation. 

His principles, as enunciated in the McKin- 
ley Tariff, are what the manufacturers of the 
North and East need wlio find a market in the 
South and West for their wares. It is what 
the agriculturists and manufacturers of the 
South need who find a market for their sugar, 
rice and lumber in the North and Bast, illus- 
trating the grand principles of Reciprocity at 
home. The vague and meaningless catch of 
the Democratic platform, promising untold 
blessings to the people, has been the means of 
bringing untold misery to the wage earner by 
closing down many factories all over the land, 
reducing the bread winner to the brink of 
starvation. We believe that the good sense of 
the people oould give no more severe rebuke 
to the authors of their misery than to re-elect 
Gk>v. Wm. McKinley by an overwhelming 
majority to the gubernatorial chair of the 
Buckeye State. Geo. W. Whitwobth. 

Jkamtillb, La., October 28, 180a. 



On Beliair of American I«abor. 

Because he is the leading Protectionist of the 
country. Becalue if he be not re- elected the 
enemies of Protection will contend that the 
people of the great State of Ohio were unwil- 
ling to continue their approval of the great 
exponent of the doctrine of Protection to 
American labor. Because his election will 
emphasize the wisdom of nominating him for 
President of the United States at the next 
election ; and, as the Tariff act which was 
drawn by him and which is known by his 
name will be before that election, if it be not 
now, recognized as a satisfactory and excellent 
law for the Protection of the industries of our 
country, he will be a strong candidate for our 
party, and he would be an admirable Presi- 
dent. B. Frank Clapp, Lawyer. 

210 W. Washington Squabb., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., August 5, 1898. 



The Cause of Idleness. 



Mr. Charles Fletcher, one of the proprietory 
of the Olneyville mills that are now shut down 
waiting for a market for their goods, speaks 
from his experiences among the parties who 
had stood between the manufacturer and con- 
sumer, and if he finds the middleman clear- 
ing out his stocks of goods at almost any price 
rather than carry them, because of his fear of 
the loss be will suffer, because of the change in 
the Tariff to a Free-Trade basis, be has re- 
ceived all the explanation necessary to cou- 
vince him why he cannot run his mills till 
the Tariff question has been settled, unless he 
runs them upon the same basis as the mills in 
other countries that are on a B'ree-Trade basis. 
He believes it Is better to have a known loss 
because of the closure of the mills than an un- 
known one because of their operation. With 
this position it is difficult for any one to disa- 
gree.— Loioe/{ (Maes,) Mai\ October 27, 1808. 



A Free-Trade Foreeasl 



The date set for completion of the Tariff 
bill by one of the Democratic members is 
November 10, but it would be safe to add 
two or three weeks to this before eject- 
ing to see the measure come forth. Even 
when the Democratic members of the 
Committee have completed their work, 
they cannot in courtesy refose the Re- 
publican minoritjT a week or ten days to 
prepare a minority report. If the bill 
should be completed by the Democratio 
majority by December 1, it would be nn- 
nsnally rapid prcMprees on such a compli- 
cated measure. The catting short of the 
hearings is justified by the Democratio 
membOTS upon the ground that they will 
thus terminate the uncertainty which will 
prevail in business circles until the bill 
has seen the lifht. Representative Tars- 
ney is not far Irom right in the opinion 
he expressed in an interview here, that 
the report of the bill by the Democratio 
majority will practically end anxiety in 
business circles because the changes 
afterward made are more likely to be in 
favor of higher duties than lower ones. 
The rates fixed by the committee on the 
leading schedules are likely to be those 
adopted by Congress. 9uoh changes as 
were made in the Hills bill were mostly 
made in the Democratic caucus to satisfy 
therepresentatiYes of localities who feared 
that the low rates fixed on their local 
producto would injure them politically, 
and desired to have them raised. Tms 
will probably be the course of events in 
regard to the new bill. Motions may be 
made to make more radical cute in wool- 
len goods and other articles than are 
recommended by the committee ; but they 
are not likely to prevail, and if they pre- 
vail in the House the Committee rates 
will be restored in the Senate.— ^^iai 
Washington Correspondence of the New 
York Journal of Commerce and Commer- 
cial Bulletin, September 28. 



Income Tax Number Two. 

Once only in the hist<Mry of the United 
States has the Federal (Government found it 
necessary to impose and attempt to collect an 
income tax. 

That was under the stress of civH war. The 
tax was forced by the enormous expenditures 
of a (Government engaged in military and 
naval operations on a gigantic scale. The in- 
come tax was a war measure, a last resort, a 
revenue expedient obnoxious in itself, but jus- 
tified by the necessity that knows no choice. 

A Democratic Administration has now been 
in power for a little more than six m<mths; 
six months of profound peace. 

Has Democratic rule for six months brought 
the country to a condition equivalent to that 
resulting from the stress of war with half the 
country in arms to conquer the other half f 
Has Democratic rule proved such a misfortune 
that resort is necessary for the second time in 
our national experience to the calamity tax, 
the extreme expedient and last effort of the 
taxing power! 

Will toe Democratic Administration, or any 
Democrat in Congress, confess that such is the 

case t 

If yea, would it not be better to resort first 
to a revenue Tariff, as provided by th^ dhi- 
cago platform! Or in case that would not 
suffice, why not impose a direct tax upon the 
several States in accordance with Article I, 
Section 3 and Clause 3 of the Ck>nstitotion t 

Anything is better than a war tax in a time 
of profound peace.— iVeu; York Sun, Octobtr 
86,1893. 
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New York, Friday, Novembsr 3, 1893. 

"The reduction of wages which is 
going on throughout New England," says 
the Providence Journal, *• is an inevitable 
consequence of an overstocked market.'* 
We may add that overstocked markets 
will not be helped by Democratic invita- 
tion to overstocked Europe to unload her 
old surplus stocks upon the American 
people through our free ports. 



America with her ragged unequipped 
troops repulsed English encroachments 
upon her liberties in 1776. England, in 
turn, with her ragged, poorly paid labor, 
will, under Free-Trade privileges, over- 
come and disperse the industrial army of 
the United States in 1894. This is what 
Democratic Free-Trade means. 



Two years ago the Bepublican admin- 
istration was called the " Billion Admin- 



istration," but its successor exceeded that 
amount by $38,000,000 in appropriations. 
This administration will be designated in 
history, among other complimentary 
euphoniums, as the Soup House Adminis- 
tration. 



Tfliy the Factories Closed 



Manufacturing establishments do not 
close down for political effect. In the 
first place, the effort to control legislation 
in that way would be in vain, and par- 
ticularly so now that the Democratic 
party, which is committed to Free-Trade, 
is in full control of both branches of the 
national Legislature. 

In the second place, it would be a most 
expensive plan. Think of it. Here is a 
mill with an operating capital of, say, 
$500,000, earning an annual dividend of 
six per cent. For every month that this 
mill remains closed it is losing $3,600. 
If this stoppage is for political effect that 
mill is paying very dearly for a very cer- 
tain disappointment. 

Furiher, if this mill be making the 
enormous profits so generally attributed 
to manufacturing concerns, liie dividends 
are largely in excess of six per centum, 
and its contribution to the " political ef- 
fect " fund would be greater in propor- 
tion than the sum stated. 



In the third place, the manufacturers 
would be taking ui>on themselves an ex- 
pense which would by no means, even 
if successful, bring anything like ex- 
clusive benefits to themselves. They 
would be giving away their means for 
the general welfare, a very laudable thing 
to do, but somewhat unusual among cor- 
porations. 

Now, why have the manufacturers so 
generally suspended operations? -The 
sincere inquirer need not go far for the 
truth. Here, for instance, is a cotton 
mill making prints at three cents. At 
the present price of labor and cotton it 
cannot make these goods at a lower fig- 
ure. Here is a threatened change of the 
national policy under which these prints 
will have to be made for less than three 
cents or not made at all. 



The argument at once begins: Our 
stock of raw material is consumed. We 
do not know at what time the Free-Trade 
act will be introduced, and do not there- 
fore know at what price we will have to 
make our goods. We cannot, therefore, 
intelligently determine what price we can 
pay for our cotton or our labor. Until 
this point is settled we will cease opera- 
tions. Our stock is exhausted, we will 
buy no more, we will stop work until we 
know what to count upon. This is the only 



intelligent, business-like determination 
that a prudent manufacturer could reach. 



There is no danger that the manufact- 
urer is going to cease work altogether ; 
but he cannot work his capital without 
danger of loss until he knows what prices 
he will be able to get for his productions^ 
and upon those prices he will have to 
base the wages to his labor and the cost 
of his raw material. There is no reason- 
able doubt that Free- Trade will make 
these things lower. If not, well. If it 
does, well too, but not so well, and es- 
pecially will this be so for the laborer. 

Cotton mills throughout the North and 
South have glosed down since the party 
of Free-Trade went into office. They aro 
among the most prudently managed con- 
cerns in the country. They will resume 
operations as soon as Congress settles tho 
question of the Tariff. They closed for 
business and not for political reasons. 



We would ask the authors of this state- 
ment why the mills or manufactories- 
owned by Democrats are shut down or 
running on short time—they would not 
do so for political effect? Any man of 
common sense knows the statement to be 
untrue. It is a waste of time to labor 
with those who believe a lie. 



Free-Trade Panpers. 

According to the returns recently is- 
sued, the number of paupers in England 
and Wales, on July 6 of this year, waa 
665,488, or, taking the population as 29,- 
781,100, 22 in every 1,000 inhabitants. 
This proportion is smaller than in any 
preceding years except 1891 and 1892, in 
the latter of which it was 21 in the thou- 
sand. In 10 out of the 14 years from 
1857 to 1870 it was over 40. If the relative 
numbers were the same now as in 1868 
the paui>er roll would be 1,854,297, in- 
stead of 665,488. The number of persons 
relieved in London in July of this year 
was 91,787, or 21 per 1,000 inhabitants^ 
showing an increase on the three preced- 
ing years. Of these, 58,525 were the re- 
cipients of indoor and 88,262 of outdoor re- 
lief. There was an increase in pauper- 
ism in every division in the last four 
weeks of the month of July, 1898, as com- 
pared with the corresponding weeks of 
1892. This is the result of Free-Trade. 
We are getting there. 



The free wool problem is being solved 
in Ohio by the unemployed, who are kill- 
ing the sheep of farmers and stealing the 
meat. This will settle the vexed question, 
what is to become of American sheep 
after we have free wool? They can be 
used to feed the starving poor who are 
thrown out of work by the Soup House 
Administration of President Cleveland. 
But the S. H. A. should pay the farmers. 
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for the property stolen, or at least give 
I O U'b, because there is no money in 
the Treasury in these Free-Trade times. 



Before and After. 



Pat Grover Cleveland in the White House 
and give us a Democratic majority in the 
Senate and you will see the expenses dimin- 
ished and the taxes lowered.— A^mo York 
Worlds November 1, 1898. 

This was before election, one of those 
catchpenny political promises intended 
to deceive, a Cleveland "theory" like a 
bag of wind. The facts are— an esti- 
mated shortage of $50,000,000 in revenues 
by the end of the first fiscal year nnder 
"a Democratic majority in the Senate," 
and the Ways and Means Committee 
hunting roond and sorely perplexed to 
discover how best to increase the taxes 
and the " burdens of the plain people." 
The people have ** put Grover Cleveland 
in the White House" and this is the re- 
sult. The * ' condition " differs somewhat 
from the ante-election "theory." Yes, 
"put Grover Cleveland in the White 
House" by all means. He ^ doing 
mighty wonders, indeed, since he got 
there. 

Mr. Dana's Theory. 

In his admirable address to the students 
of Union College, Mr. Charles A. Dana 
made the following excellent remarks: 

An American who thinks another country is 
bettor than this should not go into journalism. 
You must be for the Stars and Stripes every 
time, or the people of this country won't be for 
you, and you won't sell enough papers to pay 
expenses. 

We would suggest to Mr. Dana that 
what is true of journalism is equally true 
of American trade, labor, manufactures 
and industries. Would it not, therefore, 
be better for The Sun to encourage trade 
in American goods, the employment of 
American labor, and the advancement of 
American manufactures and indnstries, 
rather than to advocate a system of 
revenue that will disturb and overthrow 
what is American for the benefit of 
* * anot;}ier country ? " The Sun * ' must be 
for the Stars and Stripes every time." 
They and theirs must be protected. 



Yale's annual class book shows that 
Protection keeps in the lead according to 
the following table : 

1889. 1890. 1891. 1808. 1898. 

S'ree-Trade 66 40 47 42 86 

ProtecUon 43 86 70 88 71 

Of the 185 members of the class 100 are 
Republicans, 88 Democrats, 6 Mug- 
wumps, 4 Independents, and 1 Prohibi- 
ionist. 

Ths suggestion made by the Amebican 
EooNOMiST, that contributions would be 
acceptable to the yellow fever suffererg 
in Georgia, has begun to bear fruit, and 
we acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 



ing amounts: F. H. Orvis, Manchester, 
N. H., $50 ; Hon. Cornelius N. Bliss, New 
York, $25. Checks should be made pay- 
able to Hon. Cornelius N. Bliss, and will 
be acknowledged only through the 
American E€X)nomist. 



MeKinley's Ke-election. 



This is the last issue of the American 
EcoNOMiBT prior to the re-election of Mr. 
William McKinley as Governor of Ohio. 
For nearly four months, as our readers 
well know, we have been publishing com- 
munications written from every section 
of the country, setting forth reasons why 
Mr. McKinley must be re-elected. Up- 
wards of 500 of these letters have been 
published, as many as the limited space 
at our disposal would permit. The re- 
sponse made to the circular letter of The 
American Proteotive Tariff League, 
asking its correspondents to give their 
reasons for publication, met with unex- 
pected enthusiasm. It is plain that the 
re-election of Mr. McKinley is desired 
everywhere, i^K>n broad and national 
lines of policy. In publishing the last 
letters to-day, that will be available be- 
fore his re-election, we desire to thank 
our correspondents for their hearty re- 
sponse, and to state that we regret ex- 
ceedingly our inability to publish the 
hundreds of other letters that we still have 
on hand. There has been no special selec- 
tion made in those we did publish. They 
have simply been taken at hap-hazard, 
and while there is no doubt that many of 
our correspondents will feel disappointed 
that their letters have not been published, 
we wish to assure them that we equally 
regret our inability to use them. 



Prepare for Action. 

Telegraphic advices from Lowell, Octo- 
ber 28, reported great and growing desti- 
tution among the idle mill operatives of 
that once prosperous and busy city. Such 
a condition of affairs has not been known 
in Lowell during the whole of the last 
Protective period. 

The same papers also told of the visit of 
a committee of the Board of Aldermen to 
•the city yard, where these unfortunate 
operatives gather daily, with a view to 
rendering them public aid, and still 
further told of Senator Hill's campaign 
speech at the Academy of Music, Brook- 
lyn, in which he triumphantly announced 
the character of the new Democratic 
Free-Trade bill. 

This bill, according to Mr. Hill, greatly 
enlarges the free list and reduces the duty 
to a strictly revenue basis. If it should 
pass, an evil which we cannot now hope 
to avert, the suffering at Lowell is but the 
beginning of a most serious and wide- 
spread destitution among all industrial 
classes in this country. 

There is but one permanent cure for the 
evil. It is to begin now to gather together 



such forces as will sweep from control the 
destructive enemies of industry so thought- 
lessly put into power at the last election. 
Massachusetts and Ohio should both clear 
the decks on November 7 for a square, 
vigorous, determined fight in the elections 
to follow one year hence. 



What sort of a proclJEtmation will the 
President of the Soup House Administra- 
tion issue for Thanksgiving Day, this 
month ? What a hollow mockery it will 
be to those who have been deprived of 
work through him and his party. 



The Secretary of the Treasury esti- 
mates a deficiency of $50,000,000 in our 
National revenues by June 30, 1894, and 
of over $80,000,000 with reference to the 
estimates. As the World said, November 
18, 1892, "there is an inmiediate demand 
for retrenchment in expenses." 



It is rather foolish of Califomians to 
expect that the Chinese must go. Foreign 
workmen are encouraged by the present 
Administration and party in control of 
Congress. What matters it if American 
workmen go hungry so long as employ- 
ment can be found for cheap Chinese, 
says the Free-Trader. 



At Yonkers, N. Y., on October 26, 
there were 5,000 workingmen who were 
dependent upon help or charity for their 
existence, and each one of whom was 
able to support himself a year ago. The 
carpet factories there are closed and the 
hat factories have thrown 1,500 men out 
of emplojnment. A subscription list has 
been opened, and over $1,200 was sub- 
scribed in one day to establish a soup 
kitchen for the starving poor. This is 
the result of having a Soup House Admin- 
istration. 



Tin plate is now being made in Italy 
and Russia, and an impetus has been 
g^ven to its manufacture in France. This, 
according to the London Ironmonger, is 
entirely the result of the establishment 
of the tin plate industry in the United 
States under the McKinley Tariff. The 
fact that it has succeeded so remarkably 
in this country has induced other coun« 
tries to go and do likewise, President 
Cleveland, Secretarv Carlisle and other 
tiu ^lat9 liars to the contrary notwith* 
standing. 

I AM a Free-Trader, now that election is 
oyer. I did not openly say Free-Trade before 
election, but now I will take my oath to it. 

Fancy a man who had the consummate 
gall to make such a remark as this at 
the Beform Club dinner, November 
18, 1892, now having the impertinence 
to ask the workingmen of Massachu- 
setts to elect him as their Governor I 
Yet this is the manner of man that John 
K Russell is and the Bay State voters 
should see to it that they relegate him to 
a place where he belongs, where there is 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
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A WANDERING SHEEP. 

The Storj of a Sheep That Strajed 
Almost Into the Lion's Istilr 



AdTantases of Protection to tlie Amer* 
lean ITool Groirers.— Return to tlie 
Fold*— A Moral to Ohio Wool aien» 

The following correspondence received 
by the American Eoonomist explains it- 
self. First we have a doubting Protec- 
tionist frankly proclaiming wherein he 
doubted. Next we have the clearest ex- 
position of fact in regard to the wool 
growing industry that has ever been 
published. Lastly comes the wandering 
sheep in his <* return to the fold." First 
we publish the communication of the 
wanderer : 

LooKLAND, Ohio, September 28, 1898. 

ThKODORB JUSTIOB, PniLADKiHIA, Fs. 

DsAB Sib.— I read your letter to F. Macka- 
man of Waynesburish, Ohio, which was pub- 
lished in the Cleveland Ledger ti few days ago. 
Although I am a Republican and a Protection- 
ist, I am not snre that American wool would 
no% be better protected by being placed on the 
free list than by any import duty that might 
be placed on foreign wool. In the following 
you will find my reasons for this opinion, and 
if any of my assertions are not true, I hope 
you will point out to me clearly where 1 am in 
error, for I want to get the facts relating to 
the wool Industry 

• A great many articles are imported that 
might be manufactured in this country, if we 
were not handicapped In the matter of raw 
material, and much money would be retained 
here that now finds its way into the pockets of 
the foreigners, for American labor, though 
dearer per man^ is cheaper than foreign labor 
because m<Hre Is produced per man in this coun- 
try than in foreign countries. In support of 
this statement, I will say that we export loco- 
motives, watches, small hardware and many 
other things composed almost entirely of lab(^, 
but we do not, and cannot, export articles com- 
poeed almost entirely of raw material. I be- 
lieve that by putting some raw materials, wool 
among them, on the free list, we would be pro- 
tecting our manufacturers more than we are 
protecting them now, for we would enable 
them to make many things that they cannot 
make under the present conditions. This 
would result in the employment of more peo- 
ple than have ever been employed here, and it 
would result in greater trade than we have 
ever had. I do' not believe that placing wool 
on the free list would stop the production In 
this country nor that It would lessen the price. 
To Illustrate : We import many woolen goods 
that we cannot make because the duty on 
foreign wool precludes its use, and because of 
the fact that American wool cannot be manu- 
factured into as fine goods as are produced by 
a combination of American and foreign wools. 
If the duty on foreign wool were removed, 
the American manufacturers with the de- 
mands of 66,000,000 people back of them would 
become bidders for this wool and the price of 
it would naturally advance under the law of 
supply and demand. The foreign manuf act 



urer would have to pay the same price for it 
that we would pay, and with the advance in 
price of the foreign wool there would be an 
advance of the American wool. We are not 
handicapped in the matter of wages, as I have 
shown, although we pay more per day than 
foreigners pay, and if the foreigners have to 
pay as much for raw material as we pay, we 
could manufacture many goods for our own 
consumption that we now import, and we 
would compete with them in many foreign 
markets where we now have no trade, and we 
would use much more American wool than we 
are now using. You state in your article that 
owing to the low price obtained for Australian 
wool in Free-Trade Bngland many of the 
producers of Australian wool found it impos- 
sible to continue the production of it and sold 
their sheep to be slaughtered. This will les- 
sen the supply of Australian wool and may 
have some effect on England^i prices for it, 
but if England should find such a competitor 
for this product as it would find in the United 
States, there would be still further advances in 
the price of this wooL So long as England has 
no competition for Australian wool, it will to 
a^great extent control the price of it. So long 
as there is a high Tariff in this country which 
forces the American manufacturer to pay 
more per pound for wool than the English 
manufacturer pays, it cannot be used to any 
great extent by the manufacturers in this 
country, and just that long it will be neces- 
sary for American people to buy from Eng- 
land manufactured goods that cannot be made 
In this country, and just that long will we be 
furnishing the English laborer and paying the 
profit of the English manufacturer. 

Hoping that you will give these points due 
consideration and let me hear from yen, I re- 
main. Yours truly, 

[Signed] K H. GiKST. 



OTerrnllnff tl&e Objectlona. 

Philadblpbia, October 0. 1808. 
E. H. GiEST, Esq., Manager Monroe Re- 
frigerator Company, Lockland. Ohio: 

Dear Sm.— I have your favor of Sep- 
tember 28. 

I wonder that you are not a Democrat, 
believing, as you appear to, in so many 
untruths. Your facts are all wrong; 
therefore it follows that your conclusionB 
must be wrong, and I recommend your 
careful reading of a book on *' The Amer- 
ican Wool Industry,'' written by the Hon. 
William Lawrence, president of the Ohio 
Wool Growers* Association. I mail you 
a copy and ask you to read it carefully 
and to examine particularly the diagrams 
on the back cover, with the description 
of that diagram which is on the inside of 
the back cover. The unthinking would 
undermine the foundations of our whole 
industrial system and bring down upon 
their heads the whole structure. You, I 
am sure, hold your present views o^-ing 
to want of proper information. How 
could the American wool industry be 
better protected by wool being placed 
on the free list when the London value 
from the time of the passage of the Tariff 
law in 1867 up to January 1, 1898, was 50. 
per cent, below the American price?. If 
Protection doubled the American price, 
would not the removal of that Protection 
cause the price to fall to the level of the 
markets of the world, which from 1867 to 
1898 were less than one-half of the Amer- 
ican price, as you will see by examining 
the following table : 



Comparison 



Betiveen Protected American 'Wool and SlmUar Wool In 
Free-Trade London* 
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Percentage of cost of free wool 
below Protected wool. 
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Average percentage of 
cost of free wool in Ijod- 
don below Piotecfed 
wool In the United States 
between 1868 and 1877, on 
currency basis, 60 Qfr-lUO %, 
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Avenure peroentaffe of 
cost of free wool in Lon- 
don below Protected 
' wool in the United States 
between 1878 and 1901, on 
ffold basis, 61 82-100 j(. 



h\%. 



Attention is called to the fact that the American quotations from 1868 to )87i were in cur- 
rency, while the English quotations for the same period were in gold ; that medium wocil of the 
same grade, quality and condition in Free-Trade London was more than 60 per cent, below the 
▼alue of the same kind of wool under Protection in the United States. Attention is also called 
to the fact that the quotations for American and English wool between 1878 and 1891 were both 
in gold ; and during this period wool of the same diameter of fiber and in the same condition 
averaged (1 per cent, lower in Free-Trade London than under Protection in the United States. 
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To-day we have 45,000,000 of sheep in 
the United States, 27,600,000 of which 
and oyer 60 per cent, of all are located 
west of the Mississippi River. The 
freight on the wool from these sheep 
from the ranch to the Eastern markets 
varies from 2 to 8 cents per pound, while 
the freight on wool from London is only 
3i cent per pound. How can the Ameri- 
"Can wool grower pay from 800 to 1200 
per cent, more freight than his foreign 
•competitor, when the freight alone under 
«ach nneqnal competition would of itself 
har the American wool grower from his 
•own market ? Thus, with the removal of 
Protecfcion, tlie difference in freight alone 
would be so heavily against the American 
wool grower that he would be compelled 
to go out of the business. 

ComparmttTe Cost of Cloililng. 

If you have visited the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, yon will find that, without exception, 
the woolens made by the American mills, 
in texture, color and finish, outclass all 
foreign competitors. For confirmation 
of this read the testimony of Mr. Latzko, 
the Austrian World's Fair Commissioner, 
before the Committee of Ways and 
Means in September. Mr. Latzko was 
one of the judges. He says that the 
American goods have no sui)erior in any 
part of the world. There is nothing 
manufactured from wool that cannot be 
as well made in this country as else- 
where. The difference between free raw 
material in London and protected raw 
material under the McKinley law is only 
IK) cents in a fine dress suit of broadcloth. 
You can buy abroad a suit of fine broad- 
cloth containing three pounds of scoured 
wool costing in London 80 cents i)er 
ponnd, or 90 cents for all the raw material 
in such a suit. The whole of the balance 
of the cost of such a suit of clothing rep- 
resents labor and profit to the manufact- 
urers, the free raw material in it costing 
not over 90 cents. In America the same 
three pounds of scoured wool under the 
McKinl^ law costs double the Free- 
Trade price, or $1.80 (one pound of 
scoured merino wool would cost 60 cents 
here, as against 80 cents in London). In 
a suit of clothing such as would be used 
by workingmen, the difference would be 
less than in a dress suit and less than 90 
cents, probably not over 75 cents on each 
•suit of clothing made of coarse wool. 

Coarse or medium scoured wools cost 
over 25 cents per pound in London, and in 
the United States under the McKinley 
law the scoured cost of the same scoured 
coarse wool is under 50 cents, so that the 
greatest difference between the free raw 
material, and the protected raw ma- 
terial in a suit of workingman's clothing 
would not exceed 75 cents, as against a 
difference of 90 cents between free raw 
material and protected raw material in a 
fine broadcloth suit, such as the well-to- 
do would wear for evening dress. To give 
the consumer the benefit of from 75 to 
90 cents on each suit of clothes it is pro- 



posed to take from wool the Protection 
that it has had for a generation, and sub- 
ject it to the competition of imported 
cheap free wool. 

ComparatlTe Costs of ero'vrlns* 

Ignoring the difference in freight 
against the American wool grower, al- 
luded to above, the Australian wool 
grower has the advantage of pasture all 
the year round, the pasture in Australia 
being better in winter than in summer. 
The wool grower in Australia rents his 
land from the Government for a smaller 
charge than the Ohio wool grower in 
many cases pays in taxes alone, and the 
latter, owing to our rigorous winter cli- 
mate five months in the year, feeds his 
sheep hay and grain, nearly the whole of 
which is labor. It costs nothing to grow 
hay or grain; nature does that. The 
main cost to the farmer of hay and grain 
is in the preparing of the land, in culti- 
vating, in harvesting, and the feeding, 
which are all labor, and which represent 
90 per cent, of the whole cost of produc- 
tion, the remaining 10 per cent, repre- 
senting interest and taxes. Now, under 
these conditions, the cost of raising wool 
in the United States is at least 11 cents 
per pound in actual outlay greater than 
the cost of raising the same class of wool 
in Australia, or the Argentine Bepublic, 
and the McKinley Tariff law places 
the duty of 11 cents per pound on im- 
ported unwashed wool to put the Ameri- 
can wool grower on even terms with his 
foreign competitor. The latter has ad- 
vantages of cheap land, and in climatic 
condition and cheaper freight, which to 
him is fully equivalent to 11 cents per 
pound. 

If 'Wool Be Put on tl&e Free List 

the American wool grower will have 
to submit to the disadvantages of raising 
wool in this climate on even terms with 
his foreign rivfds who do not have such 
difficulties to contend with, and so with- 
out adequate Protection must necessarily 
be driven out of the business. Our seventh 
largest agricultural industry producing 
annually $60,000,000 worth of wool, and 
representing an investment of $100,000,- 
000 in sheep. wUl be destroyed by Free- 
Trade. Sheep will be fattened and will 
then be sent to market as food, and flocks 
will disappear forever. Our food supply 
will in time thus be decreased and our 
manufacturers eventually will be driven 
to buy their wool in London or in Austra- 
lia. GK>ld will be thus sent out of the 
country again, increasing the harmful in- 
fluences that must follow with the balance 
of trade permanently against us. The 
wool growers would be forced into some 
other industry. They would probably 
plow up their present eheep pastures 
when the land is suitable, and raise 
wheat, of which we already have an over- 
production and a surplus, and instead of 
having 60-cent wheat asnow, the probabili- 
ties are that in consequence of the great in- 



crease in our surplus of wheat, in a short 
time we will have only 40-cent wheat. 
It is to the interest of American farmers 
to diversify their industries, and to pro- 
duce such articles as will find a market 
at home instead of abroad. The farmer 
who can sell direct to the consumer close 
to his home saves the middlemen's x^rofits 
and the cost of transportation, which 
otherwise always lessen the net price to 
him when he has to find a market abroad. 
aiannlketarcrs Not Hampered. 

American manufacturers are now in no 
way hampered in the matter of raw ma- 
terial. This is proved by the fact that 
under the McKinley law our imports of 
foreign wool were much greater than 
ever before. We imported foreign raw 
wool during the year ending June 80, 
1898, in round figures over 168,000,000 
pounds, an increase of 82 per cent, over 
the heaviest imports of any one year 
under any previous Tariff law. The cost 
of this wool to the American manufact- 
urer was less, including duties, than it 
had ever been before. Now, with the 
larger quantities of wool imjwrted, and 
with its cost lessened, wherein is there 
any ground for your statement that the 
American woolen manufacturer is handi- 
capped in the matter of raw material? 
Besides, the McKinley law provides that 
exported goods made of imported wool 
shall entitle the exporter to a return of 
all such duties paid on such rawmaterifd 
save one per cent. Thus, for export pur- 
poses, the American manufacturer has 
free raw material. Now, why don't he 
ex];>ort his cloth? Because the labor he 
employs costs from two to three times 
the labor of his foreign Free-Trade com- 
petitor, making his product dearer and 
moi-e costly. Tnis difference between 
American and European wages is shown 
by Mr. Latzko in a table furnished the 
Committee of Ways and Means and re- 
published in * the AMBRiCAif £cx>no- 
MiST. Our imports of manufactures 
of wool under the McKinley law have 
practically not increased at all, and 
the great increase in our imports of raw 
materifd (wool) shows that Protection, as 
adjusted by the McKinley law, hasstimu- 
lated woolen manufacturing in the United 
States to such an extent and to have in- 
creased the American market for wool so 
greatly that the American mills have re- 
quired not only all of the American clip 
none of which is exported, but, in addi- 
tion have had to import over 163,000,000 
pounds of foreign wool to supply their 
needs, and this has been done without 
in any manner increasing the cost of 
clothing to our people. If there has 
been any change, the cost of a suit of 
clothing to-day under the McKinley law 
is lower than ever before in the history of 
the country. 

Free IVool Means I«ess ReTenne. 

If the duty be soon removed or even re- 
duced, at a time when the Government 
needs more rather than less revenue, the 
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only way to procure even the same reve- 
nue that ia now collected is to double our 
imports. If we double our imports we 
obtain our supplies from abroad instead 
of at home. We cripple our manufact- 
urers and lessen our market for our wool. 
We give a great industrial impulse to for- 
eign mills, and to this extent take em- 
plojnment from our American mills, and 
for what? Simply in order to raise as 
much revenue under reduced duties for 
revenue only as we now coUect under 
duties that are Protective. Why, there- 
fore, should we destroy a well-established 
industry that pays taxes to supply our 
Goverjiment and instead promote a for- 
eign industry tiiat pays nothing toward 
the support of our Government. If we 
rednce our revenue one-half by lowering 
or reducing duties we must double our 
imports to collect the same revenue that 
we now collect under our present meth- 
ods. The employment of American ma- 
chinery to its fullest capacity under the 
McEinley law, as previously stated, not 
only consumed all of our own wool 
product, but required the importation of 
over 168,000,000 pounds more, an im- 
ported quantity which never before was 
even approached. This foreign wool has 
been bought because, even with the duty 
added, it was as cheap as American wool, 
the London or Free-Trade price of all 
wools having been only one-half of the 
American price for wool of the same kind 
and quality. It is not, therefore, conclu- 
sively proven that Protection doubles the 
price to the American grower. Cheap 
foreign wool makes cheap American wool, 
and if the American wool growers had 
held their wools above the prices here of 
the foreign wools with the duty added, 
the latter, being cheaper, would have en- 
tirely supplied American mills, and 
would have left the American clip wholly 
unused ; and the American wool grower 
has been obliged to accept declining 
prices during the past few years because 
the markets of the world for wool have 
been declining. The London value of 
wool during the two years previous to 
Mr. Cleveland's inauguration fell over 80 
per cent., and during the same period 
American wool declined less than 7 per 
cent. If it was not the Protection of the 
McEinley Tariff that stood between Ohio 
wool growers and the cheaper wool mar- 
kets of the world, what was it? 



Tlie Fear of Free-Trade. 

Since President Cleveland's inaugura- 
tion , and the assault by his Administration 
upon the American wool industry, Ameri- 
can prices have declined from 25 to 80 per 
cent, when the outside markets of the 
world are unchanged, and why? Why 
did American wools hold up before this 
Administration came in and fall imme- 
diately afterward? It was because it 
was well known by everybody in the 
business that the London or Free-Trade 
price could not be reached without a 



decline in Am^ican prices of at least 50 
per cent., and the movement toward the 
London market is in progress. 

When you state that a workman will 
produce more cloth in this country than 
in foreign countries under conditions 
otherwise similar, you make a statement 
without foundation in fact. A manu- 
facturer in this vicinity who, up to 1890, 
was making woolen goods in Bradford, 
England, under Free Trade moved his 
machinery under the McBonley law from 
England to the United States. He has 
been running identically the same ma- 
chinery, and with some of the same help 
employed ui)on i^e same machinery, under 
Free-Trade in England and under the 
McKinley law in the United States. He 
says that the same man turns out as 
much or more work in England as in the 
United States, and that the labor cost in 
the weaving alone on a yard of cloth in 
England under cheap foreign wages is 
less than 2 cents, and the labor cost of 
weaving one yard of the same quality of 
cloth in the United States is 7 cents. 
This is owing to the higher wages paid 
here. This is for the labor of weaving 
alone, and the whole amount of labor 
represented by wages paid in constructing 
a yard of cloth from the time the wool is 
handled until the cloth is finished is only 
15 cents in England, as againt 84 cents in 
the United States. This is a comparison 
of Free-Trade and protected labor on the 
same machinery and in some cases with 
the same workmen, and is wholly outside 
of the cost of the raw material. 

You say that we exiwrt locomotives, 
watches, hardware, and many other 
things almost entirely composed of labor. 
The exporter of locomotives and watches 
gets a drawback of 99 per cent, of the 
duties paid on his imported raw material, 
but in point of fact, locomotives are now 
exported because the American type 
rather than the foreign type of locomo- 
tives are wanted abroad. The largest ex- 
porter of locomotives informs me that if 
the English machinists choose to copy 
our patterns of locomotives, owing to the 
differences in labor in their favor, they 
will be able to beat us out of such foreign 
markets as we now hold. The same ap- 
plies to watches. When we began to 
make watches by machinery the Swiss 
hand made watches were supplanted by 
American machine made watches, and 
the Swiss watchmakers were idle, but 
since Switzerland has been compelled to 
put in the American patterns of ma- 
chinery for making watches, owing to 
cheaper Swiss labor, they now make them 
cheaper than American watches. They 
are not only regaining the markets of the 
world which they had previously lost, but 
are invading the United States, and you 
can now buy cheap Swiss watches at a 
price including the duty that is as low or 
lower than the same grade of Anierican 
watches, and I would like to know who 
in this instance pays the duty ? The Mc- 



Kinley duties on watches no longer cover 
the difference between Swiss and Ameri- 
can wages, as was the case when that law 
was made. 



Manufacturer* FaTor tl&e llnty* 

You say that by putting raw materials 
on the free list we would be protecting 
our manufacturers more that we are pro- 
tecting them now. You appear to know 
more about their interests than they do- 
themselves, otherwise why should 85 per 
cent, of all of the American woolen man- 
ufacturers join in a petition to the United 
States Senate against the placing of wool 
on the free list ? You can see in the New 
York Daily Tribune of September 18 the 
telegram announcing from Washington 
that woolen manufacturers protested for 
seven hours before the Ways and Means 
Gommitte against any disturbance of the 
McKinley duties. * * Every manufacturer 
of woolen goods who spoke strongly op- 
posed the removal of duties from wool, 
declaring that it would be ruinous to the- 
wool growers and flock owners of the 
United States and of no benefit to Ameri- 
can manufacturers or American wool con- 
sumers.*' You must admit that manu- 
facturers know more about the interests 
of their own business than those not m 
the businees, like yourself, and that the 
placing of such raw material as wool on 
the free list would not enable them to 
make a single yard more of anything 
which they can now make. 

You say that American wool cannot be 
manufactured into as fine goods as are 
produced by a combination of Anierican 
and foreign wools. Here you are again 
greatly in error. The late Capt. J. P. 
Bradley of BaUardvale, Mass., and I be- 
lieve also Mr. Moses Stephens, a member 
of the present Committee of Ways and 
Means, made goods a quarter of a cent- 
ury ago of American pick lock or Saxony 
wool which were so extremely fine that a 
yard of it could be drawn through a lady's 
finger ring. •No finer goods can be made 
to-day from any wool grown in any other 
part of the world. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of pounds of this pick lock or Sax^ 
ony wool, with a diameter of from 2,200* 
to 2,500 fibers to the inch, was sold under 
this very roof in former years. Austra-^ 
lians did not produce it then, but now 
they produce Saxony wool so much 
cheaper than it can be produced on the 
Ohio farms that our manufacturers have 
im];>orted it from Australia, and the 
American wool growers, being unable to 
compete in price, are not now raising 
Saxony wool yielding two pounds to the 
fieece, but have gone into the' business of 
producing the coarser merino wool, be^ 
cause they could clip from five to six 
pounds to the fieece. If the duties are. 
removed, the Australian competition, 
that forced the Ohio wool grower out of 
a business of producing Saxony wool will 
also force him to abandon the producticm, 
of XX Ohio or merinp wool,^ 
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Uriiat About Olilo^s Clip 7 

It is quite true, as you say, that if the 
duty on foreign wool be removed the 
American manufacturers would become 
bidders on foreign wool. If American 
manufacturers are to supply themselves 
with foreign wool it would be only be- 
cause it would be cheaper to them than 
Ohio wool. Who then will be left to 
buy the Ohio clip and what is to be- 
come of it? If American wool falls to 
the foreign price under Free-Trade, jthe 
Ohio sheep will be fattened and sent to 
the butcher, and wool growing in Ohio 
will cease to be an industry there except 
in limited cases where the farmers can pro- 
duce the coarser wool sheep for the meat, 
as they now produce cattle for that pur- 
pose. They would then consider the wool 
a by-product, as bullocks' hides are now 
considered. When conditions arrive at 
this point there will be no merino or fine 
wool sheep in Ohio, and none of any kind 
except mutton sheep, as is now the case 
in England. Since the enormous increase 
in the world's supply in Australia and the 
Argentine Republic, prices of merino 
wool throughout the world have fallen 
and there is not a flock of merino sheep in 
England to-day. The only sheep left in 
that country are the coarse wool or mutton 
sheep mainly produced for the meat. 
Under the severity of Free-Trade compe- 
tition with Australia, England to-day 
produces only 180,000,000 pounds of wool, 
as against 160,000,000 pounds in 1875, when 
Australia only produced three-fifths of its 
present supply. 

unison from Anvay Back. 

Chairman Wilson of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, being wholly unable to 
find any plausible reason for the removal 
of the duty upon wool, had to resort for 
an illustration to a comparison with con- 
ditions in 1857. He stated that '* wool in 
1857 was put on the free list, and that at 
that time we were prosperous." Now, 
what were then the existing conditions? 
In July, 1857. XX Ohio wool was worth 
60 cents, and wool was then put on the free 
list ; then, as now, the Democrats had 
control of all branches of the Govern- 
ment. James Buchanan was President 
and both branches of Congress were 
Democratic. What followed? A finan- 
cial panic spread all over the country, 
and by the end of that year XX Ohio wool 
had fallen from 60 cents to 80 cents, 
a decline of 50 per cent, in six months. 
Chairman Wilson points to this condition 
as a happy state of affairs, and invites 
the American people to a new trial of the 
same experience. Besides, in 1857, the 
conditions of the world's supply were 
very unlike those of 1808. Australia then 
produced only 80,000,000 pounds of 
scoured wool, as against 250,000,000 
pounds in 1898, an increase of over 700 
per cent. ; the River Platte produced 
only 10,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, 
and in 1898 that country produced 
110,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, an 



increase of 1,000 per cent. The Cape of 
Gt>od Hope in 1857 produced only 
10,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, while 
in 1898 that country produced 50,000,000 
pounds of scoured wool, an increase of 
400 per cent. Thus the world's supply 
of wool in 1898 is drawn from the South- 
em hemisphere, where, by reason of per- 
ennial pastures better in winter than in 
summer, wool can be produced at from 
10 to 12 cents i>er pound below its cost in 
the rigorous winter climate of the United 
States, while in 1857 the bulk of the 
world's supply came from the Northern 
hemisphere, where, owing to winter feed- 
ing, wool growing is always more costly 
than in Australia. 

New and extensive fields for wool 
growing have been opened in the South- 
em temperate zone that were idle in 
1857. In March, 1898, XX Ohio Protected 
wool was worth over 60 cents scoured, 
and in Free-Trade London the same qual- 
ity was worth 80 cents. If it were known 
that the McKinley law would not be dis- 
turbed, XX Ohio wool in the fieece would 
again be worth 60 cents scoured (its 
value on the day that President Harrison 
left the White House), but with free 
wool the price of XX Ohio would be the 
London price of 80 cents scoured. 

BUgli Prices For Foreigners. 

You say if Americans buy Australian 
wool it will lessen ElngliBh supplies and 
advance English prices. This could not 
take place until the American clip is no 
longer produced. Then if we had enough 
Protection upon cloth to cover the differ- 
ence between English and American fac- 
tory wages so that we could compete with 
English cloth in our own markets, we 
would buy our raw wools in the London 
market as a matter of course and the 
world's price for wool would advance. 
It might even advance to a degree that 
would make wool in the Free-Trade mar- 
kets of the world as high as it has been 
in the United States under Protection, 
but when this takes place the cost of the 
raw material in a suit of clothes must 
then be fully as great under free wool as 
it is to-day with protected wool. Ad- 
mitting that such may be the case, what 
has been accomplished? What has been 
gained? You have destroyed the Amer- 
ican wool industry, worth to the nation 
$200,000,000, and lessened the ability of 
the American wool grower to purchase 
clothing. You have destroyed a market 
for 45,000,000 bushels of com and 200,- 
000,000 pounds of hay previously con- 
sumed by our 45,000,000 sheep. You have 
lessened the value of the sheep farm; 
you have psid an awful price for free 
raw material, and at the end of ten 
years, after destroying the American 
wool supply, which is one-eighth of the 
world's product, wool becomes scarce 
and dear, and owing to the advance in 
the wool markets of the world clothing 
would be as dear or dearer than it ever 
was under the McKinley law. Now, if 



clothing is not to be permanently cheap- 
ened, what advantage is there in paying 
such a price for the experiment? 

When the f^ee-Trader has realized to 
the fullest extent all that he ever hoped 
for from Free-Trade, the cost of obtain- 
ing it will have been found to have been 
so great as to have counterbalanced more 
than hundreds of thousands of times over 
the supposed Free-Trade ad vanta^. You 
cannot destroy a great industry m which 
at least 5,000,000 people directly and in- 
directly are interested without causing 
much misery to many men, nor without 
crippling to a greater or less degree every 
other man. 

The' prosperity of this country under 
the McKinley law has been the greatest 
in its history. Why should we, therefore, 
repeal that law under which the Ameri- 
can nation has been not only the most 
prosperous nation of the world, but dur- 
ing that time, the only prosperous nation 
of the world ? Very truly yours, 

Thbodorb Justice. 

Tbe liost Sheep Sirays No Iflore, 

LooKLAKD, Ohio, October 9, 1808. 
Mb. Thsodobs Justios, Philadelphia : 

Dear Sir.— Your letter of the 6th Inst, in 
reply to mine of the 28th ultimo, is at hand, 
and proves the troth of an old saying, which 
is, in substi^nce, that a fool can make an asser- 
tion in a few lines that will take many pages 
from a wise man to disprove. « 

You have given me some hard raps, but I 
will put my pride in my pocket and offer your 
letter to the leading Republican papers of this 
State for publication, that others, misled 
more than I was by the false claims of Demo- 
cratic Free Traders, may see the error of their 
course, and return to the fold. 

Yours truly, R H. GissT. 

I thank you for the copy of The American 
Wool Industry, which reached me, and con- 
vinced me, before I received your excellent 
letter. 

A Word From the Bdltor. 

During the three seasons ended June 
80, 1892, the shipments of wool from Aus- 
tralia increased by no less than 485,000 
bales, or 82 per cent, of the total quan- 
tity. During the year ended June 80, 
1898, there was an increase of 50,000 
bales additional, making the total in- 
crease in the Australian wool clip nearly 
500,000 bales within four years. 

The consequence of this enormous 
growth in the Australian production has 
been a drop of 80 per cent, in prices, and 
Protection alone has saved the American 
wool growers from being compelled to 
sell their wool for the same money. The 
Australian clip is liable to extraordinary 
and unprecedented growth in the future, 
because artesian wells have been sunk in 
New South Wales and Queensland, afford- 
ing an abundant supply of pure water to 
irrigate the arid lands of the tropics, thus 
doubling the capacity of the soil. 

The writer has lived and worked on a 
large Australian sheep ranch in the north 
of Queensland. There were 100,000 sheep 
running on 200,000 acres of land. One 
man, paid |5 per week and his rations of 
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a little flonr, tea, meat and sugar, cared 
for every 10,000 sheep. He had ahorse 
that fed itself as the sheep did. The 
sheep lands of Australia are valued at $5 
per acre if ihey will not carry one sheep 
per acre, at $10 if carrying one sheep, at 
♦15 if carrying one and one-half sheep, 
and at $20 per acre if the land carries two 
or more sheep. 

There are over 6,800,000 acres of land 
in one colony of Australia alone, held by 
only 146 persons, or 86,800 acres to each 
person. The cheap value of the land 
has been shown. It is taxed. at l^i per 
cent, only after its value has reached 
$12,500, the amount below that notr being 
taxed. Farmers of Ohio, compare these 
figures with your own. Can you com- 
pete with these " robber barons *' of Aus- 
tralia xmless you have Protection? If 
you vote for Free-Trade you are voting 
for your own ruin and for the eternal de- 
struction of the sheep industry of the 
United States. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



The Ambrican Protbctivb Tariff 
LsAauB has just received the acceptance 
of Mr. Henry S. Chubb of Winter Park, 
Fla., as State Secretary for Florida. In 
accepting the position Mr. Chubb says : 

1 bold to the opinion that not on« dollar'n 
worth of foreign goods or prodaoe should be 
permitted to lyid on American shores, if it is 
possible to nuumfactnre or produce the same 
arUcIe in our Repablic. 17ationaIaDd indi- 
vidual wealth cannot be increased bysendinfc 
•our gold to foreign nations and purchasing 
their products. The quality of statesmanship 
is wisest that constructs Tarilf laws that have 
for their purpose the utilization of our great 
natural resources and employment of our 
•own labor. 



Nearly all the answers received from 
the 600 correspondents attributed the 
great industrial depression to the threat- 
ened reversal of the Tariff policy. Many 
and varied were their expressions and all 
to the point, the summing up of them all 
being a most earnest and vigorous pro 
test from manv hundreds of American 
industries, employing millions of work- 
ingmen, against the overthrow of Pro- 
tection,~I>e^rof^ Journal. October 18, 
1898. 



lu this department of. the Amkrioait Bcono- 
MI8T we hope to find room for all communioa- 
tioDs. A free discussion and Interchange of 
views among the members, secretaries, corre- 
spondents, and friends of Ths AjiaaiOAir Pro- 
racTiva TABirr Lbaous will prove an interest- 
ing feature of the paper and be conducive of 
much good. We do not, of course, hold our- 
selves responsible for the views expressed by 
our correspondents. 

Before and After In Arkansas. 

Editob Amebioan EooNomsT : I verily 
believe if every other question could be 
eliminated and a vote taken on the bare 
question of Protection to American in- 
dustries Protection would carry in Ar- 
kansas to-day. The Democrats made so 
many extravagant promises of immediate 
relief from ** the burdens of McEinley- 
ism," should they succeed in gaining 
power, that the expectations of the peo- 
ple were wrought to the highest pitch. 
So positive were they that times would 
immediately improve if the Democrats 
should succeed that they looked with pity 
and contempt on any one who took a 
different view of the matter. It is aston- 
ishing with what credulity every word 
of such men as Senator Berry of Arkan- 
sas was believed here during the canvass. 
Assertions made by the Senator with re- 
gard to the effects of the McKinley bill 
on prices that were contradicted a dozen 
times every day by actual experience in 
business were swallowed as true, and 
when Republican papers presumed to 
question the truth of the Senator*s asser- 
tions it was looked upon as disrespectful 
and insulting to the Senator. 

A wonderful change for the better has 
taken place. People are losing their 
blind confidence in their leaders. 

A COBRESPONDBMT. 
Hdntsvillx, Abk., September 2, lb93. 



Wb consideb thb Amebioan Ecxino 
ifiST one of the most valuable papers in 
-the United States, and are always glad to 
publish anything it contains. We wish 
that each of our subscribers had it— T/ie 
JUpitblic, Jackson^ Minn, 



docks were kept clear and there was one 
new salt block being built. 

To-day two of the largest mills are shut 
down and have been for some weeks, 
their docks full of lumber, for which there 
is no sale. Another one has been shut 
down for the same reason, and soon will 
be again unless business revives. An- 
other has been shut down 17 days for the 
same cause, but is running now and hopes 
to finish its out. One of the salt blocks 
is closed. 

In addition to all this, the logging 
camps are closed, throwing other hun- 
dreds out of employment. Election day, 
mills and camps stopped work to allow 
the men to vote, and, strange as it may 
seem, the majority of them voted the 
Free-Trade ticket. Judging from the 
talk of many they would not do so this 
fall. Said one poor fellow, a Republican, 
who was looking for work: " Curse them; 
I told them how it would be and they 
laughed at me. Well, I am willing to 
go hungry, if they will only learn the 
lesson, remember it and teach it to their 
children.^ I have met but one working- 
man, and he is a skilled worker, who 
openly avows his intention of adhering 
to the party of Free-Trade. 

There is but one mill in our town that 
has made any reduction in wages, and 
their cut was 20 i>er cent., but all are ex- 
pecting to out after this month. 

RoBEBT Hopkins. 

LuauroToif, Mich., September 90, 1808. 



Tna 'Maqvojaa, Mbtai. roicPAiir, baving 
offloe« at Kew York, Cnicaffo and London, ha« 
been allotted the blffhest award poeaibie at tbe 
World's Fair, Chicairo, oa their Maienolia 
metal. A medal has been granted and a di- 
ploma with tbe follow ioffspecJflcaUonB allowed 
and set forth : 

1. It prevents bot boxes. 2. It will not cut 
or beat Journals. 8. Its lasting quihties are t 
the hlsntet or<Jer. 4 It is a seif-iubricatiog 
metal, saving larae percentage of oil. 6. It in- 
creases the moilve power. 6. It is the only 
metal that protects and does not wear Joui- 
It enamels tbem. 7. It is adapted to 



high and low speed macbinerv 8. It will stend 
tbe heavy work of siigiir, rolling, saw and wire 
mills. •. It i« a success for main Journal and 
erank pin bearings; aiso gib<i of steamships 
and steam tugs. lU. It is the best water metaL 



Nowr and a Tear A so, 

Editob Amebican Eoonomist : I have 
thought that perhaiw a general statement 
of the present condition of business in 
our town and the condition a week before 
the election of Mr. Cleveland might be of 
some interest. 

Ludington is a beautiful town of some 
10,000 inhabitants. Its manufactures are 
of lumber, shingles and salt. There are 
also two planing mills, a basket factory, 
a wooden ware factory, a curtain factory, 
a pantaloons factory, and one for the 
manufacture of wooden ornaments. There 
were seven saw mills, one burned a few 
weeks since, three shingle mills and three 
salt blocks. These factories give employ- 
ment to about 1,000 persons. The capac- 
ity of the mills is about 750,000 feet of 
lumber, 45,000 shingles and 1,600 barrels 
of salt per day. 

The week preceding the election last 
fall all were running on full time, except 
one which had finished its season's cut a 
few days before, and three of the saw 
mills were running night and day. Our 



UTooI In New Blezleo. 

Editob Amebioan Economist: Last 
fall all the wool raised in New Mezioo 
sold rapidly at from 17 to 19 cents per 
pound, realizing about $8,000,000 for the 
sheep raisers there. This fall it cannot 
be sold at any price, and in many plaoes 
sheep have been sold to the butchers to 
raise a little money to pay to the shearers. 

Last fall every man who wished to 
work at mining lead ore was busy earn- 
ing |2.50 to $8.50, but now nearly every 
one of them is idle. 

Last fall our candidate for Congress, 
T. B. Catron, and I spoke in almost every 
sheep ranch and mining camp in New 
Mexico, earnestly begging these men not 
''to vote the bread out of their children's 
mouths.*' Nine- tenths of them did not 
take our advice. One man, however, a 
Free-Trader, sold 1,000 sheep and now has 
the purchase monev, but the buyer lost 

J 1,000 on his bargain. So much forob- 
ect lessons. A. L. Mobbison. 

Bjlnta Fx, Nxw Mexico, August 80, I81A 



Tbe Way Out* 

Editob Amebican Economist : Make 
a silver dollar worth a gold dollar and a 
paper dollar worth as much as either. 

Double the Tariff on all goods that can 
be produced in this country. 

Let foreign nations take care of them- 
selves. 

Then we will have the good old times. 

The soldier will get his pension and 
money will be plenty. 

A. M. Claffui. 

Cblwa, Kan., September 0, 1800. 
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PRINCIPLES OP THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE. 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tariff 
League, as expressed in Article II. of iu Constitution, is, by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low sundard of wages prevailing in 
other countries ; that this is a government bv the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powers; 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high sundard of American citixenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citixen ukes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not onl^ the industrial growth of the Republic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of itscitizens,are promoted 
by ^judUious Protective Tariff, The recent report of the United 
States Labor Commission shows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage-earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities aud rewards for intelligent 
effort afforded by a high sundard of wages. 

) It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, wiil enable them to compete 
advanUgeously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which many of the advanced producu 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli- 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markeu of the world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fruits of American 
labor, employed under free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally, The Amerioan Protective TtrifT Letgne proposes t anion 
and organization of all Industrial workers of Amerioa In defense, 
and for the elevation, of the Amerloan standard of wages, living 
and self-government. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share in 
the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-payers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS.^Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em- 
ployers or employed, The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advanuges of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the importation of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and broaden the fields in which American labor 
may be profiubly engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the policy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organisation in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice-President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and iU needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League, 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addressed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League. 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The .League or to obtain informa^ 
tion of iu plans and purposes. 
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PROTECTION BOOK TABLE. 



To meet frequent inquiries and a grow- 
ing call from students and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books upon Protection and kindred 
sobjecte, which may be read with profit 
l^ those seeking thorough information 

npon the American system : 

Price, 
Post-paid. 

•Complete Bet of "Defender'* docomeDts, 
published by The Amsbican Pbotbgt- 
IVB Tabiff Lbagub, comprising the 
isaes of 1891 and 1802 11.50 

Political Economy, with special reference 
to the Indastrial History of Nations, by 
Prof. Robt. E. Thomp«m 1.50 

protective Philosophy, by David Hall 
Rice, Brookline, Mass 1.60 

Princiidee of Economic Philosophy, by 
Prof. Vfin Buren Denslow 2.50 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoy t, 
Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania 2.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Patton. Ph.D 1.00 

Government Revenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, U. S. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Ck>ngre88 1.50 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University. . . 2.50 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Robt. P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 
ent 1.50 

speeches and Addresses, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. William D. Kelley, 
M.C 2.60 

Protection to Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 1885, by 
Robert E. Thomp«)n of Pennsylvania 
University VOO 

Progress from Poverty, Review and Criti- 
cism of Henry George, by G. B. Steb- 
bins 40 

harmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by *Henry 
C. Carey 136 

Manual of Social Science. Condensed 
from Carey's '* Principles of Social Sci- 
ence," by Kate McKean 2.26 

Manual of Political Economy, by B. P. 
Smith 1.26 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey... 350 

The Unity of Law, as Exhibited in the Re 
lations of Physical, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.50 

History of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages, by Jaa M. Swank. Revised and 
greatly enlarged; 674 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet published on 
American shipping; 479 pp 4.00 

BOOKS BT KNQLISH PROTSCTIONIBTS. 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry, by Sir Ed- 
ward SuUivan $1.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byles (an eminent judge) 1^ 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by David 
Syme 2.00 

Orders should be addressed to Wilbur 
F. Wakeman, General Secretary Amsri- 

OAN PROTECnVE TARIFF LEAGUE, 136 

l^est Twenty-third street, New York. 



BARBOUR'S 

(risli Flai 
Threads. 

Have stood tbt 
tott 0¥or a 

tENTURY, 

and to-day stand unrivalled for Streofth, 
Smoothness and Uniformity. 

THE BARBOUR BROTHERS OO. 
ailS Gh«reh St., Mew YotIu 



TremontixSnffolklills, 

LOWELL, MASS. 

KAmrrAOTOBBBa of 

CANTON AND FRENCH FLANNELS, 

IN ALL WEIGHTS, WIDTHS AND COLORS. 

OJPJBRATB JTTB MIZZB. 

CAPITAL, Sl,500,000. 

Number Of Spindles, ... 120,000 

Number of Leoms, - - . _i«Q% 
PoundB of Cotton used per week. 



TO KILBT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

Smith, Hogg A Cardner, 

Bel I Ins AceiiKs, 
66 Chaunoy St.. Boston^ Mass. 



Yalley Worsted MUls. 

EidLE STREET, PROYIDSICE, R. I. 
WORSTED YARNS. 



Woolen Yarns 

OP ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

Bspedallr fine weavlDK and hosiery, alto me- 
dium and Qoane becklngr. 

E. M. ROCKWELL, 

liBOmiTITBB, • - WAW. 



WM. MACFARLANE & CO., 



-XAHUTACTURBSB Or- 



SI 



For Hosiery and Knit Goods Mannfaccvrere 
a Specialty* 

Factory: BAYONNE CITY, N.J. 

Saletroomt ; 80 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 



Ls Ds BROWN & SON, 

HacMne Twist and Sewing Silk, 



•M mn* €4€ Br^mdwmp, Nmo For*. 

mns «t MkUUslown, Ooan. 

•0 Lfneote BtrSet 



PUlsdelpkte 
tlia MMrket 



B. HOOLEY & SON, 

Silk -:- Manufacturers, 

Organzine, Trams, Twist, Fringe Silk, ftc. 
428-432 N. 13th St.. Phiiadelphta. 



NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
HOWLAND MILLS CORP'N. 
BOTCH SPINNING CORP'N. 

WM. D. HOWLAHD, TBBA8. VTROV F. OARO, AOT. 

Combined Capital Stook, $2,000,000.00 
Total Spindles, - - - 140,000 

HIGH ORABB 

COTTON YARNS. 

single or Twisted. Combed or Carded. HOSISRT 
YARNS, Chain Wari>s, Skeins, Spools or Copa. oIm 
on Beams from Mos. l(Ps to ICG's. 

J. MuLUKSAtTX, Jn., PhUa. Agt., 216 Cbeataut Bt. 
Byron F. Card, Selilns Affentt 

New Bedfordj ■ Mass, 



WM, MASON MFG, CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Tliread Yarns on 
Cops or Cones. 

Tr6a>.ftSelllnsAftnt, PHOViDENCE. B. I. 



THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

FAorontt: 



1M to 1S« tOUTH nPTH h\ 
•« TO M TNOMMON tTMIT, 
I TO 14« WU 



1M TO 1M tOUTH nPTN AVMMb 
NEW YORK. 



AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COIMPANY, 

Pawtaekot, R« I. 

Consolidation of Pawtncket Hair Cloth Oompeay, 

American Hair Cloth Padding Company, Katloaal 

Hair Seating Company, 

MAHUFAOTUREBS OF 

Hair Seatlnsro and Hair Clotk C^riaoUao 
or Tallora' Hair Cloth. 

Qnall^ superior to any Imported gooda. 
Erery Piece Fatly Warranted. 
Chah lks B. PmvKAn, Agent. 

CITY BUnON WORKS. 

FAOTOBT AND BAIdSBOOM, 

187 and 189 Mott Street, 

(Hear Broom«)b 



AMERICAN TARIFFS, 

moa 

PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief presentation of the benefits of Pro- 
tection and Keclproclty, will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of 10 cents, by 

Tbo Amorioan Proteotivo TarifT l^gne, 

186 West SdStrset, NEW YORK. 



WILLISTON & KNIGHT CO., 

1832— THE PIONEER— 1892. 

Button Manufacturers. 

Faetortee, BASTHAMPTOH, ILABB, 

New rark Office^ SdO Broadway. 



Ore ,\\o\x 
a )fSAend\o 

o^ OimerxeaYv 

Are you willing to work for the cause 
of Protection in placing reliable infor- . 
Illation in the hands of your acquain- 
tances ? 

If you are, you should be identified 
with 

THE AlVIERICAN 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE, 
135 w. 23D St., New York. 

Cut this notice out and send it to the Leag^ue, 
staling^ your position, and g;lre a helpinf; hand. 
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MULES 



LOOMS 



MASOH 
''Machine Works' 

SOnON-MAGHINERY: 

TAUNTON. 

MASS. 



SPINNING 



FRAMES. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
hmlt 



We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 

fiEO. DRAPER & SONS, 

HOPBDALE, MASS. 



Tompkins Brothers, 

SUCCESSORa TO 

Clark Brothers, 

MANUFACTUREBS AND PATENTEBS OF 

KNITTERS, 

WINDERS, 

WASHERS, 
BRUSHERS 

and SPOOLERS, 

STOP MOTIONS 
and TAKE UPS, also 

FLOCK CUTTERS 

and SPOOLERS. 



Mo Charge for Cartage. 



TROY, N. Y. 



HODGSON tt HOLT IVIFC. GO., 



BO-. 



HOSIERY AND HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Ab^i^ Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders, 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 



JAMES BARKER, 



MANUFACTURER OF 



GOnON AND WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 



AND 



FINE GRAY IRON CASTINGS, 

2d and Somerset Streets, - - PHILADELPHIA. 



F*rovideiice I Macliiiie ■ Co., 



MANUFACTUREBS OF 



IMPROVED COTTON AND WORSTED 

ROVING FRAMES, 

Cotton Ctmbers and Up Winders, Worsted Spinning Frames and Twisters, FIvted 
Rolls, Flyers, Spindles, Gears, Bolsters, Caps, Tubes, eto., eto. 

564 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



THOS. J. HILL, Prtt. ft Treu. 



WW. C. PEIRCE, Supt a Sect'i. 



J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO., 

UAXUWACTUKKaa OF THE 

BANCROFT WOOLEN MIULE 



CLINTON YARN TWISTER, 

CLINTON, MASS. 



Buy Revolving Flat Cards 



-FBOH- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PETTEE MACHINE WORKS 

NiWTON UPPER FALU. MASS. 



KSTAB L.It9HKD 183a. 

JOHN M. 8H AR PLE88 A CO. 

MAHUTAOTXIBaBS OW 

Dyeioods md Dyeiood Extracts, 

importers of Indigo, Cutch, Cbemlcals, &c. 
IMiOi, 20 and 22 Ntrth Front Street. 

PHIIiADEIiPHIA* 



FIRTH ft FOSTER BROS., 

XJ'y^irm a^xxd Z^±aaLlflila.«mnt 

PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 
0«ee« ISM GhMtBVt St., Philadelphia. 

WcgHui Ttajott^mtnid and Adama 8ta., EiBiMliictOB 
N«w York Offloe. 881 Canal Street. 
Oottoa, Woolen and Wonted Drea* Oood> ; Woolen 
^orated and MUed Oaattmerae and Oloaklngs : alao 
Woolen, Wonted, Slnbblng Cotton. Yarn and Wa^ 
Orert and BleaoberK. 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 

▲HD 

GLDBE ANILINE WORKS, 

The Holler dt RRorz Co.. Proprtoton. 

UZTMAMABINX, A,NIZJUfMB. 

BJLMMMli JPAIJr^, BAX,lL BLVM. 
SS MAIDEN UNE, P.O. Bex 8606, NEW YORK. 



COVEL & OSBORN, 

FALL RIVER, MASS. 
Beolen In all kinda of 

IMEIILiIL. SUJPJPLIES. 

MaDUftMStiiren of COTTON TWISTBD AND 
BKAIDBD BANDINGS. . 

Sole Agents for the Cook Loom Forks. 



CAN YOU TALK 

INTELLIGENTLY WITH ^ ja ^ R p ^ 
YOUR NEIGHBOR ON THE I A K I T T 

Qutftion 1 if not, tend for a few sample copies of the 

'AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 

1S5 Weat asd Street, Hew ITerk. 



Please mention "Amerloan Boonomlet" when anaweiinff Advertlaements» 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO., 



'» "^^" 



OP EVERY DESCRIPTION. 

Tti* MTNf. CA^BBI^S EDX. MTIRS ^dKQ. CO.. 
*» runiox arumax, smw tomk. 



« 



BT THB 



Blower System. 



ff 



*•* sj.'-i;s,""»"«*s.*"" b: f. sturtevwit company 

BOSTON, NBW YORK, PHIIiABBIiPHIA, OKIOAOO, I.ONBON. 



■M AN WNMRAUBUeO RCeOIIO OP MORC TNAN flPTV VCAIia. 



IN eOMfVTITIVB Tt«T«a " HOffllAII^*' IS ALWAYS ANKAO. 



NATRONA 



tf^lB.^X'Bl' 17«l«« 



Hi 8trti|8tt ui Pirttt Aim Bade tMI the ealy AIhb Bade frea Kry^lltb AIibImu 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

115 OHEaTNVT 8TRBET, - - BHILAnBLBHUL. PA. 



UNION WADDING CO., 

FA.*VSmJOKB3T, TL. I., 



IXT 



Cotton, Cotton Waste and Pap Stock. 



MANUPACTURBR8 OP 



COTTON WADDING AND BATTING. 

LYMAN B. 80FF, Preeldeat. H. A. 8TEARN8, VIoe-PreeMeat aad 80periiteMieBf. 

8E0. M. THORNTON. 



WARRANTED, 

EstebUsbed 184S. 
Original and O0I7 American Maken, 

FI8HER & N0RRI8, - Trenton, N. J. 



Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of our own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at present^ 
comprising everything required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

Beed & Bartoii, 

87 Union Square. 



O-A-STOR, OIL. 

<|«allC7 Gaaranteed. 

MANUFACTUniNe AND MEDICINAL PUnPDSES. 

M ADB BT 

Baker Castor Oil Works* 

H. J. BAKBR & BRO., A«eata» 
98. M & 9T WtUlaw St., . Kew F^rk* 



St. Joseph Lead Company 

Office, 56 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Daniel Green ft Go.^ 

SOLE AGENTS, 
44 East 14th St., 
Union Square) 
NEW YORK. 




id 



Town K^ Country 



9f 



Paints, being best, are cheapest in 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. A CO., 

NIW YORK. PHILADELPHIA. CINCHINATI. 



The Williams Printing Co., 

COMMIRCIAL 

Printers and Binders. 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 



96 to 102 RBADB STREBT. 

NEW YORK. 
Pleaee mention "American Boonomlet" when answarlr^ Advertleements. 
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j $2.00 A YXAR. 

( Single Copy, s Cum. 



MABNOLIA METAL 

IN VMM BT 

EliTht Leadlngr GoyenunentB. 
BEST ANTI-FRiOTION METAL FOR 

Highspeed Engine^ JOynamo, RoUing^MiU, Ste^Mnship, BaU- 
road, aaW'MiU, CaUan-MiU^ Baper-MiU, WodeH-MiU^ SUk^MiUf 
JTuie^MiUf Buhber'-MUif Sugar^MiU^ JFlaur^MiU and aU Machinery 
Bearingsm 



Magnolia Metal Co., 

OwHen and Bole Hffannftfcctnregit 

n^'S:i;i'!;z:sxsi:S;.7A CiHtlandtSl.,NEWYORK. 



HamiftelMrtrt •! Plain and Anttaatit 

Circular Rib Knitting Macbineii. 



aVfTONt KMirm and til AnIltaiT MMblMnf. 

i>. 606 tell St. PMlaJelpMt, H,U.S.i. 



E. 



Manufacturtrt 



TIFFANY & SONS, 

Rib Knitting Machinery, 



fOBHAEINO 



IftlBBEB 8HIBT CIJVPS* BRAWBB 

BOTTOMS and SHIRT 

BORBBBS. 

Prieea and Samplea ap»a AFpHcatloa. 



BSTABLI8HBB 1859* 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

Rib Knittisg lacbinery, leedles, Etc. 

SEND FOR IUU8TRATED CATM.06UE. 



C. H.. Dexter & Sons, 

PAPBB MAMfUFAOTURKBS, 

WINDSOR LOCKSp - CONN. 

White, Bnff and IfanUla OopTlng Papan. 

Btefeotype Tlwuee. 

81lT«r WUte Tima: 

Wbite and Ooloied TlamiM. 

Samplei paper sent on awiMeatlon. 



lUl 44 6n88 Blwhe d Sllra Tlsna. 

Bend for aamples and olronlar containing tee- 
Ifmonlala from the larieat manuf aotorers of 
iOTerware In the U. S^, all of whom, prior to 
~ » panace of the McKinle j Mil, need imported 
me exmuiiTely. 



DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO., 
44 Marfai Street, Hew Yerfc. 



LANDERS, FRARY ft CLARK, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



WBW TURK, 998 Breadway, 
OaiOAGO, 79 I^ake-Streec 

SAN FRAWOISCOt 184 Satter St.. 



Solid Silver. 

Now in stock, an unusnallv 
attractive assortment of Fish 
Sets. Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 



STVnlon Sqasre. 



CSTERBROOK'S 

■i STEEL PENS. W 

Leading Nos. 14,048,128, 130,135,333,161 

For Sale by all Suutaaore. 

THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 

Wortu, OHBdMU N. J. 96 John St., New YoA. 




KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 

BUILD8BS OF 

Open Shed FJIHGY LOOMS. 

ALSO 
I.00II8 FOR TAPES, RIBBONS AND SUSPENDERS, 
aadertry Tarltt? of WeaTfac MeohSiMfy. 
ferClffealBr. WORCESTER, MASS. 



Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., 

80LB MANUFAOTUBBBS OF 

Pep Safety Valves, 
Water Relief Valves. 



^^ 



li 

Steam Eiif lee ladleaters. 
Single Bell Cklaie Whlstres 
I Qage Testing Apparatas, 
\ Sight Feed Lubricaters, 
Feed Water Regnlaters 
And ether Speplaltles. 
_ rwded GOLD MBPAL Perl*. 1880. 
Olark'e Linen Fire Hose and A«Unetable 
ConpllnipBS the best In use. 
Deelen In Bnglne, Boiler end Mill SappUes . 
98 OLIVER STRBBT, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branehef : New Tork; Chisago ; London^ Bag. 



^ CYCLES ^ 

Warwick Cfciz MfcCp.! 



i SPRlNCriELO - T^Vass. 



■ataUUhad 1B49. 

CYRUS CURRIER A SONS, 

^r^ip^^^:;^J!yf:ffs, fir. 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUN. 

The safest hammerleas gun ever made. 
PARKER BROS., Merlden, Conn. 

Bend for Illaetrated GIrealar. 

»V*U^??1^ be pleaded to baTeyoa see our World's 
Fair Exhibit, Block 3, Section Q. l^ufactures Bldg. 



INK 



The Diamond Ink has few equals and 
no superior. All kinds— copying and 
flnid. This ink is nsed in the offices of 
The American Protectivk Tariff 
League, and in Public Offices and Schools 
all over the CJountry. Diamond Cfream 
Mucilage is the best sticker <m earth. For 
prices, etc., address 



Diamond Ink Compan 

MILWAUKEE, WIS O 
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Solid Silver 

Exclusively. 



TIABI 






» 



0VBJBJUGBriB 



Whiting M'f'g Co.. 

Silversmiths, 
Broadway & i8th Street 



"MAYFLOWER." 



PRESKXTKD BT 
THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, TO 
Oapt. Charlbs J. Paike, 
In gratefal recoealtlon of his unequalled skill at)d 
ability in thrice derendlng the America's Cup. 



NEW YORK. 



THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB. It) 
Capt. Charlcs J. Paihx, 
To commeimorate the Tlctoiy of his sloop *' Mayflower" orw 
cutter *' Galatea,'* in America's Cup races of Sept., UM. 



CELEBRATED HATS. 

AVB 

Ladles' Round Hats A Bonnets. 

AMD 

The Punla p 811k Umbrella. 

If8 A lae Fiftti AT.,bet SM and ttd StB. 
ittd 181 Broadway, near Ckxrtlandt St, 
0raw Toric : F^UnMr Honae, Ghioago ; 914 
OMStmit sirMfc, Philadelphia. 



V Ajtiilei !■ all Priaeipal Mlet. 



-)XT s an (- 



^«^o^ 



O.N.T 




•^/ccf^ 




i^LINEN^ 



— AND- 

CUFFS 

ALWAYS 6IVE 
SATISFACTION 

•ZTNCKSTMADEj. 



v^lLLERBROS STEEL PEN^ 



ON WHITE SPOOLS 

6S0R6B A. CLARK, Sole Agent. 

XT IB 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 



HAND and MACHINE USE. 



Sanieitt sewed with 0. N. T. FAST BLACK 

will never show white on the seams 

after being worn or washed. 



WLAXmWAOtUBMD OJKL7 At 

NBWARK, - - NBWJBR8BY. 



Dixoirs 

American Graphite 
PENCILS. 




Are unequaled for tmooth, tough leads. If 
not familiar with tbem« mention American 
Economist, and send 16o. for sampiee worth 
double the money* 

JOS. DIXON ORUOIBLE OO., 
JBRBBY CITT, N.J. 



FISK CIS-ATLANTIC GLOVES. 
CURK 



FOR QENTIMKIER. 
The Beat In the World. 



&Onr Oknres are entirely of Cls>Atlaiitic 
Manufacture. From the raw akin o# the 
rs Afkfk ^<1 *>^<1 ^<^^ to the finished MoTe^ 
r I aRR «^«T process is completed on our owa 
■ kfVUU. premises, Forsaleatallllrst-elassOioTr 
tents in the united Stales. 






^A^a-nriti ^t 1^ UrK» 



yis^ cu.v^ 



^Lt^i 






JBKSBY CITT, N.J. j--^ T 

Please mention "Amerloan Eoonomlat" when answerlnff Adve9tls«fihli>tfs^OOV LC 



American Economist 

DEVOTED TO THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. \ 



VOLUMl XII. — No. lO. 



NEW YORK, NOVEMBER lo, 1893. 



i $2.00 A Year. 

\ Single Copy, 5 Cents. 



PROTECTION'S GREAT VICTORY. 



The People of the United States Speak Plainly With One 

Great United Voice. 



Iowa, Kansas, Massachusetts, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 

Pennsylvania, South Dakota— All in Line. McKinley Rolls up 100,000 

Plurality, Greenhalge 35,000 and Jackson 30,000. 



The American Economist congratn- 
latee the people of the United States npon 
the result of their good work on Tuesday 
last. Another tidal wave struck the 
country, and one that obliterated the 
wave of 1892. One short year has con- 
yinced the good American people that 
they do not want Free-Trade, that they 
haye had enough of President Cleyeland 
and of Southern domination with a Force 
bill Tariff. 

The battle has been fought solely on the 
lines of Protection versus Free-Trade, and 
Protection has won hands down. Free- 
Trade is not in it. The people haye fought 
it to the death. They haye pulyerized 
Free-Trade. They haye warned the Ad- 
ministration not to tamper with the ex- 
isting McKinley Tariff. They, haye de- 
clared that they want their labor pro- 
tected, their homes protected and their 
families protected against the pauper 
labor of foreign countries. The figures 



Gaxj. F, T. Greenhalge, Mcuseuihueetts, 

speak plainly enough and show what the 
people mean : 

Protection 

Governon. SUte. Plurality 

McKinley Ohio, 100,000 

F.T. Greenhalge.... Maasaohufletts, 85,000 

Frank Jackson Iowa, 80,000 



What noble figures I Ohio only gave 
President Harrison a plurality of 1,072 
yotes a year ago, but look now at its 
100,000 yotes rolled up for McKinley, the 



G<yc. Wm. McKinley of Ohio, 

champion and standard bearer of Protec- 
tion. The old Bay State that has elected 
a Free-Trade Qoyemor for six years 
falls back into line to protect its labor 
and its manufacturing industries with a 
plurality of 85,000 for Greenhalge, its 
champion of Protection. Away out 
West, too, we get good words from Iowa, 
where loyalty to Protection rolls up a 
plurality of 80,000 for Gt>yemor Jackson. 
It is great t It is grand 1 1 

Look, too, at the other States wherein 
elections were held, New Jersey and New 
York, the great Free-Trade strongholds, 
how their bosses haye suffered defeat at 
the hands of the people. 

How They Feel in Iowa 

Dss MoiNSS, Iowa, November?, 1893. 
The American PROxEorrvE Tabift Leaotte, 

185 West Twenty-third street. New 

York: 

Our Boy, Frank Jackson, is elected by from 
25,000 to 85,000 and will control both branches 
of the Legislature. Print rr Bio and 
Btrono. Jno. 8. Emert. 



Des Moines, Iowa, November 8, 1898. 
The American Protective Tariff League : 
Jackson will be elected by 80,000 to 85,000 
plurality. The Democratic State Committee 
concedes the election of the entire Republican 
State ticket and a Repablican majority in 
both branches of the Legislature. Iowa has 
answered Hoke Smith and London, and Wall 
street and Congress. R. P. Clarkson. 



Blasted Hopes of the Administration. 



A special Washington dispatch to the 
New York Evening Telegram, the even- 
ing edition of the Herald (Dem.), dated 
November 7, election day, said : 

The President hopes to see Democratic gains 
in Massachusetts, where he believes an indorse- 
ment awaits his flnandal policy. 

Members of the Ways and Means Committee 
show great interest in the Ohio election. Neal, 
the author of the Democratic Tariff plank, and 
McKinley, the high priest of Protection, afford 



Gofo, Frank Jackson of Iowa, 

a fair test in Ohio of the feelings of the people 
on the subject of Tariff revision. A large ma- 
jority for McKinley will undoubtedly moder- 
ate the Tariff schedule, while a victory for 
Neal will encourage the Free-Traders to make 
inroad on the Tariff scale. Many leaders think 
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the result in Ohio may contribute a Fresiden- 
tial nominee for 1896. 

The next morning the Herald (Dem.) 
came ont with the following : 

President Cleieland Surprised. 

"Wabhinotoic, Nov. 7, 1898. 

♦* What did it?" Thie is what every pol- 
itician in Washington is asking every other 
politician to-nisht. The answers are many 
and at times amusing. "It is public distrust 
with the Democratic party," say the Repub- 
lican members. It is the '* wail of the dis- 
contented masses," say the Democrats, and so 
it goes. 

President Cleveland is a surprised man. 
Hr. Cleveland is not alone by any means in 
this city. There are a great many others in 
the same condition to-night ... It will 
be idle for the Democrats to say that this is 
an ofif year and the election of to^lay means 
little or nothing. It means a great deal to the 
thinking men of the party remaining in Wash- 
ington. They frankly admit that it indicates 
a spirit of unrest that should be taken into ac- 
count by all thinking public men. 

In the opinion of the men who take a promi- 
nent part in the affairs at Washington, who 
are the lawmakers of the land, the election of 
to-day means that the mass of the people are 
discontented with the present condition of af- 
fairs. 

CleTeland*8 Cold Comfort 

President Cleveland attributes the over- 
whelming defeat of the Democratic party 
principally to the failure of the Democratic 
party to act promptly in the Senate on the 
proposition to repeal the purchasing clause of 
the silver law. The fact that a Democratic 
Congress and Executive have made it poesible 
to bring this much desired result about has 
not had time, in the opinion of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, to bring about the expected result 

President Cleveland believes that had the 
Senate acted promptly, without its positively 
idiotio toleration of filibustering methods, and 
passed the repeal bill, the result of the battle 
of the ballots to-day would have been quite 
different In this way Mr. Cleveland gathers 
comfort to himself. 

Disheartened, Disconsolate Dan. 

ItisawfuL That is tbe verdict of every 
Democrat with whom I have talked. Colonel 
Lament, who went over to New York to 
" look after matters," came back to Washing- 
ton this evening on the limited a disheartened 
and disconsolate man. 

We snrely may be pardoned for ex- 
pressing self-satisfaction at the good work 
of The American Protective Tariff 
Leaqux in this campaign. It has been a 
hard and uphill fight,bnt how glorions the 
resnlts t The Members of The League 
may well feel content with the work done 
by their organization, but they mnst not 
regard the work as finished. It has only 
jnst begnn. We most prepare for a long 
fight of three years to come, determined 
to lose not an inch of the ground just 
won, but to gain more from the territory 
of the enemy — the enemy of America and 
of Americans, the Free-Traders; 

Tbe American Economist congratu- 
lates its contemporaries, the press of the 
United States that favors Protection and 
prosperity for America and for Ameri- 



cans, and urges a continuance of its good 
and watchful work. Shake, brothers, 
hake, for 



ECHOES OF OUR CENSUS. 

What Utah People Think of the 
Prospects for Business. 



The Reason • Given for the Cban^e. 



The mines are shut down and the 
farmers cannot find a market for their 
produce. The products of the farm are 
85 per cent, less than in 1892 and no 
steady market for produce of any kind. 
We cannot get money to pay taxes. The 
threat of a reduction in Tariff has been a 
loss of 1100,000 to the fiock masters of 
our county. The prospects for business 
are such as never were seen before in 
Utah. Men are traveling bjr himdreds 
hunting employment, offering to work 
for board. A. C. Shields, Farmer. 

Lincoln, Utah. 

The following conversation was heard 
some time since between S. B., once an 
apostle of Grover Cleveland and his 
Tariff reform, but since granted a pen- 
sion under the act of 1890, the act similar 
to the one vetoed by Grover Cleveland 
during his former Administration, and 
one Dr. Brasher, a leading physician and 
one of the most infiuential politicians in 
the county : 

Sam B. : •* Well, doctor, that Demo- 
cratic taffey you gave the other night 
must be what people call Tariff reform 
taffey. It makes my head swim like a 
duck ^f^g in muddy water. 

Dr. B. : " Tariff reform taffey I You 
infernal drop of creation, how dare you 
mention such a thing about your old- 
time friend. We will give you a double 
dose this fall which will make your ribs 
outgrin your teeth, and make your teeth 
bite your bowels out." 

Sam B. : ** Oh, no, doctor, don't be so 
hard on us poor Government paupers. 
Let me tell you before you begin to try 
your physical course on us Government 
paupers again, you had better roll up the 
legs of your coat and down the sleeves of 
your pantaloons, and put an eye in the 
finger of your nose and poke it clear 
down here (pointing down his throat), 
and you will see what is the matter with 
poor Sam. Sam knows where his bread 
and butter comes from." 



Southern Utah is dependent on sheep, 
cattle and mining industries, with sheep 
in the lead, there being shipped from this 



point annually about 2,000,000 pounds 
of wool. The producers of wool last 
year were advanced on their product 
00 per cent, more than this, while prices 
this year are 40 per cent, under those 
of last. The reduction in price and inac- 
tivity of the market fhre undoubtedly due 
to threatened reduction of Tariff. The 
sale of agricultural implements in South- 
em Utah this year amounts to less than 
50 per cent, of what it was last year. A 
reduction in wages has been made in all 
branches of trade of from 10 to 20 per 
cent. A large number of i)eople with 
whom I have talked, from this and ad 
joining counties, who last year voted for 
Free- Trade are now convinced that they 
made a mistake, and I believe if an elec- 
tion were to take place to-day, this 
county would go solid for Protection. 
. W. J. Kennedy. 
MiLTOBi), Utah, September 19, 1898. 

The Toiee of Termont. 

A reduction of Tariff would close our 
business for a while. We attribute the 
present dull condition of trade, in our 
case, to Tariff agitation and the prospects 
for business are not very encouraging. 
On September 2 we had closed our mills 
indefinitely. A. S. Burbank, 

Taft, Burbank & Mubdock, 
Manufacturers of Woolens. 

Pboctobsville, Vt. 



Weight duty alone will make our busi- 
a losing one. Everything is at a 
standstill in our business and has been so 
since the message of the President. 
C. M. Cone, 
Treas. Hartfobd Woolen Co., Mfrs. 
Habttord, Vt. 

All mills closed, representing 57 sets of 
machinery. Tariff removal will necessi- 
tate a great reduction in wages to compete. 
We attribute the present dull condition of 
trade to Tariff uncertainty as to what 
the Democratic party will do with the 
Tariff. The prospects for business were 
never so discouraging as at present. Un- 
til the South has her revenge they can- 
not brighten. E. W. Morris. 

Secy. Ottaquechbb Woolen Co. 

Habttord, Vt. 

Wilson and West Tirginfa. 

I trade in live stock, mostly sheep, and 
it is almost impossible to sell, although 
I offer sheep cheaper than I ever knew 
them to sell. 

E. C. Henshaw, Stock Dealer. 

Hzggevillb, W. Va. 



Sheep that sold at 8>^ cents last year 
will not sell at 2% cents per pound 
gross. Wool that sold last year at 85 
cents is down to 25 now. 

A. J. Lboo, Farmer. 

Tipton, W. Va. 
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I am in the best position in the county 
for feeling the bnsiness pnlse. The fall- 
ing off in real estate- business since last 
fall is fully 60 per cent. Farm property 
simply has no price, while town property 
is a drug on the market at constantly de- 
creasing prices. Money cannot be bor- 
rowed no matter what interest or security 
is offered. Manufactories are nearly all 
stopped, while railroad employees have 
been reduced in number, time and pay. 
The dullest times we have had in 80 
years. 

E. M. Lewis, Clerk Co. Court. 

MOURDSTILLB, W. Va. 



Should there be a reduction of the 
Tariff, shops and factories would do but 
little work, therefore I could not sell my 
x;oaL The prospect for business is very 
poor ; indeed, should Congress pass a 
Pree-Trade bill, Wilson's own district 
would suffer great damage, although not 
4IS great as some other districts. I attrib- 
ute the dull condition of trade to a Free- 
Trade bill which is now pending in Con- 
gress, with Wilson of our State as Chair- 
man. 

W. E. COLBOBN, Coal Mining. 

Simpson, W. Va. 



The business men are afraid to make a 
move until Congress passes a Free-Trade 
bill or says the McEinley bill is good 
enough. The business men are afraid 
that Congress will pass a Free-Trade bill, 
and it would be detrimental to them ; 
therefore, they are content to shut down 
and watch for the worst to come. There 
is not as much manufacturing done in this 
district as in some other States, although 
Wilson. Chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee, is from this districts 

John W. McCabtnby, 
Operating Miner. 

Simpson, W. Va. 

A rednction of the Tariff would have a 
bad effect upon our business. We attrib- 
ute the present dull condition of trade to 
the platform of the Democratic party 
to repeal the McKinley bill. The pros- 
pects for business are very p6or, and 
everything is very low, including wages. 
There are not half as many hands em- 
ployed in the county as there were one 
year ago. S. C. Grant. 

MoBBiB, W. Va. 



We have two coal mines near our town. 

They worked from 20 to 80 men each. 

They have closed, and will likely stay 

closed if coal is put on the free list. 

Business generally is at a standstill, and 

our town is full of idle men and boys. 

If iron, coal, lumber and wool are put 

on the free list, it is farewell to the 

future development of West Virginia. 

Jlspecially is this so with. coal and wool. 

H. C. Davis. 
SacpsoN, W. Va. 

A reduction of Tariff will be very bad 



for the farmers. We attribute the pres- 
ent dull condition of trade to the change 
of Administration and expectations of a 
reduction of Tariff. The prospects for 
business will be very bad if Congress re- 
duces the Tariff on wool, grain and farm 
products generally. If Congress .will 
promise not to reduce the Tariff for two 
or three years times will revive imme- 
diately. John W. Signs, Farmer. 
Oldfiklds, W. Va. 



I attribute the present dull condition of 
trade to the probability of Free-Trade at 
the hands of the Democratic party. The 
prospects for business are very bad at 
present, and it does not look as though 
they will be any better soon. I know of 
workingmen here. who are working for 
half of what they got a year ago. 

Welch Bibbbe, Cor., Druggist. 

COTTAGEVILLB, W. Va. 

A reduction of Tariff would injure our 
business. We attribute the present dull 
condition of trade to the uncertainty as 
to what the Democrats will do with the 
Tariff. The prospects for business are 
poor, very poor, till the xmcertainty is 
settled by an assurance that the McKin- 
ley bill will not be materially changed. 
This is a farming county, but our farm- 
ing products have gone down 25 per cent., 
at least, in value. 

B. H. Blagg, Cor., Farmer. 

COPEHABT, W. Va. 



We sold only about one-quarter of what 
we sold last year. A reduction of Tariff 
would destroy our market, for we could 
not compete with foreign cheap labor. 
We attribute the present dull condition 
of trade to threats against a Protective 
Tariff and want of confidence in the Ad- 
ministration. There are no prospects for 
business under a Democratic administra- 
tion. R. A. Perry, Grocer. 

FoBT Spbino, W. Va. 

We attribute this dull trade to the 
present Administration. Our prospects 
for business are dull. The timber trade 
in the State is no good. It is from 1^ to 
3 cents less on the foot than it was last 
year. In fact, you cannot get any sale 
for it at all. 

John T. Gaines, Gen'l Mdse. 

Bio Bend, W. Va. 



A reduction of Tariff would be ruinous 
to our business. We attribute the pres- 
ent dull condition of trade to want of 
confidence in the Cleveland Administra- 
tion. There are no prospects whatever 
for business. West Virginia will surely 
be for Protection at our next election. 
M. F. Jordan. 

Milton, W. Va. 

Our county has no factories— a few 
saw mills. The development and pro- 
duction of oil and gas would have been 



tenfold greater if it had not been for the 
pinched starvation times the Democracy 
has brought on us. The condition in 
our county is such that there is one man 
in every fifty who is out of debt and has 
plenty of surplus money, and this one is 
taking every advantage of the oppressed 
condition of the other fifty to buy bar- 
gains, either in land or personal property, 
that is to be sold at half value. These 
moneyed shieks buy this property and 
hold it with the expectation that the lease 
of power given to the Democratic party 
will cease soon and that values will go up 
one-half after their destructive grip has 
been wrenched off the business interests 
of this country, which, I think, will not 
last long, if the people's experience of the 
past continues very much longer. The 
Democrats of our county that are full 
handed laugh in their sleeves and take in 
at half price the hard earnings of the 
poor. Great God ! How long will the 
people of this country allow this to last ? 
Lumber is off in price and there is no de- 
mand for it. We have been furnish- 
ing the B. & O. R. R. 100,000 feet per 
month for the last 15 years, until this 
year, when they will not take a foot. * 
Lambs that brought five cents in 1892 
bring three cents in 1898. Mutton sheep 
that brought four cents in 1892 only bring 
two cents in 1898. Wool is off 10 cents on 
the pound and cattle one cent on the 
pound. F. J. RuLEY & Reo., 

Farmers and Lumber Mfrs. 
Central Station, W. Va., October 5, 1893. 



The prospects for business are very 
poor unless Congress agrees to give the 
McKinley bill a fair trial. If they wiU 
adjourn and let things alone, business in 
West Virginia will be the largest ever 
known. £. M. Grant, 

Morgan Brick Company. 

HOBOANTOWN, W. Va. 



A reduction of Tariff would have a 
very bad effect upon our business. The 
fact of the Free-Trade party being in 
power has caused the present dull condi- 
tion of trade. The prospects for business 
are the poorest for years, and I think we 
will not have any better times until Free- 
Trade is dead. 

E. W. Richards, Farmer. 

Zinnia, W. Va. 



MeClnley's Book. 

The speeches and addresses of William 
McEinley, just published by Appleton, 
comprising the complete public utter- 
ances of the champion of Protection, will 
be sent to any address for two dollars. 
As a premium to our subscribers, the 
American Economist for one year and 
this admirable volume will be ftirnished 
for three dollars and twenty-five cents, 
postage free. Orders should be addressed 
to The American Protective Tariff 
League, 185 West Twenty-third street. 
New York. 
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With the Tariff issue settled and re- 
duced to a Free-Trade basis, the in- 
dustries of the United States, already 
established, might again resnme work. 
We might have to mannfactnre becanse 
we have the investment on onr hands, 
bat farewell to the prosperity of the 
American workman ; farewell to the 



stability of American labor ; farewell to 
the prosperous conminnities which pros- 
pered becanse of the presence of the pros- 
perous workman ; farewell to the growth 
of our manufactures and to the inaugura- 
tion of new enterprises in the United 
States. The way would be opened to long 
disastrous strikes by discontented labor. 
Capital would avoid enterprises where its 
profits depend upon the stability of labor, 
and in the end 4abor and capital would 
both suffer. 



Labor and Free-Trade. 



"Under our form of government the 
value of labor as an dement of national 
prosperity should be distinctly recognized, 
and the welfare of the laboring men 
should be regarded as especially entitled 
to legislative care." 

These are the words of Qrover Cleve- 
land, penned at the Executive Mansion 
April 22, 1886, in a message to the Senate 
and House of Representatives on the ar- 
bitration of labor disputes. This was a 
proper subject for the Chief Executive of 
the nation to deal with, and his . senti- 
ments, as expressed, were proper. But 
what was his meaning ? Have his actions 
proved the honest intent of his words? 
Or were these words, like so many others 
that he has uttered, but mere catch-pen- 
nies, mere bids for debauching the fran- 
chise " at the people's expense.'* Let us 
see. 

We now have before us the fear of 
Free-Trade, The Democratic Adminis- 
tration proposes to "reform"— save the 
mark— the Tariff that protects labor. 
" The welfare of the laboring man should 
be regarded," said Mr. Cleveland. What 
is his regard for it ? He now has a com 
mittee at work on this Tariff reform, a 
committee composed of men who do not 
know one industry from another, a spade 
from a shovel, who do not even live in 
manufacturing districts. President Cleve- 
land has put " the welfare of the laboring 
man " in such hands as these, and what 
can labor expect ? All that he cares for, 
and the Free-Trade bosses care for, is to 
get cheap foreign luxuries from Europe 
and wear foreign made clothes. They 
don't care for American goods or clothes 
made by American labor. 

How will these changes in the Tariff 
affect labor ? If the Democratic Admin- 
istration adheres to its platform upon 
which it was elected to office, it will put 
a revenue tax upon coffee, tea and sugar. 
These are three articles of daily use in 
every household. It means an increase 
of nearly ten cents per pound in the price 
of coffee, fifteen cents more per pound to 
pay for tea, and an increase of from one 
to two cents per pound in the price of 
sugar. Besides this the internal revenue 
tax on beer is to be doubled, so that the 
workingman will have to pay more 
money for his beer or else get less beer 
for his money. But what increased taxes 



are there to be on the bosses? Thei^ 
champagne and other foreign wines will 
pay 25 per cent, less duty than formerly, 
and their foreign clothes will cost them 
from 25 to 65 per cent. less. The work- 
ingman will make this up by paying 
more for his tea, sugar, coffee and beer. 



Beware of Tricksters. 



A gentleman who perhai>s has larger 
experience than any one we know, in fur- 
nishing syndicate matter for newspapers, 
makes the assertion that a great many 
Republican papers will use Free-Trade 
xnatter in their columns, while no 
Democratic papers will use any matter 
that in any way is favorable to the cause 
of Protection. 

This appears rather a strong statement 
to make, but we are constrained to give 
it credence, knowing the source from 
which it comes. It appears strange that 
any Republican paper, which favors Pro- 
tection to American labor and to Ameri- 
can Industries, should do such a thing as 
is here indicated. We cannot believe 
that it is done intentionsdly, because it is 
distinctly the policy of the Republican 
party to favor Protection, and the Re- 
publican party is represented throughout 
the country by the Republican prees. 

We are more inclined to the belief 
that if the Republican press be guilty 
of the charge made against it that it is 
due rather to an oversight and to care- 
lessness on the part of those who selected 
the syndicate matter that should be used; 
that it is not in all cases selected by re- 
sponsible persons on the editorial staff, 
and that the proofs of such syndicate 
matter are rather carelessly glanced at 
than carefully read ; that the Free- 
Trade compilers of this Free-Trade mat- 
ter, with the express intent, perhaps, of 
catching some Republican editor who is 
overwhelmed with work, and hence cot 
overcaref ul in reading Free-Trade syndi- 
cate matter, prepare it in the tricky man- 
ner that characterizes every action and 
movement of a Free-Trader in his deeire 
to deceive the people as to the actual, 
real and true workings of Free-Trade 
and its ultimate results. Republican 
editors must guard against such trick- 
sters. 

At a great Free-Trade store in New 
York City, Macy's, it is customary at this 
season of the year, owing to a pressure of 
business, to require extra hands in order 
to accelerate the fall and holiday trade. 
This year, however, it has not been found 
necessary to take on any extra hands. 
But it has been found necessary to dis- 
charge 60 of the regular saleswomen, who 
were laid off last week. The reason as- 
signed for doing this is "lack of busi- 
ness." This is not an isolated case, but 
from the character of the establishment, 
its history and its previous prosperity, it 
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fitly epitoioizes the present position of 
business. 



At Dayton, Ohio, there is, unfortn 
nately, reason enoagh to remember the 
existence of the Sonp Honse Administra- 
tion. The Dayton Evening Herald made 
inquiries from only 87 of its hundreds of 
business enterprises, and found that 
where 7,004 hands were employed last 
year there was work now for only 8,242 
hands. With 4,662 people finding no 
employment from among only 87 fac- 
tories, we can readily imagine that busi- 
ness has not been booming in Dayton and 
that the good people there ''want a 
change." 

The Danger of Free-Trade 



One of the beet-posted men on the 
TarifiP question, as well as one of the most 
representative leaders in industrial ac- 
tivity, is Cornelius N. Bliss of New York, 
the President of The American Pro- 
TBcnvE Tariff League. In an inter- 
view in the Mail and Express, November 
2, Mr. Bliss said : 

'* Protection is, as it has been for years, 
the comer stone of every Republican 
platform, and never was there a time 
when the wage earners had greater 
reason to look with favor on Protection 
than now, when the mere threat of Free- 
Trade has closed a majority of the mills 
of the country and almost cut the Amer- 
ican weekly pay roll in two. The Repub- 
lican party to-day is as sound and as 
imanimous on that question as ever in its 
history. That, I believe, no one doubts. 

** We face a menace far more serious, 
in my opinion, than the silver law in the 
possible action of this Congress on the 
Tariff. Not a single industry in this 
country can escape it. Look over the 
periods of Tariff discussion in Congress 
and you will find that they have also been 
periods of business depression, if not of 
disaster. Congress will be debating pro- 
posed duties practically all winter, and 
capital will naturally await its settlement 
before it invests. 

'* It is not pleasant to dwell on the real 
facts of the depression that has existed 
ever since it became certain that Demo- 
cratic policies were to guide the nation. 
Those who know them understand that 
mills and factories were closed not 
because of the silver law, but in order to 
prevent overproduction and an idle winter 
for the working people. If they have to 
be idle it is best that they should be in 
summer rather than winter. The trade 
situation is not improving materially, 
though, and it is not likely to do so while 
this Congress is meddling with the Tariff. 

** A rearrangement of the Tariff on a 
Free-Trade basis, such as Democrats pro- 
pose, means merely a revision of our 
wages scale on a European basis. You 
cannot get away from that fact, however 
reluctant one is, as I am, to accept it. 



Say what you will of this or that sched. 
ule of the McKinley law, the truth is that 
it gave impetus to every American in- 
dustry, confidence to home capital and 
generous wages to working people. That 
was its purpose, and that it accomplished. 
Thousands of idle or half -paid working- 
men to-day can look back to the years of 
1891 and 1892 with keener appreciation of 
the good times that then prevailed than 
they now have." 



Sowing Bad Seed. 



Theoretical Farmer Morton, who is 
plowing and plodding along in the De- 
partment of Agriculture, has been stirred 
up by the recent remarks of the Amer- 
ican Ecx)NOMi8T. For his sake we are 
sorry that we drew attention to his 
silence, since he told the farmers, upon 
his assumption of office, that he was go- 
ing to teach them what they wanted, be- 
cause he has since been making foolish 
remarks. Perhaps he was annoyed at the 
reports made by farmers to the American 
Economist, showing how much less 
money they were getting for their prod- 
ucts this year, as compared with prices 
ruling under a Protective administra- 
tion, and showing how gloomy their 
prospects are, and how they had had 
enough of Free-Trade administration. 

In an address to the Congress of Agri- 
culture at Chicago, Mr. Morton, when 
speaking of the low prices that farmers 
had been getting for their. grain, asks: 
'* Is it because their natural world mar- 
ket is shut off from them by law ? " 

Mr. Morton has had ample time, dur- 
ing his six months incumbency of office, 
to get over this old time and well worn 
theory of the "world's markets.." He 
need only refer to a report of his own de' 
partment, published this year, on the 
"Production and Distribution of the 
Principal Agricultural Products of the 
World," and there he will find, on page 
12, the following remarks, which we re- 
produce for the benefit of the Secretary 
of Agriculture, who apparently knows 
nothing whatever of the subject that is 
under his supervision. Mr. Morton read 
this: 

Insular and factory-studded Great Britain, 
with its small area and its teeming population, 
and populous little Belgium, practically fur- 
nish the market for which the wheat-growers 
of the world are striving in competition. Ex- 
cluding these two countries Europe is practi- 
cally self supporting, the excess in the Eastern 
countries being sufficient to meet the deficien- 
cies in the Western nationr. To supply the 
small amount required to meet the European 
deficiency, the fields of America, India and 
Australasia are principally relied upon, and 
the sharp competition between the agricultur- 
ists of the rivals for the possession of this 
** world^s market " results in furnishing a cheap 
food supply for the artisans of the manufactur- 
ing nations. 

Secretary Morton would do well to read 
up and study the subject of agriculture 



before he again makes himself ridiculous 
in the presence of a Congress of practical 
and experienced agriculturists who are 
gathered together from every comer of 
the globe. 

Referring to our recent industrial 
census the Home Market Btdletin of Bos- 
ton says : Of course such a loss of wages 
is a tremendous impairment of the pur- 
chasing power of the people. Men who 
don't work cannot buy. Thus the mer- 
chant, the local mechanic, the teacher, in 
short, everybody in the community suf- 
fers, sooner or later, and all this because 
a party has been brought into power 
whose declared policy impairs the con- 
fidence and imperils the business of the 
people. 

The Tan Alen Incident 



President Cleveland recommended the 
appointment of J. J. Van Alen as Min- 
ister to Italy on October 5. This was 
confirmed October 20. Before the Pres- 
ident made this appointment it was thor- 
oughly and generally understood that 
Van Alen had bought the appointment 
by a payment of $50,000, said to have been 
made to Mr. Cleveland's former Secre- 
tary of the Navy, Mr. Whitney. After it 
became impossible to hope to keep the 
scandal from the public, Messrs. White 
and Gilder, two notorious Free-Traders 
and professed warm personal friends of 
the President, tried to raise $50,000 with 
which to buy off Van Alen, but, as stated 
by the Sun, Van Alen had bought his of- 
fice and proposed to have it. So the 
scheme for refunding him the money fell 
through, and, as stated above, the bargain 
has been consummated. 

This transaction of old '* Greed and 
Selfishness'* in its open sale of a high 
office for money is the most shameless 
affair in our history since the time of 
Benedict Arnold. It is probably no more 
corrupt than the pa3rment of $60,000 by 
the agent of the North German Lloyd's, 
which, as readers of ihe American 
Ecx)NOMisT will remember, was so widely 
commented on shortly after Mr. Cleve- 
land's election in 1884. But as the pay- 
ment to the^foreign steamer line was not 
so open, the shame was not so public. 

la this connection it is of value to re- 
member that on the night of November 
1, 1892, the ** Business Democrats" met 
Mr. Cleveland, then a candidate, at the 
Lienox Lyceum, and that Mr. Cleveland 
said to them : *' We daily hear predictions 
of Republican success based upon the 
ability of that party to purchase the 
votes of the people. A little reflection, it 
seems to me, cannot fail to arouse the 
American conscience to the wickedness as 
well as the peril of a debauched suf- 
frage 1 1" This debauchery of the suffrage 
was laid by this canting hypocrite to 
Protection, he saying: "The forces be- 
hind it are greed and selfishness, willing 
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to prostitute the saffragee of the people to 
pecuniary gain." 

At that time Mr. Cleveland was virtu- 
ally in full enjoyment of Mr. Van Alen*s 
$50,000. 

Yellow Fever Sufferers. 

In the American Economist, Nov. 8, 
we acknowledged the receipt of seventy- 
five ($76) dollars for the yellow fever suf- 
ferers at Brunswick, Georgia. This was 
promptly forwarded to our representa- 
tive at Brunswick, Dr. A. R. Booth, and 
has been properly acknowledged. In a 
letter regarding the condition of the sick 
at Brunswick, under date of Nov. 8, Dr. 
Booth says : 

From the reports of the epidemic here, you 
wiU see that on the Ist instant there were re- 
ported hut three cases. On the 2d eleven 
cases ; while to day twenty-four new cases 
were found 1 Personally, I fear the action of 
the Relief Committee was rather precipitate, 
and they will yet be forced to Issue an appeal 
for aid. So if any of our friends are desirous 
of sending amounts for the sick, I can assure 
you 1 can find individual cases where great 
good can be done, and that, too, among the 
class who are ashamed to become the objects 
of the general relief. 

Owing to the present condition, The 
American Pbotective Tariff League 
will be pleased to receive additional sub- 
scriptions from friends, and checks for 
the same may be made iNiyable and ad 
dressed to Cornelius N. Bliss, President 
A. P. T. L., 185 West Twenty-third 
street. New York. Acknowledgments 
will be made through the columns of the 
American Economist. 



No Change in the Tariff. 

We, the undersigned, employed by the 
Planet Mills of Brooklyn, N. Y., strongly pe- 
tition you that no changes be made in Schedule 
J. of the Tariff, more particularly that sec- 
tion relating to duty upon jute yam. As 
large amounts of foreign yam are now im- 
ported, it shows that the existing duty is none 
too high, and any reduction will surely cause 
a reduction in our wages. Therefore we, with 
those interested in our labor and succe^i, most 
eamestiy petition.yon to consider our interests 
and grant our petition. 

The foregoing petition bears the signa- 
tures of 500 employees of the Planet Mills 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and of about 2,500 
other people living in the vicinity who 
are more or less directly affected by the 
earnings of these workers and by the 
prosperity of these mills. The same con- 
dition exists everywhere. Let Congress 
be petitioned by the wage earners of all 
factories. Let them insist upon a return 
to prosperity such as the country had last 
year. Acknowledge that your votes were 
injudiciously given last year, and de- 
mand another chance. Pulverize Free- 
Trade ; fight it to the death. Insist upon 
Protection. 



It now looks as if the hard swearing 
nndervaluing importers who furnish the 



ultimate beliefs to **the best thought" of 
New York City would not derive so much 
advantage from their expenditures as 
they had hoped. 



The Fear of Free-Trade. 



Jtist sixty years ago a similar condition 
of business and labor was experienced as 
now. To quote D. G. Harriman : '*In 
1888 the enemies of Protection led by the 
Democratic party rallied their forces and 
Again secured control of Congress through 
a disgraceful compromise with Southern 
nullifiers. Protection was abandoned; 
the Protective Tariff acts of 1824 and 
1828 were repealed and duties too low to 
afford any real Protection to home in- 
dustries were established by that Con- 
gress. The Tariff act of 1888 was in- 
tended as a compromise and conciliatory 
measure. The South was on the verge of 
open rebellion, so determined were they 
not to submit to the Protective system. 
. . . The reductions allowed were 
soon found to afford ' insufficient Protec- 
tion,' which is practically no Protection. 
Industry and trade soon declined and 
again foreign goods poured like an inun- 
dation into our markets. Financial de- 
pression followed ; assignments and bank- 
ruptcies resulted everywhere ; manufact- 
urers suspended operations and business 
grew worse and worse." 

Compare that condition of sixty years 
ago with the present time. Then the 
Free-Trade party was in control of our 
national affairs; now the Free-Trade 
party is in control. Is it not time that 
there was a change again? We cannot 
remove national-Ksontrol from the grasp 
of Free-Trade for three years to come, 
but we can begin to undo the work of 
last year, and that is our plain duty now. 

Only a few years ago the Free-Trade 
party was '-in control of the House of 
Representatives in Congress, and then 
the same Southern fingers itched to de- 
stroy the prosperity of the country. 
Bead what the New York Sun had to say 
to workingmen when the Mills Tariff bill 
was before the country. Here it is : 

Last year dieap foreign labor was im- 
ported into the United States to the value of 
$002,819,768. This was a great wrong to 
American labor. German women, with as 
many as six children, saw wood In its streets 
for 15 cents a day. May a merciful Gtod sink 
the United States ten thousand feet under the 
sea before the hideous spectacle shall become 
an incident of our ciWlation I ... Of all 
the workmen in the glass works of Italy, only 
the skilled blowers reoeire as high as a dollar 
a day, and laborers on farms, hoeing or mak- 
ing hay, from 15 to 18 cents a day, working 
from sun to sun. Gkxi save America from 
such wages I . . . The Mills bill to reduce 
the Tariff is the first step to one room for an 
American family. Fight It without delay, 
and fight it to its death ; and then make your 
Tariff so Protective as to shut out cheap for- 
eign labor in the form of mantifactured 
goods. 

What was true of the Mills Tariff bill 



is even more true to-day. Then the Free 
Trade party only controlled the House of 
Congress. Now it controls Congress in 
its entirety, with a Free-Trade President 
driving at the back of it. ** Fight it 
without delay, and fight it to its death." 



The Work of The Leagae 

Results of the election in every section 
are most encouraging to the cause of Pro- 
tection and also to the efforts of The 
American PROTBcrivE Tariff Lbaque. 
There has been much said during the last 
few months on the necessity of thorough 
organization, and, while some have only 
been talking upon this subject , The Tariff 
League has been putting into practice 
its own ideas and those expressed by oth- 
ers. We are glad to announce that the 
State officers of The League have been 
increased in effectiveness ; our list of Of- 
ficial Correspondents is much larger, 
numbering now between three and four 
thousand, and the number of newspapers 
identified with the Protection work has 
increased phenomenally. Perhaps the 
most encouraging fact which can be pre- 
sented to the friends of Protection is that 
the press of the country, both metropoli- 
tan, city and weekly, are not only giving 
much but the most enthusiastic support 
to the Protective policy. We have on 
record 82 newspapers which have changed 
from Independent and Independent Dem- 
ocratic Free-Trade advocacy to the Pro- 
tective policy. This is a gain for the 
cause of Protection that has not been 
seen in many Presidential elections, to 
say nothing of off years. 

The Tariff League began its work in 
favor of the Congressional camiyaigns of 
next year on October 21, and its efforts 
will not be relaxed until the first Tuesday 
after the first Monday of November, 1894, 
when a Protection Congress, we trust, 
will be returned by the voters of this 
country. From then on our work will 
continue till we again see the Adminis- 
tration of the country in the hands of 
both a President and a Congress that 
favor Protection. We have the courage, 
the patience, the perseverance and the 
systematic effort ; and we trust that our 
friends throughout the country will not 
see us want for proper co-operation and 
financial aid that will render our efforts 
effective. We welcome the co-operation 
of every patriotic citizen, and no matter 
how smaU the contribution, if each does 
his duty and helps, in so far as he is able, 
the result will restore and renew Amer- 
ican Lidustrial Prosperity. 



If we are going to have Free-Trade we 
must have cheap labor. Mr. CleveJand 
has penetration enough to understand 
this, nence his indisposition to have the 
Geary law enforced. 



The Crompton Loom Works, Worces- 
ter, Mass., have received the highest 
honors at the World's Fair, having beeu 
awarded three medals and three di- 
plon 
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The Iron and Steel Industries. 



JLn Open I<etier to ibe Ways and means 
Committee* 



Chicago, October 2, 1898. 
Hon, William L, Wilson, Chairman 
Ways and Means Committee, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D, C, 
Deab Sib : When I had the honor of 
4ippearmg before your Committee and ad- 
dressing yon on the snbject of the Tariff 
as related to the iron and steel indnstries, 
questions were put to me which I could 
only answer approximately from mem- 
ory. Having now looked up the statistics 
that I compiled early in 1888 and which 
I had in mind when answering the ques- 
tions referred to, and believing that it 
will interest you and the members of 
your Committee to receive the specific 
iitatements, I beg to submit the following 
figures which are taken from memoranda 
and letters in my possession : 

Comparative wages paid in Connells- 
ville coal region, Pennsylvania, and in the 
coal mines of Lanarkshire, Scotland— 
Scotch rates being reduced to American 
currency, years 1887-1888. 



Miners, per day. ... 

Dnvers, per day .... 

Blacksmltha, per 

day 



Oonnelisville. Lanarkshire. 



ei.05to$&19 
1.90 to 2J90 

2.60 



ei.06 to eue 

0.06 



Comparative wagee paid in United States 
imd Lanarkshire (Scotland) coal mines : 



If iners, paid by the ton, aver- 
age earnings per day 

finfflneers 

'Trackmen, timbermen, road- 
men, &o 

Drivers 



5 



$2je8 

(2.f0 
< to 
(3.60 
(1.80 
{ to 
(2.26 

1.6U 



iii 



$8.12 
(2.00 

\ *o 
2.60 
(2.00 

\ *o 
(2.60 

3.00 



1886. 



$1.00 

0.00 

1.03 
to 
100 
0.48 
■( to 
0.01 



Railroad 
labor. 



liOcomotire 
englneeis, 
passenger.. 

Locomotive 
engineers, 
freight 

Switchmen... 

Section fore- 
men 

S e o t i o n 
hands 

Blacksmiths. 
Boilermakers 

Helpen 

Apprentices. 
Painters 



Chioago. 



$146 per month. 



$126 per month 
$70 per month. 



per 



$46 to $66 

month... 
$1.10toSlJK6per 

day 

$0 2rH per hour. 
$2.75 per day.... 
$1.86 per day... 
$1.00 per day.... 
$iM per day... . 



Scotland. 



$36 to $51. 



$32 to $18. 
$i2.06 to $28.84. 



$d8to$36. 
$0.69 to $0.76. 

90A(H to $o.mi. 

$3.81 to $1.81. 

$1.58. 
$0.20. 
$L18 to $1 21. 



Mr. J. S. Jeans, secretary of the Brit- 
ish Iron & Steel Institute, in his book on 
" Railway Problems" confirms the above 
figures, for he says that in Belgium, 



Germany, Switzerland and France the 
eamiiigs of the different grades of rail- 
road labor vary from about $14 to $88 
per month, a great majority being less 
than $20. 



Blast furnace labor. 



Top fillers •... 
Bottom fillers. 
Cinder loaders 
Blast engineer 

General labor. 



i 


•Is 

< 


k 


$2.40 


$1.18 


$1.71 


2.10 


1 18 


1.10 


1 68 


.86 


l.iO 


8.8S 


1.00 


1.37 
( .81 


1.68 


.77 


^ to 
.07 



^•9 

bo 



So 



$1.00 
.07 



.67 
to 
.60 



The rates named above refer to the 
years 1887-*88. 

Inquiry shows that the rates paid for 
railroad labor on lines running into Chi- 
cago at the present time do not vary ma- 
terially from the rates given herein. I 
am not informed as to what changes in 
wages may have been made abroad. ■ 

In steel plants I have the figures for 
1888, covering a converting mill and rail 
mill at ShefELeld, England. The compara- 
tive rates that I give are based upon an 
average run at the works of my company 
in Chicago in 1892. The English rates are 
for a day of ten hours, the Chicago rates 
are mostly for a day of eight hours. 

Converting Mill, 



Ladlemen, per day 

Pitmen* per day 

Runners, per day 

Iron oapoias, per day 

Iron stookers, per day 

Locomotive engineers, per 

day. 

Common labor, per hour. 



Chicago. 8hefBe]d, 



$6.68 
766 
4.40 

4.00 

8.00 
.16 



$3.43 
L04 
1.46 
3.01 
1.46 

L04 
.11 



Rail MiU, 



Chicago. Sheffield. 



Heaters, per day 

Helpers, per day 

Leyermen, per day 

Cold stralghteners, per day.. 

Helpers, per day 

Ctaffgor, per day.. 

Dnilers, per day 

Table engineer, per day 



$6.66 
4.48 
6.68 
6.10 
8.40 
1.75 
4.88 
8J26 



$2.01 
1.04 
1.04 
104 
1.21 
1.21 
146 
2.48 



Referring to the point that I raised, 
that the cost of transportation— owing to 
the rates of wages paid upon our rail- 
roads and lakes, and owing to the dis- 
tances from which the raw materials 
have to be brought together — raised our 
cost and necessitated adequate Protec- 
tion, I find that Mr. J. S. Jeans, in his 
book entitled *' Steel : Its History, Manu- 
facture and Uses,'* shows that in eight 
different iron and steel manufacturing 
localities in Great Britain, at which five- 
sixths of all the iron and steel in Great 
Britain are manufactured, the approxi- 
mate cost of conveying the raw materials 
required for making one ton of pig iron 
varied from a minimum of $1.22 to a 



maximum of $8.89 per ton of pig iron 
manufactured. 

In our case the assembling of the same 
raw materials on cars in our mill yard 
costs us not less thanV.Sl per ton of pig 
iron, amounting as you will see, to 49 per 
cent, more than the highest cost in Great 
Britain, or to 878 per cent, more than the 
lowest, an amount that I believe you will 
readily admit is a very serious factor in 
the cost of manufacture. 

Trusting that you may find the forego- 
ing figures of interest, and worthy of 
the consideration of your committee, I 
remain, yours truly, 

(Signed). W. R. STiRLma, 

First Vice-President Illinois Steel 
Company. 



THE DRY GOODS ECONOMIST. 



This Free-Trade Paper that Favors For- 
eigners Gets Into an Argument 
And Is Knocked Out rtrsl Bound. 



One of the most ardent advocates of 
Free-Trade is the Dry Goods Economist, 
a paper supiK)rted mostly by Americans, 
yet published in the interest of foreigners. 
The following correspondence explains 
itself, but we have not heard of its publi- 
cation in the Dry Goods Economist by 
Mr. Charles T. Root : 

[COPf.] 

78 AND 80 Walkbb St., New York, ) 
October Idth, 1898. f 

Mb. John 8. Emebt, Dee Moines, la. : 

Deab Sib —Your favor of the 6th is at 
hand, I see that you return to the charge, 
urging us to try and undo what we did last 
fall, quite unmindful of the fact that the 
change for which we voted last year has only 
just begun, and that untU the change is made 
and we see how it operates, it would be the 
height of unwisdom to return to the old meth- 
ods of recklessness and extravagance. Hap- 
pening to receive a somewhat similar letter 
from a New England subscriber, I venture to 
indose copies of bis letter and my reply, as be- 
ing in some degree at least an answer to your 
communication. Yours very truly, 

Chablbs T. Root. 

The Voice of New Bngland. 

[COPY.] 

HoLTOKx, Mass.. October 9, 1898. 
To **Dbt Goods Scoromist,^ 78 and 80 
Walker street, New York : 

Oxntlbmbn.— We do not know why you al- 
ways favor the .importer over the manufact- 
urer. Business was first class during the last 
Republican Administration; now it is almost 
dead. Why do jon still champi<m the Demo- 
cratic cause f The McKinley Tariff bill was 
and is a good measure for the common or 
working people. The mills in this city are 
either shut down or running half time with a 
10 per cent, reduction. How do you aocount 
for it? 

When the wheel is running first rate would 
you shut it down to examine it, afraid some- 
thing might happen to it a year or two from 
now! 

I Would like an answer to these questions If 
you can spars the time. If they are not worthy 
to be answered in the Economist, please write 
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to me and I aball be ever so much obliged to 
you. Req>ectfull7 youn, R. Nugent. 

Root, HoiT, or Ble. 

In the following it woold seem as if Mr. 
Root were familiar with other than dry 
goods: 

[COPT.] 

New York, October 12. 1898. 
R. Nugent, Esq., Holyoke, MasB. : 

Dear Sir.— Your fayor of the 9th is at 
hand, and while we have little time for dis- 
cussion with our friends by correspondence, I 
will giye you some of our beliefs in a nutshell. 
Tou start out by saying that you do not know 
why we always favor the importer over the 
manufacturer. We do not know either, be- 
cause we haye never done such a thing and 
never expect to. We probably differ from 
you a little as to what is best for the home 
manufacturer— |hat is all. The party until re- 
cently in power believed in the use of stimu- 
lants, which have kept the country in a finan- 
cial debauch for many years, but notably since 
1890, when the two McEInley acts and the 
Sherman silver bUl were passed. The vicious 
effects of this spree are now upon us, and it 
seems that you and such voters as agree with 
your ideas cry out against any effort to sober 
the patient up. and iosist that he continue to 
be freely supplied with liquor. The sobering 
up process is not pleasant. The patient some- 
times has the shakes and a headache, and a 
bad taste in his mouth, and many a man lack- 
ing the moral courage to go through this ex- 
perience has gone on drinkiujc himself into the 
jim-jams and general ruio. I am not a Dem- 
ocrat, but I believe the time has come for 
Uncle Sam to sober up. You cannot sow the 
wind without reaping the whirlwind, nor can 
we have such national extravagance, pension 
stealing, class legislation and threats of cur- 
rency debasement as have characterized the 
last three years, without the shakes and 
the headache while we are getting the poison 
out of our systeuL Of course the present de" 
pres«ion is much worse than it need have 
been by reason of the course of those Repub- 
lican gentlemen in the Senate who have de- 
layed now for over a month the repeal of the 
Sherman silver purchasing act, without which 
it seems as though confidence could not be 
restored. But In any caee the disturbance 
had to come before convalescence, and the 
sooner we have It and get through with it the 
better. After we have paraed this point, 
then if Uncle Sam can be kept out of the 
hands of the school of politicians who be- 
lieve that national health can only be pro- 
duced and maintained by the constant and 
unlimited use of financial and commercial 
stimulants, you and we would find our- 
selves on solid ground and doing a safe, satis- 
factory and profitable business. 1 can, of 
course, only touch on the subject in a letter. 
In such a brief statement there will doubt len 
be found many points about which you could 
raise an argument, but in my belief there is 
nothing in the above which cannot be as fully 
substantiated by the facts in the present 
course of affairs as is possible in handling any 
question of political economy. 

Very truly yours, Charles T. Root. 

♦< The Sobering Up Proceae.'' 

Here Mr. John S. Emery roots "the 
shakes and the headache" out of the pa- 
tient, '' but in any case the disturbance 
had to come before conralescence," 
thongh we tmst that, after reading this, 



the patient won't have '* a bad taste in 
his mouth." 

[COPY.] 

Harris Emery Company, 
department bouse, 
seventh and walnut streets, 
Des Moines, Iowa, Oct. 18, 1898. 

Charles T. Root, Esq., New York: 

Dear Sir.— Your reply to the two letters 
at hand. 1st. I would say that 61 per cent, of 
the readers of the Economist would arrive at 
the same conclusion as your correspondent 
from Holyoke, by your advocacy of the * 'Freer 
Trade" of the Cleveland wing of Democracy— 
say nothing of the out-and-out Free-Trade of 
the Watterson school. If *• Freer Trade" does 
not mean more goods imported and less manu- 
factured here, what does it mean f And as to 
the pressure on your time to answer corre- 
spondence, I would say that the wholesaler, the 
retailer and the manufacturer, together with 
the workiogmao, heive abundance of time now 
to discuss (as well as cuss) these questioos of 
great interest to the people of the United 
States. The next assertion you make is, that 
this.country has been on a financial debauch for 
many years. By this you mean that prices 
have been stimulated, ond there has been over- 
trading. This I deny. Please name 6 to 12 
articles :* 1st, in dry goods; 2d, in iron; 8d, in 
groceries; 4th, in farm produce, that were 
higher in price in 1891-^ than the prices of 
1884 to *88, or even prices of 1860. I would 
like to see the list. I mean either manufactured 
or raw material. 

You know that there was nothing stimulated 
but the wages of workingmen and some few 
articles of farm produce, and that along the 
Eastern coasts and the Canada border. The 
condition of the business of this country, prior 
to the election of Cleveland, will not in any 
way carry out your comparison of a drunkard, 
jim- jams, etc. You say you are not a Demo- 
crat. What are you ? You certainly cannot 
be a Republican. • You certainly are willing 
to try the exceedingly doubtful experiments 
of the Democrats. We will not say anything 
about class legislation, pension stealing. &c., 
(I am one that is exceedingly liberal to the old 
veteran), but as to ctunrency debasements— 
who is responsible for this currency legisla- 
tion and the Shermsn law f The Democrats 
wanted free silver, and the Sherman law was 
the best the Republicans could get at 
that time. Suppose you carry out the Demo 
cratic national currency plank with your wild, 
cat banks, and where would that send you f 
But you say you are not a Democrat. What 
are you f If it had nojt been for the Democrats 
last winter the Sherman law would have been 
repealed. Not a Democrat vot<rd for the Sher- 
man bill to repeal the law — which is almost 
word for word with the Vcorhees bill. The 
Republican Senators who are blocking legisla- 
tion ore the outgrowth of the Populist move- 
ment which are Democrats in kheep^s clothing, 
which in the North helped to elect Cleveland. 

I think, my friend, your remedy ie woree 
than the dieiase. You purpose to tear up 
root and branch the economic system of thk 
country, which has been building up for SO 
years, and substitute what f Democratic 
theories—nothiog but theories. Your solid 
and safe ground is : First, the destruction of 
the present economic system of Protection by 
giving the country ** Freer Trade," that means 
50 per cent, more goods imported, and that 
many less good^ made here, or it means the re- 
duction of wages to at least half what work- 
ingmen got in 1892— and what does that mean ? 



It means the destruction of the independent 
manhood of the wage worker of this country, 
the cutting down of the consumption of the 
volume of manufactured goods in this country 
25 per cent, and that means 25 per cent, less 
volume of wholesale and retail businesi 
throughout this country. Your experiment 
has produced ** the present depression that it 
much worse than it need have been.^' 

You say in your letter to me that **the 
change for which we voted last year has only 
ju»t begun, and that until the change is made 
and we see how it operates^ it would be the 
height of unwisdom to return to old methods 
of recklessness and extravagance. ** 

You admit that this change is to be experi- 
mental— ** toe sea how it will operate.'^ 
Havent we seen f Haven't the merchant, the 
manufacturer and the workman lost hundred? 
of millions in the last seven or eight months s 
You admit this is only the conunencement 
(which I really believe), and unless there i» 
such a rebuke at the polls this fall and next 
your experiment will cripple the trade and in- 
dustries of this country, so that it will take 
ten years to recover. Your ** Solid Oround " 
means the business and economic condition 
of England and Germany. The working and 
agricultural classes starving and in a pauper- 
ized condition— that is now the result of SO 
years Free-Trade in those countries, especially 
in England. What we want is the greatest pros- 
perity for the farmer and wage worker ; only 
that condition will give us the largest con- 
sumption of manufactured goods. The solu- 
tion of the silver problem is in the building up 
our home market ; make every thing that can 
be made in this country, don^ import any- 
thing or grow anything that can be made in 
this country, compel Europe to buy our sur- 
plus grain and provisions, pile up the balance 
of trade against them and in favor of this 
country. Drain the gold from Europe here, 
and then our English friends will join us in a 
bimetallic system of gold and silver, and Jono- 
thon and his children will be happy, whether 
John Bull is or not. I think. Mr. Root^ your 
remedy is far woree than the diaeaee^ and if 
you don't kill the patient and have him dead 
and buried before 1897, we may be able to bury 
•« Freer Trade ^ so deep that it will take a gen- 
eration to resurrect it, which is my earnest 
prayer. We will take all the stimulonte that 
Protection will give us, America far Ameri- 
cans, that is so far as to give us our home 
markets for everything that we can make or 
grow and leave it to the friends of Protection 
(not its enemies) to make such changes and re- 
ductions in our Tariff laws as will best serve 
these, our home interests. If the European 
manufacturers don't like this let them move 
their plants to America. I think if this status 
of business depression continues and the Dry 
Qooda Econom^et subscription is cut down 
83^ per cent., you will also begin to inquire 
** Where are we at," or has your business t)een 
debauched and stimulated, too, and need cut- 
ting down f Yours respectfully, 

John B. Emebt 

P. S.— Please read the speech of the *' Grand 
Old Man" (Sherman) in the Senate October 17 
and compare with the other side. It will do 
any Democrat good (that is, if he is a good 
Democrat). I don't wonder that you dont 
like to be classed with that crowd. ** Come 
over and help us.'^ 

What are yon, Mr. Boot, anyway? Are 
yon one of those abominations of the 
Lord— a Mngwnmp? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

In this department of the American Econo- 
mist we hope to find room for all communioa- 
tione. A free dlsouselon and interchanffe of 
yiew9 among .the members, secretaries, corre- 
f poodents, and friends of Thi American Pro- 
TCCTiTB Tarift Lsague Will prove an interest- 
ing feature of the paper and be conducive of 
much good. We do not, of course, hold our- 
selves responsible for the views expressed by 
our correspondents. 

IHincer In Slffbt, Aetlon la Golden. 

Editor American Economist : It has 
occarred to me that while the Democratic 
press has been raising such a howl about 
the influence exerted upon our law mak- 
ers as to the so-called demonetization of 
silver by the barons of Lombard street, 
London, England, they might very prof- 
itably have devoted a part of their time 
and space as to the effect these name 
barons will have over the manufacturers, 
which promises to become a greater 
factor for distress to our wage earners 
than the question of what is to be the 
ultimate effect pending legislation on 
silver can have. 

To the toiler what matters it if silver 
is 16 to 1 or ^ to 1 if the product of for- 
eign labor supplants his in makiDg the 
finished product entered free of duty to 
crowd out the results of his toil? He 
will have not the wherewithal to pur- 
chase this *' cheapened" article. 

It is a plain proposition the most sim- 
ple should understand that, as we must 
have so much of a given article, every 
unit imported by that much lessens the 
amoimt required to be made here. And 
if it will cause ** good times " by permit- 
ting the entry to our ports free of duty of 
a part, then, from a simple mathematical 
8tandx>oint, why not admit all we con- 
sume and make times still better? 

If we do not take care of our own, who 
will take care of them ? A town, a com- 
munity, State or nation should have, as 
its first object, the profitable employment 
of its people, and since we, as a nation, 
have never reached the point of supply- 
ing the sum total of what we consume, a 
result most devoutly hoped for, is it not 
dangerous to experiment in the line 
mapped out by our Free-Trade fxiends? 
I am wrong when I use the word ** ex- 
periment," for we have several times 
had " a revenue Tariff," and, without ex- 
ception, each one was followed by dis- 
tress, want and hunger. 

The United States had adjusted its 
business to the present Tariff laws, and it 
was f oTind to work well ; and right here 
I wish to call attention to the fact that, 
notwithstanding every manufacturer in 
the land was morally assured the con- 
templated change was to be radical in 
many articles, there was no such dis- 
arrangement of business in every depart- 
ment as now, even before one line or one 
article is actually effected. The Tariff 
law of 1890 was framed at a time when 



our Treasury was overflowing with an 
accumulated reserve that was the subject 
of a special message to Congress by 
President Cleveland, and in which he 
stated his great fears at its continued 
accumulation. 

This message was made the gage of 
battle upon which the campaign of 1888 
was fought and won by the Republican 
party, electing not only a President, but 
also a Lower House, placii^ that party 
in complete control of the Executive and 
both branches of Congress, a power they 
had not had for years. Now, what did 
this party do with the Tariff, the cause of 
the dangerous surplus ? Why, they went 
to work exactly upon the line laid down 
by President Cleveland, and so adjusted 
the Tariff as t j do away with this ** dan- 
gerous surplus" in a very brief period 
and give the United States a revenue law 
that has received the highest enconiums 
of some of Great Britain's foremost 
statesmen and the great men of other 
European nations. 

Even if it had not received these com- 
mendations, look at its wonderful results, 
actual demonstrations of daily observa- 
tions here, proving that, upon its ap 
plication, we were forging forward 
industrially as never before, and not- 
withstanding our commerce was largely 
increased, about the only just and truth- 
ful objection that could be advanced 
against this Tariff law was that it had 
placed upon the free hat so many articles 
that it did not afford revenue enough lor 
the 'actual necessities of the Qovem- 
ment ! And yet it was and is called ''a 
robber tariff ! " and the Democratic party, 
now in full power, propose to ** reform 
it." Any reform under the present con- 
dition of our depleted Treasury must of 
necessity be to *' reform it in an upward 
direction," so as to afford sufficient rev- 
enue for the needs of **the Govern- 
ment, economically administered." 

It is plain to the average student of 
political economy to what straits they 
are driven, and upon what articles it is 
proposed to make furnish the difference 
between a ** deficiency and sufficiency of 
revenue." It should not be lost sight of 
that the *' free breakfast table " is a fact, 
a realization, the result of the Repub- 
lican party from beginning to end ; and 
it is this same breakfast table the Demo- 
crats propose to tax, for the late Secre- 
tary W. C. Whitney's "lower classes" 
(a distinction never uttered by a Repub- 
lican) will feel this tax more in pro- 
portion than his inferential *' upper 
classes." But, what do they care? A 
party who are so inimical to honest labor 
as to call it *' the mud sills of society " 
have precious little thought for that por- 
tion of our people whom the Republican 
party have ever sought and have placed 
upon that exalted plane of digDified 
labor. 

Yet these beneficiaries of Republican 
legislation, on the 8th of last November 



voted for " a change," and they got it. 
How many of these ** changers" are now 
sorry it is impossible to tell. But if the 
sufferers of the change will use personal 
influence with these beneficiaries of their 
votes, their Congressmen, to halt long 
enough to see the effect this proposed 
«< change " will have upon them as wage 
earners, something will be saved out of 
the impending wreck. In this case, 
** Silence is silver, while determined 
action is golden." 

** You Know Who." 



Good UTordK trowa. tbe West. 

Editor American Economist : I have 
just ' received the American Economist 
of September 22 and am greatly interested 
in reading the report of the hearings be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee in 
relation to the proposed change of Tariff. 
I regard it a wise move upon your part 
to publish these, and I am satisfied tLat 
it will be productive of much good for 
the cause of Protection. The statements 
published are an array of facts, forcibly, 
convincingly and admirably expressed. 
I was particularly impressed by the let- 
ter of W. B. Leeds, as an able presenta- 
tion of facts and arguments regarding the 
important relation the present Protective 
Tariff sustains to the life and growth of 
the tin plate industry of our country. It 
should at once put to silence and shame 
those who have taken so much interest 
in trying to belittle this new and rapidly 
growing industry, and in making false 
statements regarding it. 

I cannot help but think what a revela- 
tion is disclosed, what a tribute is be- 
stowed upon Protection, and what a crush- 
ing rebuke is dealt to Tariff reform by the 
statements of facts presented by these 
men who have appeared before the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. I could wish 
that every intelligent voter in the land 
might see and read them. This done, and 
what an opening of the eyes of the blind 
would follow, what an overwhelming 
change of sentiment in the minds of our 
people in favor of Protection would re- 
sult therefrom. I could then safely pre- 
dict that Tariff reform (so called) would 
soon be buried so deep that for a genera- 
tion at least it would not be able to raise 
its head again. This change of sentiment, 
however, is surely coming, and the sore 
and trying experience of the past six 
months is doing much to hasten it on. 

If I mistake not in my prediction, Ohio 
in November will speak with no uncer- 
tain tone regarding this subject. The re- 
sult, I feel confident, will indicate that a 
settled conviction has taken hold of the 
minds of the people of this country that 
Protection must stand unmolested, and 
that Free-Trade must not prevail and 
wield its baneful effects over our broad 
and (formerly) prosperous country. If 
such does not prove to be the voice of the 
people this fall then sad and gloomy, in- 
deed, are the forebodings that await our 
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whole country ; a severe lesson of experi- 
ence awaits ns that means mnch snffer- 
ing and privation throughout the land, to 
the laboring class espeicially, and a blight 
to our prosperity. 

I sincerely hope we shall never see the 
day, for the sake of our country and 
people, when the principle of Protection 
to our industries and laborers is swept 
away or expunged from our laws, as is 
now ruthlessly threatened, regardless of 
consequences, by the insane passion pos- 
sessed by the paxty in power. I have too 
much faith in the good sense of our 
people to believe that they will allow this 
to be done. Correct and right principles 
may suffer defeat for a time, but they are 
sure to prevail and triumph again aft;er a 
while. The bitter experience from evil 
legislation rapidly brings a revulsion of 
sentiment that overthrows and dethrones 
the wrong and elevates and enthrones 
the right. Such will be the fate of so- 
called Tariff reform, if it is ever en- 
acted ; its life will be short as its effects 
will be direful and bitter to our people. 
That has been its past history, over and 
over agaiu, and it is vain to suppose that 
a trial of it now would prove any different 
or less harmful. 

Let every voter, the first opportunity 
presented, exercise his right and do his 
whole duty by supporting those principles 
which will best promote and protect the 
interests and welfare of our country and 
people, and we will be saved from much 
trouble, anxiety and suffering that now 
threaten us. This done, and we may 
safely look for a restoration of confidence 
and a return to an era of progress and 
prosperity, surpassing anything of the 
kind in the history of our country. 

A. D. ESHKLMAN. 
Sbattlx, Wash., September 30« 18d3. 



Solid In Southern California* 

EDrroR American Economist : The in- 
closed extract is from the Loa Angeles 
Herald, the leading Free-Trade newspa- 
per of Southern CaliforDia. Our State 
now is almost solid for Protection. —j; F. 
Camih Pala, CaL, September 7, 1898. 

In whatever revision of the Tariff schedule 
Coogress may make, that body will be con- 
fronted with the fact that California has of 
late years developed a capacity for prodnoing 
large quantities of fruit that was formerly im- 
ported into this country from parts of Europe 
where labor is mueh cheaper than it it in this 
eountry. As this foreign fruit comes into 
direct competition with that of our own grow, 
ers. who are ttruggliDg with a young industry, 
it would be perfectly in line with the princi- 
ples that should govern the preparation of a 
Tariff bill to afford this new and tender indus- 
try the needed Protection and encouragement 
it is entitled to. We have no doubt that in re- 
vising the Tariff a fair and equitable duty will 
be continued upon oranges, raisins, and such 
preserved fruits as reach here from the west- 
em islands and Southern Europe. Oar fruit 
development it now proceeding apace, and no 
modification of the Tariff that would act inju- 
rloutly against this growing industry would be 



acceptable to the people. We are now sending 
from Southern California a considerable in- 
crease of fruit over former years. The East 
cannot well escape being impressed with Cali- 
fornia as a vine and orchard region. Friendly 
legislation to this industry will buOd it up into 
iounense proportions, and the competition that 
will naturally grow up between the existing 
fruit districtt and those that are being largely 
exploited in our neighboring territories will 
always secure the consumers against exorbitant 
prices. 

Tbe Sense of Conneellcut* 

Editor American Economist: Al- 
though not engaged in a Protected indus- 
dustry, my business is dependent on the 
prosperity of the manufactures of this 
country, and trade is now so dull I fear I 
shall be unable to subscribe much longer 
for your excellent journal unless we have 
an improvement soon. I place your pa- 
pers where they will do the most good, 
by giving them to individuals and leaving 
them in the public and private libraries 
here. 

I have long had settled convictions on 
this subject, formed previous to 1888, 
when the Tariff was stabbed in the house 
of its friends by the machinations of the 
treacherous Mugwumps. At this period 
the country was flooded with Free-Trade 
literature, scattered like autumn leaves, 
from the size of a great volume I noticed 
on a table in one of the Boston libraries, 
to pamphlets of a few pages on the West- 
em prairies. It must be remembered this 
was previous to 1888, before the Tariff 
had become an issue between the great 
parties ; they were expending no money 
to enlighten the people on this great 
question, still information*on the British 
side, as I must now designate it, was free 
and plentiful. 

I had to send to Henry Gary Baird of 
Philadelphia and buy my Protection lite- 
rature. About this time college profe** 
sors, who were never noted for their 
philanthropy, were apparently putting 
their hands in their pockets, hiring halls 
and lecturing for nothing to the Amer- 
ican people on the benefits of Free-Trade 
and cheap coats. 

After reading up carefully on both 
sides of the question, it was very evident 
to me that some foreign interest was at 
work for selfish ends, to subvert laws 
that placed their goods at a disadvantage 
in our markets. This was the period 
when they got in their fine work, which 
has now resulted in idleness, poverty and 
despair for thousands. 

The bitter pill of Tariff reform 
must now be taken, they wanted a 
change. Let us have no blood lettings 
for five or more years by a gradual reduc- 
tion of the Tariff that will only prolong 
the agony. The Sun is right ; let it come 
sharp and quick, the sufferers will then 
know what struck them, and the Re- 
formers will be unable to deceive by 
attributing their misfortunes to some 
other cause. Free-Trade is now in sight 



with all its horrors for us. If our hered- 
itary foe had bombarded all our sea 
coast cities with their *' Gamperdowns ** 
and other life destroying engines, the loss 
would have been less than we have al- 
ready suffered with only a i^rospect of 
Free-Trade. When the real article comes 
there will be suffering inexpressable, 
some can only learn in that way; but 
there is one consolation, we shsll hear 
the last of Free-Trade and the country 
will have prosperity. 

In the meantime, it looks as though 
the victims might soon be htmting f or a 
Free-Trader for the same purpose as the 
Frenchman hunted for an aristocrat 
about a hundred years ago. 

W. W. MncHSLL. 

Nbw Havsit, Ck>NN., Augukt 28, 1806. 



STATE AND TERRITORIAL OFFICERS 

OF THE 

imericai ProtectlTe Tariff leagoe. 



AUIBAMA. 

8TBPHBN N. NOBLE, Viee-PrtM^t Izonton 

ARIZONA. 

B. B, MORRISON, Viec-PreM't St. John's 

B. W. NELSON, Seottf See St. John's 

ARKANSAS 
J. J. SUTTON, State Sec Hot Spiings 



CALIFORNIA. 

MB, ■"" ~ * 



A. 8. HALLIDIB, Vice-Pre8*t San Francisco 

EO. a HICKOX, State See San Francisco 

_ COLORADO 

A. H. DANFORTH, Viee-Preen Pueblo 

\7U,^lLLiKEl!f, State See Trinadad 

DELAWARE. 

FRED. E. BACH, State See Wilmington 

FLORIDA. 

J. C. OREELBT, Viee-f^eeH JacksonrUle 

HBNR7S. CHUOB, State See Winter Park 



GEORGIA. 

H.Vie* - ' 



J. F. HANSON, Fice-Pres** Maoon 

_ ILLINOIS. 

WM. PENN NIXON, Vice-Free't ChioafO 

I. a COPB, State See SlnSor 

INDIANA. 

JOHN C. NEW, VUi6'Pre»*U Indianapolis 

F. J. VAN YORHIS, State See.. . . .Indianapolis 
IOWA. 

JOHN H. GEAR, VUe-Pree't BurUnffton 

WM. H. FLEim^G^ State See Oes Moines 

KANSAS. 

WILLIAM B. STONE, Viee-Pree^t Galena 

J. O. WOOD, 8tat« See Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

SILAS F. MILU^ Vtce-Preet Louisville 

J. F. BUCKNER, JR., Stofe See Louisrille 

LOUISIANA. 

JOHNT. WHITE, Seat« See Jeanerette 

MAINE. 
JAS. H.MoMULLAN, Vtee-Pre«*t... .Biddcford 
CHARLES H. MOSES, StaU See Biddeford 

MARYLAND. 

JAMES A. GARY. Vie&^Pree't Baltimora 

CHAS. E. COFFIN, Sta(« See. Moirkirk 

_ MASSACHUSETTS. 
HENRY F. COB, State See Boston 

MICHIGAN. 
F. B. STOCKBRIDGB, Ftee-Pre«*t. . . Kalamaioo 
H. C. TILLMAN, StaU See Detroit 

W. D. WASHBURN. Fiee-Pre»H.... Minneapolis 
CHAS. W. JOHNSON, State See.... Minneapolis 

MISSOURI. 
B. A. HITCHCOCK, Viee-Prex't St. Louis 

MONTANA. 

GEORGEO. EATON. Flee-/Yes*t Helena 

ELBERT D. WEED, State See Helena 

NEBRASKA. 

GEO. W.E. D0R8EY, Viee-Pres't Fremont 

ROSS L. HAMMOND, State See Fremont 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HBRMONF. STRAW, Fie;-/Yet«t... Manchester 

J O. LYFORD Concord 

NEW JERSEY. 

WM. BARBOUR, Fiee-Pres't Paterson 

H. W. GLBDHILL, State See Paterson 

NEW YORK. 

ELLIS H. ROBERTS, Viee-Pree^t Utica 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

J. W. ATKINSON, nee^Preit Wilminirton 

NORWOOD GILES, State Sec WUminfftoa 
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NORTH DAKOTA. 

GEO. G. WINSHiP, Vice-Fjes't.... Grand Torks 
S.T. 8ATTERTH WATTE. State Sec Fargo 

LEWIS MILLER, Viee-Prei't AkrOD 

A. L. CONGER, S(rtt« S«c Akron 

OREGON. 
WALLACE McCAMANT.Stol^ Sfc... Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
JOHN H. RICKET80N,F<ce-Pr€«n.. Pittsburgh 

JOS. D. WEEKS, SfoteSee Pittsburgh 

RHODE ISLAND 

CHAS. PLETCHER. Vice-Preset Providence 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

B. W. SCREVEN. 8t€Uf See Columbia 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

COE I. CRAWFORD. ffce-Prcs't Pierre 

TENNESSEE. 

A.M. SHOOK, Vice-Pm^t Tracy City 

A. W. WILLS, Stof^ S«; NasbviUe 

TKKAS 

A. E. SHEPPARD, Vfce-Pres't Marathon 

R. R. CLARIDGE, State See San Antonio 

UTAH 

J. E. DOOLEY, Vice-PreaH. Salt Lake City 

A. L. THOMAS, State See Salt Lake City 

VERMONT. 

REBFIELD PROCTOR, Vice-PresH Rutland 

ARTHUR ROPES, State See Montpelier 

WASHINGTON. 

WATSON C. SQUIRE, Viee-PreB^t Seattle 

VIRGINIA. 

H. C. PARSONS, Vice-Prein,, ..Natural Bridge 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

N. GOFF, Jh., Vie€'Pree''t Clarksburg 

E.L ALLEN Grafton 

_ WISCONSIN. 

HORACE RUBLES, Vite^-PretH Milwaukee 

F. E. PARSONS, Seate See Madison 

WTOMING. 
JJOTJIB KTBXi^ StaU See Cbeyrnn* 

BARB OURS 

Threads. 

Have stood tko 
test over a 

CENTURY, 

and to-day stand unrivalled for Streni^h 
Smoothnesi and Uniformity. 

THE BARBOUR BROTHERS CO 

ai8 Ohareli 8u, ll«w York. 




Smitli & Doie 




Manuf aotorers of 

Sboe Threads, 

MACHINE THREADS, 

Flax 9mA Tow Yanw. SwIiq TwIiim, ete. 

DUNBARTON 

Flax Spinning Co.'s 

IRISH FLAX THREAD 

IS THE BEST. 
ASK FOR IT. USE IT. 
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167 Fifth Ave., 
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- Boston. 

Chicago. 



SAWYER. MANNING & CO. 
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PRINCIPLES OP THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE. 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tariff 
League, as expressed in Article II. of its Constitution, is, by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low standard of wages preyailing in 
other countries ; that this is a government by the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powers; 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high standard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not onXy the industrial growth of the Republic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of its citizens,are promoted 
by ^judicious Protective Tariff, The recent report of the United 
States Labor Commission shows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage-earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
effort afforded by a high standard of wages. 

^ It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wa^es, will enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which manv of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli- 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fruits of American 
labor, einployed under free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally, The American Protective TarifT League propoaes a union 
and organization of all Indnatrlal workers of America in defense, 
and for the elevation, of the American standard of wages, living 
and self-government. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to* all who share in 
the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-pavers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS.— Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em- 
ployers or employed. The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the importation of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and broaden the fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the policy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice-President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, apd its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League, 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addressed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League. 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The League or to obuin informa- 
tion of its plans and purposes. 
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PROTEOTION BOOK TABLE. 



To meet frequent inqniriee and a grow- 
ing call from students and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books upon Protection and kindred 
subjects, which may be read with profit 
bj those seeking thorough information 

upon the American system : 

Price, 
Post-paid. 

Ck>iiiptote set of "Defender'' docameDts, 
published by Thx American Pbotbgt- 
ivs Tabiff Lxaqux, comprising the 
issues of 1801 and 1802 $1.50 

Political Economy, with special reference 
to the Industrial History of Nations, by 
Prof. Eobt. E. Thompson 1.50 

FroteotiTe Philo«>phy, by David HaU 
Rice, Brookline, Mass 1.50 

Principles of Economic PhUosopby, by 
Prof. Van Buren Denslow 7, 2.50 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoyt, 
Ez-^yemor of Pennsylvania 2.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Patton, Ph.D LOO 

OoTOnment Revenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, U. S. Sub-Treasory, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Ckmgress 1.50 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University. . . 2.50 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Robt. P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 
ent 1.50 

Speeches and AddressM, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. William D. Keltoy, 
M.C 2.50 

Protection to Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 1886, by 
Robert £. Thompran of Pennsylvania 
University 1.00 

Progress from Poverty, Review and Criti- 
cism of Henry George, by G. B. Steb- 
bins •• « 

Harmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by Henry 
C.Carey 125 

Manual of Social Science. Condensed 
from Carey's "Principles of Social Sci- 
ence," by Kate McKoan 2.25 

Manual of Political Economy, by E. P. 
Smith 1.25 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey 2.60 

Tbe Unitry of Law, as Exhibited in the Re 
lations of Physical, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.50 

History of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages, by Jas. M. Swank. Revised and 
greatly enlarged; 674 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet published on 
American shipping; 479 pp 4.00 

BOOKS BT ENGLISH PBOTECTIOXnSTS. 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry, by Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan $1.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byles (an eminent judge) 1.26 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by David 
Syme 2.00 

Orders should be addressed to Wilbur 
F. Wakeman, Gtoeral Secretary Amebi- 
OAW Proteotivb Tariff Lbaoub, 186 
Vest Tweniy-third street, New York. 
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CHA8. FL.BTCHBR« President aad Treavarer. 

Manufacturers of Worsted, Mohair and Qenapped Yarns, 
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Wonted Tamt in White, Mixed and Fancy Oolort, on Bobbins. DreMer Spools and Skeins. 
TAliLBT STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. f. 



a ■m«'«^ 



Fine as Linen and Soft as Silk. When once worn 
no other Muslin will be used. Try it, and pay a little 
more for shirts, if necessary, in order to get a good 
article. Ask for ** Pride of the West," and take no 

substitute. 

For sale by all leading Men's Furnishers and retail Dry-Goods 
dealers in the United States. 



M IL E-END 

BEST-:-SIX-:-CORD 



Machine or Hand Use. 

For Bale by DEALBBB to PRY OOOPe nnd SOTIOWB 



TremontoiSDlTolkliiis, 

LOWELL, MASS. 

MANUFAOTUBBBB OF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS, 

IN ALL WEIGHTS, WIDTHS AND COLORS. 
OPJPJBJLTM jrZVm XIZZ8. 

OAPiTAi^, •i,ffoa,aoo. 

Number of Spindles, - - - l^M 

Knmber of Looms, - - _ - ♦•2SS 

Pounds of Cotton used per week, - 800,000 

70 KII.BY ST., BOSTON, MASS, 

Smithy Hogg * Gardner, 

BelllBff Avencn, 
66 Chaunoy St., Bootont Maoo, 



THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

FAOTORffiiS 

IN TO 1M #00X8 PIPTM AVWUli 

M TO M THOMnOM tTRIIT. 

IM TO 14f WUT NINtmilTM tTIIIT. 

OmCEANOSALIMOOM: 

110 TO 1M MUTH nPTH AVtlHlSi 

NEW YORK. 



NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
HOWLAND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP'N. 

WM. D. H0WLA9D, TRKAS. STIUMI F. CAKn, AtfT. 

Combined Capital Stock, $2,000,000.00 
ToUl Spindles, - - - 140,000 

UXOR OBADK 

COTTON YARNS. 

Stogie or Twiited. Combed or Carded. HOSIER T 
YAllNS, Chato Waipe, Sketoa, Spooli or Cope, alio 
on Beams from Noe. lO^s to lOCs. 

J. MuLLOfs^uz. Jr., Phlla. Agt^ 216 Cbettnut St. 
Bjvn F. Card» Selllnff Asent, 

Wew Bedfordw ■ IWass» 



WM. MASON MFG. CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Thread Yarns on 
Cops or Cones. 

Tfat.a8tlilngAi6nt, PB0VID6WCE, B. I. 



ORSWELL MILLS, 

FITCH BURG, MASS.. 

FINE COTTON YARNS 

In Chains, Ball Warps, Skeins, 
Single or Twisted, on Cones, Cops, 
Spools, Carded or Combed. 



L. D. BROWN ft SON, 

Midline Tiist and Seiinj Silk, 

dM mnd €40 Brom4wmWf ir^9W yrh. 
MIDI allUddletowB, OOBB. 

Phflad^hlaS tfewoo mf. 
UlS Market atceol. 



Harrison Yarn & Dyeing: Co., 

PAWTUCKET, .... R. I. 

Manufacturers of and Dealers In 

COTTON YARNS, 

In AU Numbers and p/^ST COLORS 

FURNISHED ON SPOOLS. 
JACK SPOOLS, SECTION OR WEAVING BEAMS. 

AT BOTTOM rBICHSS. 



AMEKIUAN HAin CLUin tOmPANT. 
Pawtweket, R* I. 

Consolidation of Pawtuoket Hair Cloth Compaaj, 

American Hair Cloth Padding Company, National 

Hair Seating Company. 

MASUFAOTURKM OF 

HAlr Seatlnffs and. Hair Cloth CriaalUa 
or Tallora' Hair Cloth. 

Quality superior to any Imported goods. 
Brery Piece Fnily Warranted. 
Cbablbs E. Pkrtbab, Agent. 
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MULES 



LOOMS 



MASOH 

"Machine Works^ 

:COnON-HACNINERl 

TAUNTON. 

MASS.. 



SPmNING 



FRAMES. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built 

We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 



GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 
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BRINTON, DENNEY & CO , 

Circular Rib and Seamlett 



Knitting Machinery, 

213 & 215 Race St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



HODGSON tt HOLT MFC. CO., 



isr. 



HOSIERY AND HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, Frenoh Footers, Seamers and Winders. 

SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 



FACTORIES: AMERICAN 

CARD CLOTHING CO. 



MANUFACTURERS OF 

-CARD CUOTHING oeM?Bh 



Surface Ground or Needle Point. 



Estimates Given and Orders 
Filled Promptly at each Factory. 



OfRce: KNOWLES BLOG., 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



THE BALLOU 

Automatic Ribbed Knitting Macliine. 

Built with Sectional Cam Rin^ and the most 
Perfect Weight Take-Up. 

Best, BtroDffest and Most Durable Machine. 
Send for Prioe-List. 

LEWIS JONES, BRISTOL, PA. 



WARREN V. met, 

LACONIA, N H., 

lUNUFACTURBR OF ALL KINDS OF 

Circular Ribbed Knitting 
Machines, Winders, &e. 



COVEL & OSBORN, 

PALL. RIVER, MASS. 

Dealen In all Unda of 

Manufaoturen of COTTON TWISTED AND 
BRAIDED BANDINGS. 

Soie Agents for tlie Cook Loom Forics,. 



Buy Revolving Flat Cards 



-FROM- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PETTEE MACHINE WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS. MASS. 



■STABliI8HB9 ISSft. 

JOHN M.8HARPLB88 AGO. 

MAKUTAOTUBIBS OF 

Dyeioods and Dyeiood Bitiacts, 

Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Cliemicals, &&, 
Ofllos, 20 and 22 North Frt at Street, 

PHILADMI^PHIA. 



FIRTH & FOSTER BROS., 



PROVIDENCE DYE WORKa. 
Oeieet liltf Cliestaat St.; Philadelphia. 

(Forks: T^lori^Eaenld and Adami Sti^ Kenslnctoa. 
KewTork Office. 881 Gaaal Street. 
Ootlen, Wootea and Wonted Drwa Oooda ; Woolen, 
WoTfted and Mixed CaMlmeree and Cloaklngi talao 
Woolen, Wonted, Blabbinc Cotton, Yam and Warp 
Ojen and Bleaehen. 



IMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 



AND 



GLOBE ANILINE WORKS, 

The Heller A MIerz Co., Proprieton. 

UZTMJLMABINm ANIZINMB, 

BABBML ^AINT, BAZZ BZUB. 
SS MAIDEN UNE, P. a Bex 8808, NEW YORK. 



WnUSTON & KNIGHT CO., 

1832-THE PiONEER-1892. 

Button Manu&cturers. 

Faetarlee, KA8THABIPTON, flIASS, 

yew York Offiee, S40 Broadway. 



OITY BUnON WORKS. 

TAOTOBT AND SALISBOOlf, 

167 and leo Mott Street, 

(Nei 



WBTV 70R1K. 



$S5 A FRIEND 



TO THE CAUSE OF 



PROTECTION 



TO 



American 
Interests? 



Arc you willing to work for the cause of 
Protection in placing reliable information in 
the hands of your acquaintances ? 

If you are, you should be identified with the 

AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE. 

135 W. 23d ST.. NEW YORK. 



Cut this notice out and send it to the League, 
statlner your position, and ^vc a helping hand. 



Please mention "Amerloan Eoonomist " when anawerlnff Advertlaementa. 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO., 



TFX2 BKA.KX2 



OP EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Tfae WNl. CABBI^a EX. WIRE NIKQ. CO. 

48 WUJLTOX BTMMMT^ MMW TOBK. 



CC 



BT THB 
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Blower System. 

- 8^ p^ STURTEVANT COMPANY 



VOR V17I.I. INFORSIATION ANB 
BSTIAIATES, ADDBB88 
BOSTON, NBW YORK, PHII.ABKI.PHIA, CHICAGO, I.ONBON< 



BMm AN URMRALUELCO RCeOIIO OP MORC THAR PIFTV YBARS. 



IN COMKTITIVC TKRTR^ **HOPPIIAN" 18 ALWAYS AHCAD. 



NATRONA 



TN SIrtHMt nai PirMt Aim Btdt aid the Miy Aim Bade fraa Krytlltb AImiIm. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co.p 

115 CHESTNUT STBBET, - - JPHILAnELPHIA, TA. 



VALLEY PAPER CO., 

Manufsctnren of 

Higb 6rade Writing Papers, Bonds, Unem 
and Ledgers. 

*< Valley Force" Flats, 

** Valley Paper €o." Saperflnem 
*«OU Valley Mills, 1893," Bxtra Saperflaes, 

•* Valley Paper Co." lilaea Ledger, 
** CoMMercial Bond,*' 

•• CoBffk>ess liiaea," 

«• OU Esffllsh Llaen," 

*' French Llnea." 
O. B. Pkmoott. Treas. T. Hbmkt Bpbkobr. AM't Treat. 



Trump Bros. Machine Co., 

WILMINGTON, DBLAWARB, 

Mututeotiirtrt of 

SPECIAL LIBHT MACHIMERY. 

Lmtht OmMtr Brli » < i r> » ttrW ChuMkm, St. 

OkUiogVM Mid PrioM mMaot vpoB .ppUcktlon. 



AMERICAN TARIFFS, 

PLYMOUTH rock" TO McKINLEY. 



A brief preeeDtation of the benefits of Pro- 
tectioD SDd KocinrocKy. will be sent to adj 
address upon reoeipt of 10 cents, by 

Hie Amerlean Proteetlve TarifT League, 

136 Wstt 234 etrttt, NEW YORK, 



WARRANTED. 

Established 1843. 
Original and Only American Makers, 

FISHER & N0RRI8, - Trenton, N. J. 



Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of our own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at present^ 
comprising everjrthing required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

Eeed & Barton, 

87 Union Square. 



O^STOR, OIL.. 

Qaallty Gaaraateed. 
MANUFACTURING AND MEDICINAL PURP0SE3. 

IIAOI BY 

Baker Castor OU Works^ 

H. J. BAKER dc BRO., Affeats, 
03, 95 dc 97 Wflllam St., - New V#rk 

St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 56 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Daniel Grcca ft Co.^ 



SOLE AGENTS, 
44 East 14th St. 
Vnlan S^nare, 
NEW YORK. 




« 



Town tP Country 



ff 



Paints, being best, are cheapest in 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. * CO.p 

NtW YORK. PNIUDILPNIA. CINCINMATL 



The Williams Printing OOs, 

OOMMBROIAL 

Printers and Binders. 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
• CUSSES OF WORK. 



oe to 



102 RBADE 
NBW YORK 



STREET. 



Please mention "Ameiioan Economist " when answer 



in, Adv.rtl..m.nt^^ ^^ GOOglC 



American Economist 

DEVOTED TO THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN LABOR AND INDUSTRIES. 



Volume XIL— No. 20. NEW YORK, NOVEMBER 17, 1893. 



i$a.oo A Ybak. 
Single Copy, 5 Cum. 



MAeNOLM METAL 

IN VMM BT 

Elflrlit Leadtngr CtovenimenteL 
BEST ANTI-FRiOTION METAL FOR 

High'-^p^ed Engine^ nynamo, BoUing^MiU, Sieam^Mp, Bail- 
rMdr, aaw^MiU, Oman-Mm^ Baper-MiU, Waden^MiU, aUk^MW, 
^ute-MiU, Bubber-'MiUf Sugar^MiU, FUmr^MiU and aU MaeMnery 
B^aringa. 



Magnolia Metal Co., 

OwBen and Sole MannfWotarers, 



7S0MnVittwlt8l. 
fNiM.4ITrUMBilMlH< 



74CortlaniltSL,NEWY0RK. 



MuMtaelartrt ef PtalR tiii Ait«Mllo 

Cbcvlir Rib Knitdng Macbinery. 



mVtTONI KMinn u« IH AaHtalT 

10. 606 iicfc St. PMhdrtpMi. H.q.S.i 



E. 



TIFFANY & SONS, 

BBHNIITOTOIf, TT., 

-!S?-='« Rib Knitting Machinery, 

FOBUAJdNG 
VIBBBD 8HIBT CVWWB. _ 
BOIT'Ons aii4 8H1BT 



EtUmm aaJ gai»le» ■»•■ A»»He>tlo«> 



Intablishbb isbH 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 

AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

lib Knittiig lieliliery, iMdles, Etc. 

SEND RNI lUUSTMTCD CATALOGUE. 

BBJITNTlTCa-TOlT, VT. 



C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

PAFEB MAinnrAOTinuuis, 

WINDSOR LOOKS, - OOMM. 

White. Buff and ManlllA OopTlOE P»pen. 

Stereotype TlMuee. 

SilTer WUte TlMne. 

White and Ooloied Ttvnei. . _ 

flamplee paper eent oa appUeatloB. 



lUl M Gnu NaaelMd Sllnr Tlssie. 

Send for lamplee and oironlar oontalnlnff tee- 
tlmonlabi from the larteet mennfeotoren of 
tilTerware In the U. 8g all of whooL prior to 
the peanse of the MoKlnley bill, uaed imported 
ae exuuiiTelj. 



DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO., 
44 Merrey ttrtet. New Yerk 



LANDERS, FRARY ft CLARK, 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



NEW YORK, SI9« Braadway, 
OaiOAGO, 79 Lake Street* 

•AW FRAWOlBOOt 1»4 8atter Et- 



Solid Silver. 

Now In stock, an unnsually 
attractive assortment of Fish 
Sets, Co£Eee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 



S7 Union Sqnare. 



ESTERBROOK'S 

L 8TBBL PENS. W 

leidlnff Not. 14,048,128, 130,135,333,161 

rmr Bale hj all Statleaere. 
THE E8TERBR00K STEEL PEN CO., 

Wcrki. OMttdea, N. J. 98 John M.. Vew Tock. 




KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 

BIHLDBRS OF 

Open Shed FAHGY LOOMS. 



LOOMS FOI TAPCS, BISBONS AND tUSKNDtlS, 
end envy njjBtp of Wesrliis MeektaMty. 

»-SM4 i.r ciiMto. WORCESTER. MASS. 



Crosby Steam Gage ft Valve Co.» 

80LB ■▲NX7FA0TURBBB OF 

- Pep Safety Vahres. 
Water Belief Valvee, 



r^ 



ii 

Steaai Enf lee ladlealart. 
Single Bell Chliae Wklitfet. 
Bage Teatlag ApparatM. 
ilgkl Feed Labrieatera, 
Feed Water BegaMeta 
An4 etker Specialties. 
_ rerdad GOLD XBDAL Pwli, use. 
Olarfe'e Unea Fire Heee aad AdJaetaMe 
OeapllBffsi the beat la aee. 
Deelen In Xaglae, Boflar and XUl Sappliei. 
9S OLITKR8TRBBT, BOSTON, SIABS. 
BnnolMi : New York; Chloeco { London. Bnc. 



MORGAN IRON WORKS 

Steam Machinery of mvmry 
D^sorlption. 



Foot Of Eut 9tli Stroot. 



NEW YORK. 



Trump Bros, llaehlne Co., 

WILMINGTON, DBLAWARB, 

MaanllMliiiezi of 

SPECML U9HT MACHINERY. 

^vfteeaea wHeMa^ew Jfwsef ivei^eM MiM09g 
Lmihe O ew f er €N-i»4era« 1H4I1 Ch9i4M0, Ae. 
Oataloruea and Prieea auUled upon application. 



iHeked 1849. 

CYRUS CURRIBR * SONS, 



THE PABKER HAMMERUSS GUN. 

The safest hammerleM gnn CTer made. 
PARKER BROS., Merlden, Conn. 

Bead far lilaesrated Olrvalar. 

We would be pleased to have yon see our World's 
Fair Exhibit. Block 8. Section Q,llai.iifacture8 Bidg. 



^♦S< 



INK 



The Diamond Ink has few equals and 
no superior. All kinds — copying and 
fluid. This ink is used in the offices of 
The American PaoTEcnvE Tariff 
Lbaoue, and in Public Offices and Schools 
all over the Country. Diamond Cream 
Mucilage ia the beet sticker on earth. For 
prices, etc., address 

Diamond Ink Company, 



u 



AMUKi^AXN aV^KjnKJfflLaL 



I^X^VYOAUUVa J.ff 



Solid Silver 

Exclusively. 



TIADI 






0rrBJitiiiBQGi 



Whiting M'f'g Co., 

Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 1 8th Street, 



THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, TO 

Capt. Cha&les J. Paihe, 
In gratefal reoogiiltion of his uneqiuUIed skill and 
«tolU& In thrice defendlnK the America's Cup. 



NEW YORK. 



" MAYFLOWER." 

PKKSJCKTKD BT 
THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, TO 
Catt. Charucs J. Paivk, 
To commemorate the Tictory of his sloop " Mayflower ** owes 
cutter " Galatea,'* In America's Cap races. 



CELEBRATED HATS. 
MMll^a' Round Hats & Bonnets. 



The Diinls p Silk Umbrella. 

in A 180 fifth At., bet SM asd S8d Bto. 
Md 181 Bkoedwaj, near Oertlandt St., 
Hew York : Fwtaai&t Hcnm, Ghloago; 9U 



■TAiMilM ta all PrtailpAl Clttot. 




;p^ 



i^LINEN^ 



«»AND-« 

CUFFS 

ALWAYS GIVE 
SATISFACTION 
»; THE KST made:- 




-)XJ S HS (- 



ON WHITE 8POOI.8 

HEORfiB A. GIIRK, Sole Mflnt. 

XT ZS 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 
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The True Story of a Wage Earner Who Voted for Free-Trade. 



*' If Ever Again I Cast My Ballot with the Democratic Party, it will be When This Year's 

Lesson is Forgotten, and That Can Never Be." 
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The following story speaks for itself. 
It was clearly told in the Springfield 
/Mass.) Morning Union of Friday, Nov. 8. 
Thns: 

A year ago the Bos- 
ton Gflobe accused Be- 
pnblican manufactur- 
ers of attempting to 
influence the votes of 
their help. 

The Warren Thread 
Company of Westfield 
was denounced for 
placing the wages of 
its employees in en- 
velopes, facsimiles of 
which are printed 
herewith. 

One of the employ- 
ees sent his envelope 
to the Olobe with a 
letter, which is given 
herewith; but Demo- 
cratic rule has served 
to convert him to Re- 
publican principles, as 
is demonstrated by his 
letter to the Union, 



Now He Wauts Anotl&er Cl&aii|i;e. 

To the Editor of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Morning Union : About a year ago I sent 



.^b- 



A Question of WAGES A ND BREAD. 
THE ONE ISSUE OP THIS OAMPAICN: 

Shidl AMERICAN Goods and Produets. of ENOUGH Goods and 

Produets, Stock our Home Market? 
ShaU AMERICAN Wagaa or ENGLISH WagM ba paid to our 
WorkinflHnan and WQiking-womant (ovjm) 



TTlieii He Wanted 
a Cliaiise. 
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So tlM WORKXHOMEV of Aaurloa W«at, 

PROTECnOM OR FREE TRADE? 

TIm QnMtion rati IUT1&IL7 iritli Tbam. 
LBT THBM.DKCIDE M ROTEHBEB Mb. 
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Editor of Boston 
Globe: 

Dbar Sm-- Having 
been paid off in the 
envelope I send you, I 
would like to know 
what you think of it. 

The company don't 
ask you to vote as they 
do; but what do they ask when they give 
you your pay in such an envelope? 
. I am a Democrat, and believe in Tariff 
for revenue only. 

The company that I work for is the 
W. Warren Thread Works, Westfield, 
Mass. 

Tou can use my name, it's on the en- 
velope, if you want to, or call me 

Fair Play. 

WasTFiBLD, Mass., November 6, 1802. 



UNDER PROTECTION 

The V/agB Earners of the United States 
have become the O^VNERS of more 
property than ALL OTHER ^Vage Earn- 
ers in the ^VORLD. 



a letter to the Boston QlobCi which ap- 
peared in its columns the day before 
election, with the heading, ** Bulldozing 
Tactics of a Westfield Corporation." 

At that time I was honest in thinking 
I and my fellow workmen were imposed 
upon by being paid our wages in envel- 
opes covered with arguments in fovor of 
high Tariff, and in my mistaken indigna- 
tion as a Democrat and Free-Trader, I 
wrote the letter to the Olobe. 



Most sadly have my illusions against a 
Protective Tariff been dispelled since my 
party and my candidate for President 
have controlled the 
administration of na- 
tional affairs. 

I am a converted 
man. No longer am 
I against Protective 
Tariff. . Within the 
past six months I 
have seen and -experi- 
enced enough from 
the effects of our 
Democratic victory 
last fall, resulting in 
the change of Admin- 
istration and general 
fear of a change in 
our Tariff laws, to 
convert a hundred 
men even more big- 
oted than I was. 

I shaU vote this fall 
to rebuke the Admin- 
istration and party 
causing this suffering. 
I shall vote for Green- 
halffe; and it ever 
again I cast my ballot 
with the Democratic 
party, it will be when 
this year's lesson is 
forgotten, and, that 
can never be. 

I sign my ni^e as a 
year ago, but I also 
sign my real name, 
not for publication, 
but that you may 
know who I Itm and 
investigate if you like. 

Fair Play. 
WssTFnsLD, Mass., 

November 2, 1898. 
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PROTECTION STANDS PtiBXANENT. 



The Officers of The American Pro- 

tectiTC Tariff League 
Tallc About tbc Beeent BlccUons. 

The reealts of the recent election in 
New York are partly due to a righteons 
rebellion of the people of all parties 
against ** Boss " and '' Ring '' rule : but a 
careful study of the election returns 
shows, also, that wage earners have 
Joined to a considerable extent in the 
popular protest against the Free-Trade 
designs of the Reform Club of this city 
and the ruling majority in Congress. 
The decision in Ohio, where the definite 
issue was Protection^ as exemplified by 
McKinley, or Free-Trade, as represented 
by Neal, is a blow at the iconoclasts from 
which they will scarcely recover. It 
famishes conclusive proof that the peo- 
ple of this country, although diverted for 
the moment by the misrepresentations of 
the campaign of 1892, are true to the 
principles of Protection to American In- 
dustries and Labor. 

The splendid results in Massachusetts, 
where a.confessed Free-Trader was op- 
posed to the Protection candidate for 
Q-overnor, with the success in Iowa on the 
same issue and increased majorities in 
Pennsylvania, are additional proofs that 
the tide has turned and that the *< object 
lessons" of 1898 have been learned by 
heart. 

** Whom the gods wish to destroy they 
first make mad." The majority in Con- 
gress and their journalistic supporters 
assert that they will go on with their de- 
structtve policy. So be it. They may 
occasion additional distress for a time, 
but all we have to do is to stand loyally 
by our principles and to give the free- 
booters a check in the Congressional elec- 
tions of 1894, and to complete the lesson 
in 1896. The disturbance and distress of 
the four years will probably have been 
sufficient to settle the question that a 
Protective policy is best adapted to the 
tteeds of the United States and the people 
' will be guaranteed another quarter cent- 
ury .of the prosperity which has been so 
wantonly destroyed by the men now in 
possession of the national Qovernment. 

CoBNBLius N. Bliss, President 
American Protbctivk Tariff League. 
Nbw York, November 11 , 1803. 

VIee-Presldent Ely's Views. 

The result is beyond my expectations— 
along the whole line from Massachusetts 
to Iowa, the people have made a deliver- 
ance, on the question of Protection, 
which will be listened to by our adver- 
saries. 

It may not change esaentially the pur- 
poses of this Administration, but it will 
warn the Democratic party against these 
reckless attacks upon our industries. 
Yesterday, I hope, was the prophecy of 
the final and permanent victory for our 



great cause. Free-Trade Democrats will 
admit that they are fighting against the 
stars in their courses, and Protection will 
again be enthroned as the permanent 
policy of our country, even should the 
principle be violated in the bill now being 
framed. 

This deliverance, too, will encourage 
our manufacturers and we shall see some 
revival of our industries ; because there 
will be the conviction that if this Con- 
gress should do all it has threatened, the 
people will certainly undo its work at the 
next chance at the ballot box. 

Governor Foraker, I am glad to say to 
you, took the Americax Economist of 
October 6 from his pocket, in his strong 
and powerful speech here last night, and 
used its first page, relating to the Indus- 
trial Census, with telling effect. These 
industrial statistics you have been pre- 
senting and the steady stream of reasons 
from every part of the country for Mc- 
Kinley's election have done a great work. 
Georob H. Ely, vice-president 

American PaoTEcrrvE Tariff Leagxte. 

Cleveland, Obio, Noycmber 8. 1893. 



Hard Knocks Prom Obalmian Ives. 

In my opinion the change from actual 
Protection conditions and those threat- 
ened by the probability or iK)S8ibility of 
an era of Free-Trade, or something ap- 
proaching it, was largely the cause of 
the depression of all businees and the 
distress of many individuals throughout 
the country. This depression and dis 
tress was, in turn, the cause of the recent 
political revolution. The promises held 
out by the Democratic party of increased 
prosperity to the people were not kept 
and the prophecies to the same end not 
fulfilled. If the result of their proposed 
Tariff legislation meant prosperity, cer- 
tainly the road to it should reflect the 
same. There has been abundant time 
and opporttmity for many men without 
work, or working upon short time, be- 
sides others whose . income has been 
seriously impaired during the year, to 
consider the situation with thoughtful- 
ness and seek for a remedy. This they 
have found in the ballot, which will, 
should a radical Tariff bill be reported 
by the Committee on Ways and Means, 
be used with even more emphasis in the 
Congressional elections of 1894. It is to 
be hoped that the new Tariff bill to be 
reported will be on the lines threatened, 
as a moderate bill or a slightly modified 
form of the McKinley bill would not 
give an opportunity for a fair test of the 
question before the people. 

T. M. Ives, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 

New York, Noyember 11, 1898. 



One of tbe Board of fllanacers. 

With regard to the results of the elec- 
tion of November 7, it seems to me that 
there can be but one opinion— vis. : 

That they will be highly beneficial. 



evincing, as th^ undoubtedly do, a radi- 
cal change in the views of a great mass 
of the American people with regard to 
the momentous questions of sound money 
and Protection to home industry. The 
change which has been produced in the 
minds of the working classes, judging 
from personal observation, by the uni- 
versal stagnation in trade and in nearly 
every branch of manufacture, due chiefly 
to the prevailing uncertainty as to the 
future policy of the party in power with 
respect to Tariff legislation, is remarka- 
ble, and most of those who belong to the 
operative class to whom I have spoken, 
and even those who were most clamorous ' 
at the onset for a change, are now con- 
vince4 by practical results of the error of 
their judgment, and wish with all their 
hearts that the old times were back 
again. 

Governor McKinley's surprising ma- 
jority in Ohio is a strong indication that 
the American people indorse his policy, 
but not until the fact is recognized by 
those in power, and acted upon accord- 
ingly ,will confidence be restored and the 
full benefits *of this glorious victory of 
Protection over Tariff for revenue only 
be realized. 

William Stranoe. 

New York, November 14, 1893. 



Theodore Justlee on *^ Object 
I<eeeone«** 

The result of the recent elections means 
disapproval by the American people of 
the policy outlined by Qrover Cleveland's 
Administration with regard to contem- 
plated changes in the McKinley Tariff 
law. 

The silver question was not an issue in 
the States of Massachussetts, New York, 
New Jersey, Penm^firania or Ohio. In 
those States, at least. Republicans and 
Democrats held the same views with re- 
gard to so called *' sound money.'' There 
is ample proof of this in the votes in Con- 
gress of the Representatives from these 
States, most of whom^ without regard to 
party, voted with Senator Sherman on 
the silver question. Therefore, if the 
silver question was not a factor in causing 
this tremendous change of popular opin- 
ion, what was it? What other burning 
question was there before the i>eople? 
There was but one other, and that one 
other question overshadowed all others. 
The question voted dpon was that of over- 
throwing our whole industrial system for 
a Tariff for revenue only, as against the 
principle of Protection for American 
industries as embodied in the McKinley 
law. It was well tmderstood, and if all 
of the other Northern States could have 
been heard through the ballot box on the 
same day, the result would, undoubtedly, 
have been the same. The American 
people have had a chance to study the 
effect of a fear of Free-Trade upon their 
welfare. The idle factories and the silent 
hammer upon the anvil are object les- 
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sons which will be only temporary if 
Tariff reylsion is abandoned, but which 
will be permanent if the plan of the Ad- 
^ministration is permiHied to be carried 
out. 

The, American people for a third of a 
century have never known hard times. 
Their prosperity has been beyond prece- 
dent. The ** object lesson," however, has 
giyen them a hint of what hard times 
mean. Easiness changes are always dis- 
counted or anticipated, and we have had 
six months to experience the effects of 
the Tariff for revenue only, with the prin- 
ciples of Protection eliminated. The pro- 
tective effect of the McKinley Tariff was 
practically suspended the moment Presi- 
dent Cleveland announced in his message 
that the revision of the Tariff was scarcely 
second in importance to the repeal of the 
silver purchasing clause of the Sherman 
law. Theodore Justice. 

Phladklphia, Pa., Noyember 11, 1893. 



Converts are Coming 

It is not surprising to learn that news- 
papers, which have hitherto supported 
the party of Free-Trade, are beginning to 
lose faith in what purposes to tear down 
and destroy the industries and progress of 
this country. The only wonder is that 
any papers were ever found in support of 
such a policy, but, while bueiness flour- 
ished and times were good, under Pro- 
tection, the real meaning of Free-Trade 
had not struck home to its advocates 
among press and people. Now that the 
party of Free-Trade is in absolute power 
and they see what effect this has already 
had upon business, and appreciate its de- 
structive policy, the Free-Trade press is 
coming over, one by one, to the side of 
Protection. The latest to leave the rot- 
ten Ship of State is the Holyoke, Mass., 
DaUy Free Press, which does so in the 
following words : 

The Democratic party has oow had abs'^lute 
coatrol of the affairs of the nation for aeveo 
months, and the result is the most sorrowful time 
the nation ever saw. Business paralyzed, indus- 
tries shut down, wages out down, a financial 
panic, such a stringency in the money market 
that bank after bank, business house after 
linsiness house have had to close their doors, 
hundreds of thousands out of work. A year 
ago every mill in the city was rushed with or- 
ders. They could not produce fast enough for 
the demand. To-day there is scarcely a mill 
in the city that is running full time, and of 
the large mills there is but one that has not 
gone on half time or cut wages 10 per cent, or 
more. An awful change for a year I 

This frightful condition of affairs appeals 
thoroughly to the American citizen, who has a 
powerful ifeapon in his hand— the ballot. It 
was the ballot that brought abaut this great 
change from prosperity to poverty ; from in- 
dustrial activity to industrial stagnation ; 
from financial ascendency to financial depres- 
sion. The present industrial stagnation is 
without any doubt the result of the Free-Trade 
plank that was inserted in the Democratic 
national platform of 18U3. That platform de- 



nounced the Protective Tariff policy under 
which the nation has grown and developed 
from a child to a giant, and declared that if 
the people intrusted the offices of the nation in 
its hands it would wipe out every trace of that 
policy. ^^^^^^ 

Leaye the Tariff Alone. 



To the Honorable Member* of the Fifty-third 
Congress of the United States : 

We, your petitioners, wool growers, mer- 
chants and business men of West Texas, re- 
gardless of party, would respectfully represent 
as follows : 

As a result of the general belief that wool 
will be put upon the free list, its price has 
fallen within the last twelve months from 15 
cents to 6 cents per pound, and the value of 
our sheep from $2L50 to $1 per head. 

Under a free schedule foreign wools of a 
character competing with those grown in this 
section can be laid down in Boston to-day for 
90 cents per scoured pound. 

Allowing 70 per cent, for shrinkage, our 
wools in same market would be worth 9 cents 
per pound in the gi*ease, and deducting freight, 
scouring and marketing charges, will leave to 
the grower a net value of 5 cents per pound, 
at least 5 cents a pound below the cost of the 
most economical production. 

It is our belief that if wool is placed upon 
the free list there will be no material advance 
in the values above submitted. 

Wool growing is the prominent mdustry of 
West Texas, and the continuance of the pres- 
ent range of values for our main product, 
wh'ch may be fairly looked for under free 
wool, will bring ruin to the sheep industry in 
Texas and widespread loss and disaster to the 
mercantile and other interests dependent upon 
its prosperity. 

There are two hundred thousand (200,000) 
persons in West Texas alone almost directly 
dependent upon the wool interests. 

With free wool one hundred thousand 
(:0O,O00) of them will be obliged to seek a liv- 
ing and occupation elsewhere. 

In view of these facts, we, your petitioners, 
beg that your honorable body make no mate- 
rial changes in the wool schedule now in 
force. 

The foregoing petition has been circu- 
lated thronghont Western Texas and is 
being extensively signed by both Free- 
Traders and Protectionists, by all who 
appreciate the imminent peril in which 
our industries are now placed. Sheep and 
cattle rasing afford the main occupation 
in Western Texas, and at present busi- 
ness of all kinds there is in a state of utter 
prostration in anticipation of free wool, 
which will cause the total ruin of the 
sheep industry. The Free Traders have 
at last had their eyes opened to what 
Free-Trade really means to them, and 
they are signing the above petition with 
more eagerness even than the Protection- 
ists are. 

Having destroyed the industries of the 
silver States, the Democratic party will 
next proceed to wreck the industries of 
the manufacturing States. By throwing 
the labor of these States out of employ- 
ment it destroys the market and prosper- 



ity of the agricultural States.— Zotwoa 
City Journal^ November 5. 



Why MeKtnley is a Protectionist 

Comparlaon yavttlk a Beveniie Tarlir. 

I am a Protectionist because I believe 
the Protective system is beet adapted to 
our conditions and citizenship. It does 
everything which a revenue Tariff can 
do, and vastly more. It supplies needed 
revenue — a revenue Tariff can do no 
more. It accomplishes this end with 
equal, if not greater, ceitainty than a 
revenue Tariff, and while doing this it 
wisely discriminates in favor of Ameri- 
can interests, and is ever mindful of the 
welfare of the American people. It pro- 
tects our own products against those of 
the alien and the stranger, while the 
domestic consumer is secured reasonable 
prices through domestic competition. It 
diversifies the emi>loym€nts and multi- 
plies the opportunities of our people ; 
secures an unrivaled home market for 
agriculture and unrivaled wages for 
labor. It encourages skill and genius to 
their highest activity, and under its opera- 
tion we have reached the foremost rank in 
invention and mechanism and the widest 
individual and national prosperity. It 
favors the United States, and is the true 
friend of every American girl and boy 
struggling upward. It builds up ; it never 
iralte down. 

W. McKiKLBT, Jr. 

Cakton, Ohio, July 10, 1891. 



The magnificent canvass made by Gov- 
ernor McKinley, with the grand results 
of thirty-two years of Protection on the 
one side and the gloomy effects of eight 
months of threatened Free Trade on the 
other, has ended in a victory for Ameri- 
can industry, American labor and the 
American home. How could it be other- 
wise ? Never in the economic history of 
our nation have the wiedom of Protection 
and the folly of Free-Trade be^ so 
clearly brought before the people. Never 
has the change from industrial prosperity 
and contentment to industrial ruin and 
discontent followed so immediately xxppn 
a change of Government and priesumptive 
change in the fiscal policy of the nation. 
With such a tremendous object les^^D^ in • 
favor of Protection to home industries, it 
is hardly a matter of surprise that the 
popular pendulum has swung and the au- 
thor of the greatest and wisest Protective 
measure of the century should be returned 
by the largest plurality ever given a Gov- 
ernor in Ohio since the days of the war. 
—New Ycyrk Press, November 8. 



We have been told that the ladies do 
not read the Economist, and they should 
not unless they want to obtain some very 
useful information upon different sub- 
jects. A thoroughly patriotic piece of 
music entitled ** Protective Tariff— Grand 
March," has just been issued by the 
B[nowles, Taylor & Knowles Company, 
china manufacturers, of East Liverpool, 
Ohio, and we are informed that a copy of 
this will be exclusively sent to readers of 
the American Economist who apply to 
Col. John N. Taylor, East LiverjKwl, 
Ohio, 
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New York, Friday, November 17, 1893. 

Wb are as little disposed to indalge in harsh 
lanicuage and call names as any one can be.— 
Atiti-il JierUan Industries, Oct 21, 1803. 

Why not edit your own paper then ? 



Bpkakino of *' the gyrations of the Senators 
from Viri^inia, South Carolina and Alabama ^ 
in Congress, the paper, anti- American In- 
dustries, wb{<^h represents these Senators and 
their party, siys: '* They are planging deeper 
and deeper into the mire." 

It liiight also be added that they have 
been trying to drag the country in with 
them. Bat the people of the United 
States discovered the fact, and hence the 
pDlitical reyolution at the polls on No- 
vember 7. There will be no backslide 
from this landslide. 



The opinions of the officers of Thb 
Ambrican Pbotbctive Tariff League, 



which are published this week, concern- 
ing the recent elections and the causes 
that led thereto, supply abundant and 
earnest food for reflection for all who are 
interested in the policy of Protection. 



Five Blllloii Dollars Lost 



When we come to analyze the exact 
position of the country, comparing it 
with a year ago, the more we analyze 
it the less reason is there for being sur- 
prised at the result of last week's elec- 
tion. The people have carefully examined 
into the condition that confronts them, 
and they have found that it is not a 
theory. The best indication of the actual 
business movement of the country' is 
found in the clearing hoase returns of 
the banks. Let us see what these have 
been since the present Administration 
assumed office last March, as reported to 
Bradstreets : 

Month. 1893. 1803. 

April e4.918,81M'2 $5,060,679,409 

May 6,244,602,329 6,014,030,107 

June 4,524,609,767 4.916,758,898 

July 4,137,669;884 4,6i7,60U73 

August 8,8I6,S18,988 4.513,168,612 

September 8,811,635,037 4,779,«84,710 

October 3,98,696,863 6.470,307,«48 

Totals. $29,467,047,170 $3l,886,716,l<tt 

Here we see that, with the single excep- 
tion of the month of May, there has been 
a decrease during each and every month 
from April to October this year in the 
volume of the banks' clearings of the 
country as compared with the business 
reported daring the corresponding 
months of 1892. During the month im- 
mediataly succeeding the occupancy by 
Mr. Cleveland of the Presidential chair the 
decrease in the volume of trade through- 
out the country was $148,000,000. Dur- 
ing May it gained, but during June it fell 
oflf by $890,000,000, during July about 
$490,000,000, during August by $1,167,- 
000,000, during September by $1,468,000,- 
000, until the climax was reached last 
month, October, when the loss of business 
throughout the country aggregated 
$1,487,000,000. 

Thus within seven months there has 
been an aggregate net loss in the volume 
of trade throughout the country of almost 
FIVE BILLION DOLLARS in those 
cities alone that reported their bank 
clearings to Brad«f reef «. FIVE BILLION 
DOLLARS less money circulated in the 
ordinary channels of trade and com- 
merce, in wages, in the manufacture of 
goods, in the employment of labor, in the 
demand for goods, all of which works 
round and round, diminishing in its daily 
course the earnings of the people. This 
is what the present Administration has 
done to the country with its threat of 
Free-Trade. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that there was an uprising of the people 
last week. The condition confronting 
them has proved to be vastly different 



from the ante-election theory that was 
promised them, and they resented it. 



Hard Times in New York. 



The public prints sometimes omit men- 
tion of the reduction of employment or 
the reduction of wages among large re- 
tailers. 

On Saturday, Oct. 28, the firm of B. Alt- 
man & Co., New York City, discharged 
fifty of their people, and on Saturday, 
Nov. 4, they discharged one hundred 
more. Such a large reduction in help 
immediately preceding the holidays was 
never before known. 

On Saturday, Nov. 4, the dry goods house 
of Messrs. James McCreery & Co. reduced 
wages ten and fifteen per cent., with the 
understanding that when business im- 
proves salaries would be restored to the 
old basis. 

There are many instances of this kind 
which do not reach the public. These, 
however, illustrate and further prove the 
truth of the industrial census conducted 
by The American Protective Tariff 
League. _ 

The Tariff Prospects, 

The Free-Trade members of the Ways 
and Means Committee, we are sure, have 
well nigh completed their proposed new 
Tariff bill, and it is quite probable that 
they will issue the same before the re- 
assembling of Congress on December 4, 
with a view to giving the minority of the 
committee a ten days' notice for the prep- 
aration of its minority report, in order 
that the new Tariff bill can be placed 
before the House of Representatives be- 
fore the holidays. 

In the recent elections th^ people have 
spoken with a mighty voice against a 
change in the McKinley Tariff, but this 
will have little or no effect upon theo- 
retical Free-Traders like Messrs. Wilson, 
Whiting, Bynum and Turner, composing 
the sub-committee to prepare the new 
Tariff. Undoubtedly the elections will 
have some influence in renewing confi- 
dence and prosperity, but we deprecate 
the enthusiasm of some Protection advo- 
cates, ** that prosperity is now assured.'' 

In the face of a proposed bill which 
places iron, ores, coal, wool and all al- 
leged raw materials upon the free list with 
a reduction of Tariff duties upon agricul- 
tural and manufactured products, every 
producer will feel timid about increasing 
his output beyond actual orders in hAod. 
We are sure that there will be no change in 
the Free-Trade policy of Congress, and, 
taking all things into consideration, we be 
lieve that the new Free-Trade Tariff will 
reach the Senate during the last of 
February. Here, however, more exten- 
sive hearings will be given to the various 
industries and labor interests of the 
country with a view to a fuller con- 
sideration of the entire subject. 

Notwithstanding the above, it may 
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loe reasonably expected, however, that 
^onsiderisg the fact that the retailer's 
stock is exhausted, the wholesaler's 
shelves comparatively empty and the 
Jobber with few contracts, many indns- 
ixies will partially revive dnring the 
winter, and this condition will be nsed 
~by the Free-Traders as an evidence of 
the success of their policy, whereas it 
proves just the contrary. Public confi- 
dence is in a measure restored^ but this 
expression only emphasizes the want of 
confidence in those who were elected 
last year. 

It devolves upon every friend of Pro- 
tection to use his utmost effort and in- 
fluence to defeat Free-Trade measures. 
If the present laws can be maintained 
and a Protection Congress elected in 
November, 'M, there will be no further 
industrial depression. 



A Whipped Car Barks. 



The American Economist is indebted 
to the Free-Trade sheet anti-American 
Industries for the republication of its 
table showing the loss to labor in Ohio, 
4U learned from our Industrial Census. 
Of course, it would have been more 
-effective had our contemx>orary's little 
circulation been larger, but its efforts 
were well directed, and no doubt will be 
more useful as its age and circulation in- 
crease. 

Exception is taken, however, to the fact 
that no men were working this 
year in a railroad shop where 400 
men were working a year ago. This 
was a railroad shop where retrench- 
ment was necessarily made, in which the 
•official supplying the report was of the 
same political faith as the paper above re- 
ferred to, which favors European indus- 
tries, ' Eiuropean trade and European 
labor in preference to what is American 

Another exception to our Census was 
i;he rejwrt on •* Five Industries," which 
•our contemporary, through its acquaint- 
-ance with such things, intimates was a 
fake, but it had 'not the honesty to state, 
as we did, that in the case of the five in- 
^dostries mentioned, ** these are reported 
by the president of all.** 

Another "impudent assertion" made 
by our contemporary is that none of the 
d5 industries reported in our Census 
'" would venture to give so absurd a rea- 
son for shutting down at this time " as 
the election of President Cleveland. All 
V7e can say is that in the same issue of 
ihe American Economist, pages 259-61, 
this "impudent assertion" will be found 
to have been made very freely. 

In the interests of the lumbermen and 
the lumber trade of Canada, this advo- 
cate of foreign labor and industries grows 
wrathy because we pointed out very 
plainly to the lumbermen of Ohio what 
their condition would be in the event of the 
•establishment of Free-Trade in lumber. 

Our contemporary has not yet recov- 



ered from its attack of sununer rabies, 
although the dog-days have passed. We 
would suggest a small dose, say a tea- 
spoonful or two, of its own remedy — 
Bromo Seltzer. This may clear its head, 
cool its brain and stop its frothing and 
mendacious mouthings. We hardly think 
that they will be appreciated even by the 
gentlemen, from President Grover Cleve- 
land down to Hon. Joseph Wheeler, who 
are set forth as endorsing an ti- American 
Industries^ which advocates success to 
foreign trade, to foreign manufactures 
and to foreign labor. 



^'Gone Democratic/ 



The Free-Trade paper, the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter, has been in- 
vestigating the condition of mills and 
factories in Massachusetts, and confirms 
the investigations made by The Amer- 
ican Protective Tariff League that 
have been published in the form of an 
industrial census in the American Ecom- 
OMIST. Their report is as follows : 

It was fouad that of the 102 mills from 
which reports have thus far been received, 12 
are ranning on f«U time, 47 running on par* 
tial time and 43 are shut down. It was also 
found that the total namber of looms in op- 
eration is 2,955 and that the total number of 
looms idle is 5,641. The number of hands em- 
ployed is 9,605, as against 23,148 employed 
November 1, 1892. But the most important 
fact revealed is that relating to the produc- 
tion of goods, for it is shown that these 103 
mills produced between June 1 and November 
1, 189) (ave months), 10,173,715 yards of men's 
wear worsteds and woolens, as against 17,- 
085,069 yards for the same period in 1892. 
Theee latter figures carry with them much 
significance, revealing as they do a shortage 
of 6,911,854 yards 6t goods. Returns from 76 
mills in the Kew England States, which are 
included in the preceding total, show the total 
yardage of men's wear goods produced be- 
tween June 1 and November 1, 1898, to have 
been 6,55^,116, as against 10,269,762 yards for 
the same period daring 1892. It is also found 
that 7 mlUs out of a total of 76 are running 
full, 47 are running on part time and 88 are 
shut down completely. 

Accepting as reliable the statistics of 
our contemporary, though there is noth- 
ing to show in what manner they have 
been procured, it will be seen from the 
foregoing that the Industrial Census pub- 
lished in the American Economist did 
not really represent the complete depres- 
sion of the country to its full extent. It 
will also be seen how this report confirms 
that of the American Economist, each 
showing a shrinkage of 60 per cent, in 
the labor employed. 

It is also pointed out in the foregoing 
how large has been the shortage in the 
production of the mills, and it is indi- 
cated that '* there is sure to be a famine 
in goods.'* This -by no means follows. 
A lack of emplojnnent to consumers has 
curtailed their purchasing power. Their 
actual loss in wages means an actual loss 
in the output of the factories. Such a 



loss cannot be made up subsequently. 
The fear of Free-Trade, advocated by the 
American Wool and Cotton Reporter, has 
thrown the people out of work and has 
deprived them of the means of buying 
goods. It has compelled them to study 
economy and to eke out, as best they can, 
with the old worsteds and woolens which 
they had last season. 

Not only has it caused an actual irrep- 
arable destruction of trade and general 
distress this season, but it has made the 
I)eople, once so prosperous and inclined, 
perhaps, to liberality, or even extrava- 
gance in their purchases, to study a sys- 
tem of economy that has been forced 
upon them and which they are apt to 
remember in the future. Having now 
learned from bitter experience what they 
must do veithout and how they can shift 
in order to do without, they are apt to 
be more careful in their future expend- 
itures, and thus the object lesson of Free- 
Trade may have an effect upon the future 
condition of business, even under the more 
prosperous times of Protection. The 
work of destruction is quick and inmie- 
diate, that of building up can only be 
brought about by a longer and more 
gradual process. 



What Wall Street Thinks of It 

Here is a frank, honest statement from 
the Wall Street Daily News, November 9, 
that the President and his party might 
read to advantage : 

** The result of the election proves con- 
clusively that Mr. Cleveland's thousand 
million dollar * object lesson ' has turned 
the tide of public opinion against him : it 
proves that the people of this country be- 
lieve that the present Administration is 
incompetent to grasp, handle and legis- 
late on important financial and commer- 
cial measures ; it proves that the Demo- 
cratic party has brought about the most 
disastrous panic this country has ever 
seen through its inability, having once 
called Congress together in special ses- 
sion to legislate on silver, to bring it 
about until the mercantile and financial 
conununity yras worn out with waiting, 
and then only by the aid of Republicans. 
That this is what the result of the elec- 
tion indicates, Wall street is sufficiently 
liberal to believe; that Mr. Cleveland 
and his cabinet are wise enough to see 
the ruin and wreck they have already 
wrought, and that they will not plunge 
the mercantile community into further 
loss and suspense by wholesale tinketing 
with the Tariff. It is conceded on all 
sides that the Government revenues 
must be increased, but unless Mr. Cleve- 
land desires to destroy forever the party 
to which he professes allegiance, he will 
go slow, and only materially change the 
duties on the goods classed as luxuries. 
For him at this time to make any revolu- 
tionary changes in raw material or any- 
thing else that enters into manufacture 
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ing, is to invite fresh complications 
among merchants and manufacturers and 
bring business generally to a dead stand- 
still." 



Agrieuitaral Ignorance. 



the craftsmen there are not behind their fellow 
workmen in knowledge.— Anti-ilmerioan In- 
dvstrieB.Oet. 2f, 1898. 

They indorsed this "report" on No- 
vember 7. 

Wool Prices— Before and After. 



Does not every dollar^s worth of imports, 
Ttept out by a Protective policy, keep in a dol- 
lar's worth of import grain that would other- 1 j^ ^^^^ g^st column of figures in the f d- 
wise leap to go out t lowing toble will be found the value of 



This is one of those profound conun- 
drums that the Secretary of Agriculture 
tried to solve at the Congress of Agri- 
cultare recently held in Chicago. We do 
not believe that any schoolboy would ask 
such a question. The Protective Tariff 
has nothing whatever to do with the ex- 
ports of the country. The quantity of 
grain that will ** leap to go out" depends 
entirely upon the crops in other coun- 
tries as well as in our own — in fact, upon 
the question of supply and consequent 
demand. The Protective Tariff. Mr. Mor- 
ton, is to keep out from this country 
things that are grown or manufactured in 
other countries, and which we, ourselves, 
are able to grow or manufacture. We 
presume that Mr. Morton is not aware 
that, during the period 6f greatest Pro- 
tection this country has ever had, our ex- 
ports of wheat were larger than ever 
kno^m in the history of the country, the 
result being that our imports were phe- 
nomenally smaller than our exx>orts, 
hence our exceeding prosperity under 
Protection. The dense ignorance shown 
by the Secretary* of Agriculture in the 
affairs pertaining to his department would 
be amusing were it not so shameful, in 
coming from the head of the department 
that should be representative of our vast 
agricultural resources. 



some of the leading grades of American 
wool on the 1st of March, 1898, when 
President Harrison was still in office. In 
the second colmnn is the market value of 
the same qualities on tte 1st of Novem- 
ber, 1898— eight months after the present 
free wool Administration was inaugu- 
rated. In the third column is the per- 
centage of decline which has taken place 
since Mr. Cleveland took office, showing 
the progress which has been made 
toward free wool prices. In the fourth 
column is the free wool or London value 
of these same grades of American wool, 
which value has remained practically 
unchanged from March 1 to November 1. 
In the fifth column is shown the cents 
per pound which wool, prices must yet 
fall in order to reach the present free 
wool or London value. This table, pre- 
pared by Justice Bateman & Co., shows 
that while the market has traveled a long 
way toward free wool prices, there must 
still be a decline of from 23^ to 8 cents 
per pound to reach free wool value, unless 
there should be an advance in the outside 
markets of the world. Thus : 



The Pioneer Silk Company of Pater- 
son, N. J., members of Tm Amkeicak 
PBOTEcnvB Tariff Lbaqxtb, have lost 
their vice-president and secretary, Mr. 
Peter Ryle, a young roan in the very 
prime of life, only forty two years of 
age, after a long illness that finally de- 
veloped into typhoid fever. The father 
of the deceased, the late John Byle, was 
the founder of the sUk industry in Pater- 
son, and the sm had been brought up m 
the business from childhood. He was a 
lawyer of high standing and a man of 
great mental and nervous energy, and, 
no doubt, overtaxed his strength by a too 
close attention to business. 



The Free-Trade and Mugwump papers 
throughout the country naturally are 
very sore over the staggering blow ad- 
ministered to their theories. While re- 
hashing their worn out, old time argu- 
ments they must, indeed, feel depressed 
over the knowledare that the people don t 
believe them and have no use for them» 
as was shown at the polls. 



Leave the Tariff Alone. 



You've had a Protective Tariff for 83 
years. How iDJurious have you found itf 
You've had a threat of Free-Trade for six 
months. How much have you felt that«— 

The people of Ohio answered their 
Governor nobly last week. 



Labor is fully awake to the demand of the 
day, and realizes fully where to place the re- 
sponsibility for our existing difficulties.— Anti- 
Ameriean Industries^ Oct 28. 

Bight you are. 



The farmers would get less money for 
their hay, their hops, their eggs and other 
produce, because Canadian farm stuff 
would flood our markets under a low 
Tariff. The tobacco growers could not 
grow tobacco at all, or the wool growers 
raise wool. Their peas and beans would 
s'^ll for less money. Lumber would not 
be worth so much and values of the 
farms would decrease. But, while de- 
creasing the value of labor and prices of 
farm products, a Tariff for revenue only 
will establish a heavy system of taxation. 
On a basis of 80 per cent, ad valorem our 
customs duties would then be (100,000,- 
000 more than they are now under the 
McKinley Tariff. One hundred million 
dollars more revenue tax to be paid by 
the people who would be earning less 
money or getting less value for their prod- 
uce. This is what Tariff tinkering 
means and every effort should now be 
made, by petition to Ongress or to Con- 
gressmen, to stop meddling vrith it. 

IH all trades the same lesson is being learned, 
and the report from Ohio this week shows that 
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ECHOES FROM OUR CENSUS. 



The Condition of Easiness and Labor 
Eyerywliere. 

A "Word From urisconsln. 

This is> a farming community, and, 
since January 1, times have become hard 
and money scarce, and one of onr banks 
failed, all on account of a lack of con- 
fidence and uncertainty as towhat Con- 
gress and the Administration would do. 
Our prospects for business are not very 
favorable. W. E. Gillingham, 

Farming. 

GiLLiNOHAX, Wis. 



If wool be placed upon the free list the 
industry will be destroyed entirely. We 
attribute the present dull condition of 
trade to the threatened reduction of the 
Tarifif. The prospects for business are 
very slim, unless the people become satis- 
fied that the Tariff will not be disturbed 
in any essential part. A reduction of duty 
on tobacco will drop that crop out of ex- 
istence in this county. L. B. 

FoBT Atkinson, Wis. 



So far as manufacturing interests are 
concerned they are not more than 10 per 
cent, of what they were last November, if 
that much. We think a reduction of 
Tariff would not affect our business di- 
rectly, but indirectly it would, as it 
would have a tendency to reduce the 
earning power of the people at large. 
We attribute the present dull condition 
of trade to the silver agitation, threats of 
Tariff reform, fear of what the present 
Administration might do, lack of confi- 
dence in the same universal manage- 
ment of the moneyed interest and 
banks of the country and the World's 
Fair. The prospects for business are not 
good. The party in power should do 
flomething, or say to the people that they 
do not intend to. Their plan and policy 
should be known, but I guess they have 
none. Webster Mfo. Company. 

South Superior, Wis. 

Our business is repairing vessels. Many 
vessels are laid up at present and no re- 
pairs are made which can be avoided. 
Wages generally are reduced about 80 
cents per day. 

Ira Harris, Auditor 
American Steel Barqe Company, 

Dry Dock. 
WssT Superior, Wis. 

We cannot say what the condition of 
bnsiness is here, as hardly any manufact- 
uring is being done. If the Tariff were 
taken off iron and steel it would reduce 
wagee to the European basis. We at- 
tribute the present dull condition of trade 
to the uncertainty as to what will be done 
in regard to the Tariff. Some local causes 



will perhaps make business resume here 
sooner than elsewhere, but in general it 
looks badly. Ira Harris, Auditor 
American Steel Barge Company, 
Shipbuilders. 
West Superior, Wia 



I attribute the present dull condition 
of trade partly to the Sherman bill, but 
principally to the uncertainty of the 
Tariff agitation. While money is easier 
again, the general outlook seems, if any- 
thing, growing worse. Crops are light 
and as colder weather approaches there 
seems less demand for labor. Wages 
throughout have been cut about 25 per 
cent. Chas. W. Weire, 

The Green Bay Table Company. 

Green Bat, Wis. 

If we should have a reduction of Tariff 
we will be obliged to reduce wages to, or 
nearly to, the standard of European 
wages. We attribute the present dull 
condition of trade to the prospective 
Tariff changes, prospective dangerous 
banking system and a curtailment of a 
foreign demand for our product by inef- 
fectual meat inspection and neglect of 
reciprocity relations. Like a stone boat 
trade will drag along slowly as long as 
we are on the defensive or neglect in 
trade ; it will revive at once as soon as 
we assume the aggressive with vigor. 
We must keep our own consumptive de- 
mand for our own people to supply and 
enter a vigorous competition for trade at 
large. England can manufacture no cot- 
ton goods unless she can buy raw ma- 
terial. ' George Fairfield, Pres*t 
Prairie du Chien Woolen Mills. 

Prairib du Chien, Wis. 



As VleMTcd In "WaatliliiKtoii. 

A reduction of Tariff would seriously 
injure our business. Uncertainty and 
fear concerning the policy of the present 
Administration, concerning the Tariff and 
other questions, have caused the dull con- 
dition of trade. The prospects for busi- 
ness are very poor and discouraging. The 
duty on lime into British Columbia is 20 
per cent Present duty on lime into this 
country is 10 per cent. Our duty should 
be raised to 20 per cent. , which would only 
then be even with theirs. 

John S. McMillin, 

Mfr. of Lime, Cooperage and Shingles. 
Roche Harbor, Washinoton. 

The shingle and logging business has 
fallen off about 90 per cent. The 80 per 
cent, duty on shingles is all that keeps 
our mill going when there is a demand 
for the output. We attribute the present 
dull condition of trade to the change of 
Administration with its sweeping dec- 
laration of Free-Trade. The pros- 
pects for business are very iK>or. On 
November 5, 1892, our farmers had sold 
their oats readily at $22.50 per ton. To- 
day, September 26, the best offer is $17 
per ton in small lots. To take the Tariff 



off shingles and lumber would ruin our 
business on Puget Sound, as this is our 
main support, and even now, with it, 
there is no demand to speab^f . 

W. J. McKbnna, Shingles. 
Bat View, Washington. 

A reduction of Tariff will have a bad 
effect upon our business, as it will bring 
about low prices for products and low 
wages. We attribute the dull condition 
of trade to the fear that Protection will 
be wiped out. The prospects for business 
are poor. We believe that if Congress 
and the Senate would resolve not to in- 
terfere with the present Tariff times 
would be better. 

W. J. McKersen. 

Plaza, Wash. 

Protection for Vlrslnla. 

A reduction of Tariff would be a total 
ruin to my sheep industry. We attribute 
the presttit dull condition of trade to the 
platform adopted by the Democrats at 
Chicago. There* are no prospects for 
business. Two years ago this country 
was prosperous and money was plenty. 
Now there is none. J. M. Carter, 

Ripley's Mills, Va. 



My friend Mr. Wilson from West Vir- 
ginia needs a few facts to knock out some 
of his pet theories. I find business in a 
deplorable condition. Farmers cannot 
get what they paid a year ago for their 
stock. Everything the agriculturist 
has to sell, such as grain, &c., is at bot- 
tom figures. Grain that was worth $1 
per bushel last year can be bought for 50 
or 60 cents per bushel now. Sixty per 
cent, of the laboring class of people are 
out of employment part of the time, 
while 40 per cent, go about idling their 
whole time away in search of work ; and 
when they do get a day's work they are 
paid in grain, or meat, or some trade. 
There is no money afloat in the country 
at all. My cousin has been in the mer- 
cantile business for years and heretofore 
he cleared from $500 to $2,000 a year ; 
this year he says he will not clear $200. 
G. W. Colaw has shipped stock for the 
last ten years, and this, he says, is the 
worst year he has ever seen. He was un- 
able to borrow a dollar from the bank, and 
stock has got so low that he has finally 
quit buying at any figpires. Where 100 
per cent, equaled the true value of stock 
last year, 68 per cent, represents its true 
value this year. Last year, in Novem- 
ber, the laboring people were nearly all 
employed at from 65 to 75 cents per day, 
and had regular employment. To-day if 
they get any money at all it is about 50 
cents per day, with a day here and there. 

The League is to be congratulated on 
the bold front it has shown in time of 
temporary defeat. The American Eoon- 
OMIST has done a great work, by publish- 
ing the reasons for McKinley 's re-election. 
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for the cause of Protection and the prog- 
ress of the nation. We fear that the 
interest of the South will be trodden 
undetfoot *y the votes of ^'Secesh fire 
eaters " in Congress ; but should such be 
our fate, it is far from being the senti- 
ment of the rising generation. 

M. A. CoLAW, Cor. 
Crab Bottom, Va., September 27, 1893. 



A reduction in Tariff will drive me out 
of the sheep and poultry business. There 
will be no money in cattle or horses, and 
wheat will be worth nothing. Old men 
€Wiy they never saw harder times in all 
their life unless it was in 1857-58. I 
attribute the times to a lack of confidence 
in the present Administration and their 
attitude toward the Tariff. The prospects 
for business are indeed very gloomy in 
all vocations in this section of the South. 
I have traveled over the lumbering dis- 
trict of West Virginia and all the com- 
panies have shut down till better times. 
The coal and iron trade of Virginia is in 
a bad condition. M.* A. Colaw, Cor. 

We want the srood times promised by 
the Democracy. H. Trumbull. 

HOWSBTONS. Va. 

I AM selling some groceries, notions, &c., 
and never experienced as hard times. 
Every one is complaining about hard 
times, and there are more hands out of 
work than I ever saw. Stock of all kinds is 
low. Sheep and lambs usually sold for $8 
to $5 cannot be sold at |3 and |8 now. Good 
two year old heifers are sold for 2^ cents 
per pound. Hurrah for Free-Trade and 
a Force bill Tariff I 

F. A. Crabtree, p. M. 

Effna, Va , September 18, 1808. 

A irarallur to JUTjomitm, 

Should we have a reduction of tariff, 
wool that sold last year at 58 cents 
scoured will sell at 80 cents scoured. We 
attribute the present dull condition of 
trade to depression in the sheep business 
and contraction of credit. It depends 
upon Congressional action whether the 
prospects for business are good or other- 
wise. J. BoKiB, Wool Growing. 

Lost Cabin, Wyoming. 



Tariff. We attribute the dull condition 
of trade to a lack of confidence, fear of 
Tat iff reduction and wild-cat State banks. 
The prospects for business are IS, G. 
Building trade and iron industries have 
evidently gone to the dog?, judging by 
orders for goods which we supply. 

R. W. Tyce, Sec'y 
Staten Island Terra Cotta Lubkbee Co. 
woodbridgk, n. j. 



The hard rubber business is practically 
standing still, and has been since July 1. 
The Excelsior Mill (manufacturing ex- 
celsior) is running full, but was standing 
still for a month to put in an engine. Of 
course, the town, being almost depend- 
ent on the rubber mill, is suffering pro- 
portionately. J. A. Far&el, Cor. 

Butler, N. J., September 12, 1893. 



We work only such looms as we have 
orders for and employ about 60 per cent, 
of our help. We divide our work among 
all the hands as near as we can. Should 
we have a reduction of Tariff we would 
have to reduce wages to near the Euro- 
pean standard. We attribute the present 
dull condition of trade to lack of con- 
fidence in a Democratic Administration 
and uncertainty of financial policy. Our 
customers would buy if they were not 
afraid of Tariff tinkering. 

T. F. Baer, President 
Helvetia Silk Mill. 

Paterson, N. J. 

A reduction of Tariff would make it 
necessary to produce our goods at less 
cost, consequently will reduce wages. 
We attribute the dull condition of trade 
somewhat to the silver question, but 
mainly to the uncertainty of Tariff re- 
vision. We think prospects for business 
were never brighter except from fear of 
change of policy from Protection to 
Tariff for revenue. If any reduction in 
Tariff on pottery ware is made, there is 
no possible way for the potters to live 
but by reduced wages. 

Jos. WiLLETis, President 
The Willets Mfg. Company. 

Trenton, N. J 



Bad Neurs from Neir Jersey. 

A reduction of Tariff would reduce 
wages or cause us to go out of business. 
We attribute the dull condition of bus- 
iness to uncertainty as to the action of 
the present Congress on the Tariff. We 
do not know of any prospects for business. ' 
This is the first time this concern has 
been so much closed down since 1857. 

Clark Fisher ' 

of FiSHEB & Norms, Anvils and Vises. | 

Teenton, N. J. I 



After a shut down of seven weeks our 
factory has resumed operations, with a 
reduced force and a general reduction of 
wages on account of the present Govern- 
ments intended tinkering with the Tariff. 
The same applies to the Imperial Cutlery 
Company of Newark, N. J. 

Frederick W. Shortman, 
Electric Cutlery Company. 
118 DicKKRSOif Stbebt, Newark, N. J., 
October 7, 18y3. 



account of new management. A young 
man was made agent January 1, and one 
or two other minor changes that seem to 
have worked well. It is the only concern 
in our little town and is small. In con- 
versation with one of the stockholders the 
conclusion was that, while under new 
management there had been perceptible 
improvement, things would have been 
still better if Mr. Harrison had been re- 
elected. James H. Wilkinson, Cor. 
South Newmarket, N. R, Sept. 28, 188S. 



If there should be a large reduction of 
Tariff we must stop our mills. I attribute 
the present dull condition of trade to un- 
certainty as regards Tariff legislation, and 
prospects for business are poor. We are 
running on a contract which does *not 
terminate until January 1, so we are not 
affected yet. F. W. Hickb, 

Foreman for I. W. Sprinqfisld. 

So. Wolfeboro, N. H. 



It would cause ruination to our bus- 
iness should we have a reduction of 



It Hurts Ifeur Haiiipslilre* 

Since January 1 business has i mpr or e d, 
but not on account of the Cleveland Ad- 
ministration by any means, but solely on 



A reduction of Tariff would greatly 
hinder and possibly stop our business 
entirely. We attribute the present dull 
condition of trade to fear of radical 
Tariff legislation. The prospects for 
business here are very bad. We are 
running same as usual. Orders are 
nearly all filled. Shall stop mills entirely 
in a few weeks, and see no reason to hope 
for good business next year. We do not 
know what basis to work upon. There is 
no certainty as to the price of wool or 
goods. Everything is in doubt. Wages 
must suffer a sharp reduction. 

J. M. BusiBL & Co., 
Wool Hosiery. 

Laoonia, N. H. 



A reduction of Tariff would stop our 
production unless we employ help at 40 
per cent, less than now. We attribute the 
present condition of trade entirely to dis- 
trust at the threats of the Democratic 
platform. Business will immediately 
improve when the Democratic i>arty con- 
clude to work for America's interests. 
C. C. Rogers, Secretary 
Wasoonl^ Flannel Company. 

LsBANOir, N. H. 



We consider the American Economist 
especially valuable as an organ for the 
Projective Tariff policy ; indeed, we have 
no hesitation in saying that it is the 
most valuable publication in its line 
with which we are acquainted.— Ber*- 
shire Courier, Maasachusetta, 



I AM in favor of a gradual redactioii of the 
Tariff with an ultimate view of Free-Trade. 

Will any reader of the American 
Economist kindly inform us when, and 
under what circumstances, the above re- 
marks were made by Mr. Grover Cleve- 
land? 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 



In this department of the Ambbioaji Bcozco- 
WI9T we hope to find room for all oommunioa- 
tions. A free discussion and interchange of 
views amonff the members, seoretartee, corre- 
spondents, and friends of The American Pro- 
TBcrrvE Tabift League will prove an interest- 
ing feature of the paper and be conducive of 
much good. We do not, of course, hold our- 
aelves responsible for the views expressed by 
our correspondents. 



ladostrlal More Tban Financial* 

Editor American Economist : In the 
Associated Press reports in daily news- 
papers is the following paragraph from a 
speech of Senator Sherman in a debate on 
the repeal of the Sherman act in the 
United States Senate October 17 : 

Break down the barrier now maintained by 
the United States Senate; break up this violent 
and insolent obstruction to the will of the ma- 
jority; give the Senate free power and play 
and in ten days from this time the sliies will 
brighten, business will resume its ordinary 
course, and all the clouds that lowered on our 
house in the deep bosom of ocean buried. 

Of course the report is not full, and there 
might have been other and explanatory 
sentences, but his opinion and view of 
the 'situation, as expressed in this para- 
graph, is surprising. 

His earnest desire for the rept-al of the 
ace which bears his name, an act which 
he only approved when it was passed be- 
cause it staved off something he held to 
be calamitous, is shared by a large major- 
ity of the i^ople, irrespective of party. 
Bat how can he imagine that such repeal 
lYonld scatter ^ the clouds ? 

Surely Senator Sherman must know 
that in 1892, with the Sherman act in op« 
oration, there was such prosperity, such 
large employ for labor at wages higher 
than ever, as had never been known. He 
must know that there are now a million 
of workmen unemployed and that wages 
are lower by from 6 to 10 per cent, than 
in 1S92. Surely it is to be hoped that 
some relief may come with the repeal 
which he and a host of others wish for. 

But, so long as the largest possible step 
toward Free-Trade, and the repudiation 
of Protection, is in the very air we 
breathe,how can work at good wages come 
to the unemployed? Make the currency 
the best possible, and with lower wages 
and less work, with more goods made 
abroad and imported and fewer made at 
home, any near approach to the prosperity 
of 1892 is impossible. Then Protection 
to Home Industry was in the very air, 
and we had clear sky and light, now 
Free-Trade is in the air and dark clouds 
lower over us. No repeal of the Sherman 
act can scatter these clouds. At the root 
of the matter is the Free-Trade cancer 
and until that is extirpated there is no 
health. 

As an expression of his strong wish for 
the long delayed repeal of an act deemed 
hurtful, in which he did not think it 



necessary to give his well-known views 
as a Protectionist (as it probably was) the 
paragraph quoted may do little harm. 
Taken as his view of the whole matter, as 
ignoring the underlying Free-Trade peril 
and commending the repealing legislation 
he wished as the panacea for all our ills, 
it is a grave mistake, bad and misleading 
in its influence. G. B. S. 

Detroit, Mich., Oct 20, 1893. 



^<CU>ne Democrat te. 99 

Editor American Economist : The 
Democratic times have struck me so hard 
that 1 am compelled to curtail all except 
absolutely necessary expenditures, and, 
therefore, must decline to renew my sub- 
scription. Is the Hepublican party largely 
to blame for this state of things, or 
where do we get the Mugwumps, Prohi- 
bitionists, stay-at-homes and fools of va- 
rious kinds who vote for a "change** 
from prosperity to poverty. I am afraid 
these fools vnll not be brought back to 
the party until they have a dose of ** reve- 
nue reform." Wm. Kent. 

New York, October 2, 1893. 



Booster«9 Bice and Bevense. 

Editor American Economist: The 
reason the Democratic party is not and 
never has been successful in the admin- 
istration of governmental affairs is be- 
cause the Southern men have never been 
successful business men, and, while their 
Congressmen are bright and brainy, they 
are lacking in business capacity. In the 
North the Democratic party is largely 
represented from the ranks of the unin- 
telligent, incapable and unbusinesslike 
classes, and their representatives in Con- 
gress and in other governmental positions 
fairly represent the Democratic voter. 
Besides, the Democratic party has always 
been by inclination and tradition a do- 
nothing party. According to the results 
of the last election, and present condi- 
tions, permit me to suggest the following 
banner for the next campaign : 

Rooster, Rice and Revenge. 

Rooster— of the last campaign'; Rice— 
for the workingmen of the present ; and 
Revenge— by turning the Democratic 
party out at the next election. 

C. R. Taylor. 

Streator, III. 



Tbe Coanty Poor Pnnd I<arser. 

Editor American Economist : This 
being an agricultural county, we do not 
feel the hard times as they do in the man- 
ufacturing portions of our State— i. e., 
the Gaa Belt We have a few small con- 
cerns. A windmill factory employing 
20 men has been closed all summer. A 
carriage factory employing 25 men closed 
since July. Our saw mills are either closed 
or running on short time. Our merchants 
complain bitterly of dull trade ; some are 
scarcely paying rent. My father has a 
saw mill and lumber yard with planing 



tniU. We bny domestic hard wood logs. 
We have no call scarcely for hard wood 
lumber ; we are simply cutting our logs 
and putting the lumber on the sticks. 
Both mills here are running on short 
time. We are trying to keep our men at 
work just as long as we can. I attribute 
the present condition of dull trade in our 
county to lack of confidence in the pres- 
ent Administration. The outlook is not 
very flattering for business. 

Our country lies along the sonthem 
line of Michigan. InNortherp Indiana 
and Southern Michigan very many sheep 
are fed in the fall and winter for the East- 
ern market ; many of our feeders buying 
as many as 500 to 2000 or more. This 
year they are buying for much less than 
last and not feeding as many. One large 
feeder told me a few days ago he should 
not buy any at present. Last summer, 
during the wool buying season, a wool 
buyer from Philadelphia was in this sec- 
tion of our State and advised onr wool 
buyers to buy this year's clip on a Free- 
Trade basis. The farmer's face was long. 
During the campaign last fall one Con- 
gressman, Hon. W. F. McNagney, Demo- 
crat, promised our farmers $1 per bushel 
for wheat. Now they are getting from 
55 to 60 cents per bushel. In a talk with 
some of our oldeft business men they tell 
me they never saw such a time for busi- 
ness since 1857. I was out collecting last 
week, small sums from $1 up to $6, and 
in some cases men worth thousands of 
dollars asked for time. I think that our 
county poor fund expenses will be larger 
than it has been for years. 

C. S. Stroup. 

La Grange, Ind., Oct. 23, 1808. 

Time to Bleditate. 

Editor American Economist: A young 
man of this place having been thrown 
out of employment at the Elgin (111.) 
watch factory, when asked what was 
the matter replied: ''Republican laws 
which Democrats don't know how to 
operate." I think the above is the whole 
matter in a nutshell. As many factory 
hands voted the Free Trade ticket last 
fall, I think they will now have time to 
meditate. B. Murphy. 

Vinton, Iowa. 

SIlTer or TarlflTf 

Democrats who indorsed the free silver 
plank in the Chicago platform claim that 
subsequent developments justify a change 
of policy in regard to the silver question. 

Now, if Democrats will open their 
eyes and note the subsequent develop- 
ments in regard to the Tariff issue which 
have transpired since the platform utter- 
ance, they would doubtless feel justified 
in disregarding their ex ca^/i€dra position 
upon the Tariff question also. 

Democrats are asking Protectionists 
what they would think of them if, in the 
face of their platform declarations, they 
should hesitate to perform as instructed 
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by their convention. "We ventnre to eug* 
geet that the same reason for disregard- 
ing the silver clause would justify dis- 
regard of the Tariff clause, only we might 
add the justification would be a thou- 
sand times greater in disregarding the 
Tariff than the silver plank. 

GK>ld has been returning to our shores 
recently, showing that it is not afraid of 
the silver menace, but many of our mills 
are still suspended, throwing thousands 
of wage earners out of employment, be- 
cause they must await a readjustment of 
values on a lower scale, necessitated by 
the approacl^g changes of the promised 
Tariff reduction. 

Disregard that vicious plank in your 
thoughtless platform, gentlemen, just 
like you have disregarded the silver 
plank, and proceed to legislate for the 
true interest of the industrial classes, and 
all will be well. The performance of duty 
frequently requires the exercise of great 
moral courage. Show to the country that 
you have this. E. W. S. 

sins Knonffh, tbe I«ord KnoVrs. 

Editor American Economist : It is a 
hard matter for us in this part of the 
country to tell what is the cause for the 
present dull condition of trade. Money 
is scarce, wheat is worth but 40 cents per 
bushel. Men who have money in the 
banks are withdrawing it ; men who six 
months ago we considered honest, and who 
could get credit at any store in town, now 
can hardly, get credit for the smallest ar- 
ticle. We find men upon our streets 
who are sober, honest and industrious, 
who are good citizens, unable to get em- 
ployment, while this time last year they 
were in demand. 

Some people claim that the cause of 
this is the lack of confidence in the Dem- 
ocratic party. I do not feel like placing 
the blame upon them unless it is well de- 
served, for the Lord knows they have 
got enough sins to account for already. 

The business prospects are poor, but 
we have hope that>they will brighten up 
before long. Thos. Harlbt. 

Ltoiis, Kan., September 15, 1898. 



ocrat in the United States could read it 
for six months; I am satisfied there 
would be a wonderful falling off in the 
ranks of the ** unterrified." 

As Bepublioans we are representatives 
of the American home and American 
interests in every sense of the word, and 
cannot afford to shrink from the right 
because of the temporary ascension of 
the Democratic party last fall. When 
we do come out we will be brighter and 
better than it were possible for us to 
be at any time in the annals of the past. 

Accept my hearty thanks for the 
American Eoonomist. It is doing a 
noble work— one the limit to which is 
endless. R. M. Harrah, Editor. 
The North Missourian, 

Gallatin, Mo , September 15, 1893. 



It Is Dolnc a Noble l¥ork. 

Editor American Economist : I have 
been receiving your valuable publica- 
tion for months past and during that 
time have done nothing to show my 
appreciation of your kindness. Perhaps 
it is not necessary for me to add my 
testimony to the already lengthy list, 
but I get such a vast amount of informa- 
tion from the columns of the American 
Economist, that I feel it my duty to at 
least say to you that words are inade- 
quate when I attempt to express myself 
on the incalculable good your publica- 
tion is doiog in the various localities 
where it is read. Its arguments are sim- 
ply unanswerable, and its logic complete 
and faultless. I wish that every Dem- 



Comlns to tlie Reason. 

Editor American Economist : The 
statement that the factories have shut 
down for political effect is on a par with 
the statement that the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law is the entire cause of 
the shut down and general stagnation. It 
seems to me that no one ought to be mis- 
taken in this matter. Some money may 
be hiding out for fear of silver, but what 
do we want money for with factories shut 
down and commerce crippled for fear of 
competition with cheap foreign labor. 
The election of McEinley by an increased 
majority in Ohio will be noti'^e served on 
the party in power that the election last 
fall did not mean an approval of that part 
of their platform, and in my opinion they 
will heed it. And in November, 1894, the 
Republicans will take possession of the 
lower House of Congress. Then, if they 
have not in the meantime tinkered too 
much with the Tariff, manufacturing will 
revive, and we of the West will again 
have a market for our products. 

W. A. Stone, V. P. for Kansas. 

Qalsna, Kansas, October 25, 1S93. 

Wbtcli Flaff Will Ply f 

Editor American Economist: With 
the aid of the American Economist I 
have been able to meet the British idea 
of Free-Trade with all with whom I have 
conversed. When the day comes for the 
abolition of the Protective policy of this 
country, then the Stars and Stripes might 
be furled and the British standard float 
from every merchant and war vessel 
upon the waters and from every public 
building, great and small, throughout 
the length and breadth of the United 
States of America. Geo. H. Robb. 

Sbvbranob, Kan., October 38, 1893. 

Hour It Is In Kentucky. 

Editor American Economist : The 
largest business firm here is only 
working half as many hands as last year. 
Business dull, general lack of confidence. 
Everybody seems to be afraid to venture 
to put money in anything. Tariff! 



Tariff I is all the talk. Every one knows 
that a reduction of Tariff duties means 
hard times, low wages and g^eral dis- 
content. All are waiting to see what 
Congress is going to do with the Tariff. 
Every branch of trade is dull. 

A WORKINGMAN. 

Christlan, Kt. 

In tbo Glass Trade. 

Emtor American Economist : I have 
been laboring hard to try to save my fac- 
tory interests from the black waves of dis- 
trust and disaster that have swept the 
country since the people '* voted for a 
change," and thereby made it possible for 
further tinkering with, and a probable 
reduction of, the Tariff. I know our 
people are now ready and anxious to vote 
for another change; this time for the 
tried and true principles of Protection to 
our American Industries, with all the 
blessings that follow for the American 
manufacturer and wage earner, skilled 
and unskilled. I shall do my best to hold 
up your hands in the conflict against the 
blighting effects of even an approach to 
Free-Trade. 

R. I. Patterson. 

MuNCis, Ind., October 20, 18W. 



Harrison and Cleveland. 

Editor American Economist: The 
situation here is as follows : 

In 1892, under President Harrison, the 
New Market Manufacturing Co., cotton 
mills were working full time and paying 
good wages. The B. F. Haley CJo., cloth- 
ing manufacturers, were employing over 
100 persons at good wages, with plenty of 
work and doing a big business. 
• In 1898, under President Cleveland, 
there has been a 10 per cent, cut down in 
the cotton mills. The B. F. Haley Co. 
hardly has any business and had to make 
a 88)^ per cent, cut down, and many 
hands were turned away. The mUls and 
B. F. Haley Co. are the only manufactur- 
ing firms in this place, and, of oouree, 
aflfect the town very much. 

W. B. Greene, Correspondent. 

Nbw Market, N. H., October 1, 1896. 



Tbe SItnatlon In PennsylTanla. 

Editor American Economist: Half 
the workingmen in Armstrong Connty 
are out of employment, and in Kittan- 
ning the Tmemployed are holding maas 
meetings and beseeching the dtisens 
to sewer the town as a means of affording 
temporary relief to their almost starving 
families. Our workingmen, as a general 
rule, are Republicans, and it is hard to 
see them suffer from the recent Demo- 
cratic victory. This county will give a 
larger vote than ever for Protection. If 
Governor McKinley was running in 
Pennsylvania instead of^ Ohio it would 
take six figures to express his majority. 
M. B. Oswald & Son. 

KiTTANKiNO, Pa., October 7, 1898. 
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PRINCIPLBS OP THB AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE. 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tarltf 
League, as expressed in Article II. of its Constitution, is» by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low-priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low sUndard of M^ages prevailing ia 
other countries ; that this is a government by the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powerst 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high standard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not only the industrial growth of the Republic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of itscitizens,are promoted 
by z, judicious Protective Tariff. The recent report of the United 
States Labor Commission shows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tarifif, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage-earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in th« 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
efifort afforded by a high standard of wages. 

^ It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, will enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which many of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli- 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fruits of American 
labor, employed under free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally, The Amerlean Protective TarifT League propoeee a aaioa 
aad organization of all Indaetrial workere of Anerloa in defeaeo. 
and for the elevation, of the Anerloaa etandard of wagee, living 
and eelf-govemment. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share in 
the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-payers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS.— Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em- 
ployers or employed. The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the imporution of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and brcaden the fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party— its.aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the policy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice-President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League, 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addressed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League. 

Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The League or to obuin informa- 
tion of its plans and purposes. 
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PROTBOTION BOOK TABLE. 

To meet frequent inqniries and a grow- 
ing call from students and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books upon Protection and kindred 
0Dbjects, which may be read with profit 
by those seeking thorough information 
upon the American system : 

Price, 
Poet-paid. 

Cknnplete set of ** Defender ** documeDts, 
published by Thb Amebioan Pbotbct- 
IVB Tariff Lbagux, comprising the 
issues of 1891 and 1892 $1.50 

Political Economy, with special reference 
to the Industrial History of Nations, by 
Prof. Bobt. E. ThompMn L50 

P^tective Philosophy, by David Hall 
Rice, Brookline, Mass 1.50 

Principles of Economic Philosophy, by 
Prof. Van Buren Denslow 2.50 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoyt, 
Ex-Gk>vemor of Pennsylvania 2.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Patton, Ph.D 1.00 

Government Revenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, U. S. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Ck)m- 
mittee in Congress 1.50 

AmericaB Political Economy, by Prof. . 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University. . . 2.50 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Robt P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 
ent 1.50 

Speeches and Addresses, Industrial and 
Finandai, by Hon. William D. Kelley, 
M.C 2.50 

Protection to Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 18S5, by 
Robert B. Thompson of Pennsylvania 
University 1.00 

Frogreis from Poverty, Review and Criti- 
cism of Henry Qeorge, by O. B. Steb- 
bins 40 

Harmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by Henry 
O.Carey 1.25 

Mwnp*' of Social Science. Condensed 
from Carey*s**Prhiciples of Social Sci- 
ence,** by Kate McKean 2.25 

Manual of Political Economy, by B. P. 
Smith 1.25 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey 2.50 

The Unity of Law, as Exhibited in the Re 
lations of Physical, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.50 

History of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages, by Jas. M. Swank. Revised and 
greatly enlarged; 574 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet published on 

American shipping; 479 pp 4.00 

BOOKS BT SHGLISH PROTXCnOHI8T& 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry , by Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan $1.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byles (an eminent Judge) 1.26 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by David 
Syma 2.00 

Orders should be addressed to Wilbur 
F. Wakeman, General Secretary Ameri- 
can PROTKcnvK Tarifp League, 185 
^est Twenty-third street, New York. 



CAN YOU TALK 

INTELLIQENTLY WITH ^ m ^ | ^ ^ 
YOUR NEIGHBOR ON THE I A K I P P 

Question 7 If not, tend for a few sample copies of the 

AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 
AMERICAN TARIFFS, 

moM 

PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief presentation of the benefits of Pro- 
tection and Keciprocity, will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of 10 cents, by 

Tbe Ameriean Protective TarifT League, 

186 Wost 23d etroot, NEW YORK. 



TremontiBdSnffolkNllIi, 



BARBOUR'S 

Irish nu 
I Threads. 

Have stood tM 
tost ovor a 

CENTURY, 

4ad to-day stand unrivalled for Strength 
Smoothness and Uniformity. 

THB BARBOUR BROTHKRS OO. 

918 Ohnroh 8t.« Mew T«rk. 

NEW BEDFORD MFG. C0~ 
HOWUND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP'N. 

WM. D. HOWUJnS TBBAS. BTBOV F. OAai», liOT. 

ComklMd Capitai Stock, $2,000,000.00 
ToUi Spindles, - - - 140,000 

- COTTON YARNS. 

SInsle or TwlBted. Combed or Carded. HOSIBRY 
VARNHf Chain warpe, Skelnfl, Spooli or Copt, also 
on Beams from Moa. Krs to IOCb. 

J. MuxxiXKAUX, Ja^ Phila. Agt,, 216 Cheatnat St. 
Byren F. Card, Selllnc Asent, 

New Bedfordj ■ Mass* 



WM. MACFARLANE & CO., 



Fer Healery nnd Knit Geeda MannftictDrera 
a Specialty* 

Factory: BAYONNE CITY. N.J. 

Salosrooms : 80 GRAND STREET, NEW YORK. 



B. HOOLEY a SON, 

Silk -:- Manufacturers, 

Organzine, Trams, Twist, Fringe Silk, &r. 
428-432 N. 13th St., Philadelphia. 



L. D. BROWN a SON, 



Machine Twist and Sewing Sili, 

#M mm* €4€ Bt n m Sw m p, JTmd Far*. 
Mllla aft HlddMowB, Ooaa. 



Pbllad^lila 
UlSMarical 



LOWELL, MASS. 

MANnFAOTUBBBa pF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS, 

IN ALL WEI6HT8. WIDTHS AND COLORS. 

OBMMJLXm JFIVM MIIilM. 

CAPITAJL, Bl.aOCOOO. 

Nnmber Of Spindles, - - - iflMMft 

Number of Looms, ... uo^ 

Pounds of Cotton used per week, . 800M 
A,. S. OOVIBIZL, Tx^MMnir^r. 

rO &II<BY ST., BOSTOB, MABB. 

Smithy Hojgg & Gardner, 

Bellfic Aceata, 
ee Chaunoy St., Bostont Mass. 



WM. MASON MFG. CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Thread Yarns on 
Cops or Cones. 

J. H. HJ^lyCBZ.iir, 
Troas. a Soiling Agont, PROVIDENCE, R. L 



THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURNK 
COMPANY. 



M TO M THOMPSON miSBT. 
«4S TO 14« WS8T NmCTfiaTM sTsair. 

Ovnes AND SALSsaooM : 

1M TO 1S4 SOUTN HFTM AVBNMi 
NEW YORK 



AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 

Fawtaeket, R« I. 

OonsoUdallon of Pawtacket Hair Cloch Oompaar. 

American Hair Cloth Padding Company. Nattoasi 

Hair Seating Company. 

MAKUrACTTRKaS OF 

Hair Beatlnaa and Hair Cleth Crlaallae 
•r Tallera' Hair Clech. 

Quality sapertor to any imported goods. 
-^ ^J^HL P*«ce Pally Warraated. 
CBAauBiE. PaaTaAB, Agent. 



Valley Worsted MUls. 

EiGLE STREET, PROYDEICE, R. L 
WORSTED YARNS. 



Woolen Yarns 

or ALL DCaCRIPTIONS. 

Especially line weavinr and hoalerr, atao m.- 
dlnm and ooane iMckinr' 

E. M. ROCKWELL, 

■.BOailWWrBB, - - MAW. 



American 

Economist. 



You will find if in- 
valuable for futtire 
reference. 



For One Dollar we will send 
you a binder which will 
hold a volume. 

-THB- 

American Protective Tariff League, 

135 West 23d St., New YoHc. 
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HULES 



LOOMS 



HASOH 
Iachine Works^ 

30nGH-HACHINER\ 

TAUNTON. 

MASS. 



SPINNING 



FRAMES. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built 



We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 

GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 

HOFIOALB, MASS. 



HODGSON 1^ HOLT MFC. CO., 

HOSIERY AND HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Afken Footers, French Footers, Seamers* and Winders. 

SEND FOR NEW CATAIiOGVE. 



J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO., 

MAVUVACrrUBKBS OF TBB 

BANCROFT WOOLEN MULE 
CLINTON YARN TWISTER, 

CLINTON. MASS. 



^Providence ■ Mach-ine ■ Co.> 

MAKtrFACTURSBS OF 

IMPROVED COTTON AND WORSTED 

ROVING FRAMES, 

CMta CtNbert and Lap Winders, Wtrsted Splnaing Fraaat and Twiatnrt, Flite# 
Ralls, Flyers, Spindles. Gears, ^Belsters. Caps, Tubes, sto., etc. 



564 Eddy St., 

TNOS. J. HILL, PrM. 4 TrMt. 



PROVIDENCE, R. L 

WM. C. PEinCE, Supt. a Stet'y. 



Tompkins Brothers, 

SUCCESSORS TO 

Clark Brothers, 

MANUFACTURERS JLSJ) PATENTEES OP 

KNITTERS, 

WINDERS, 

WASHERS, 
BRUSHERS 

and SPOOLERS, 

STOP MOTIONS 
and TAKE UPS, also 

FLOCK CUTTERS 

and SPOOLERS. 



WILUSTON ft KNIGHT CO., 

1832— THE PIONEER— 1892. 

Button Manufocturers. 

FMt«rles, BASTHASlPTOll, 1ILA.8S. 

New Terh Office^ S40 Broadway. 



COVEL & OSBORN, 

PALL RIVBR, MASS. 

Dealers in all kinds of 

MU^I^ SUPPLIES. 

IfaDQfMturers of COTTON TWI8TSD AND 
BKAIDBD BANDINGS. 

Sole Agents for the Cook Loom Forks, 



Buy Reyolving Flat Cards 



-FROM- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP, 

PITTH MACHINE WORKS 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS. MASS 



BSTABl^ISHBD 18SA. 

JOHN M. 8H ARPLK88 * CO. 

IIA«17PAOSURBB8 OP 

Dyeioods ud Dyef ood Bitfaets, 

Importers of Indigo, Cutch, Chemicals, &c, 
rate, 20 EMI 22 Nertb Frt it Street, 

PHIULDBIiPHlA. 



CITY BUnON WORKS. 

VAOrOBT AND SALaSBOOH, 

187 and 189 Mott Street^ 



WS'W -FORK.. 



ARE 
YOU 



A FRIEND 



TO THK CAUSK OF 



PROTECTIOM 



TO 



Mo Charge for Cartage. 

TROY, N. Y. 



FIRTH ft FOSTER BROS., 



PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 
•fleet 1)16 OheetMOt St., Philadelphia, 

flocks: T^kkTi^Bnienld and Adami 8U., Kentincton. 
HewTork Office. 891 Canal Street. 
OottOBf Wooton and Wonted Dreia Ooodi ; Woolen, 
Wonted and Mixed Oaselmeree and Cloaklngt;_al«> 
Woolen, Wonted, Blobbing Cotton, Tarn and Warp 
Djen and Bleaehere. 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 



AND 



GLOBE ANILINE WORKS, 

The Holler A Hlorz Oo., Proprietors. 
UZTBAJHARINM, ANIJ^IMMB, 

BAMMML ^JLINT, BA,lX BHUM. 
SB MAIDEN LANE, P. a Bex SMIS. NEW YDBK. 



American 
Interests? 

Are you willing to work for the cause of 
Protection in placing reliable information in 
the hands of your acquaintances ? 

If you arc, you should be identified with the 



AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE. 

i35W. 23d ST., NEW YORK. 



Gut this notice out and Fend it to the League, 
stating your position, and give a helping hand. 



Pl«a8« mention ''American Boonomlst" when answertnff Advertisements. 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO. 



WARRANTKD. 



ASl 



llM. 



17X3 



OP EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
>VNf. CA^BBI^B BX. 'WIRB MKQ. CO.. 



i< 



f9 



Blower System. 

- j^ p^ 8TURTEVANT COmPAMY 



FIJI.I. flfVORHIATION AND 
BSTIlHATBSt ADDRB98 
B08T0H, HSW YORK. PHII.ADKI.PHIA, CHICAGO, I.ONDON. 



HOFFMAN" ROSENDALE CEMENT 

SUPERIOR FOR WORK UNDER WATER. 

STANDS AT THE HEAD OF AMBBTCAN OBMBNTS FOB 

TENSILE STRAIN, 

UNIFORM QUALITY, 

INCREASING STRENGTH. 



Extensively Used by the U. S. Geyermeet. 

For pricei and other Infonnatloii, applj to 

THE lawkENCE cement CO.. 



NATRONA 



The 8trei|set tmi Pirest AIm Mule aid tke ealy AIm Mde frea RryeNUi AIirIib. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

115 CHESTNUT 8TMEET» - » rHILAI>ELrSIAf BA. 



UNION WADDING CO., 

FA.'VSmJOKEST, R,. I., 

Cotton, Cotton Waste and Paper Stock. 



MANUFACTURERS OP 



COTTON WADDING AND BATTING. 

lYMAN B. GOFF, Presldeat. H. A. STEARNS, VIoe-Presldeiit aed Saperlateadeat 

GEO. M. THORNTON. Treasarer. 



Eitablta^Md 1843. 
Orlgioal and Only Americaa Maken, 



FISHER & MORRIS, 



Treatea, N. J. 



Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of our own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at present^ 
comprising everything required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
Uble. 

Beed & Barton, 

87 Union Square. 



OASTOR, OIL. 

Quality Goaraateed. 
MANUFACTURING AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

MADa BT 

Baker Castor Oil Works^ 

H. J. BAKBR Sc BRO., Acaat% 
93, OS Sc ar Wliilaai 8t., - Mew r«rk 



St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 55 Liberty St 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 




Catalogue Sent on Annii'^atiAti ^a 

Daniel Green ft Co.^ 

SOLE AGENTS, 
44 East 14th St., 

NEW YORK. 



" Town K^ Country " 

Paints, being best, are cheapest In 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. * CO., 

NEW YORK. PNILAOELPNU. CINMNNATt. 



The Williams Printbig Co., 

OOMMKRCIAL 

Printers and Binders. 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 



90 to 102 RBADB STREBT. 



NBW YORK 

Pleas* mention ''Amerloan Eoonomlst" when answer Ins Advertisements. 
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( $9.00 A YbAK. 

( SiNGLx Copy, s Ciirn. 



MABNOLM METIIL 



nt vam bt 



Elffht Leading GoTemmeiitB. 
BEST ANTI-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

Hilgh~»peed Bngine, JOynamo, JMHwy. jmi, St«am»Mp, B«M- 
r0a4, BawHUl, OoUon-MUl, Buper-MUl, Woolen-Mm, aUkmMm, 
^mte-Mitt, MtOber-Mmf augor-Mitt, FKmr-Mm ana aU MiiuMnerw 
B0iurtnff», 

Magnolia Metal Co., 

OwBen and Sole MttnalfeMStiurent 



Crosby Steam Gage I Valve Co., 

8OLB ]f4.NUFA0nZRBB8 OF 



Saffttjrvaivtf, 
tr Rtlltff ValvM^ 



IHRMp 75 QmM VlttMlA St 
tHRte. Traitre BilkNif, 



74CorilaniltSt.NEWY0RK. 



■nunnHRrafMv •■ rniB mm mwmkio 

CiRiiIarRibKjmigHacliiiieiy. 

aVSTOM KNirm ■■« all AnHtafy MMMMff . 

■0.<06ifehSt.HiMdpMi. FL,V.8.i 



tlRT 



E. TIFFANY & SONS, 

BBlfNINCrrON, TT.9 

""^'^ Rib Knitting Machinery. 

fORUiUaNQ 
VIBBBB SHieT €UVFS« 
BOTTOniS asd siti 

BiSlKDiies. 

BSTABLISHBD 1850. 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

Bib Kolttliig laeUiery, leedles, Etc. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOSUE. 

BH31TNT1TC»T01T. "VT7. 



LANDERS, PRARY ft CLARK, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



im Englat hiilettvrt, 
lie Bell ClilM# WMtf let 
• Tettlfif ApiMntM, 
It Feed Lubrl€«t«rt, 
I Water Resniatert 
ether Speelaltlea. 

— —»«»,20LD MEDAL Partj,18M. 

Clark's Unen Fire H«m and A4JaatabU 

CaopllBCflt tiM ^at In «••« 

Dealen to Xngliie, Bo^er and KHI 8iim>llflS. 

93 OmmSTWLEET, BOSTON, MASS. 

BfMiehei : K«w York; Ohi<Mio ; London, Inc. 



NBW YORK, 998 Qraadway, 
CHICAGO, 79 I«ake Street, 

SAW FBAMCI900, 1»4 8wtf r at.^ 



^ CYCLES ^ 

Warwick C tciz ^"-^j 

I SPRIM«nEU>-nASS. 



■MsUlafead 184a. 

CYRUS CURRIIR * SONS, 



C. H. Dexter 6l Sons. 

PAPBB MANVrAOnnUBS. 
WINDSOR LOOKS, - OONN. 

Whit e, Bag and lUnllto Oopylas Fapan. 

StOffVOUlW TIITOM. 

SnTwr Wut0 TUni*. 
White and Oolored TtaniMt 



UU 44 Gius Bleache d SllTer Tissue. 

Band for Munplee and ciioidar oontalnliur tee- 
Miaonlate froB tbe larteet mairateotiiien of 

«Yerwaie in^tbe U. S^, all of whom, prior to 
e paMace ox the MeKinley bill, used Imported 



Solid Silver. 

Now in stock, an tinnsnally 
attractive assortment of Pish 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Pruit, Salad, and Nnt Bowls, 
Knives, Porks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 

BILyBBSlOTBll^ 

87 Union Sqoare» 



DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO.. 

44 Marray Sfrael, New Yerk 




FSTERBROOK'C 

." STIBL PBNS. II 

iMding Not. 14,048,128, 130,135,333,161 

„„_ »•' 8«l*-h7 all Statlraars. 
THE E8TERBR00K STEEL PEN CO.. 

^«*>» ' OMndm. H. J, w John K. *«w Tort. 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUN. 

The safest ham merless gnn ever made. 
PARKER BROS., Merlden, Conn. 

0«id far Ilivstrated Cireviar. 

vSLV^^JS^y^J^^'^*^ to hsTo yoQ see cor Worlii's 
Fair Exhibit, Block 8. SeoUon Q.lSiSfSctS^ BlS. 




KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 

BUILDBBSOF 

Open M FANCY LOOMS. 

ALSO 
LOOMS FOR TAPES, RISBONS Mil 8USKNDCRS, 
aad erecy TSfftotf of Wmwtag lIsehliMiT. 
far ClrMilar. WORCESTER, MASS. 



The Diamond Ink has few equals and 
no superior. All kinds — copying and 
fluid. This ink is used in the offices of 
The Amebican Pbotectivk Tariff 
League, and in Public Offices and Schools 
all over the Country. Diamond Cream 
MucUage U th§ best sticker m earth. For 
prices; etc., addresa 

Diamond |k,|oin||aiw,ie 

MILWAUKEE, WIS. ^ 
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Solid Silver 

Exclusively 



n^i 



If Aim 



Whiting MVg Co., 

Silversmiths, 
Broadway & 1 8th Street, 



"VOLUNTEER." 



'MAYFLOWER." 



THK SEW YORK YACHT CLUB, TO 

Capt. Charles J. Paikb, 
IB gnrt»ful reoomlUon of hto miequalled Om aod 
abUiSr tn thrl^idefeiiding the Amertea'i Cap. 



NEW YORK. 



THE NEW YORK YACHT CLUB, TO 
Capt. Cuablbs J. Painb. 
To oommemorate the victory of hia sloop ** Mayflower* 
oret cutter " Galatea," tn America's Cap races. 



CELEBRATED HATS, 
Uuttas* Round Hats * Bonnets. 



Th« DunlapSUk UmbrallA. 

IIS * 189 Fifth At.,t>ek Majnid ttd Sto. 
wa in BRMdwajr, new qortlaadk Gft. . 



-)XT S B3 (- 






O.N 




FISK, 
GURK 



CIS-ATUNTIC GLOVES. 

The Beat In the Werld. 



&OttP OloTes are entirely of 4 ^^ 
Manafactare. From the raw s^n 
-^ .^^ Kid and Goat to the flBlshed « , 

Rpartments In the United Statea. 



TAiiiilH !■ an PriitlptI 







•AND — 

cuFrs 

AlWAYB 6IVE 
SATISFACTION 

»: THE SWT MADE 



ON WHITE 8POOL.8 

6B0R6S A. Gim, Sole Agent. 

XT IB 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 



HAND and MACHINE USE. 




etrMitt sewed witb 0. N. T. FAST BLACK 

will never ebow white ea tbe eeam 

after belRfl were or wished. 









MAMUFAOrUMMD OKLT, AT 

NEWARK, - - NEW JERSEY. 




Dixoirs 

American Graphite 
PXNOILB. 



Are uoeqnaled for smooth, touffh leads. If 
not familiar with them, mentioii American 
Economist, and send 16o. for samples worth 
double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO.p 
JBJE8BY OITT, H.J. 
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A MEETING OF THE LEAGUE. 

Its Afllftin Shown to be in a Tory 
Satisfactory Condition. 

€k»od "Work Done and Promlaed* 

The regular meeting of the Executive 
Committee and a special meeting of the 
Board of Managers of The Amebican 
Prot e ct i v e Tabiff League was held at 
the rooms of the organization, No. 185 
West Twenty-third street, on Thursday 
afternoon, November 16. There were 
present. President C. N. Bliss : T. M. 
Ives of New York; Hon. P. C. Cheney of 
New BCampehire ; Theordore Justice of 
Philadelphia ; Hugh N. Camp, David L. 
Einstein, William Strange, E. A. Harts- 
horn and Wilbur P. Wakeman of New 
York. Other members concurring in the 
action of the meeting and unable to be 
present were P. S. Witherbee of New 
York ; Geo. H. Ely of Cleveland, Ohio ; 
Homer Laugblin of East Liverpool, Ohio ; 
Major J. F. Hanson of Macon, Q«,; C. S. 
Landers of New Britain, Conn. 

The general report of the operations of 
The League for ten months of the fiscal 
year was submitted by the General Secre- 
tary, W. F. Wakeman, and the organizer 
tion waa shown to be in the most satis- 
factory condition. 

The financial condition of The Tariff 
LsAOUB was summarized as follows : 

Balance on hand January 15, 1893 $1,118.17 

Beoeipts for ten months 29,196.08 

Total isoiiiTi? 

Total disbursements f2i,a«7.34 

OBflh balance $5,966.96 

Comparing the condition of The 
League with previous years, from 1889 



to 1898, it was shown that the financial 
condition was better than ever before at 
this period, immediately after an elec- 
tion. 

The report referred in detail to various 
special enterprises undertaken during this 
year, notably covering the work pertain- 
ing to the proposed Free-Trade Tariff 
suggested by the Reform Club ; the ex- 
tension of State organization and the ai>- 
pointment of many new State officers ; 
the thorough work of the recent cam- 
paigns in Ohio, New York, Massachusetts 
and Iowa ; the success of the Industrial 
Census conducted by The Leagxte, the 
reports of which were printed through- 
out the country; the publication of a 
large portion of the hearings before the 
present Ways and Means Committee; 
the extension of friendly relations with 
newspapers and press associations, and 
the increase in effectiveness of the list of 
official correspondents throughout the 
country. 

Letters of congratulation were received 
from many members amd friends through- 
out the country as to the effectiveness of 
The League's work, which is well illus- 
trated by the following from Governor 
McKinley of Ohio : 

State of Ohio, ) 

BxscuTivx Chaiixb, Columbus, >• 
November 11, IS^S. ) 
Mt DsAa Mr. Wakeman : 

Your telegram of congrstolation. received. 
Many thanks. ThsLbagub andtheAMXRi- 
OAR BcoNOMiST did Splendid work for Protec- 
tion in Ohio this fall. Please convey my 
thanks to the officers of The League, and also 
to Mr. Buckland, the editor of the Economist. 
Very truly yours, Wm. McKinlkt. 

Mb. Wilbur F. Wakeman, 185 West 
Twenty-third street. New York City. 

Regarding the Official Correspondents, 
it was shown that the number had been 
reduced for the first ten months of this 
year from 8,412 to 8,864, although nearly 
five hundred had been added to the list 
during the same period. The League 
has asked every correspondent who does 
not wish to continue his work in favor 
of Protection to say so frankly, and, 
although anxious to increase this list in 
every direction, it is desirable only to 
have efficient representatives in every 
section. 

Regarding the near Congressional elec- 
tions of 1894, the Secretary's report indi- 
cated and cited 57 Congressional Districts, 
now represented by Free-Traders, that 
ought to return Representatives of Pro- 
tection next November, and, to aid in 
this respect, the first regular Circular to 



The League's workers went forward on 
October 21. 

It was also shown that the work of the 
organization had been extended in all 
lines, notwithstanding the fact that the 
receipts had been^but a little over one- 
third of the amount received last year. 

No official action was taken in regard 
to pending legislation, as The Tabiff 
League takes no active part in legislative 
matters. However, the unanimous opin- 
ion of those present was that of unalter- 
able opposition to the bill which has been 
outlined by the Free-Trade majority of 
the Ways and Means Committee. 

The meeting was harmonious and the 
work was ordered continued and en- 
larged upon present lines. 



PROTECTION MUST REMAIN. 



Tallc about tbe Receat Blectlonsw 



In New York and New Jersey the re- 
sult of last week's elections were due in 
part to local issues. Here, as elsewhere, 
the general depression in business exer- 
cised a large influence. However opin- 
ions may have differed with reference to 
the cause of depression at the outset, 
since the repeal of the purchasing clause 
of the Sherman law it cannot be reason- 
ably attributed to anything but the im- 
pending revolution in our Tariff laws. 
There is a reign of terror with the manu- 
facturing and labor interests of the coun- 
try, and the hope was everywhere in- 
dulged that large Republican majorities 
would make the Democratic Administra^ 
tion and Congress more conservative in 
dealing with the Tariff. 

In Ohio Protection, by common consent 
of both parties and of their chosen stand- 
ard bearers, was made the one supreme 
issue of the campaign, and Governor Mc- 
Einley's overwhelming plurality should 
be accepted as a fair indication of Ohio 
sentiment touching this question. En- 
forced idleness in every section of the 
country is destroying the earning and 
purchasing power of labor and reducing 
the volume of trade. We will not see 
better times until our industrial estab- 
lishments resume operations and labor is 
again fully employed. The people of the 
country understand this, and for this 
reason they protested unmistakably in 
the late elections against radical changes 
in the Tariff. If the Democratic party is 
wise it will heed the warning. If it fails 
to do so it ought to be ground to powder.. 
J. F. Hanson, 
Member of the Board of Managers. 

Maoon, Ga., November 18, 1898. 
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Casablanca Clereland. 

{The Pre8B, N, Y„ November 18.] 

Grorer stood on tbe Free-Trade deck. 

Whence all but him had fled ; 
His sUver bill around his neck 

And yetoei in his head. 

Not beautiful, he stubborn stood. 

And sought to rule the storm ; 
A creature of the Mugwump blood, 

Though Democrat in form. 

His party called he would not go 

Without the Mugwump's word. 
The winds through Peffer*s whiskers blow. 

But Grover never heard. 

Ho called aloud, '* Say. Qresham, say. 

If yet my task be done— 
Protection have we busted up, 

Free-Trade for England won ? ** 

** Speak, Cockrell 1 " once a jain he cried, 

"Oh. let me hear from Vest,'' 
But Bland declared, '* The ways divide," 

And he was going West. 

Champ Clark was writing up a speech 

About that " Western man,'* 
And Altgeld was prepared to teach 

The new anarchist plan. 

Maynard was studying how to steal 

For Hill another place ; 
New Jersey Democrats appeal 

For winter gambling race. 

Lochren was busy writing names 

Of pensioners refused. 
And Bissell playing kt the games 

Of postmasters abused. 

Gresham was working at his best, 

A project low and mean. 
To crush republics in the West 

And seat a negro queen. 

Olney was busy to his eyes, 

And though the party " bust." 
He thought it suited to his sixe 

To help another trust. 

Tbe " Tiger" In his New York lair 

Was up to other fun ; 
The banks and brokers well must fare. 

Said Dana and his Sun. 

The Bay State Democrats appeared 

To be in awful need. 
The logic of events they feared. 

And that of Thomas Beed. 

While from Iowa came a cry. 

A sad. heart-breaklog nolFC, 
'* Come up and help us ere we die. 

Or Jackson'll wallop Boise." 

The unemployed on every; hand 

Wei e crying, ** Give us bread ; 
Your Free-Trade talk has wrecked the land 

And kiPed Industry dead." 

On Grover's brow he felt their breath. 

But on the Free-Trade deck 
He knew not lurked his party's death. 

And set his stubborn neck. 

He shouted but once more aloud, 

*' Look at tbe Great I am, 
Free-Trade or bust shall be my shroud, 

McKlnlevisaclaml" 

The ballots soon were flying wild 

Protection's tide was high, 
Tbe kmllot boxes M>on were piled, 

*• Down with Free-Trade 1 " the cry . 

There came a burst of thunder sound, 

A loud Protection peal, 
McKinJey bombs were flying round, 

And killed poor Larry Neal. 

Boise, Maynard, Russell, where are they ? 

And Cleveland, where is be ? 
Ask of the winds that far away 

With fragments strewed the sea. 



With tigers, cranks and brigadiers. 

The Free-Trade college dude,' 
And Groverat the Inst appears. 

In Innocuous deseutude. 

B. F. RnssKUi. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



In this department of the American Econo- 
mist we hope to find room for all communica- 
tions. A free discussion and Interchange of 
views among the members, secretaries, corre- 
spondents, and friends of The'Amnrioan Pro- 
TBOTEVE Tarii-f Lbaoui Will provo an interest- 
ing feature of the paper and be conducive of 
much good. We do not, of course, hold our- 
selves responsible for the views expressed by 
our correspondents. 

Bootluff It Out. 

Editob American Economist : I have 
been interested in the reply of Mr. Root 
of the Dry Goods Economist and your in- 
quiry : 

" What are yon, Mr. Root, anyway?" 

My guess is : 

" An unnaturalized foreigner working 
in the interests of foreign manufactur- 
ers." F. B. Bbownell, 

St. Louis. Mo ., November 12, 1898. 

Tlie Rlffbt UTay to. UTork. 

Edttor Ambrican Economist: The 
election in Girard precinct has come and 
gone. The American Economists were 
distributed and well read by many of our 
voters. Girard contains a rolling mill, 
blast furnace and two foundries. It 
therefore behooves us to be in favor of a 
Tariff for Protection. Our town had a 
gain of 151 oyer the vote of 1892. Every 
Republican in our village worked as 
though the election of Governor McKin- 
ley depended upon him alone. We ezi>ect 
to organize a McKinley Club here and be 
ready to whoop it for McKinley for Pres- 
ident in 1896. Please send me whatever 
literature you think would suit us in an 
iron town, and X will see that it is dis- 
tributed to good effect. 

Theo. Ferguson. 

GiBABD, Ohio, November 10, 1808. 



Expe naive for Faetoiies to Olose, 

Editor American Economist : It seems 
very strange to us that people, for politi- 
cal purposes, will go so far from the 
truth of the situation as to place manu. 
facturers in such a light as it is claimed 
they are doing. For instance, since July 
1 we have laid off nearly one-half of our 
help and the other half we have only 
worked part of the time, and many of 
them we kno^ are needing the revenue 
which comes from their labors, but we 
are unable to assist them. Not receiving 
orders to keep our works in operation, we 
were compelled to shut down and stop 
work, as described above. It is our cus- 
tom tohave two cars sent in for local trade, 
one for the East and one for the West, 
each day besides the full carloads, and 
when we say to you that for 10 days of 
this time we did not reeeive orders 
enough to fill an ordinary dray, it will 



give you some idea of the situation in our 
business affairs. We should feel very 
glad to keep our works running to their 
full extent, for we certainly are not only 
glad to have our help employed, but to 
cover the expenses incident upon our 
works being closed down, as they have 
been, although they are somewhat better 
now. Record Mfo. Go. 

CoRiiBAUT, Ohio, October 24, 180S. 



Hard on the "Wool IHeiu 

Editor American Economist: A 
small band of ewes (5 pound shearers), 
selected from 2,000 head, were bought a 
few days since at $1 per head. Such would 
have brought last year |2.25 to (2.50. 
Twenty-six hundred head of ewes and 
lambs sold shortly since at 50 cents per 
head at sheriff's sale. Colorado wool 
growers may yet have some such ex- 
perience as Wisconsin ones did about 
the year 1867. Such sheep as sold at 
sheriff's sale, as above, would have 
brought last year |2.25 to |2.50 for ewes 
and S1.25 for lambs, selling at other than 
by sheriff's sale. WnxiAM Mtlukicn. 

TBiiriDAB, Col., September 11, 1898. 



KKem Neod 



N. 



Bread and Batter. 

^ [COPY.] 

Bryant, North Amherst, 



Mr. Wm. 

Ohio: 

The sole reason why our works are 
jmrtially shut down and wages reduced 
is entirely owing to the fact that we are 
unable to sell our product. Our men 
need work that they may buy bread and 
butter. The owners of this proi>6rty 
would like an income from it, and the 
charge that these works are shut down 
for political reasons is absolutely and un- 
qualifiedly false. 

The Cleveland Stove Company. 
J. M. WoRTmNQTON, President. 

Clxveland, Omo, October 26, 1898, 



Hen Have Time to Study Noir. 

Edttor American Eccm^omist: The 
];)eople were never so ripe for a little 
Tariff education as now. They are idle, 
as a rule, and they are thinking. With 
just a little effort I feel sure we can send 
a Protectionist to Congress next year in 
Joe Wheeler's place. The trouble with 
us is, being out of work, we are not able 
to furnish them with the reading mat- 
ter they need, but they are changing as 
I never saw them before. I hardly 
ever walk down the street without meet- 
ing some one, sometimes a dozen, who 
shake hands with me and say : ** Well, I 
have enough of this. I am with you from 
now on." G. W. Hanlin. 

TusouMBiA, Ala., October 23, 1893. 



A UTord for tbe l¥dol Grower, 

The American Wool and Cotton Be- 
porter has had a good deal to say abont 
free wool in the interest of manufactur- 
ers, the bulk of whom do not ask for it. 
The following letter is a copy of one sent 
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to Mr. Bobert Bleakie, who wrote to and 
was interrlewed by that paper, and which 
haa alBO received a copy : 

[OOPY.] 

IHDIANAPOUS, September 28, 1898. 
Mb. Bobbrt Blbakib, Hydb Pabk, Mi^ss. 

I have re^d with pleasure your letter 
and interview published in the American 
Wool and Cotton Reporter September 01, 

I am pleased with the thonghtfal con- 
sideration you show for the ** poorer 
manufacturer, " who will of necessity suf- 
fer the most fiom any change in the 
Tariflf. 

I am also well pleased with the sympa- 
thy you express for the "tens of thou- 
sands of working men and people of mod- 
erate means" who are struggling to se- 
cure h<mie8 for themselves, and for whom 
you evidently desire that their homes be 
not imperiled "by the blighting effects 
of untimely and unwise legislation.'* 

It also appears to me that you have a 
proper regard for the vested rights of 
manufacturers as I understand your plan 
for Tariff changes. You propose to re 
move the duty on wool in three steps 
about six months apart, and to remove 
the compensatory duty on goods in 
the same proportion six months later, 
leaving the Protective or ad valorem 
duty on woolen goods as it is, thus giving 
us free wool and protected goods. 

In this plan your sympathy for the 
"poorer manufacturer" and for the 
" workman in woolen mills " is apparent, 
but I am very sorry that your sympathy 
does not reach out far enough to include 
the •• poorer " farmer and farm workman. 
Hiey are our countrymen, and equity re- 
quires that they have the same Protection 
for their industry that is given to woolen 
manufactures or any other product. 
They have " vested rights " in their farms 
and in their flocks that are just as sacred 
as are the "vested rights" in any other 
business. They have votes, too ; and 
while they are scattered and there is no 
possibility of a consolidation of interests 
with them, their votes go far to make 
and unmake our Ck)ngressmen, to make 
and unmake our laws. 

Is it reasonable to expect that they will 
Bee the wool industry mined without 
protest, while woolen goods are pro- 
tected? 

In the very nature of thiogs is it not 
unwise to be tmjust ? Can woolen manu- 
facturers afford to advocate a law so 
transparently unfair? There is an in- 
stinct of fairness in the American people 
that will crush any party that advocates 
such a change in our laws. 

What have woolen manufacturers to 
gain by such a change in the laws ? We 
will have no more Protection for the 
woolen industry than we have now. 

If you want to seek the " markets of 
the world" through "free wool," you 
have free wool now under the McKinley 
law for that purpose through the 99 per 



cent, rebate of all duties paid on raw ma- 
terial that enters into goods exported. 

No good can come to woolen manufact- 
urers or their workmen through a change 
in the present Tariff laws. Then why 
not join the farmer in his protest against 
any change. The country has prospered 
under the McKinley law as it never pros- 
pered before. Woolen manufacturers and 
their workmen have shared in that pros- 
perity. Why do you seek to blast that 
prosperity ? Geo. Merritt & Co. , 
Woolen Manufacturers. 

Indiarapous, September 28, 1898. 

Folsom Flattery* - 

Bditor Ambrioan Eoonomist : Repub- 
licans generally condemn the FoUom 
(fulsome) utterance at Sheffield, England, 
on the Tariff question, and call for a 
suitable rebuke to him from his superiors. 
Fancy his cousin-in-law, the President, 
rebuking him when he, fcimself, so far 
forgot the dignity of his office as Presi- 
dent of the whole country as to utter his 
fling at an important industry of his own 
country to the Welch newspaper man who 
called upon him. Cleveland and Folsom 
are alike unpatriotic. 

James H. Wblkinbon, Cor. 
South Nbw MAanr, Sept 11, 1893. 



Corslns In Rllssonrl. 

Editor American Eoonomist : A won- 
derful change is coming over the people 
on the subject of Free-Trade and Protec- 
tion, and what has caused the money 
panic. It is largely charged to want 
of confidence in the Administration. The 
Democrats curse Qrover & Co. now, at 
do also the Populists. The Republicans 
are quiet and looking on. 

J. Datibon. 

Waco, Mo., October 27, 1898. 



thing they do as a party is calculated to 
make this country a second-rate power, 
and to follow in the wake of the unsuc- 
cessful governments of Europe. Let the 
Republican party take the lead as it once 
did in 1861, reinvigorated, and determined 
to enforce the laws made by Congress in 
all their meaning and effect, and faith- 
fully carry them out, and the opportu- 
nity of again leading a thankful people 
still further on the march of civilization 
will be theirs. 

Now, that we will ^oon again have a 
fight on our hands against the common 
enemy of our country's greatness, I deem 
it proper in my humble way to point out 
to you my ideas and feelings, and can as- 
sure you that such is the feeling of all 
Republicans out here if they will fear- 
lessly express themselves ; this, together 
with the fact that out here most all 
Democrats are cursing themselves for 
ever having voted for that big stumbling 
block to the welfare of our country. 

August Quitzow. 

San Frincisco, Cal., October 12, 1888. - 



Rome Points for tbe Party. 

The country is ripe for a great forward 
rush of development for the benefit of our 
people, and I hope the Republican party 
will wisely lead. It cannot afford to an- 
tagonize the full remonetization of silver 
or to encourage any disrespect for Amer- 
ican law by assisting the Cleveland policy 
of disregard and obstruction. The com- 
ing elections are ours if the Republican 
party will come squarely out and make 
a manly and honest fight for silver and 
the enforcement of the law against those 
who have refused to comply with its 
terms and defy its enforcement ; in other 
words, by adopting a policy entirely and 
in all respects opposite to the pro-En- 
glish policy of Mr. Cleveland. We have 
got to come to this sooner or later or the 
wind will be taken out of our sails and 
w;e will drift to the leeward, as the " Val- 
kyrie " has done. 

I hope for the general welfare and pros- 
perity of our country that no Republican 
will assist the Democracy in their sui- 
cidal attempts to destroy everything 
which has made America great. Every- 



nien Want to l¥ork for Tbelr Food* 

Editor American Economist : Under 
the administration of President Harrison 
it was almost impossible to get men to do 
the work in this section of the country at 
$2 per day, and now everything is at a 
standstill and the highways are full of 
tramps and men of every description who 
are glad to get a day's work. In many 
instances they offer to work for their 
board. Hunger stares them in the face 
and they declare they will never vote 
another Free-Trade ticket. 

Ambrose Harding. 

East Coldknham, N. Y., October 28, 1808. 



Tlio I«easne's Good l¥ork« 

Editor American Economist : Let me 
congratulate your efforts in bringing 
about such grand results in favor of Pro- 
tection in the recent election. 

The seeds of Protection are being sown 
and will be reaped for the salvation of the 
United States. We will not wait long to 
see Free-Trade go under such efforts as 
are being made by your League and its 
advocacy of Protection. I hope The 
League and the Republicans all over the 
United States will work together, as 
the ball of Protection has begun to roll. 
Let it roll on until Free-Trade and advo- 
cates of foreign nations can't find a hid- 
ing place in this nation. Whenever I can 
be of any use to The League let me 
know. I am ready at all times. 

L. W. Roy, Farmer. 

Cleo, Bradley Co., Tsnr , November 9, 
18dS. 



I UKB the American Economist, and 
think that its effort in publishing its In- 
dtistrial Census was really a marvel. 

Martin A. Colaw. 

Cbab Bottom, Va., October 28, 1898. 
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New Ysrli,rriday, November 24, 1893. 

The English organ, the Evening Post, 
referring to the Hawaiian question, has a 
good deal to say about the " foreigners'* 
and " aliens," who, it claims, overthrew 
the monarchy and created a revolution. 
Even if the assertion were true, it would 
he no worse than an alien English paper in 
New York City, for instance, overthrow- 
ing bnsiness and establishing Free-Trade 
in aid of a British monarchy. That is 
what the Post does. 



After experimenting a number of 
years with Free-Trade, which terminated 
in terrible financial disaster, the col- 
ony of New South Wales in Australia in- 
tends to try Protection. The Premier, 
Sir G^rge Dibbs, has stated straight out 
that the policy of his Government, to be 
placed before the country at the general 
eleoiions next year, will be Protection vs, 
Free-Trade, and the general feeling as 



far as can be ascertained is in favor of 
Protection. The colonial paper says : 
•<The Free-Traders are at present com- 
pletely disorganized." Thus American 
history repeats itself even at the Anti- 
podes. . 

Leave the Tariff Alone. 

To Members of Congress^ Wcuhinoton, D C: 
Any reduction in the present Tariff will be 
iDJarioos to my bosineas and also to the proe- 
perity of those around me. Please voteaeainst 
all changes recommended by the Free-Traders. 
Signature 

Elsewhere we show how dangerous it 
will be to permit the Free-Trade part}'^ to 
have its own way in tinkering with the 
Tariff. Let every reader of the Ameri- 
can Economist and evety friend of Pro- 
tection send the above petition on a postal 
card to the Representative of his district 
in Congress. Begin as soon as Congress 
meets. Ask your friends to do the same. 
G^et them to ask their friends. Send to 
Congressmen of both political parties. 
Let them know that it ft now the wish of 
the people that the Tariff should be left 
alone. Let the voice of the people be 
heard in favor of Protection and Pros- 
perity. 

Active Co-operation 

The American Protectiyb Tariff 
League has this month been in receipt 
of several hundred letters, written by 
people who were entire strangers to this 
organization, and who live in every State 
in the Union. These new friends have 
heard of the good work that is being 
done by The League, more especially in 
connection with the elections this month 
in Ohio, Massachusetts and Iowa, where 
the one issue between the competing 
candidates was Protection against Free- 
Trade. They comprise men in all walks 
of life, such as a railroad weighmaster, 
bookkeepers, county clerks, farmers, the 
owner of a livery stable, salesmen, work- 
ers in machinery shopsr&c It is par- 
ticularly gratifying to note, too, that 
these ntrw co-workers, who are anxious 
to promote and urge the benefi(;ent 
policy of Protection, write from such 
sections as were known to be, pohtically 
speaking, Free-Trade strongholds, which 
is evidence of the extension of the cause 
of Protection right into the enemy's 
camp. The experience of the present 
year, under a Free-Trade Administration, 
has not only strengthened the ardor of 
Protectionists, but it is making inroads 
among the Free-Traders. Let us hope 
that Free-Trade will soon be a thing of 
the past, as far as American history is 
concerned. 



The condition of the country is well 
Illustrated by the railroads which, dur- 
ing the three months ending September 
30 this year, showed a falling off in gross 



earnings in 18 out of 20 leading roads, as 
compared with the corresponding period 
last year. In this connection it may be 
well to rememberlitat there has been a 
change of Administration since last year. 



Too High a Price To Pay. 

As indicated in the American Econo- 
mist last week, the Free-Trade members 
of the Ways and Means Committee have 
now practically completed their work* 
and we believe that an outline of their 
new Tariff bill will be given to the pub- 
lic within a few days formulated on the 
lines we have suggested. There is a 
feeling and disposition on the part of 
some manufacturers who favor Protec- 
tion, and who have become so disgusted 
with the efforts of the present Free- 
Trade party to overthrow and revolution- 
ize the industrial and commercial prog- 
ress of the United States, not to oppose 
whatever changes in the McKinley tariff 
may now be offered by the party in 
power. The idea of these gentlemen is 
to let the Free-Traders have full swing, 
that the people of the United States may 
learn to its full extent how disastrous 
the Free-Trade policy would be to the 
country and that the ''object lesson'' 
might be the greater. This they think 
would so effectually kill all advocacy of 
the Free-Trade theory that the industrial 
progress of the United States would then 
become permanently established under a 
Protective policy, and no effort would be 
made to disturb it within a quarter of a 
century at least. 

Such reasoning is wrong. The men 
who advocate it do not stop to consider 
what the effect would be. The American 
Economist showed only last week that 
the mere fear of Free-Trade had cost a 
loss of five billion dollars to business and 
labor since the present Administration 
assumed office. What, then, would be 
the result of its permanent establishment 
and enforcement? The importation of 
hundreds of millions of dollars' worth of 
foreign goods annually to take the place 
of goods that have recently, under Pro- 
tection, been manufactured in American 
mills by American workingmen will in- 
volve such an enormous loss in money 
circulation, such a terrible waste of 
American labor, such a vast amount of 
distress among the poor classes of onr 
people, that its effect is too terribly as- 
tounding to contemplate. A policy of 
passive submission to the present Admin- 
istration's Free-Trade recommendation 
would be far too high a price for the 
American people and the American na- 
tion to pay. The Free-Trade policy of the 
present party in power must be fought at 
all points and by all fair methods. 



Puck was particularly unfortunate with 
its national political cartoon last week, 
which had evidently been prepared in an- 
ticipation of the defeat of McKinlej. 
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Hard tdxnes, no doubt, prevented its proper 
consignment to the waste basket and 
the snbstitntion of another more appro- 
priate to the occasion. 



Free-Trade for Farmers. 

We have abready drawn attention to the 
address made by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, Mr. B. Sterling Morton, before 
the World's Fair Congress of Agricult- 
ure and shall refer to it again. He dreads 
the acquisition of knowledge by farmers 
and would have them shut apart, sepa- 
rated from the world, and to remain in 
ignorance. He objects to the meetings 
of their granges and alliances where 
agreeable social events combine with the 
free discussion of topics that bear a di- 
rect interest upon the farming industry. 

Speaking of Free-Trade, Mr. Morton 
says : *' Free-Trade does not compel any- 
body to trade ; it do^ not even recom- 
mend anybody to trade. It 8imp?y allows 
those to trade who find it profitable to do 
so. Why, then, should not the laws of 
the United States, in their majesty and 
justice, permit each citizen to decide for 
himself how, when and where it is profit- 
able for him to make his trades ? Is it 
asking too much, in the land which 
boasts of the liberty of its citizens, that 
the citizen be permitted to exchange the 
result of his services for commodities in 
those countries where he can secure for 
himself the most remunerative returns ?^ 

This is Secretary Morton's theory of 
Free-Trade. Now let us turn to the 
practice of it as described in the English 
agricultural paper, BdVs Weekly Messen- 
ger and Farmer's Journal, of November 
6, 1898. In an editorial article addressed 
to farmers on the subject.of " Agricult- 
ural Organization" we find the! follow- 
ing : '* We have built up in many respects 
the greatest Empire that has yet been 
known, but it is le^ secure than Rome 
under the Second Empire. We are posi- 
tively more unsafe than a beleaguered 
garrison without provi4ons. We ha^e 
just seen France and Russia shake hands 
and h«g each other. We know Fruice 
to be prepared much more fully than we 
are for action. Let both these great 
nations conspire to cut off our food sup- 
plies, how long can Britain hold out? 
Day by day the number of mouths to be 
fed increases, but the sum total of food 
we produce diminishes. This has been a 
grave evil, steadily increasing since 
Britain ceased to export com. 

* * We are at this moment more dependent 
than at any previous time upon foreign 
sources of supply, not merely for our 
luxuries, but for our necessary food. Yet 
we steadily allow necessaries to enter our 
ports at prices that we cannot by any 
honest possibility compete with, to the 
gain of the few and to the imminent risk 
of the whole community. Meanwhile 
we tax the luxuries that we cannot pro- 
dace. What matters it if Manchester 
can get bread one penny a loaf cheaper. 



at the cost of the utter ruin of our com 
producers, and the consequent abandon- 
ment of our arable land? We spend 
scores of millions to maintain our outer 
lines of defense, and we suffer our inter- 
nal resources to be utterly shattered. 
The gross products of every mill in Lan- 
cashire and every foundry and pit in 
the Midlands could never recoup the 
frightful suffering and loss involved in 
a three months' siege and blockade of our 
ports. These are facts known to every 
one, and generally admitted." 



Anction Sales of Cotton Goods. 

Under the " object lesson" afforded by 
the present Free-Trade Administration to 
the business interests of the United 
States, it has been found necessary by 
three of our largest manufacturing con- 
cerns in cotton goods to offer very large 
lots of their products for sale by auction, 
in New York City, to the highest bidder. 
These sales have been set forth by the 
Free-Trade organs as indications of a 
feeling of confidence in the markets by 
the manufacturers, but this view of the 
matter we fail to grasp. 

It is not customary in these days of 
competition in trade for business men to 
offer their goods unreservedly to the 
highest bidder, without regard to cost of 
manufacture. Such a course implies 
either an accumulation of surplus stock 
with no consumptive demand, or that the 
output of the mills has exceeded their 
financial capacity to carry their product. 
These would be the conditions, under or- 
dinary circumstances, to necessitate a 
realization upon available assets. 

But the contemplated overthrow of the 
conditions of trade and commerce that 
have existed during the past thirty years, 
and which the present Administration is 
pledged to revolutionize, is attended with 
so much uncertainty and so much danger 
to American industries that manufact- 
urers have felt it safer to thrust their 
stocks upon the market, realizing to-day 
the best price obtainable in open compe- 
tition, rather than hold them for a few 
weeks or months longer until the business 
revolution has beeu effected, when trade 
may be still further demoralized and 
values still weaker owing to keen compe- 
tition from foreign goods made by cheap 
foreign labor, with which American 
products and manufactures must com- 
pete. The mere fact of throwing upon 
the market such large lots of staple goods 
must demoralize both the wholesale and 
retail trade in turn, and thus the ** object 
lesson " of the Free-Trade party is ren- 
dered more complete by perpetuating, 
from manufacturer to retailer and con- 
sumer, a disturbance in values that in- 
tensifies the general stagnation of busi- 
ness. 

Thb balance of trade in our favor for 
the month of October has been heralded 



by those Free-Trade papers which last 
year used to claim that the balance of 
trade theory was all bosh. 



The Sugar Industry. 

Answering some questions propounded 
by our friend, Dr. B. P. Miller, The Sugar 
Bowl and Farm Journal of New Orlean^ 
says that, ''Instead of working 1,000 
sugar houses, as Louisiana did a few 
years ago,' the work of central sugar fac- 
tory building has increased to such an 
extent that, with a crop double of that of 
a few years ago, last year but 648 sugar 
houses were operated. As the industry 
grows this number will be still further 
decreased, for every large central sugar 
factory buHt takes the place of about a 
dozen of the old-time sugar houses, and 
on an average they obtain nearly double 
the amount of sugar from the cane by 
means of their approved appliances." 

This centralization of energy affords 
additional proof for the necessity of pro- 
tecting the sugar growing industries of 
the United States. With the guaranteed 
assurance that the business of growing 
sugar cane or beets and of makin g raw 
sugar therefrom will be amply protected, 
those who are prosecuting this branch of 
industry will every year make further 
efforts to economy, the result being that 
within a decade or sojthe great improve- 
ment in machinery will enable them to 
grow and make their raw sugar saccess- 
fully in competition with that which is 
grown in the cheap labor countries of 
Europe and in the coolie countries of the 
tropics. 

Our Imports of WooL 

The greatest amount of wool ever im- 
ported in any single year was under the 
McEinley law for the year ending June 
80, 1808 ; so Justice Bateman & Co. [point 
out. The imports of raw wool then were 
over 168,000,000 pounds, or 82 per cent, 
more than the importations of any pre- 
vious year. This refutes and disposes of 
the charge so often made by Free-Traders 
that it is necessary to put wool on the 
free list in order to give American manu- 
facturers cheap foreign wool for mixing. 
They never imported so much foreign 
wool as under the last year of the McKin- 
ley law, the schedules of which were so 
wisely drawn that under it the woolen 
mills of the United States were employed 
to their full capacity, so that the entire 
American clip of 1892 was not only all 
consumed in our home market, but 
168,000,000 pounds of foreign wool be- 
sides. 



Mr. Thbodorb G. Bislky of Ghithrie, 
Oklahoma Ter., after spending much 
time in the Western States campaigning, 
wrote, November 8, as follows : '* I have 
spent twenty- five days campaigning in 
the Western States and I have observed 
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that the American Economist has pro- 
duced very beneficial results in most 
every section of the country that I vis- 
ited." 

m 

Before and After Election. 

(From axkU-AtMrican Industries.'} 



October 21. 
Labor is /ally a wake 
to tiie demand of the 
day, and realizes fully 
where to place the re- 
sponsibility for our 
ezistiog difficulties. 



It has been our be- 
lief for several years 
that the awakening of 
the people was real, 
and we firmly believe 
that the elections this 
year will demonstrate 
that ** No Step Back- 
ward ^ is the motto of 
the voters in Ohio and 
Massachusetts. . . . 
Ohio seems to be in 
another campaign of 
apathy. 

Labor is fully awake 
to the demand of the 
day, and realizes f ull^ 
where to place the re- 
sponsibility for our 
existing difficulties. 
. . . Labor has 
taken hold of the polit- 
ical problem in Massa- 
chusetts this fall in a 
way there is no mis- 
taking. 



November 11. 
That reaction , which 
invariably supervenes 
after a national cam- 
paign, has taken place. 
. . . The results 
have been brought 
out through local is- 
sues, and have no na- 
tional significance. 

In Massachusetts the 
result was anticipated 
and is no surprise to 
anyone. ... In 
Ohio the Tariff issue 
was fought over, in- 
terspersed with many 
local matters. 



The workingmen of 
Ohio and other sec- 
tions of the country 
are idle because the 
Democratic party has 
as yet had no oppor- 
tunity to reform the 
bad industrial con- 
ditions surrounding 
them. 



Foreigrn Labor Pests 

The Riverside Iron W<H*kf, members of Thb 
AmmcAK Pbotkctivk Tariff Lbaoub, 
of Wheeling, W. Va., have set an example 
in dealing with obnoxious foreign labor- 
ers which many managers and superintend 
ents will hope that their companies will 
soon be able to follow. They have summarily 
discharged from their employment all Italians, 
Poles and other common laborers who repre- 
sent Europe's worst element, and hereafter 
wOl employ only good citizens. This action 
was the result of riot and disturbance in which 
these labor pests indulged a few weeks ago, 
and ^ will cause exultation among all who 
have ever had dealings with this class of work- 
men. Following the action of the Riverside 
C<Hnpany, blast furnace proprietors, rolling' 
mill operators, the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad Company, and other employers of 
common labor at New Castle, Pa, have taken 
a decided stand against the employment of such 
labor, and there has been a geno^ exodus of 
undesirable foreigners to their native shores or 
to other parts of the United States where they 
are still tolerated.~r/ie Iron Age, October 19, 
1898. 

Qet rid of the Coolie labor on the Pa- 
cific Coast as well, and give American 
labor every possible chance to do what 



work may be offering in these Free-Trade 
hard times. Follow the example of the 
Riverside Iron Works people, who are 
members of Thb American Protectivk 
Tariff League. 

The American Protective Tariff Leagne. 



The American Protective Tariff 
League assembled in special session and 
resolved " to continue the work aggress- 
ively." Why, certainly I We need not 
speak words of encooragement to The 
League — ^the skies have been raining en- 
couragement npon it. Ohio, Pennsylva- 
nia, New York, Massachusetts, Iowa, 
New J.ersey have encouraged it— ^eep 
has been caJling unto deep in thunderous 
sounds of encouragement. The Ameri- 
can Protective Tariff League cannot 
but feel as ** a giant refreshed with wine." 
Its patient and intelligent work has been 
crowned by success. 

The peculiar virtue of The League is 
that it works incessantly. Other ogani- 
zatioos are beneficially active in cam- 
paign times, but The League educates 
the people while their judgment is in re- 
pose. Its documents reach the farmer and 
the mechanic and the teacher and the 
tradesman at times when they are not 
predisposed to regard every appeal to 
their intelligence as influenced by parti- 
san ambition. It is in perpetual session 
^or the education of the people in politi- 
cal economy as taught by the chiefs of 
the American school. It would be a cal- 
amity were The League to cease from i? s 
intellectually aggressive work. — The 
Daily Inter Ocean, Chicago, November 18. 



Exception has been taken by the Fargo 
N. D., Commonwealth to the state, 
ment made in the American Economist 
that, during the 80 years of Republican 
Administration, there were but 165 bank 
failures throughout the country, whereas 
during the first eight months of toe 
present year there were 155 bank fail- 
ures. The Commonwealth thinks that 
the banks which grew up under Repub- 
lican Administration must have been in- 
flated with *' wind." It seems to forget 
that buildings which would occupy a 
year or more in construction could be 
torn down and demolished in very few 
weeks, especially by a destructive party 
bent upon destruction. The force of the 
terrific cyclone which struck the country 
in November, 1892, must also be borne in 
mind as a very powerful destructive 
factor that shook the most solidly con- 
structed buildings to their very founda- 
tion. 

The American Economist has never 
been convicted of errors in facts, but is 
recognized all over the land as authority 
on all questions relating to the Protective 
Tariff i)olicy. — Detroit Journal, October 
18, 1898. 



Tariff Quiz, 



Lead in Sllyer Ores 

Under the above headtnff it Is proposed to 
publish regularly such questions as may be re- 
ceived by Tna Amsrican PBOTKcriva TAairr 
Lbagub upon Tariff matters, together with our 
answers thereto. These will be numbered for 
the sake of easy reference, and when several 
queries bear upon the same subject they will be 
answered together, so that one reference num- 
ber may cover several queries. At the end of 
each year ** Tariff Quia** will be issued in pam- 
phlet form. 

No. 5.— Gould yon tell me the market 
value of lead during the period, some yc^ars 
ago, when, under tlie ruling of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, silver lead ores, where the 
value of silver was equal to or greater than 
the lead in the ore, were admitted free of duty. 
— /?. 8. Craft, Blue Rapids, Kan,, November 
4,18U8. 

The introduction of lead in silver ores 
free of duty by a ruling of the Treasury 
Department began in 1885 and was car- 
ried on without attracting notice all that 
year. A record was then kept and it was 
found that the importations for the next 
four years were as follows : 
Year. Tons. Tear. Tons 

1886 8,880 1888 27,018 

1887 16,060 1889 24,650 

In 1890 a duty of 1}4 cents per pound 
was imposed under theMcKinley bUl and 
the importation consequently fell off to 
14,064 tons. The average price for each 
year at New York was as follows : 

Tear. Price. Year. Price. 

1885 I8.95 1889 W.W 

1886 4 68 1890 4.88 

1887 4.47 1891 4.» 

1888 4.41 1893.. 4.05 

There is no sort of doubt but that the 
large amount of lead that was imported 
from 1886 to 1890 brought large profits to 
the smelters of the Missouri Valley, and 
affected very materially the lead business 
of the silver producing States, and par- 
ticularly the miners of Missouri, where 
it prevented the opening and enlarging 
of many plants, throwing thousands of 
miners out of employment. 

If the Wilson bill should again allow 
silver lead to come in free of duty it will 
have a most disastrous effect on the lead 
producing States of the United States, for, 
with the cheap labor of Mexico and Spain, 
it would be impossible for us to compete 
without a corresponding fall in the price 
of labor here. 



An American lady, in roaming about 
London, came across St. Bartholomew 
church and hospital, which is, as known, 
the oldest in London, having been built 
800 years ago. The rector, coming out, of- 
fered to show the interior of the church, 
and getting his bunch of keys, proceeded 
to unlock the doors. The little Yale key 
came in turn; and some remark being 
made as to the modem appliance, the 
rector, somewhat enthusiastically for a 
man of his cloth. remarked> ** Yes, we go 
to America for our locks, and for good 
reason, too.**— Hardware, New Yor'k, No- 
vember 10, 1898. 
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ECiBOES FROM OUB CENSUS. 

Showing What a Free-Trade Adminis- 
tration Brought Abont 
In IMlTerent Parts of tlie Country. 

We attribate the dtill condition of trade 
to want of confidence in the Administra- 
tion and a general fear of Tariff smash- 
ing. The prospects for bnsiness are bad. 
Bat for threatened Tariff smashing onr 
cotton would find a ready domestic mar- 
ket and we would have prosperous times. 
W^ raise most of our own supplies in this 
part, and buy only clothing and manu- 
factured articles. J. C. Clark. 

QumcAN, Abk. 

California. 

A reduction of Tariff would discontinue 
the products in some business - and seri- 
ously affect them in others. We attribute 
the present condition of trade to the 
threatened repeal of Tariff and want of 
confidence in the present Administration 
to manage finances. Wm. McElrot, 
Chairman Republican Co. Com. 

LA.KXPOBT, Cai^ 



fidence and a desire to freeze out some 
one. Jonas Olmstead, 

For Baker Iron Works. 
412 Bast Ninth Stbcst, Los Anobles, 
Cal. 



A reduction of Tariff will either close 
our mills or reduce imy to correspond 
with the Tariff reduction. We attribute 
the present condition of business to un- 
certainty as to the policy of the present 
party and lack of confidence. The pros- 
pects for buEiness are poor until confi- 
dence is restored and policy outlined. 
Silk manufacturing cannot be continued 
if the Tariff is taken off. 

Carlson Currier Co. 

AMD 8 SUTLBB 8TBXBT, SaN FRANCISCO, 

Cai«. 



A reduction of Tariff will haye a bad 
effect upon our business, except wire 
rods. We attribute the present dull con- 
dition of trade to the uncertainty as to 
Tariff legislation, competition with low- 
priced labor in the East and discrimina- 
tion in freight rates, low freight rates 
from Eastern manufacturing centers. 
The prospects for business are better, ex- 
cept in wire nails and barbed wire. Pa- 
cific Coast manufacturers have to depend 
on freight protection, as well as Tariff, 
in eyerything except the products of the 
soil. California Wire Works. 

9 Fbxmont Stbbbt, San Fbancisco, Cal. 



A reduction of Tariff would affect us 
proportionately as the Tariff is reduced, 
Free-Trade wib ruin us in this county. 
We attribute the dull conditipn of trade 
to the uneasiness of the people fearing a 
reduction of Tariff. This has crippled 
trade one-third. The prospects for busi- 
ness are good if the people could be as- 
sured of reasonable Protection ; if not, 
there will be a gradual closing. One firm 
was^ttached to the amount of |80,006. 
This was partially due to a want of con- 



Helaware. 

The stagnation in the business world 
does not seem to affect us at this place as 
yet. There seems to be plenty of work. 
Labor is scarce and wages are as good as 
they were in 1892. Three of our steam 
mills stopped last week, but they started 
again to-day ; but I think we will see a 
difference in a yery short time. I am sure 
that unless a change takes place wages 
must go down. This I knew before Cleye- 
land was elected. We have never seen 
good times under a Democratic Adminis- 
tration. They are nob to be trusted. We 
don't know what they will do. They 
have the wheel now and we can't control 
the ship ; but we expect to take the wheel 
in March, 1897, if we have any to take. 
They may run on a rock and smash up 
the whole thing. I fear they will. 

Cyrus Holt. 

Millvillb, Dbl., September 11, 1898. 



The effect of a reduction of Tariff de- 
pends upon the result of such reduction 
on the wages of American working^en. 
We should expect to buy in the cheapest 
market. We attribute the present dull 
condition of trade : 1, To a change of 
Administration with its uncertainties re- 
garding the Tariff and silver ; 2, toa fear 
lest the silver legislation may perma- 
nently disturb values and bring this 
country to a silver k)asis ; 8, to a hesita- 
tion in trade due to the uncertainties of 
Tariff legislation ; 4, to a distrust among 
foreign investors regarding American in- 
dustrial legislation ; 6, to the natural 
swing of the pendulum in industrial af- 
fairs after a period of expansion. 

We expect a partial revival of business 
in the spring of 1894, but no permanent 
improvement before October, 1897. 
H. T. Qause, Vice-Prest. 

The Harlan & Hollingsworth Co. 

WiLuiNOTON, Del. 

Alabama. 

A reduction of the Tariff would un- 
doubtedly work injury. As a shoemaker 
it would put me on a level with foreign 
workmen. I attribute the dull condition 
of trade to the Tariff and silver question; 
of course the Tariff is the main one. 

The prospects of business are the worst 
in twenty years. The iron mines of the 
late Col. Enoch Ensley, employing alx)ut 
400 men, at Sheffield, have been closed for 
some time, also other mines and two fur- 
naces. R. G, Wardlaw. 

LiTTLEVILLB, ALA. 



Within the last four months in our 
town three ore mines have shutdown; 
one planing mill; Eliott Car Company 



have reduced wages 20 per cent. A Bap- 
tist church in course of erection here 
ceased work entirely— all on account of 
hard times and the scarcity of money. 
W. S. Standiter. 
Gadsdbn, Ala. 

Colorado. 

A reduction of Tariff would have a 
very depressing effect upon our business. 
I think the present dull condition of busi- 
ness is attributed to the threat of Tariff 
reduction. The prospects for business 
are poor. The wool industry is nearly 
ruined. A Democratic sheep man told 
me he is not a Democrat any more. Clear- 
ance reports of Denver show 70 per cent, 
loss. H. A. Barclay, Merchant. 

Arickar£e, Col. 

Conditions In Connectleat. 

Last November our mills, shoe factories, 
&c., were all working full time, but dur- 
ing this last sunmier the woolen mills 
have been shut down most of the time 
and still remain shut down, with no im- 
mediate prospect of starting. The silk 
mill is working not more than half its 
usual force. The cutlery works are 
stopped, and the shoe factories are work- 
ing on short time. The cotton mills are 
all working full time when they have 
water. The water has been very low in 
the river, and this has caused much loss 
of time to the cotton mills. The Putnam 
Foundry & Machine Company is working 
full time. P. CLeary. 

Putnam, Conn., Sept. 11, 1898. 



At the firm where I am employed 
(Simpson, Hall, Miller & Co.). the week 
ending November 5, 1892, was a good one, 
the htmds working full time and many 
overtime. The week ending September 
2, 1898, was a poor week, factory only 
runmng half time (three days per week) 
and many of the hands did not have more 
than they could do in two days. The 
firm employed about 800 hands the week 
ending November 5, 1892, and employed » 
perhaps, when the factory ran, about 275 
the week ending September 2, 1898. No 
reduction of wages as yet, but if the Pro- 
tective Tariff on our wares is taken off, 
reduction of wages is as sure to follow as 
the sun sets in the West. It is only nec- 
essary to give one reason for this, viz. : 
that 6 to 10 per cent, is a good average 
dividend for firms in the silver plated 
ware business. Remove the Tariff and 
down the profit goes. England can out- 
sell us. The Middletown Silver Plate 
Company of this State has already begun 
. cut of wages. Our business has been 
very dull since July. We really do our 
greatest business from July to December 
15, but, owing to the scarcity of money, 
brought on by the silver trouble and a 
fear of the Democratic party in power, 
there has been no stocking of goods, and 
there won't be this fall. Oqods will be 
made as near to orders as possible. The 
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g 
reat concern for manof actnring is what 

Congress will do about the Tariff, bat we 
expect to do a little business this fall be- 
fore action is taken on the Tariff. 

Geobqe & Glahn, Cor. 
WxLUNoroBD, COHN., Sept. 18, ld98. 

The Norfolk & New Brunswick Ho- 
siery Company have a mill here, and are 
now working about three-quarter time. 
The Norfolk Shear Company is shut down 
entirely. They employed about 15 hands 
last year. The G«o. Dudley & Son tan- 
nery is also closed. They employ but 
few hands. Our output is about one- 
third this year. J. D. Bassett, 
The Mm a. Silk Company. 

NoBPOLK, Conn. 

We are surprised to know that there ia 
in circulation a charge that works are 
being shut down for political reasons. 
We believe it is the first time we have 
heard of this being the case. Our belief 
was, after the election last autunm, that 
business would not be so very bad, and 
so we kept our works moving with full 
force, hoping that Congress would come 
to the relief of the manufacturing in- 
terests. We kept on this course until 
our production filled our store houses 
and sales grew less and less. Then we 
were obliged to curtail production. We 
are still hoping that Congress will realize 
the situation and try to legislate for the 
interest of our country. So far as we 
know, there is no exception to our present 
condition among all the manufacturing 
interests. F. A. Peatt, President, 

The Pratt & Whitney Co. 

Habtfobd, Conn. 



It has been brought to our notice that 
it is stated, in some parts of our country, 
that manufacturers have shut down their 
works for ''political reasons/' and we 
wish to place ourselves on record as em- 
phatically denying it on our part. Our 
management is equally divided politically, 
therefore it is impossible that such should 
be our case. We find our orders reduced 
quite one-half, and, having a large stock 
on hand, we do not feel that we can do 
otherwise than reduce production. 

R. W. Prati, Pres't, 
The Prati & Cady Co. 

Habtfobd, Conn. 



orders. We have employed about two- 
thirds of our usual number of hands. In 
other departments we are running full 
time and full number of hands. 

LiNOOLN & Co. 
Habtfobd, Conn. 

Replying to your inquiry as to the 
reasons which have influenced us in lay- 
ing off a large number of our employees 
and curtailing the hours of labor to three- 
fourths time, would say it is due simply 
to a lack o orders, which have not come 
in during several months past in sufficient 
numbers to occupy our entire force for 
ten hours per day. As to the causes which 
have led up to this condition of affairs it 
would seem hardly necessary for us to 
express an opinion, as we think the 
reasons should be apparent to any one of 
ordinary intelligence. 

Geo. a. Fairfield, Preset. 
Hartford Machine Screw Co. 

Habtfobd, Conn. 

It has been reported that some manu- 
facturers have taken the present oppor 
tunity to make political capital out of 
the business depression that has fallen 
upon the country, by reducing the hours 
of labor unnecessarily and discharging 
help. We hasten to do what we can to 
correct this rei>ort, and wish to state that 
while we have been obliged to reduce our 
output, we have been compelled to do 
this because of the general distrust that 
has blighted enterprise of every nature. 
We believe that an overextension of 
credit and the uncertainty of the future 
of our monetary system are the chief 
causes. 

The American Writing Machine 

Company, 

G. W, DiCKERMAN, Treasurer. 

Habtfobd. Conn. 



We are running on short time for no 
other reason than a lack of orders. We 
are manufacturing now only in propor- 
tion to the amount of our sales, for we do 
not deem it expedient in these unsettled 
times to increase the amount of our stock 
on hand, which is already very large. 
The Cushman Chuck Company, 
A. F. Cushman, President. 

Habtfobd, Conn. 

We are running our foundry eight 
hours per day. The cause— lack of 



Our works are running on short time 
for the simple reason that we have not 
business enough to run them full time. 
This is the first time for five years that 
our pressrooms have not been running 
24 hours per day. We should be only 
too glad to run full time should our busi- 
ness warrant it. Our stockholders are 
about evenly divided as to politics, con- 
sequentlv our running on short time is 
not for political reasons. 

The Johns-Pratt Company, 
E. B. Hatch, Secretary. 

Habtfobd, Conn. 

Hard Times In Nebraaluu 

If the Tariff be taken off glass it will 
close every window glass factory in the 
United States. We attribute the present 
dull condition of trade to fear that the 
Tariff will be taken off articles manu- 
factured here, thus allowing cheap for- 
eign-labor made goods to compete. If 
business is unaffected by adverse Tariff 
legislation our prospects are good. If 
the Democratic party carry out their 



platform it will be misery and murder to 
the laboring people. 

P. H. Ainswoeth, Glass and Paint. 
Lincoln, Nbb. 

We attribute the dull conditioii of trade 
partially to the money market, but prin- 
cipally to the attitude of the Democracy 
on the Tariff. The outlook for business 
is not good, and, in my judgment, it will 
not improve much unless the present 
Tariff law is practically let alone. 

J. C. Mahan, 
Dealer in Lumber and Hardware 

Malcolm, Nbb. 

We have no manufacturing industries 
in this part of Nebraska. We have a 
goodly number of calamity howlers, 
caused by an overproduction of sunshine 
and dry weather. They are cooling down 
somewhat under the wise (?) adminstra- 
tion of President Cleveland. 

M. H. Huffman. 

Lamab, Neb., October 5, 1808. 

These are the hardest times I ever saw 
and I am 58 years old. Last June good 
wheat sold for 22 cents in the town of 
Fairfield ; oats, 16 cents ; com,, 18 cents. 
A few more years and farmers will be 
beggars. Everything that farmers have 
to sell is sold at very small prices. No 
profits, but big losses, and all through the 
promises of Free-Trade. Some disap- 
pointed pops want to shoot King Cleve- 
land. Robert Doran, Farmer. 

Spbino Ranch, Nbb., S^ytamber 91, 1808. 



Business is very dull. The merchants 
complain a great deal. All they are try- 
ing to do now is to make both ends meet 
without making any profit. All that a 
man can get cash and any reasonable 
price for is beets. The Beet Sugar Com- 
pany pay a good price, but that won*t 
last long if the Democrats repeal the 
sugar bounty. By the way, these Demo- 
cratic times are making lots of Repub- 
lican votes among the Gtormana, who are 
mostly Democrats. Some Americans lay 
it to silver. They want free coinage of 
silver. I think we ought to increase our 
silver to |700,000,000, and then shutdown 
or suspend the coinage of silver. I lay 
this stringency to loss of confidence and 
threatening Tariff legislation. If Mc- 
Einley and Jackson are elected the Dem- 
ocrats will hedge on the Tariff. The 
hearings before the Ways and Means 
Committee can hurt them badly. Show 
them up. You are doing; right. 

C. B. Bbandb. 

PiKBOB, Nbb., OetoUr 7, 1888. 



Florida* 

Aside from the now and then black- 
smith and wagon repair shop there is no 
manufacturing done in this county. 
There is a moss mill getting ready to man- 
ufacture and ship moss to England, but 
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Bot yet under way. Then there were a 
few saw mills shipping Inmber, hut they 
have been idle a year or more. Those 
running are cutting orange box material 
and supplying local lumber demands. 

L. W. Kervan. 

NOBWALK, FlA. 



A reduction of TariflP would reduce 
prices on oranges, onions, potatoes and 
cabbage 40 per cent. We attribute the 
dull condition of trade to the uncer- 
tainty of the Tariff. Our prospects for 
business are good if the Tariff could re- 
main. Ninety per cent, of all producers 
in this State want the Tariff to remain as 
it is and petitions are being sent to Con- 
gress for that purpose. 

V. J. Shepman. 

OAimesviLB, Fla. 



Georgia. 

The main cause of the dull times is the 
threatening change of the Tariff. If the 
Democratic platform be carried out, times 
will get worse, I think. 

W. D. LOWORN. 
BOWDON, Ga. 



per hundred. Saw mill hands received 
last year from 76 cents to $1 per day ; this 
year they receive only 85 to 65 cents per 
day. Common laborers get now from 40 
to 50 cents per day. Last year they re- 
ceived from 65 to 90 cents, and so on 
through the great Democratic country. 
Last year carpenters received from $1.50 
to 12.75 per day, now they are sucking 
their thumbs. Nothing to do. 

A Voice from Georgia. 



The firtt of November last there were 
very few complaints. Cotton was bring- 
ing 9J4 to 10 cents per pound. Now it 
is but little above 6 cents per pound and 
stock and other products are low and 
sales dull. The wages are about the same, 
|8 to |10 per month with board, though 
employment is not as ready now as last 
fall, and many are idle in consequence. 
Of course, the major portion of the peo- 
ple here attribute the troubles, effects 
and changes to the Sherman act (so called), 
being so influenced by Democratic pro- 
clivities and education. But the induc- 
tion of the Democrats into power, with 
their avowed purpose and pledges to re- 
duce the Tariff, is the principal cause, in 
my oinnion. Many have the intelligence 
and information to know, but will not 
acknowledge through policy and adher- 
ence to Democratic leaders. 

C. HOOCMAN. 

TiLTON. Whitfizld Countt, Ga. 



There is only one cotton mill in this 
town and the owners don't give much 
news to a Republican, as the general 
manager is a Democrat. There is one 
thing that I know, and that is, they are 
shut down and have been for some time. 
The reason for so doing was that they 
wanted to make some changes to their 
water wheel. One of the hands said it 
could be done in four days. I understand 
now that the company want to dispose of 
some of their stock before they make up 
any more. The hands do not know when 
they will go to work. Work of all kinds 
is at a standstill. Nothing doing but a 
little farm work and that at a very re- 
duced price. Laborers last year received 
from 40 to 50 cents per hundred for pick 



Idalio. 

The prospects of the Tariff being taken 
off have already had a very disastrous ef- 
fect. The wool clip of Utah last year 
amounted to $15,000. So far this year the 
people have not realized one-third the 
amount. Similar conditions exist in this 
State. This makes the prospects very 
gloomy. Caleb Jokes. 

Malad Citt, Idaho. 

Complaints flrom Kentucky. 

The present dull condition of trade I 
attrilmte to the Democratic Administra- 
tion. The prospects of business are ex- 
ceedingly dull. There is scarcely any 
business going on here. We live in a 
Republican Congressional district under 
Adams. And we can elect a Republican 
from school trustee up to Congress in 17 
counties of Kentucky. I live close to the 
salt works, and they are run by one man 
and he always has been a Democrat, and 
I hear that he says now that no man can 

live under such a Government as 

this, I live 18 miles from Pittsburgh, 
and during the last Harrison Administra- 
tion there were from 400 to 500 miners at 
work there every day in the week, wages 
ranging from |1.50 to $8 per day. The 
thing has gone down till half that num. 
ber cannot get work two days in the week, 
and they say they have suspended work 
for three months. The miners are scat- 
tered throughout the country trying to 
get work to do at any price, and say that 
they cannot live on public works any 
longer, times are too hard. I notice that 
a year ago a man would hardly hire at all, 
and now they will come and almost beg 
to get work to do on a farm or anywhere. 
I tell the Democrats that they have 
brought this pressure on themselves, and 
they are the only ones to blame and 
ought to suffer. P. M, Eagle. 

Tinker, Kt. 



directly affected would be hurt by a re- 
duction of Tariff. We attribute the 
present dull condition of business to the 
Tariff and the loss of confidence in our 
money. The prospects for business are 
poor unless the silver repeal bill is passed 
and that Tariff let alone. 

C. C. Menoee, Jr., 
C. B. Menoee, Jr., & Bro. Company. 
Eleventh and Ksntuckt streets, 
Louisville, Kt. 

We attribute the present dull condi- 
tion of business to the scarcity of money. 
The prospects for business are only or- 
dinary. Our business is principally with 
the working classes, and so many being 
unemployed makes business light. 

Wm. Sowders' Sons. 

Louisville, Ky 

A reduction of Tariff would break 
down industries and reduce wages. We 
attribute the dull condition of business to 
the distrust of the people. The pros- 
pects for business are the dullest that have 
been since the Free-Trade period from 
1847 to 1861. J. R. HiOKS, 

Mountain Lumber Company. 

Barbourville, Et. 



A reduction of duties would be ruin- 
ous to our business. We attribute the 
present dull condition of business to the 
promised legislation of the Democratic 
party. The pros];>ect8 for business never 
were so bad. They surpass 1S47. 

A. B. Palmer. 

Stithton, Hardin Co., Et. 



A reduction of the Tariff will be 
ruinous to sheep growing. We attribute 
the dull condition of trade to the prom- 
ised legislation of the Democratic plat- 
form of the present Administration. The 
prospects of business are the worst ever 
experienced in this iMurt of the country. 
John W. Kerrick. 

Eluabbthtown, Et. 

We use lumber, and would be affected 



The addition of wool, coal, iron ore, 
lumber, salt and many other articles to 
the free list may be a boon to thoise who 
use them as raw materials, but what 
Protection will be afforded to those en- 

gaged in their production ? We shall see 
ow this method of hedging on the Tariff 
succeeds. — Pittsburgh CommerdcU Ga- 
zette, November 18. 

The industrial revival which was to 
follow silver repeal has not struck Phila- 
delphia. Of the 90,000 hands employed 
in the 500 textile factories a year ago 
only 17,600 are at work, and only ninety 
of the establishments are in operation. 
In August only seventy-five per cent, of 
the workmen in the city were idle and 
this number has increased to ninety per 
cent. All are waiting for the develop- 
ment of the Tariff policy of the Admin- 
istration.— Troy Times, November 18. 



uig cotton ; now they get only 80 cents | to the extent that our trade with those (Ind.) Wbune, November 17. 



The McEinley magnetism is spreading 
and working wonders throughout the 
land. When Morris Lamb of Hillsdale, 
Mich., who had been a helpless invalid 
for several months, heard the news from 
Ohio last week he shouted *' That's good 
enough to make any man well." Then he 
got up, dressed, and is now sound as a 
dollar. Take the Protection faith cure. 
It is good for every m.Souih Bend 
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The Tinker's B«m. 



Asdfltant Secretary Hamliu, we greatly 
regret to see, is endeavoring to use Mb 
high office for the porpose of breaking 
down an American industry through a 
warped interpretation of the law so pal- 
pably nnjnet that it will bring regret to 
every friend who has watched his career, 
believing that in spite of his strong parti- 
sanship his administration of the cnstoms 
division of the Treasury Department 
would be rigorously just. The tempta- 
tion is, of course, strong and Secretary 
Hamlin is human. 

Under the McKinley Tariff the tin-plate 
industry advanced rapidly. The Tariff 
on tin plate. made no difference to the 
consumer. As shown again and again 
the price of the workman's dinner pail 
was 25 cents to the workman before the 
Tariff and 25 cents after it. As far as the 
price paid by the consumer was concerned 
every retail shop consulted made but one 
answer. 

Meantime the industry sxnread and 
grew. The Tariff specifies that tin plate 
is to be free (paragraph 148) after Octo- 
ber 1, 1897, unless it can be shown that 
the United States produces before that 
year, within its own limits, one-third of 
the quantity imported. 

This is certainly a reasonable test, and 
during the last two years the rapid 
grovth of the American tin-plate indus- 
try, as described not only in the official 
reports, but in the special canvas of the 
American Architect and other trade 
papers, has been such as to assure the 
permanency of the industry among us. 

The sudden cessation of the publication 
of statistics on tin plate is only more 
significant than the sudden cessation of 
the publication of statistics on our for- 
eign commerce with countries with 
whom we have reciprocity treaties. 

In the case of tin-plates we are in- 
formed of the reason for the GK)vem- 
ment's peculiar course of action. Colonel 
Ayer, the Special Agent of the Treasury, 
has already been told by his superiors 
that he must " revise ** his figures of the 
American tin-plate product. 

Tin plate is composed of iron and steel 
sheets dipped in tin. It is announced by 
the Washington correspondent closest to 
Mr. Hamlin that in a forthcoming de- 
cision by the Treasury Department, a 
ruling will be established thdt when the 
sheets used are imported the product is 
not to be regarded as produced in this 
country. 

This will have a marked effect, nys the oor. 
rMpondeni, Mr. Conant. in reducing the ap- 
parent productioQ which has been reported 
firom quarter to quarter by Ck>lonel Ayer, and 
will probably prevent Americmn dealers in tin 
plate from complying with the requirement 
that the amount produced in some one yenr 
before July 1, 1807, shall equal one-third the 
amount imported and entered for coniumption 
In any one year in order to secure the reten- 
tion of the duty of 2 2 10 CAote per pound. 



The ground for this ruling' is that 
"produced in the United States** means 
entirely produced in the United States. 
If made of imported material, in other 
words, the finished product is not to be 
regarded as produced in the United 
States and, therefore, is not to count as 
an American product. The amount of 
tin plates made from imported sheets is 
so large that their exclusion from the 
total will prevent the American product 
from reaching in amount even a third of 
that of the imported tin plate. 

Mr. Hamlin might go further and show 
that there is no such thing as American 
tin plate. If the finished product is to be 
classed as foreign because one of its ma- 
terials is foreign, why not exclude all tin 
plate coated with imported tin ? If one 
imported material excludes why not the 
other? That is exactly as logical as the 
other ruling and it would probably rule 
out to-day the entire alleged American 
product. 

Similarlv the cloths produced in the 
Pacific mills from English wool are not 
American cloths, and human beings whose 
tissue is renewed by Stilton cheese and 
Albert biscuit. Bass's ale and imported 
chops, are not American citizens. The 
last application might be awkward for 
the Free Trade vote, but consistency de- 
mands it. 

The people of the United States have 
declar^ themselves unwilling to support 
a Protective Tariff, and those who be- 
lieve in a Protective Tariff have no reason 
to complain of legislation reducing and 
removing protective duties. We do not 
believe, however, that any fair-minded 
man cares to have an American industrv 
wiped out of existence by any such il- 
logical wresting of existing law as that 
indicated above. 

We believe that Mr. Hamlin himself, 
when his sober second thought reminds 
him that he is the servant, not of his 
party, but of the people, will perceive the 
injustice of the advice that has been 
pressed upon him for political purposes 
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and will revise his expected decision in 
accord with fact and equity.— Bos/on 
Cwiimereial Bulletin, August 19, 
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Cheers for American Cups. 



Seeing a crowd on Broadway at Eighteenth 
street. Istopped to inquire what was the cause 
and found that the object of interest was the 
windows of the Whiting Manufacturing Com- 
pany. The display of yacht cups, which has 
been on exhibition for some four weel^, seems 
to have attracted general attention, and justly, 
too. Not only is this display unique, but it Is 
an exhibition such as never has been given be- 
fore in New York City. There are all sorts of 
models, beginning with the loving cup pre- 
sented to Captain J. R. Rusk by the I^ew York 
Yacht Club in 1881, when ttte Canadian yacht 
race took place, when the "Mischief" was 
victorious ; then there is the ** Puritan " cup 
which was given to the owners of the * * Puritan ^* 
as a testimonial in honor of having defeated 
the **Genesta" in 1885. This only gives a 
faint id^a of the variety of cups that may be 
seen daily in the windows of this, perhaps one 
of the hat known silversmiths in New York. 

Persons from out of town visit the establish- 
ment daily, and when it was suggested that 
the exhibition should be taken from the win- 
dows, protests came from all directions asking 
that it be kept a while longer, so that those 
who had not yet visited it would have the 
opportunity of so doing. It is well worth the 
attention of every one coming to New York, 
and those who Uve in the city will probably 
make it one of their objective points in connec- 
tion with viewing the exhibits of various 
dealers for the holidays. 

ELIZaBXTH WlLUAMS. 
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McKinley's Book. 

The speeches and luldresses of William 
McEbiley, just pablisbed by Appleton, 
comprising tbe complete public utter- 
ances of tbe cbampion of Protection, will 
be sent to any address for two dollars. 
As a premium to our subscribers, the 
AiCEBicAH Economist for one year and 
this admirable Tolume will be furnished 
for three dollars and twenty-fire cents, 
postage free. 

ORDERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 

The American Protective 

Tariff League, 

135 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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PRINCIPLES OP THE AMERICAN PROTECTIVE 
TARIFF LEAGUE. 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tariff 
League, as expressed in Article II. of its Constitution, is, by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American labor, 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low priced labor in foreign countries. 

Tbe League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low. standard of wages prevailing ia 
other countries ; that this is a government by the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powerst 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon tbe maintenance 
of a high standard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not onl]r the industrial growth of the Republic, 
bat the prosperity and social well-being of its citizens,are promoted 
by injudicious ProUctive Tariff The recent report of the United 
States Labor Commission snows that during the past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage- earners, in common with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthfal 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living ara 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
effort afforded by a high standard of wages. 

^ It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encourAged by liberal wafires, will enable them to compete 
advanugeously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which many of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to Other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and iotelli- 
ge^nce, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and -upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fruits of American 
labor, employed under free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally; The American Proteetlve TarlfT Letgne propoaea a anion 
and •rganlzation of all Indaatrial woriiera of America In defenao, 
and for the elevation, of the American atandard of wagea, living 
and aelf-government. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share in 
the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-pavers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS.— Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether cm- 
plovers or employed. The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advanUges of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the importation of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and broaden the fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the policy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice-President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in. direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part of the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP. — ^Any person may become a member of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League* 
either gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addressed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League. 

... Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The League or to obtain informa- 
tion of its plans and purooses. 
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PROTECTION BOOK TABLE. 



To meet frequent inqniriee and a grow- 
ing call from students and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books upon Protection and kindred 
subjects, which may be read with profit 
by those seeking thorough information 

upon the American system : 

Price, 
Post-paid. 

Complete set of ** Defender" docomeDtB, 
publisbed by Thb Amxrioan Pbotxct- 
TTM Tariff Lkaqub, comprising the 

iMaes of 1801 and 1892 11.60 

. Political Economy, with special reference 
to the Industrial History of Nations, by 
Prof. Robt. £. Thompson 1.60 

Protective Philosophy, by David Hall 
Rice, Brookline, Mass 1.60 

Principles of Economic Philoeopby, by 
Prof . Van Bnren Denslow 2.60 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoy t, 
Ez-Gk>vemor of Pennsylvania 8.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Patton, Ph.D 1.00 

Government Revenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, U. S. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Ck>m- 
mlttee in Congress 1.60 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University. . . 8.60 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Robt P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 
ent 1.60 

Speeches and Addressee, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. William D. KeUey, 
M.C 2.60 

Protection to Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 1885, by 
Robert E. Thompmn of Pennsylvania 
University 1.00 

Progress from Poverty, Review and Criti- 
cism of Henry George, by G. B. Steb- 
bins i 40 

Elarmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by Henry 
C.Carey 125 

Vanuai of Social Science. Condensed 
from Carey's "Principles of Social Sci- 
ence," by Kate McKean 2.25 

Manual of Political Economy, by E. P. 
Smith 1.26 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey 2.60 

The Uniky of Law, as Exhibited in the Re 
lations of Physical, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.60 

History of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages, by Jas."M. Swank. Revised and . 
greatiy enlarged; 574 pp 7.50 

American Marine, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet published on 
American shipping; 479 pp 4.00 

BOOKS BY SNOLI8H PROTXOTIONISTS. 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry, by Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan.... $1.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byles (an eminent judge) 1JB6 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by David 
Syme 2.00 

Orders ehotdd be addressed to Wilbur 
P. Wakeman, G^eneral Secretary Ameri- 
can Pbotective Tabipp Leaque, 186 
Test Twenty-third street, New York. 
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CHA8. KL.BTCUBR, Pre«l4eataa4TreM«rer. 
Manufacturers of Worsted, Mohair and Qenapped Yarns. 



m 

o 

z 
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wonted Tanit in White, Mixed and Faney Colon, on BobblnB, Dmmw Spooto and Skorns. 



mile-end! 



BEST-:-SIX-:-CORD 

FOB 

Machine or Hand Use. 

>dr Baio by DKALEBS to PBY GOODS and HOTIOITS 



TremonttiiSiiirolklllls, 

LOWELL, MASS. 

MAEUFAOTUREBS OF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS. 

IN ALL WEieNTS. WIDTNS AND COLONS. 

OBBMATM wrrm mix»i,b. 

OAPITAIi, il,ff00«0O0. 

Number of Spindl68« ... 190,001 

Number of Leoms, .... 4,O0C 

Pounds of Cotton used per week, - S00,00( 

▲. S. OOV^DZj, Tvmmumsxrmr. 

70 KIIiBY 8Tm B08T0M, MA88. 

Smithy Hogg * Gardner, 

8elllns As^ntn* 
ee Chaunoy St., Bostont Mass 



AMERICAN HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 

Pawmekett B« I* 

ConioUdatloa of Pawtncket Hair Ctoth Company. 

American Hair Cloth Padding Companj. Nattoma 

Hair Seating Company, 

MAKUPACTUaKBS OP 

QwOlty superior to any Imported goods. 

Brerr Piece Fnlly Warranted. 

OnmutsB. Pbrtbab, Agent. 



THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 



Its TO 1M SOUTH nPTN AVBIMi 
8* TO SS TNOMPMII STKIIT. 

I TO 14S WIST NmimiiTN sTiar. 



Its TO is» iOOTM wtrm t 
NEW YORK. 
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HOMANO MILLS CORFN. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORFN. 



WV. D. BOWLAXD, TKBAl. 



BTBOir P. CAMMK AVI. 

Comblnoil Capital Stock, $2,000,000.00 
Total Splndtes, • • • 140,000 



laeH eBAM 



COTTON YARNS. 



single or Twtoted. Combed or Carded. U08IBRT 
YARNS, Chain Warna, Skeins, Spools or Cope, atoo 
on Beams from Nos. l<Ps to 100^. 

J. MuLLUfSAUZ. JR^ Phlla. Agt^ tlS Ckestmit St. 
Bjrmn F. CardU 8«llia« Ageat* 

New Bedfordf ■ iWass» 



WM. MASON MFG. CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Thread Yarns on 
Cops orXones. 

Tfm.aSsHliigAgtwt. PROVIDENCC. ». I. 



ORSWELL MILL^. 

FITCHBURG, MASS., 

FINE COTTON YARNS 

la Cliains, Ball Warps, Skelas, 

SiNgIs or Twistsd, oa Coaos, Copa, 

Spools, Cardsd or Combed. 



Harrison Yam & Dyeing Co.. 

PAWTUCKET. .... a. I. 

Manof actnrers of and Dealers In 

COTTON YARNS, 

In An Numbers and p^ST COLORS 

FUNNISNED ON SPOOLS. 

JACK SPOOLS. SECTION ON WEAVINa BEAMS. 

AT BOTTOM BBICES. 

CAN YOU TALK 

INTELLIQENTLY WITH ^T A CS I KT ET 
YOUa NEIGHBOR ON THE I A IC ■ I" I" 

QttSttion 1 If sot. Mild for a f tw uinple etples sf tkt 

AMERICAN ICONOMIST, 

1 35 West 23d 8t.. Wmt York. 
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MULES 



LOOMS 



UASOH 
^Machine Wouks^ 

SOnON-iACHINERY: 

TAUNTON. 

MAlSS-U 



SFDOriNG 



FBAMZa 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Milk 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built 



We therefore favor 
a Tariff that enables 
American Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 

GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 

HOP^DALBi MA88. 
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HODGSON 1^ HOLT MFC. CO., 



HOSIERY AND HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders. 

SEND FOR NBW CATALOGUE. 



FACTORIES: 



American 



CARD CLOTHING GO. 



MANUFACTUBXBS OF 

-CARD CUOTHINC 



Surface Ground or Needle Point. 



OF EVERY 
DESCRIPTieM 



Estimates Given and Orders 
Filled Promptly at each Factory. 



Office: KNOWLES BLDG., 

WORCESTER, MASS. 



THE BALLOU 

Automatic Ribbed Knitting Maohlne. 

Built with Sectional Cam Rln^ and tbe mott 
Perfect Weight Take-Up. 

Beat, Btrongeet and Meet Durable Machine. 
Send for Prioe-Liat. 

LEWIS JONES, BRISTOL, PA. 



WnUSTON & KNIGHT CO^ 

1832— THE PIONEER— 1892. 

Button Manufocturers. 

VMMrlea, l^STHAHPTOH, BILASS. 

New Torh Office, 540 Broadwa/y. 



COVEL & OSBORN, 

FALL RIVER, MA88. 

DealeninaUkindsof 

HaDUfaoturen of COTTON TWISTSD AND 
BRAIDBD BANDINGS. 

Sole Agents for tlie Cook Loom Forlu, 



Buy Revolving Flat Cards 



-FROM- 



AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PKTTKK MACHINK WORK8 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 



BSVABIilSHKD ISSft. 

JOHN M. SH ARPLK88 * OO. 

MAVUVAOTUBBBa OV 

Dyeioods and Dyeiood EitnetSi 

importers of Indigo, Cutdi, Chemicals, &c., 
OffiOf, 20 and 22 N«rtli Froat Strati, 

PHIIjADKIiPHIA. 



BRINTON, DENNEY & CO., 

CIrealar Rlh aatf Saaailata 

Knitting Machinery, 



FIRTH ft FOSTER BROS. 



FROVIDCNCE DYE WORKt. 
OAee» 1)MS Che«tB«t St., Philadelphia. 

If orks: nurlor, Bmerald and Adami 8t«., Keoilnftoii. 

Bew York Ofllee, 881 Canal Btnet. 

OottOB, Wooton and Wonted Dr«M Oeods ; Woolen, 

Wonted and Mixed. OasplmeiM and Oioaklagf ;_alM 



WARREN a mst, 

LACONIA, N. H., 

MANUFACTURBR OF ALL KINDS OF 

Circular Ribbed Knittiiig 
Machines, Winders, &c« 



CITY BUnON WORKS. 

7A0T0RT AND SALBSBOOli. 

187 and 180 Mott 8tro«t, 

(Bear BrooBMlb 



Woolen, Wonted, Blnbblnc Cotton, Tarn and Varp 
Dyen and Bl eee h en. 



ANiERICAN ULTRAMARINE 



ABIX 



GLOBE ANILINE WORKS, 

The Heller dt Men Oe.. Prcypriaton. 

BARRML ^Jtim, BALJi BLVM. 
II MAIDIN UNB, P. a B«K 8608. NBW YOEK. 



$S; A FRIEND 



TO THK OAU8K OP 



PROTECTION 



TO 



American 
interests? 

Are you willing to work for the cause of 
Protection in placing reliable information in 
the hands of your acquaintances ? 

If you are, you should be identified with the 



AMERICAN PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE. 

I35W. 23d ST.. NEW YORK. 



Cut this notioe out and send it to the League. 
statiDff your position, and give a helping hand« 



213 1^ 215 Raoe St., PHILADELPHIA. PA. 

Pleaae mention "Ameiioan Boonomlat " when anawerln^ Advertlaementa. 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO., 



-WIBD BE^^XB 



OP EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Vhe WNI. CABBI.K EX. WIRE NIKG. CO., 

4a WVZTOIf SmMMT^ KMW TOBK. 



€€ 



Blower System. 



9f 



*"" s?,-i?srA^™«.*"" b: f. sturtevamt compamy 

BOSTON, NBW YORK, PHlIiADBItPHIA, CHIOAOO, LONDON. 



WARRANTED. 

EstabllalMd 1843. 
Original and Only American Maken, 

FISHER & NORRIS, - Treitoi, N. J. 



Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of oor own manufactnre was never 
before as oomplete as at present, 
oomprislng everythlnsf required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

B«ed & Barton, 

87 Union Square. 



0-A.STOR, OIL. 

Qaaltty Gaaranteed. 

MANUFACTURING AND MEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

llADa BY — 

Baker Castor Oil Works, 

H. J. BAKBR Sc BRO., Aseata, 
•3, 99 Sc 97 Wtlllam St.. - New Vark 

St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 55 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 




NATRONA 



*s^S>^ir 



s^lm.^irm* "Ofli^a 



He 8tr99|Stt ami Pirett Aim Mde ami the Mly Alna Mds froa RrytHth Alialit. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg* Co., 

115 CHESTNUT STBBEtf - - miLABELBHIAnrA. 



Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Daniel Green A Co.^ 

SOLE AGENTSt 
44 East 14th 8ti 
Union S^oara) 
NKW YORK. 

" Town iP Country " 

Paints, being best, are cheapest io 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. * CO., 

NIW YORK. PHIUDILPNIA. CINCINNATI. 



VALLEY PAPER CO., 

»OI^"SrOKS, IMCA.SS., 

Manaf actorers of 

HUh Grade Writing Papers, Bonds, Uneni 
and Ledgers. 

••Valley Farae»» Flats, 

•< Talley Paper Ca." Hnpemnea, 
"Old Talley IHtlla, 1893," Extra Saperflaeat 

•• Talley Paper Co." Ltaea Ledcer, 
•'Oaaiaierolal Bond," 

** Coasreaa Llaea," 

«• Old Eaffllali Llnea," 

••FreBch Liaea." 
0. B. PaaBOorr. Treas. T. HncaT SPsaoBa. Ass't Treaa. 



Trump^Bros. Machine Co., 

WILMINGTON, DBLAWARB, 

SPECIAL UBHT MACHIMERr. 

^^^^f9^^^99f ^B^^WyV^V ^M^^WWB tm9wWwW w9^t^lww% 

Lmtha Cmtar «r i ni » r$ , Itrm Chmtif, JN. 

OtXHoKom and PrioM nurilad upoaapplliMtaoB 



AMERICAN TARIFFS, 



PLYMOUTH ROGK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief presentation of the benefits of Pro- 
tection and Rociproottf. will be selit to any 
address upon receipt of 10 cents, b^ 

Tbe Amerloaa Proteotive TtrifT Letgae, 

ISI Wast 13d Stratt, NEW YORK. 



The WiUiams Printiiig COs, 

COMMKROIAL 

Printers and Binders. 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CUSSES OF WORK. . 



96 to 102 READB STRBBTt 



Pl«as9 mantlon "Amarloan Eoonomlst' 



NEW YORK, 
whan answartnfir Advartlsamants. 
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( $3.00 A YkAX. 

( SiNOL* Copt, s Cran. 



MABNOUA METAL 



m um BT 



Elffht Leadlngr €U>YenmientXL 
BEST ANTI-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

SOgh'^gpeed Bngine^ J>ynamo, BoOing^MiU, SteamsMp, RaU^ 
rood, Saw^MiU, CafUm-MiU, Baper-MiU, Wooien^MUi, aUkmMiU, 
^UU'MiU, Btihber^MiUf St^gar-'Mm, Flaur^MiU and aU Machinery 
BeaHng$, 

Magnolia Metal Co., 



OwBeni and Sole Mamilhetarwt 

-""—"— "^74 CorHaiullSu NEW YORK. 



Grostv Steam Gage t Vaira Ci., 

80LB MANUFAOTUBBBS OF 

r Pap S9My Valv«t. 
' Water Ralltf VaNtt, 
i Imprmrtd Sttan Oagta, 

1 . ttaan Enflat Mlaalara. 

■ f Slaglo Ball Oilaia Whltllat. 

■ Oaga Taaliai Apparalaa, 
1 S Slfht Faad Lakricatafa, 

1 Faa4 Watar RaiaMara 

. And athar Spaelaltlaa. 
— « warded GOLD MEDAL Parli, U80. 
Clark's Linen Fire Hose and AdUnstakla 
Ooapllnasi tho best In ase. 
DMOan In Xnglns, Bollsr and Mm Bupplisi. 
93 OLIYBR STRUT, BOSTON, IIIA88. 
BnnSkes :NawTork{ ahleago; London, Inc. 



St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 55 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 



MaMrfaatarara al Plain and Aataamlla 

CliciiIirRibKjdtttngHacliineri. 

OYtTOM KNirm n* all taHltary MMblMq. 

floJOdlidi SL, PUtadilpUa, I1,U.S.I. 



BJBNHINGTON9 

MaMfaataraffa 



E. TIFFANY & SONS, 

Rib Knitting Macliinery, 

FOBMAKnra 

"BIBBBB 8HIAT CVFFfi DRAWBB 

BOTTOns and SHIRT 

BOBDBRS. 

Frieea and Samples apon AFFllcattea, 
B9TABI.ISHBD 1859. 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

Sib mooi HcUBery, leedles, Ete. 

SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOQUE. 

SDEN'NTN'Ca-TON', VT. 



C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

PAPXE MANUVAOTUBflBS. 

WIIID80R LOCK8, - OONN. 

White. Buff and Manilla OovJing Papon. 

Staraotype Tliiea. 

Sflrar wute Tiaane. 

White and Oolored Tiaaiiaa. 

Bamplaa paper aant on appUoation. 



LANDERS, FRABT ft CLARK, 
NEW IRITAIN, CONN. 



MBW TORK., SI0M BMa4way, 
OHIOAAp, 73 Lako StrMt, 

BAK^WtAWOIBOO, 184 g«tf r Bu. 



nil il GIU8 Bleache d Sllier Tbsu. 

Bend tot aamplea and olrotilar oontaininc taa- 
tlmonlala from the lacgaat mannfaotoreiB of 
lUyerware In the U. B^, all of whom, prior to 
the paaiace of the MeKlnleF bill, uaed imported 
tiaraa ezolualTely* 



DIAMOND MILLS PAPER CO., 

fan Yark. 



Solid Silver. 

Now in stocky an unusnallv 
attractive assortment of Fisn 
SetsL Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 



MOIGAH IjlON WORKS 

Steam Machinery of ^v^ry 
Dosortistlen. 



Foot of Eitt 9th Street. 



NEW YORK. 



Tnimp Bros. Machine Ck>., 

WILMINGTON. DBLAWARB. 

Maauftotuara of 

SPEC/AL UBHT MACHINERT. 



Oatalognaa and Prloaa mailed upon appUoation 



»y TTnlon Square. 



FSTERBROOK'S 

— 8TIEL PKMS.- — W 

Leading Nos. 14,048,128, 130,135,333,161 

Fer SaJe hy all Suulenera* 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 

Work!. Oainden, H.J. 98 John St.. Haw Tort. 




KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 

Bnnj>KBaoF 

Open Shed FAXGY LOOMS. 



LoomfN TAPtt. mnow «io tuspniDns. 

•ad aratr TwIMr « Wwvtns HMUMtr. 
iMaiMtar. WORimER; MASS. 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUN. 

The safest hemmerless gun e#er made. 
PARKER BROS., Merldeiip Conn. 

Bead fer Illaatntted Crirealar. 

»XV!2rJl'^i^'^?S*l to^h«Te yon Me oup World'a 
Fair Exhibit. Block 8. SeoUon Q, MaoafacturM Bids. 




The Diamond Ink has few equals aikl 
no 8ni)erior. All khids — copying and 
flnid. This ink is nsed in the offices of 
The American PaoTEcnvE Tariff 
Lbaque, and in Pablic Offices and Schools 
all over the Ckmntry. Diamond Cream 
MueQage is the best sticker on earth. For 
prices, etc, address 

Diamond Ink Companv, 

MILWAUKEE. WlsOgtC 
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WE MAKE. 
.ID SILVER ONLY, 

OF BUT 

iT OF STERLIKQ -^oWj F'NE ; 
lEFORE 
R8 SECURE 
OM FROM 
iES8IONS, 
IE QUESTION 
R IS IT Pi AT ED T" 

RAISED 

A GIFT 
i OUR 



Solid Silver 



Exclusively. 



TIABE 



MAAS 



Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yaoht Club Cup. 

WON av " ClNflERELUA. " 



WHITING M'F'G CO. 

Silversmiths, 

BROADWAY & l8TH ST. 

New York. ' 



CBLBBRATED HATS, 

—— An> — 

UMllas' Round Hats A Bonnets. 

— An> — 
The DunlapStllc Umbrella. 

in * 180 Fifth Av. , bet. SSd and S8d Sts. 
end 181 Broadway, near Oortlandt St. 
Raw York ; Pataner Hooae, Ohioago; 914 
Chartnnt Street, Fhiladelpbia. 



tr AieMlea la all Maalpal CItlea. JB^ 




^pLINEN^ 



AND- 



ALWAYS 6IVE 
SATISFACTION 

< THE WST MADE ;* 



)XJSBJ(- 



^^A?^' 



O.IM.T 



.<8\.MARK 




FOR aCHTtEHEH. 



aoM CIS-ATUNTIC 6L0VES 

GUUIK 
& 



The Best In the 'World. 

Our GIOTM are entirely of Ots-AtlaBtfe 

Manofactore. From the raw ikln of tht 

Kid and Ooat to the flnlahed Qlof, 

\ every proceu Is completed on our owb 

U nremlBee. For sale at aU flrstelan eiof* 

lents In the United Btatae. 



ON WHITE SPOOLS 

6B0R6BA. CLARK, Sole Agent. 

XT ZS 

SUPERIOR TO ALL OTHERS 



HAND and MACHINE USE. 



Garmeato teweii with 0. N. T. FAST BLACK 

will aever show white oa the teami 

after belag wora or washed. 




MANUFAOTUMED 09LJ AS 

NEWARK, - - NEW JERSEY 




^L't^'V^itfxv^^ai 



k\anpL 



ULML 



urL^ 



PAINT «00"f8 



Plaaaa mantlon 



DIXOII'88ILICAQRAPHITE PAINT 

Water will run from It pare and clean. It ooTcra 
double the enrfaoe of any oiher paint, and wlU Uui 
f^r or five Hwtea longer. lt<Aaally naefnl for any Iron 
work. Send for olreulan. 

Jot. DizoR cnuoxBLx Co., Jeney Oit7. H. J. 

"Amarloan Eoonomlet" whan anawarlna Advartlaamenta. 
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NEW YORK, DECEMBER i, 1893. 



i $2.00 A Year 



Single Copy. 5 Cents. 



THE FREE-TRADE TARIFF BILL. 



A Terrible Pestruction of the Existing Economic Conditions of 

this Country. 



Wages Must Be Heavily Reduced In America— Good Prospects for Foreign Labor— 

An Industrial Revolution— A Cheerless Thanksgiving— The 

Complete Text of the Bill. 



To Beduee Taxation, to ProTide Ber- 
enne for the €U>T6mment, and for 
Other Purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 
That on and after the first day of March, 
eighteen hnndred and ninety-fonr, un- 
less otherwise specially provided for in 
this act, there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid upon all articles imported 
from foreign countries, and mentioned 
in the schedules herein contained, the 
rates of duty which are, by the sched- 
ules and paragraphs, respectively pre- 
scribed, namely : 

Sehednle A.— Chemical s. Oils, and 
Paints. 

ACIDS. 

1. Acetic or pyroligneous acid, twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

2. Chromic acid, ten i)er centum ad 
valorem. 

8. Citric acid, twenty -per centum ad 
valorem. 

4. Tannic acid or tannin, thirty-five 
cents per pound. 

5. Tartaric acid, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

6. Alcoholic perfumery, including co- 
lone water and other toilet waters, and 
alcoholic compounds not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, two dollars per gal- 
lon and twenty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

7. Alumina, alum, alum cake, patent 
alxun, sulphate of alumina, and alumin- 
ous cake, and alum in crystals or ground, 
twenty per centum ad vsdorem. 

8. Blacking of all kind^, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

9. Befined borax, twenty per centum 
ad valorem. 

10. Chalk, prepared, precipitated, 



French, red, and all other chalk prepara- 
tions not specially provided for in this 
act, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

11. Chloroform, twenty-five cents per 
pound. 

COALTAB PREPARATIONS. 

12. All coal-tar colors or dyes, by what- 
ever name known, and not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, twenty x>er centum 
ad valorem. 

18. Collodion and all compounds of 
pyroxyline, by whatever name known, 
forty cents per pound ; rolled or in sheets, 
but not made up into articles, fifty cents 
per pound ; if in finished or partly finished 
articles, one dollar per pound. 

14. Coloring for brandy, wine, beer, or 
other liquors, fifty per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

15. Ethers, sulphuric, twenty-five cents 
per pound ; spirits of nitrous ether, twenty 
cents -per pound ; fruit ethers, oils, or 
essences, one dollar per pound ; ether of all 
kinds not specially provided for in this 
act, one dollar per pound. 

16. Extracts and decoctions of logwood 
and other dyewoods, extract of sumac, 
and extracts of barks, such as are com- 
monly used for dyeing or tanning, not 
specially provided for in this act, and ex- 
tracts of hemlock bark, ten per centum 
ad valorem. 

17. Gelatine, glue, isinglass or fish glue, 
and pret>ared fish sounds, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

18. Glycerine, crude, not purified, one 
cent per pound ; refined, three cents per 
pound. 

19. Ink and ink powders, printers' ink, 
and all other ink not specially provided 
for in this act, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

20. Iodoform, one dollar per pound. 

21. Licorice, extracts of, in paste, rolls, 
or other forms^ five cents per pound. 



22. Magnesia, carbonate of, medicinal, 
three cents per pound ; calcined, seven 
cents per pound. 

28. Morphia, or morphine, and all salts 
thereof, fifty cents per ounce. 

OILS. 

24. Alizarine assistant, or soluble oil, 
or oleate of soda, or Turkey red oil, 
thirty per cent, ad valorem. 

25. Castor oil, thirty-five cents per 
gallon. 

26. Cod liver oil, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

27. Flaxseed or linseed and poppy seed 
oil, raw, boiled, or oxidized, fifteen cents 
per gallon of seven and one-half pounds 
weight. 

28. Fusel oil, or amylic alcohol, ten per 
centum ad valorem. , ... 

29. Hemp seed oil and rape seed oil, ten 
cents per gallon. 

80. Olive oil, fit for salad purposes, 
thirty-five cents per gallon. 

81. Peppermint oil, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

82. Seal, herring, whale, and other fish 
oil not specially provided for in this act, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

88. Opium, aqueous extract of, for me- 
dicinal uses, and tincture of, as lauda- 
num, and all other liquid preparations of 
opium not specially provided for in this 
act, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

84. Opium containing less than nine per 
centum of morphia, and opium prepared 
for smoking, six dollars per pound ; bat 
opium prepared for smoking and other 
preparations of opium deposited in bonded 
warehouse shall not be removed therefrom 
without payment of duties, and such da- 
ties shall not be refunded. 

PAINTS, COLORS, AND VARNISHES. 

85. Baryta, sulphate of, or bary tes, man- 
ufactured, three dollars per ton. 

86. Blues, such as Berlin, Prussian, 
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Chinese, and all others, containing f erro- 
cyanide of iron, dry or ground in or 
mixed with oil, six cents per ponnd ; in 
pnlp or mixed with water, six cents per 
ponnd on the material contained therein 
when dry. 

87. Blanc-fixe, or satin white, or artifi- 
cial sulphate of barytes, twenty-five per 
centum ad yalorem. 

38. Black, made from bone, ivory, or 
rentable, under whatever name known, 
including bone black and lamp black, dry 
or ground in oil or water, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

39. Chrome yellow, chrome ipreen, and 
all other chromium colors in which lead 
and bichromate of potash or soda are 
component parts, dry or ground in or 
mixed with oil, or in pulp or mixed with 
water, twenty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

40. Ocher and ochery earths, sienna 
and sienna earths, umber and umber 
eartihs, ground in oil, one and pne-fourth 
of one cent per pound 

4t. Ultramarine blue, whether dry, in 
pulp, or mixed with water, and wash blue 
containing ultramarine, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

43. Varnishes, including so called gold 
size or japan, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem ; and on spirit varnishes for the 
alcohol contained therein, one dollar and 
thirty-two cents per gallon additional. 

48. Vermilion red, and colors contain- 
ing quicksilver, dry or ground in oil or 
water, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

44. Whiting and Paris white, dry, and 
ground in oil, or putly, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

45. Zinc, oxide of, and white zinc paint, 
dry or ground in oil, twenty per centum 
ad valorem. 

46. All other paints and colors, whether 
dry or mi^^ed, or ground in water or oil, 
or other solutions, including lakes, cray- 
ons, smalts, and frostings, and not spe- 
cially provided for in this act, twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

LEAD PE0DUC5TS. 

47. Acetate of lead, white or brown, 
and litharge, thirty per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

48. Nitrate of lead, thirty per centum 
ad valorem. 

49. Orange mineral and red lead, 
thirty-five i)er centum ad valorem. 

50. White lead, and white paint contain- 
ing lead, dry or in pulp, or ground or 
mixed with oil, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

51. Phosphorus, twenty-five per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 

POTASH. 

52. Bichromate and chromate of, 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 

58. Hydriodate, iodide, and iodate of, 
twenty-five cents per pound. 

54. Nitrate of, or saltpeter, refined, 
one-half of one cent per pound. 

55. Prussiate of, red or yellow, twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 



FBXPARATIONS. 

56. All medicinal preparations, includ- 
ing medicinal proprietary preiMurations, 
of which alcohol is a component part, or 
in the preparation of which alcohol is 
used, not specially provided for in this 
act, fifty cents per pound. Provided, 
That no such preparation shall pay less 
than twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

57. All medicinal preparations not spe- 
cially provided for in this act, twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

58. Products or preparations known as 
alkalies, alkaloids, distilled oils, essential 
oils, expressed oils, rendered oils, and all 
combinations of the foregoing, and all 
chemical compounds and salts, not spe- 
cially provided for in this act, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

59. Preparations used as applications 
to the hair, mouth, teeth, or skin, such as 
cosmetics, dentifrices, pastes, pomades, 
powders, and tonics, including all known 
as toilet preparations, and articles of per- 
fumery, not specially provided for in this 
act, forty per centum ad valorem. 

60. Santonine, and all salts thereof con- 
taining eighty per centum or over of san- 
tonine, one dollar per pound. 

BOAP. 

61. Castile soap, twenty per centum ad 
valorem ; fancy, perfumed, and all de- 
scriptions of toilet soap, thirty five per 
centum ad valorem. 

SODA. 

62. Bicarbonate of soda or superoar- 
bonate of soda or saleratus, one-half cent 
per pound. 

68. Hydrate of, or caustic soda, one- 
half of one cent per pound. 

64. Bichromate and chromate of, twenty 
POT centum ad valorem. 

65. Sal soda, or soda crystals, one- 
eighth of one cent per pound ; soda ash, 
one-fourth of one cent i)er pound. 

66. Silicate of soda, or other alkaline 
silicate, one-fourth of one cent per pound. 

67. Sponges, ten per centum ad valo- 
rem. 

68. Strychnia, or strychnine, and all 
salts thereof, thirty per centum ad valo- 
rem. 

69. Sulphur, subUmed, or fiowers of, 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 

70. Sumac, ground, ten per centum ad 
valorem. 

71. Tartar, cream of, and patent tartar, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

72. Tartars and lees crystals, party re- 
fined, twenty-five per centum ad vidorem. 

78. Tartrate of soda and potassa, or 
Rochelle salts, ten per centum ad valo- 
rem. 

Sebcdnle B.—Bartbs, Eartbenware, 
and Glassware. 

BRICK AND HLB. 

74. Brick, not glazed, enameled, orna- 
mented, or decorated in any manner, 
twenty per centum ad valorem ; glazed, 
enameled, ornamented, or decorated, 
thirty per centum ad valorem. 



75. Tiles, plain and encaustic, not 
glazed, ornamented, painted, enameled, 
vitrified, or decorated, twenty-five per 
centum ad valcrum ; ornamented, glazed, 
painted, enameled, vitrified, or decorated, 
forty per centum ad valorem. 

CSMENT, LIHB, AKD PLA8TEB. 

76. Roman, Portland and other hy- 
draulic cement, in barrels, sacks or other 
packages, eight cents per one hundred 
pounds, including weight of barrel or 
package ; in bulk, seven cents per one 
hundred pounds ; other cement, ten per 
centum ad valorem. 

77. lime, ten per centum ad valorem. 

78. Plaster of Paris, or gypsum, ground, 
ten per centum ad valorem ; ^calcined, fif- 
teen per centum ad valorem. 

CLAYS OB BABTHS. 

79. Clays or earths, wrought or manu- 
factured, not specially provided for in 
this act, two dollars per ton ; china clay, 
or kaolin, two dollars per ton. 

BABTHBNWABX Ain> CHINA. 

80. Common brown earthenware, com- 
mon stoneware, and crucibles, not orna- 
mented or decorated in any manner, 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 

81. White granite common ware, plain, 
white,or cream colored.lnstered or printed, 
under glaze, in a single color, sponged, 
dipped or edge ware, thirty per c^itum 
ad valorem. 

82. China, porcelain, parian, and bisque 
ware, not decorated in any manner, forty 
per centum ad valorem. 

88. China, porcelatu, parian, bisque, 
earthen, stone and crockery ware, and 
imitations thereof, including placques, 
ornaments, toys, charms, vases* and stat- 
uettes, painted, printed, gilded, or other- 
wise decorated or ornamented in any 
manner, forty-five per centum ad valo- 
rem. 

84. All other earthen, stone, and crock- 
ery ware, white colored, or bisque, com- 
posed of earthy or mineral substances, by 
whatsoever designation or name known 
in the trade, including lava tips for burn- 
ers, not specially provided for in this act, 
and not decorated in any manner, thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem ; if decorated, 
forty per centum ad valorem. 

85. Gas-retorts, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

GLASS AND QLASSWABE. 

86. Plain green, and colored, molded or 
pressed, and flint, and lime glassware, in- 
cluding bottles, vials, demijohns, and 
carboys (covered or uncovered), whether 
filled or unfilled, and whether their con- 
tents be dutiable or free, not specially 
provided for in this act, thirty per centum 
ad valorem. 

87. All articles of glass, cut, engraved, 
painted, colored printed, stained, deco- 
rated, sUvered, or gilded, not including 
plate glass sUvered, or looking-glasB 
plates, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

88. All glass bottles, decanters, or other 
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Tessels or articles of glass, when cut, en. 
grared, painted, colored, printed, stained, 
etdied, or otherwise ornamented or dec- 
orated, except snch as have gronnd necks 
and stoppers only, not specially provided 
for in this act, including porcelain or opal 
glassware, thirty-fiye per centum ad va- 
lorem : Prcmdedj That if such articles 
shall be imported filled, the same shall 
pay duty, in addition to any duty charge- 
able upon the contents as if not filled, 
xmless otherwise specially provided for in 
this act. 

89. Unpolished cylinder, crown and 
common window glass, not exceeding six- 
teen by twenty-four inches square, one 
cent per pound ; above that, and not ex- 
ceeding twenty-four by thirty inches 
square, one and one-eighth cents per 
pound; above that, and not exceeding 
twenty-four by thirty-six inches square, 
one and three-eighths cents per pound ; 
all above that, one and one-half cents per 
pound. 

90. Cylinder and crown glass, polished, 
not exceeding sixteen by twenty-four 
inches square, two and one-half cents per 
square foot ; above that, and not exceed- 
ing twenty-four by thirty Inches square, 
four cents per square foot; above that, 
and not exceeding twenty-four by sixty 
inches square, fifteen cents per square 
foot ; above that, twenty cents per square 
foot. 

91. Fluted, rolled, or rough plate glass, 
not including crown, cylinder, or com- 
mon window glass, not exceeding sixteen 
by twenty-four inches square, three- 
fourths of one cent per square foot; above 
that, and not exceeding twenty-four by 
thirty inches square, one cent per square 
foot ; all above that, one and one-half 
cents per square foot ; and all fluted, 
rolled, or rough plate glass, weighing 
over one hundred pounds per one hun- 
dred square feet, shall pay an additional 
duty on the excess at the same rates 
herein imposed : Provided^ That all of 
the above plate glass when ground, 
smoothed, or otherwise obscured, shall 
be subject to the same rate of duty as 
cast i>olished plate glass unsilvered. 

93. Oast polished plate glass, finished 
or unfinished and unsilvered, not exceed- 
ing sixteen by twenty-four inches square, 
five cents per square foot ; above that, and 
not exceeding twenty-four by thirty 
inches' square, eight cents per square 
foot; above that, and not exceeding 
twenty-four by sixty inches square, 
eighteen cents per square foot ; all above 
that, thirty cents per square foot. 

98. Cast polished plate glass, silvered, 
and looking glass plates, not exceeding 
sixteen by twenty-four inches square, six 
cents per square foot ; above that, and not 
exceeding twenty-four by thirty inches 
square, ten cents per square foot ; above 
that, and not exceeding twenty-four by 
sixty inches square, twenty cents per 



square foot ; all above that, thirty-five 
cents per square foot. 

94. But no looking-glass plates or plate 
glass, silvered, when framed, shall pay a 
less rate of duty than that imposed upon 
similar glass, of like description not 
framed, but shall pay in addition thereto 
upon such frames the rate of duty applic- 
able thereto when imported separate. 

95. Cast polished plate glass, silvered 
or unsilvered, and cylinder, crown, or 
common window glass, when ground, ob- 
scured, frosted, sanded, enameled, bev- 
eled, etched, embossed, engraved, stained, 
colored, or otherwise ornamented or 
decorated, shall be subject to a duty of 
ten per centum ad valorem in addition to 
the rates otherwise chargeable thereon. 

96. Spectacles, eyeglasses, goggles, 
opera glasses, and other optical instru- 
ments and frames for the same, thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

97. Glass beads, loose, strung, or carded, 
ten per centum ad valorem. 

98. Lenses of glass or pebble, wholly or 
partly manufactured, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

99. Fusible enamel, and glass slides for 
magic lanterns, twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

100. All stained or painted window 
glass and stained or painted glass win- 
dows, and all mirrors not exceeding in 
size one hundred and forty-four square 
inches, with or without frames or cases, 
and all manufactures of glass, or of which 
glass is the component of chief value, not 
specially provided for in this act, thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

MABBLB AND STONE, AND MANUFACTX7BES 
OP. 

101. Marble of all kinds in block, rough 
or squared only, forty cents per cubic 
foot. 

102. Marble, sawed, dressed, or other- 
wise, including marble slabs, mosaic 
cubes, and marble paving tiles, seventy- 
five cents per cubic foot (no slab to be 
computed at less than one inch in thick- 
ness). 

108. Manufactures of marble or alabas- 
ter not specially provided for in this act, 
thirty per centum ad valorem. 

STONE. 

104. Freestone,granite, sandstone, lime- 
stone, and other building or monumental 
stone, except marble, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, hewn, dressed, or 
polished, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

105. Grindstones, finished or unfinished, 
one dollar and seventy-five cents per ton. 

SLATE. 

106. Slates, slate chimi^ey pieces, man- 
tels, slabes for tables, and all other manu- 
facturs of slate not specially provided 
for in this act, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

107. Roofing slates, ten per centum ad 
valorem. 



Sebednle C.—lVetals and nanu- 
Ikctnres of. 

IRON AND 8TEEL. 

108. Iron^ pigs, iron kentledge, spiegel- 
eisen, ferro manganese, ferro-eilicon, 
wrought and scrap iron, and scrap steel, 
twenty-two and one-half per centum ad 
valorem ; but nothing shcdl be deemed 
scrap iron or scrap steel except waste 
or refuse iron or steel fit only to be re- 
manufactured. 

109. All iron in slabs, blooms, loops, or 
other forms more advanced *than pig 
iron, and less finished than iron in bars, 
twenty.five per centum ad valorem. 

110. Bar iron, rolled or hammered 
round iron, in coils or rods, and bars or 
shapes .of rolled iron, thirty per centum 
ad valorem. 

111. Beams, girders, joists, angles, 
channels, car-truck channels, T T, col- 
umns and posts or x>arts or sections of 
columns and poets, deck and bulb beams, 
and building forms, together with all 
other structural shapes of iron or steel, 
whether plain or punched, or fitted for 
use, thirty-five per centum ad vaiorein. 

112. Boiler or other plate iwm or steel, 
except saw plates hereinafter provided 
for, not thinner than number ten wire 
gauge, sheared or unsheared, and skelp 
iron or steel sheared or rolled in grooves, 
thirty per centum ad valorem. 

118. Forgings of iron or steel, or forged 
iron or steel combined, of whatever shape, 
or in whatever stage of manufacture, not 
specially provided for in this act, thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

114. Hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, 
except as otherwise provided tGS in this 
act, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

115. Railway bars, made of iron or 
steel, and railway bars made in part of 
steel, T rails, and punched iron or etetl 
flat rails, twenty-five per ceptnm ad va- 
lorem. 

116. Sheets of iron or steel, common or 
black, including all iron or steel commer- 
cially known as common or black taggers 
iron or steel, and skelp iron or steel, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

117. All iron or steel sheets or pJates, 
and all hoop, band, or scroll iron or steel, 
excepting what are known commercially 
as tin plates, teme plates, and taggers 
tin, and hereinafter provided for, when 
galvanized or coated with zinc or spelter^ 
or other metals, or any alloy of those 
metals, thirty-five per centum ad valorem, 

118. Sheet iron or kheet steel, poHebed, 
planished, or glanced, by whatever name 
designated, thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

119. Sheets or plates of iron or steel, or 
taggers iron or steel, coated with tin or 
lead, or with a mixture of which these 
metals, or either of them, is a component 
part, by the dipping or any other process, 
and commercially known as tin plated, 

{Continued <m p%ge 801.] 
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The Free-Trade Tariff. 

The framing of the new Tariff bill is a 
matter of such vast and vital importance 
to the laboring industries of the United 
States that The American Protective 
Tariff League has made special efforts 
to publish the entire document in this 
week's issue of the American Economist. 

There has not been time to examine 
and compare in detail every clause of 
each schedule of this Free-Trade measure 
now foisted upon the country, but enough 
has been seen to show that it is not what 
the country had a right to expect, and 
that it is not the kind of Tariff that the 
Free Trade party now in iK)wer was 
elected and pledged to concoct. A gen- 
tleman whose name has been very liber- 
ally quoted as aiding materially with his 
time and brains in the work of this new 
creation is Mr. David A. Wells, and in 
order that there may be no mistake as to 
the true character of the measure, that it 
is directly opposed to the Protection of 
American labor and of American indus 
tries, and that it is intended to throw the 
ports of the United States open to tbe 
manufacturers in other countries of the 
world, we quote the words of Mr. David 
A. Wells as follows : 

Free-Trade, as an economic principle or 
politico-commercial system^ is the direct 
opposite to the so-called prmciple or sys- 
tem of Protection. 

It is only necessary to refer to history 
to learn the prospects of this new Free- 
Trade measure and its effects upon the 
business, labor and industries of thecotm- 
tr>'. Take, for instance, the Free -Trade 
period from 1816 to 1824. Tht-n great 
depression in all branches of business at 
once followed. Bankruptcy soon became 
general, and financial ruin was every- 
where present. It could not be otherwise. 
Carey, Greeley, Clay, Benton and others 
show that this was one of the most dis- 
tressful periods of our national existence. 
Benton said: **No price for property; 
no sales except those of the sheriff and 
the marshal ; no purchasers at execution 
sales except the creditor, or some hoarder 
of money ; no employment for industry ; 
no demand for labor ; no sale for the 
products of the farm ; no sound of the 
hammer, except that of the auctioneer 
knocking down property. Distress was 
the universal cry of the people ; relief, 
the universal demand, was. thundered at 
the doors of all Legislatures, State and 
Federal." 



Horace Greeley said of the period : 

At the close of the second war with 
England peace found this country dotted 
with furnaces and factories which had 
sprung up under the precarious shelter of 
embargo and war. These not yet firmly 
established found themselves suddenly 
exposed to a relentless and determined 
foreign competition. Great Britain 
poured her fabrics, far below cost, upon 
our markets in a perfect deluge. Our 
manufactures went down like grass be- 
fore the mower, and our agriculture and 
the wa^es of labor speedily followed. 
Financial prostration was general, and 
the presence of debt was universal. In 
New England fully one-fourth of the 
property went through the sheriff's mill, 
and the prostration was scarcely less 
general elsewhere. In Kehtucl^ the 

Eresence of debt was simply intolerable, 
a New York the leading merchants, in 
1817, united in a memorial to Congress to 
save our commerce as well as our manu- 
factures from utter ruin, by increasing 
the Tariff duties. 

Henry Clay declared that the average 
depression in the value of property, under 
that state of things, was not less than 
fifty per cent. The Tariff act of 1818 
was simply an amendment by which a 
Tariff duty was imposed upon a few ar- 
ticles which, prior thereto, were free. 
The Tariff acts of 1816 and 1818 were no 
exception to the rule that Protective 
Tariffs conduce to national prosperity 
and very low Tariff rates to national ad- 
versity ; for, though they were ** moder- 
ately Protective "in name, yet under the 
outrageous an 1 disgracefully selfish policy 
of Great Britain— a policy which we 
could not then have anticipated — those 
Tariffs afforded insufficient Protection; 
and insufficient Protection is, practically, 
as bad as Tariff for revenue only. 

Under whatever guise, whatever form 
of deception, we have this new abomina- 
tion to Americans, whether it be as a 
Free-Trade bill or as a Tariff for revenue 
only, whether it be under the skin of a 
wolf or under the skin of the British lion, 
it has but one aim andone object—the 
complete and thorough work of destruc- 
tion. Destruction to everything Ameri- 
can in favor of everything foreign. 
America must go; Europe must flourish. 
Bead what the English papers already 
say of it : 

It will be the fault of English enterprise 
and industry if we derive no benefit Irom 
it. — London Standard. 

The reforms proposed in the new Tariff 
bill are of the nighest importance to the 
commerce of the world. . . . They 
mean an economic revolution in the 
United Staiea.^London Daily Telegraph. 

Tn every section of the bill and in every 
industry, excepting in the case of a few 
that directly affect the business interests 
of the South, there has been but one 
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direct effort— to injure and to destroy the 
prosperity that has been built np by Pro- 
tection. False to the pledges on which 
the party now in power was elected by 
the people, a few sections of the Soath are 
favored at the expense of the North, the 
J<ast and the West. Farmers, miners, 
wage earners of all kind, manufacturers 
and producers will suffer alike under the 
-domination of this Southern Free-Trade 
Force bill Tariff. 



Repeal of Protection. 



In 1816, by one of those inexplicable 
•changes in public opinion, probably a 
mere desire for a change similar to that 
^f 1892, there was a great reaction from the 
protective Tariff rates of 1812,and in favor 
of the Democratic party and its economic 
ideas, which have always leaned toward 
Pree-Trade or very low Tariff rates. The 
law of 1789 and the amendment of 1813 
were repealed, and lower duties substi- 
tuted therefor. And while there were 
4Some Protective features retained in the 
act of 1816, it was nevertheless a very 
wide and disastrous departure from the 
Tariff rates of 1812, and at the best was 
only moderately Protective. 

But there were some extraordinary 
reasons why the Tariff of 1816 was a fail- 
ure and why its rates were insufficient. 
At the close of the war between the 
United States and Great Britain, Eng 
land and English manufacturers made 
two discoveries, which were very start- 
ling and disagreeable to them. 1. That 
having been deprived by the embargo act 
and the subsequent war of the American 
markets, the British manufacturers found 
their warehouses at the close of the war 
full to bursting with unsold productions 
'Of various kinds, for which they were 
very anxious, but unable, to find a mar- 
ket. 2. That the Americans compelled 
by the same reasons to rely upon them- 
selves instead of the English manuf act- 
nrers for their supplies during this period 
had established successfully a large num- 
ber of home industries, and were, by this 
means, able to a great d^jee to supply 
their own market. 

In this dilemma, England saw that she 
must act promptly and crush out these 
young American industries, or her Amer- 
ican market would be forever lost, and 
her manufacturing industries perma- 
nently crippled. So she resolved to flood 
this country with her goods then on 
hand, many of which were old and 
out of fashion, far below cost. It was 
a matter of so much importance that it 
was discussed in Parliament, and Mr. 
(afterward) Lord Brougham declared in 
the House of Commons in 1816 : '* It is 
well worth while to incur a loss upon the 
first exportation, in order, by the glut, to 
4rtifle in the cradle those infant manu- 



factures in the United States, which the 
war has forced into existence.** 

This policy was decided upon, and 
Great Britain poured her fabrics and ac- 
cumulated stocks of goods into our mar- 
kets in an overwhelming torrent and far 
below cost. The Tariff of 1816 was in- 
tended as a barrier against this inunda- 
tion, and under ordinary circumstances 
would have proved such. But it was a 
matter of life or death with the English 
manufacturers, and so they continued to 
pour in their goods ui>on us at prices far 
lower than we could make them; and 
true to British custom, they persevered I 
in this policy till our own industries ' 
were very nearly ruined. 

The foreign goods imported at this pe- 
riod were more than twice the quantity 
that could be consumed. Niles, in his 
history, says : " It is notorious that great 
sums of money were expended by the Brit- 
ish to destroy our fiocks of sheep, that they 
might thereby ruin our manufactories. 
They bought up and immediately slaugh- 
tered great numbers of sheep; they 
bought our best machinery and sent it 
off to England, and hired our best me- 
chanics and most skillful workmen to go 
to England, simply to get them out of 
this country, and so hinder and destroy 
our existing and prospective manufact- 
ures." Will history repeat itself ? 



try is interested are placed on the free 
list, will your Representatives sit supinely 
and permit the injustice to be done? You 
in* the South ought to know that you 
cannot pull down the structure of Protec- 
tion and escape burial in the <W>ri8. 



The Attark upon Farmers. 



Printing the Tariff. 



This week we print the proposed Wilson 
Tariff entire for the information of our 
members and friends throughout the 
country, and next week we shall take up 
the measure by schedules and show the 
exact production as proposed compared 
with the McKinley Tariff. We may not 
be able to print the comparisons complete 
in one edition of the Ambbican Econ- 
omist, and possibly it will take three or 
four weeks to finish it. Our statisticians 
are giving the greatest care to every item 
of the bill, and we desire to have the 
comparisons perfectly accurate. 

As soon as the majority and minority 
repoi:ts of the Ways and Means Commit- 
teei are announced we shall print the same 
in the Economist and later issue the same 
in pamphlet form, the proposed measure 
togetcer with the above reports. This 
pamphlet will be thoroughly indexed 
and, consequently, of great value to all 
who are interested in the present Tariff 
legislation. 



Mb. Bush, the spokesman of the Ala- 
bama delegation which appeared before 
the Ways and Means Committee, Novem- 
ber 16, said : **If you bring in your bill 
with iron ore, coal, lumber, rice and 
sugar on the free list, you will, I think, 
hav^ every Democratic Senator and Rep- 
resentative from Alabama opposed to it." 
Very good, Mr. Bush, but if on the other 
hand these articles are Protected, and 
those in which the remainder of the coun- 



The present Administration and the 
party now in control of Congress would 
appear to have prearranged a plan of at- 
tack upon the farming industry of the 
Uiilted States. The present Secretary of 
Agriculture, upon his assumption of 
ofice, informed the farmers that they did 
not know what they wanted, but that he 
would teach them. His lesson of instruc- 
tion has been progressing. 

At Chicago he found fault with the 
granges and farmers' alliances, which are 
the only method that farmers have for 
meeting in a social or business way. 
These meetings enable them to discuss 
what is for their benefit, and, naturally 
enough, they favor Protection, which, of 
course, is not approved of by the Free- 
Trade Secretary of Agriculture. Very 
properly, the granges througjiout the 
country have been passing resolutions 
condemning the Secretary of Agriculture 
for his impertinent suggestions and his 
evident desire to maintain the farmers of 
the United States in a condition of igno- 
rance and know-nothingness. 

The hatred of the present Administra- 
tion and of the present Free-Trade Con- 
gress for farmers and the farming inter- 
ests is shown by the new Tariff bill 
which has just been framed and put be- 
fore the people. We are informed that 
" the high duties imposed upon agricult- 
ural products to bring the farmers under 
the sheltering wing of Protection will be 
mercilessly slashed." This is the way it 
is put by a Free-Trade paper, the New 
York Herald. It is proposed to reduce 
the duty upon potatoes, upon hops, upon 
tobacco and many other farm products. 
The change in the tobacco duty and in 
that upon hops will not be so universally 
felt by farmers as that upon potatoes. 
The cheap tobacco leaf Tariff is arranged 
in the interests of the importers and man- 
ufacturers of New York aty. A low 
Tariff on hops has the same regard for 
the dealers whose hop yards are confined 
within the narrow limits of some of New 
York's side streets. Shrewd farmers, 
these. They will import large quantities 
of the cheap grades of Russian and Ger- 
man hops that are grown in the cholera 
districts of Europe, that are repacked 
into new bales and relabeled as choice 
Bavarian hops. 

We all know what free potatoes mean. 
We are to have potatoes grown in Cana- 
dian soil to flood all the territory along 
the northern borders of our States, and 
which is now supplied by American 
farmers with American potatoes. Ttiis 
drives the farmers of the North to seek 
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« market farther south, and the farmers 
in the niiddle-' sections must go still 
lower. The farmers of New ITork and 
in the New England States will be driven 
from the Eastern seaboard markets by 
the liberal importations of potatoes grown 
in Ireland, Scotland, England, Germany 
and elsewhere. These foreign grown po- 
tatoes, raised by the cheap and half- 
starved European labor, are wanted by 
the rich in New York City, by the men 
who buy and sell offices, who make their 
money here and spend it abroad. They 
want everything that is foreign— nothing 
American is good enough for them. They 
have no use for and do not care a straw 
for the American farmer or for his in- 
terests. Their Tariff bill shows it. 

The farmers will note the difference in 
the price they get for their potatoes, and 
will remember in the Ck>ngressional elec- 
tions of 1894 that it is the Free-Trade 
party that is robbing them of their hard 
earned money and of the value of their 
labor in the interests of the foreigners. 
Down with the Free-Traders. 



the American lumber interests. ** The 
party of Free-Trade has heeded the cry 
of the Canadians, as demanded in a re- 
cent number of the Canadian Journal of 
Commerce^ which can no longer say that 
" the framers of the American Tariff have 
treated Canadian lumbering interests 
most tmfairly." 



Leave the Tariff Alone. 



Any reduction in the present Tariff wffl be 

in jnrioui to my bnsiDess and also to tbe proe- 

perity of those aroond me. Please vote against 

all changes reoommended by the Free-Tradersi 

Signature... 



An Honest Tiew of It. 



The Union (Springfield, Mass.) has 
more than once remarked that the manu- 
facturers and people of New England 
can have no objection to the free impor- 
tation of bituminous coal, if they do not 
have to pay too much for it. It says 
further that free coal would be of great 
advantage to us and so would free raw 
materials of other kinds, provided our 
manufactured products are adequately 
protected. But of what benefit will free 
coal or free wool be to us if we cannot 
sell our manufactured products at a 
profit? And if the duties on manu- 
factured goods are reduced below the 
point which protects the superior wages 
paid in our mills, foreign goods will fill 
our markets, and our manufacturers can 
compete only by a severe reduction of 
wages. When wages are reduced the 
purchasing power of the public is re- 
duced, and the seventy-five cents per ton 
saved on bituminous coal will not go far 
to compensate for the loss. It is quite 
probable that xmder the new Tariff for- 
eign goods will be cheaper and American 
goods will have to follow suit if they are 
made at all. This will benefit people 
who have fixed incomes, wealthy people 
who never have to worry about to-mor- 
row*s supplies, but how will it benefit 
wage-earners whose wages are reduced? 
It makes little difference how cheap a 
thing is if you have no money for its 
purchase. Free coal for New England 
is not a boon when it is coupled with 
such reductions of duties on our manu- 
factures that our labor must be poorly 
compensated or entirely unemployed. 



Let every reader of the American 
EcoNOiosT and every friend of Protec- 
tion send the above petition on a postal 
card to the Representative of his district 
in Congress. Begin as soon as Congress 
meets. Ask your friends to do the same. 
Get them to ask their friends. Send to 
Congressmen of both political parties. 
Let them know that it is now the wish of 
the people that the Tariff should be left 
alone. Let the voice of the people be 
heard in favor of Protection and Pros- 
perity. _ 

The brewers and the representaUves of 
States where beer is largely ooosumed have 
defeated any increase in the beer tax.— 7%e 
Jcumal of Ccffnmeree and Commercial Bul^ 
letin^ November 29. 

It must be remembered that the largest 
breweries in the country are in the hands 
of English monopolists, who formed a 
trust to buy up the American breweries 
and drive the independent ones out of 
business if they could. Thus there will 
be no increase in the beer tax in the in- 
terests of the English. This is only one 
of the features in the new Tariff that has 
been framed for the benefit of foreigners. 



I AM in favor of a gradual redaction of the 
Tariff with an ultimate view of Free-Trade. 

The above, almost treasonable, sentence 
I was uttered by Mr. Cleveland, if my 

memory serves me correctly, on the occa- 
1 sion of his being officially notified of his 

first nomination for the Presidency. 

T. W. ECKERT, 

Editor Traveler. 
Abkansas Citt, Kan., November 20, 1808. 



The foreigners are getting ready to 
seize American trade. The name and 
trade-mark of Smith & Wesson, the great 
revolver manufacturers of Springfield, 
Mass., are being stamped on weapons 
made by the cheap labor of Belgixmi. 



Cue friends across the border will now 
have no cause to complain of the *' selfish 
policy of the United States in protecting 



The Akebioan Economibt has never 
been convicted of errors in facts, buf is 
recognized all over the land as authority 
on all questions relating to the Protective 
Tariff policy.— Z>e^roi^ Joumdf, October 
18, 1898. 



PRIZES FOR POEMS. 



Sing the Praises of Proteetioii. 

The Akebican Protective Tabifp 
League, with a view to encouraging and 
extending public interest in the Protect- 
ive policy and the cause of Protection, has 
decided to offer three prizes for original 
poems. 

They must be confined exclusively to 
the subject of Protection to American 
labor, or American industries, or both. 

The poems may be humorous or other- 
wise, as the sense and thoughts of the 
writer suggest. They must be confined 
to six stanzas, each of four lines. AH 
poems submitted for competition become 
the exclusive property of the Amebioan: 
PEOTBcnvE Tariff League. They may 
be addressed to the editor of The Ameri- 
can EooNOMiBT, No. 185 West Twenty- 
third street, New York City, and none 
will be received for competition later than 
Wednesday, January 81, 18W. 

The writer of the poem that is deemed 
the best in order of merit will receive $25 
in cash. The sum of $16 will be given to 
the writer of the next best, and $10 to the 
writer of the third best in order of merit. 

Poems must be plainly and legibly 
written on only one side of the p<^per. The 
writer^s name must be inclosed and will 
be published in tbe American Econo- 
mist, with the vnnning poems, unless 
otherwise desired. 



I>on't Monkey With the TarfJt 

The business smasfaers now have met 
And a dose of Free-Trade we will get. 
They'U rue the day, you bet they will. 
When they tamper with the IfcKinley bill 
Or monkey with the Tariir. 

They said Protection was a tax, 
They'd chop it olT with a Free-Trade axe ; 
The axe theyVe ground so sharp and sliok 
To drop Protection^ head d — quick 
When they monkey with the TarilL 

The mills they *ye closed, the banks went under » 
The workmen roared for bread, like thunder. 
The silver dollar must bear the ffrief. 
Rut now it's burled, there's no relief. 
So they monkey with the Tariif 

Though they've wallowed in sin, like the apostle 
of old 

For a cheap mess of pottage their birthright 
they've sold. 

Let them down on their knees, converted, like- 
Paul, 

Examine the handwriting now on the wall. 
Don't monkey with the Tariff. 

When their party is dead and laid out to rest. 
In sackcloth and ashes appropriately dressed,. 
A tombstone large and a tombstone strong 
Forever will have this inscription on, 
-' They monkeyed with the Tariff. 

^ , C. H. ORAHjUI. 

Gbabam, Iowa. 
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The Free-Trade Tariff Bill. 

(Continued from page 207.) 
tenie plates, and taggers tin, forty per 
centtim ad valorem. 

120. Steel ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, 
and slabs, by whatever process made ; die 
blocks or blanks; billets and bars and 
tai>ered or beveled bars ; steamer, crank, 
and other shafts; shafting; wrist or 
crank pins ; connecting rods and piston 
rods; pressed, sheared, or stamped shapes ; 
saw plates, wholly or partially mannf act- 
nred ; hammer molds or swaged steel ; 
gun-barrel molds not in bars ; alloys used 
as snbstitntes for steel tools ; all descrip- 
tions and shapes of dry sand, loam, or 
iron-molded steel castings;, sheets and 
plates not specially provided for in this 
act ; and steel in all forms and shapes not 
specially provided for in this act, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

WIRE. 

121. Wire rods : Rivet, screw, fence, 
and other iron or steel wire rods, and nail 
rods, whether round, oval, flat, square, or 
in any other shape, in coils or otherwise, 
thirty i)er centum ad valorem. 

122. Wire : Iron or steel wire, and wire 
or strip steel, commonly known as crino- 
line wire, corset wire, and hat wire, flat 
steel wire, or sheet steel in strips, un- 
covered or covered with cotton, silk, or 
other material, iron or steel wire cloths, 
and iron or steel wire netting? made in 
meshes of any form, iron or steel wire 
coated with zinc or tin, or any other 
metal, wire rope and wire strand, thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

OBNBRAL PROVISIOKS. 

128. No allowance or reduction of du- 
ties for partial loss or damage in conse- 
quence of rust or of discoloration shall be 
made upon any description of iron or 
steel, or upon any article wholly or partly 
manufactured of iron or steel. 

MANUFACTURES OF IRON AND STEEL. 

124. Anchors, or parts thereof, of iron 
or steel, mill irons and mill cranks of 
wrought iron, and wrought iron for ships, 
and forgings of iron or steel, or of com- 
Inned iron and steel, for vessels, steam 
engines and locomotives, or parts thereof, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

125. Axles, or parts thereof, axle bars, 
axle blanks, or forgings for axles, whether 
of iron or steel, without reference to the 
stage or state of manufacture, twenty -five 
per centum ad valorem. 

126. Anvils of iron or steel, or of iron 
and steel combined, by whatever process 
made, or in whatever stage of manufact- 
ure, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

127. Blacksmiths' hammers and sledges, 
track tools, wedges, and crowbars, 
whether of iron or steel, twenty five per 
centum ad valorem. 

1?8. Boiler or other tubes, pii)es, flues, 
or stays of wrought iron or steel, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

129. Bolts, with or without threads or 



nuts, or bolt blanks, and finished hinges 
or hinge blanks, whether of iron or steel, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

180. Card clothing, thirty per centum 
ad valorem. 

181. Cast-iron pipe of every description, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

182. Cast-iron vessels, plates, stove 
plates, and irons, sad-irons, tailors' irons, 
hatters' irons, and castings of iron, not 
specially provided for in this act, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

188. Castings of malleable iron not 
specially provided for in this act, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

184. Cast hollow ware, coated, glazed 
or tinned, thirty 'per centum ad valorem. 

185. Chains of all kinds, made of iron 
or steel, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

CUTLERY. 

136. Penknives or pocketknives of all 
kinds, or parts thereof, and erasers, or 
parts thereof, wholly or partly manufact- 
ured, razors, and razor blades, finished or 
unfinished, valued at not more than sixty 
cents per dozen, thirty-five per centxmi ad 
valorem ; valued above that, forty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

187. Swords, sword blades, and side 
arms, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

188. Table-knives, forks, steels, and all 
hunting, kitchen, bread, butter, vege- 
table, fruit, cheese, plumbers', painters', 
palette, and artists' knives; also all carv- 
ing, cooks', and butchers' knives, forks, 
and steels. All sizes of all of the above, 
finished or unfinished, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

189. Files, file-blanks, rasps, and floats, 
of all cuts and kinds, thirty-five per cen- 
tum ad valorem. 

FIREARMS. 

140. Muskets, muzzle-loading shotguns, 
and sporting rifles, and parts thereof, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

141. Sporting, breech-loading, shot- 
guns and pistols, and parts thereof, thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

142. Sheets, plates, wares, or articles of 
iron, steel, or other metal, enameled or 
glazed with vitreous glasses, thirty-five 
per centum ad. valorem. 

NAILS, SPIKES, TACKS, AND NEEDLES. 

148. Cut nails and cut spikes of iron or 
steel, twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

144. Horseshoe nails, hob nails, and all 
other wrought iron or steel nails not 
specially provided for in this act, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

145. Wire nails, made of wrought iron 
or steel, twenty -five per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

146. Spikes, nuts, and washers, and 
horse, mule, or ox shoes, of wrought iron 
or steel, twenty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

147. Cut tacks, brads, or sprigs of all 
kinds, twenty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

148. Needles for knitting or sewing ma- 
chines, crochet needles and tape needles 



and bodkins of metal, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

PLATES. 

149. Steel plates engraved, stereotype 
plates, electrotype plates, and plates of 
other materitds, engraved or litho- 
graphed, for printing, twenty-five per ' 
centum ad valorem. 

150. Railway fish plates or splice bars, 
made of iron or steel, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

151. Rivets of iron or steel, thirty i>er 
centum ad valorem. 

SAWS. 

152. Crosscut saws, mill, pit, and drag 
saws, circular saws, hand, back, and all 
other saws, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

158. Screws, commonly called wood 
screws, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

154. Wheels, or parts thereof, made of 
iron or steel, and steel-tired wheels for 
railway purposes, whether wholly or 
partly finished, and iron or steel locomo- 
tive, car, or other railway tires or parts 
thereof, wholly or partly manufactured, 
and ingots, cogged ingots, blooms, or 
blanks for the same without regard to the 
degree of manufacture, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND MANUFACT- 
URES OF. 

155. Aluminium or aluminum, in crude 
form, alloys of any kind in which alu- 
minum is the component material of 
chief value, fifteen per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

156. Argentine, albata, or German sil- 
ver, immanufactured, fifteen per centum 
ad valorem. 

157. Brass, in bars or p>gs, old brass, 
clippings from brass or Dutch metal, and 
old sheathing, or yellow metal, fit only 
for remanufacture, ten per centum ad 
valorem. 

158. Bronze powder, metallics or fiit- 
ters, bronze or Dutch metal, or alu- 
minum, in leaf, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

COPPER. 

159. Copper in rolled plates, called 
braziers' copper, sheets, rods, pipes, and 
copper bottoms, also sheathing or yellow 
metal of which copper is the component 
material of chief value, and not composed 
wholly or in part of ironungalvanized, 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 

GOLD AND SILVER. 

160. Bullions and metal thread of gold, 
silver, or other metals, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

161. Gold leaf, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

162. Silver leaf, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

LEAD. 

168. Lead ore and lead dross, fifteen 

per centum ad valorem upon the lead con- 

{ tained therem, according to sample and 
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assay at the port of entry: Provided, 
That all ores containing silver and lead, 
in which the yalne of the silver contents 
shall be greater than the valne of lead 
contents, according to sample and assay 
at the port of entry, shall be considered 
silver ores. 

164. Lead in pigs and bars, molten and 
old refnse lead mn into blocks and bars, 
and old scrap lead fit only to be remana- 
factnred, one cent per ponnd : Provided, 
That in case any foreign conntry shall 
imi>ose an export duty npon lead ore or 
lead dross or silver ores containing lead, 
exported to the United States from snch 
conntry, then the dnty npon lead in pigs 
and bars, molten and old refnse lead mn 
into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead 
fit only to be remannf actnred, herein pro- 
vided for, when imi)orted from snch 
conntry, shall remain the same as fixed 
by the law in force prior to the passage 
of this act. 

165. Lead in sheets, pipes, shot, glaziers' 
lead, and lead wire, one cent per i)onnd. 

166. Pens, metallic, except gold pens, 
thirty-five per centnm ad valorem. 

167. Penholder tips, penholders or parts 
thereof, and gold pens, twenty-five per 
centnm ad valorem. 

168. Pins, metallic, including hair pins, 
safety pins, and hat, bonnet, shawl, and 
belt pins, not commercially known as 

' jewelry, twenty per centnm ad valorem. 

169. Type metal, and new types, fifteen 
per centnm ad valorem. 

WATCHES. 

170. Chronometers, box or ship's, and 
parts thereof, ten per centnm ad valorem. 

171. Watches and clocks, or parts 
thereof, whether separately packed or 
otherwise, twenty-five per centnm ad va- 
lorem. 

ZINC OR SPELTER. 

172. Zinc in blocks or pigs, twenty per 
centnm ad valorem. 

178. Zinc in sheets, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

174. Zinc, old and wornont, fit only to 
be remannf actnred, fifteen per centnm 
ad valorem. 

175. Manufactured articles or wares, 
not specially provided for in this act, 
composed wholly or in part of any metal, 
and whether partly or wholly manufact- 
ured, thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Sehednle D.— IVood and IVannract* 
nres of* 

176. Osier or willow prepared for bas- 
ketmakers' use, twenty per centum ad 
valorem ; manufactures of osier or wil- 
low, twenty -five per centum ad valorem. 

177. Casks and barrels, empty, sugar- 
box shooks, and packing boxes and pack- 
ing-box shocks, of wood, not specially 
provided for in this act, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

178. House or cabinet furniture, of 
wood, wholly or partly finished, manu- 
factures of wood, or of which wood is 
the comi)onent material of chief value. 



not specially provided for in this act, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

Schedule B.— Sn^ar. 

179. That the bounties authorized to be 
paid to producers of sugar by section two 
hundred and thirty-one of the act en- 
titled " An act to reduce revenue, equal- 
ize duties, and for other purposes." ap- 
proved October one, eighteen hundred 
and ninety, shall be reduced one-eighth 
part of their respective amounts, as pre- 
scribed in said act, each year, beginning 
with July one, eighteen hundred and 
ninety-five, and extending to July one, 
nineteen hundred and two, inclusive, and 
shall thereafter cease and determine. 

180. All sugars above number sixteen 
Dutch standard in color shall pay a duty 
of five-twentieths of one cent per pound. 

181. Sugar candy and all confectionery, 
including chocolate confectionery, made 
wholly or in part of sugar, and on sugars 
after being refined, when tinctured, col- 
ored, or in any way adulterated, thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

182. Glucose, or grape sugar, fifteen 
per centum ad valorem. 

Scbednle F*— Tobaceo and man u fact- 
nres of. 

188. On all leaf tobacco, on such part 
thereof as is commercially known as 
wrapper tobacco and suitable for cigar 
wrappers, if unstemmed, one dollar per 
pound ; if stemmed, one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per pound. 

184. All other leaf tobacco, if un- 
stemmed, thirty-five cents per pound ; if 
stemmed, fifty cents per i>ound. 

185. Tobacco, manufactured or un- 
manufactured, of all descriptions, not 
specially enumerated or provided for in 
this act, forty cents per poxmd. 

186. Snuff and snuff flour, manufact- 
ured of tobacco, ground dry or damp, 
and pickled, scented or otherwise, of all 
descriptions, forty cents per pound. 

187. Cigars, cheroots, and cigarettes of 
all kinds, including wrappers, three dol- 
lars per pound and twenty-five per centum 
ad vale rem. 

Schedule G.— Aflrrlcnltural Prodnets 
and ProvlstoiM. 

ANIMALS, UVE. 

188. All live animals, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, twenty per centum 
ad valorem. 

BREADSTUFFS AND FARINACEOCS 
SUBSTANCES. 

189. Buckwheat, com or maize, corn- 
meal, oats, oatmeal, rye, rye flour, wheat, 
and wheat flour, twenty per centum, but 
each of the above products shall be ad. 
mitted free of duty from any country 
which imposes no import duty on the 
like product when exported from the 
United States. 

190. Barley, barley malt, and barley, 
pearled, patent, or hulled, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

191. Macaroni, vermicelli, and all simi- 1 



lar preparations, twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

192. Rice, cleaned, one and one-half 
cents per pound ; uncleaned rice, or rice 
free of the outer hull and still having the 
inner cuticle on, one cent i>er pound ; 
rice flour and rice meal, and rice, broken, 
which will pass through a sieve known 
commercially as number twelve wire 
sieve, one-fourth of one cent per pound ; 
paddy, or rice having the outer hull on, 
three-fourths of one cent per pound. 

DAIRY PRODUCJTS. 

198. Butter, and substitutes therefor, 
four cents per pound. 

194. Cheese, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

195. Milk, preserved or condensed, and 
sugar of milk, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

FARM AND FIELD PRODUCTS. 

196. Beans, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

197. Beans, pease, mushrooms, and 
vegetables, prepared or preserved, in tins, 
jars, bottles, or otherwise, including 
pickles and sauces of all kinds, thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

198. Hay, two dollars per ton. 

199. Honey, ten cents per gallon. 

200. Hops, eight cents per i>ound. 
301. Onions, twenty cents per bushel. 
202. Pease, dried, twenty cents per 

bushel ; split pease, fifty cents per bushel 
of sixty pounds ; pease in cartons, papers, 
or other small packages, one cent per 
pound. 

208. Potatoes, ten cents per bushel of 
sixty pounds. 

SEEDS. 

204. Castor beans or seeds, twenty-five 
cents per bushel of fifty i>ounds. 

206. Flaxseed or linseed, poppy seed, 
and other oil seeds, not specially provided 
for in this act, twenty cents per bushel 
of fifty-six pounds ; but no drawback 
shall be allowed on oil cake made from 
imported seed. 

206. Vegetables in their natural state, 
not specially provided for in this act, ten 
per centum ad valorem. 

FISH. 

207. Anchovies, sardines and other fish 
packed in oil, in tin boxes, or in any other 
form, thirty -pet cent, ad valorem. 

208. Fish smoked, dried, salted, pick- 
led, or otherwise prepared for preserva- 
tion, three-fourths of one cent per 
pound. 

209. Herrings, pickled, frozen, or 
salted, and fish froze or packed in ice for 
preservation, one-half of one cent per 
pound. 

210. Fish in cans or packages made of 
tin or other material, except anchovies 
and sardines and fish packed in any other 
manner, not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 
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FEUITS. 

211. Grapes, pltims, and prunes, twenty 
l>er centum ad valorem. 

212. Figs, twenty per centum ad valo- 
rem. 

218. Oranges, lemons, and limes, in 
packages, ten cents per cubic foot or frac- 
tional part thereof ; in bulk, one dollar 
and fifty cents per one thousand ; and in 
>addition thereto a duty of thirty per 
centum ad valorem upon the boxes or 
barrels containing such oranges, lemons, 
or limes. 

314. Raisins, and other dried grapes, 
t>ne and one-half cents per pound.' 

215. Comfits, sweetmeats, and fruits 
inreserved in sugar, sirup, molasses, or 
spirits, not specially provided for in this 
«ct, and jellies of all kinds, thirty per 
<;entum ad valorem. 

216. Fruitfl preserved in their own 
juices, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

217. Orange peel and lemon peel, pre- 
served or candied, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

NUTS. 

218. Almonds, not shelled, three cents 
per pound ; clear almonds, shelled, five 
cents per x>ound. 

219. Filberts and walnuts of all kinds, 
not shelled, two cent« per pound ; shelled, 
four cents per pound. 

220. Peanuts or ground beans, un- 
shelled, one cent per pound ; shelled, one 
and one-half cents per i)ound. 

221. Nuts of all kinds, shelled or un- 
"shelled, not specially provided for in this 
act, one cent per pound. 

MEAT PRODUCTS. 

222. Extract of meat,twenty per centum 
ad valorem. 

228. Poultry, live, two cents per pound ; 
Pressed, three cents per pound. 

MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS. 

224. Chicory root, burnt or roasted, 
ground or granulated, or in rolls, or 
otherwise prepared, and not specially pro- 
vided for in this act, two cents per pound. 

225. Chocolate, other than chocolate 
confectionery and chocolate commercially 
known as sweetened chocolate, two cents 
per pound. 

226. Cocoa, prepared or manufactured, 
not specially provided for in this act, two 
cents per pound. 

227. Cocoa butter or cocoa butterine, 
three and one-half cents per pound. 

228. Dandelion root and acorns pre- 
pared, and other articles used as coffee, 
or as substitutes for coffee not specially 
provided for in this act, one and one-half 
•cents per pound. 

229. Starch, including all preparations, 
from whatever substance produced, fit for 
use as starch, one cent per pound. 

280. Dextrine, burnt starch, gum sub- 
stitute, or British gum, one cent per 
pound. 

281. Mustard, groxmd or preserved, in 
l>ottle8 or otherwise, ten cents per pound. 

282. Spices, ground or powdered, not 



specially provided for in this act, three 
cents per pound ; cayenne "i)epper, two 
and one-half cents per pound, unground ; 
sage, one cent per pound. 

288. Vinegar, seven and one-half cents 
per gallon. The standard for vinegar 
shall be taken to be that strength which 
requires thitty-five grains of bicarbonate 
of potash to neutralize one oxmce troy of 
vinegar. 

284. There shall be allowed on the im- 
ported tin plate used in the manufacture 
of cans, boxes, packages, and all articles 
of tinware exported, either empty or filled 
with domestic products, a drawback 
equal to the duty paid on such tin plate, 
less one per centum of such duty. 

Schedule H.—Spliitu, HTlnes, and other 
Bevermses. 

SPIRITS. 

285. Brandy and other spirits manu- 
factured or distilled from grain or other 
materials, and not specially provided for 
in this act, one dollar and eighty cents 
per proof crallon. 

286. Each and every gauge or wine 
gallon of measurement shall be counted 
as at least one proof gallon; and the 
standard for determining the proof of 
brandy and other spirits or liquors of any 
kind imported shall be the same as that 
which is defined in the laws relating to 
internal revenue; but any brandy or 
other spirituous liquors, imi>orted in 
casks of less capacity than fourteen gal- 
lons, shall be forfeited to the United 
States : Provided, That it shall be lawful 
for the Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
discretion, to authorize the ascertainment 
of the proof of wines, cordials, or other 
liquors by distillation or otherwise, in 
cases where it is impracticable to ascer- 
tain such proof by the means prescribed 
by existing law or regulations. 

287. On all compounds or preparations 
of which distilled spirits are a component 
part of chief value, not specially provided 
for in this act, there shall be levied a 
duty not less than that imi>osed upon dis- 
tilled spirits. 

288. Cordials, liquors, arrack, absinthe, 
kirschwasser, ratafia, and other spirituous 
beverages or bitters of all kinds contain- 
ing spirits, and not specially provided for 
in this act, one dollar and eighty cents 
per proof gallon. 

289. No lower rate or amount of duty 
shall be levied, collected, and paid on 
brandy, spirits, and other spirituous bev- 
erages than that fixed by law for the de- 
scription of first proof ; but it shall be in- 
creased in proportion for any greater 
strength than the strength of first proof, 
and all imitations of brandy or spirits or 
wines imported by any names whatever 
shall be subject to the highest rate of 
duty provided for the genuine articles 
respectively intended to be represented, 
and in no case less than one dollar per 
gallon. 

240. Bay-rum or bay-water, whether 
distilled or compounded, of first proof. 



and in proportion for any greater strength 
than first proof, one dollar per gallon. 

WINES. 

241. Champagne and all other spark- 
ling wines, in bottles containing each not 
more than one quart and more than one 
pint, seven dollars per dozen ; containing 
not more than one pint each and more 
than one-half pint, three dollars and fifty 
cents per dozeu; containing one-half 
pint each or less, one dollar and seventy- 
five cents per dozen ; in bottles or other 
vessels containing more than one quart 
each, in addition to seven dollars per 
dozen bottles, on the quantity in excess of 
one quart, at the rate of two dollars and 
twenty-five cents per gallon. 

242. Still wines, including ginger wine 
or ginger cordial and vermuth, in casks, 
fifty cents per gallon; in bottles or jugs, 
per case of one dozen bottles or jugs, con- 
taining each not more than one quart 
and more than one pint, or twenty-four 
bottles or jugs containing each not more 
than one pint, one dollar and sixty cents 
per case; and any excess beyond these 
quantities found in such bottles or jugs 
shall be subject to a duty of five cents per 
pint or fractional part thereof, but no 
separate or additional duty shall be as- 
sessed on the bottles or jugs : Provide^jl, 
That any wines, ginger cordial, or ver- 
muth imported containing more than 
twenty-five per centum of alcohol shall 
be classed as spirits and pay duty accord- 
ingly: And provided further. That there 
shall be no constructive or other allow- 
ance for breakage, leakage, or damage on 
wines, liquors, cordials, or distilled spir- 
its. Wines, cordials, brandy, and other 
spirituous liquors imported in bottles or 
jugs shall be packed in packages contain- 
ing not less than one dozen bottles or jugs 
in each x>ackage. 

248. Ale, porter, and beer, in bottles or 
jugs, thirty cents per gallon, but no sep- 
arate or additional duty shall be assessed 
on the bottles or jugs ; otherwise than in 
bottles or jugs, fifteen cents per gallon. 

244. Malt extract, including all prep- 
arations bearing the name or commer- 
cially known as such fluid, in casks, 
fifteen cents per gallon ; in bottles or 
jugs, thirty cents per gallon ; solid or 
condensed, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

245. Cherry juice and prune juice, or 
prune wine, and other fruit juice not 
specially provided for in this act, con- 
taining eighteen per centum or less of al- 
cohol, fifty cents per gallon ; if contain- 
ing more than eighteen per centum of 
alcohol, one dollar and eighty cents per 
proof gallon. 

24tt. Ginger ale or ginger beer, twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

247. All imitations of natural mineral 
waters, and all artificial mineral waters, 
thirty i>er centum ad valorem. 

Schedule I.~Cotton ISannfactoree. 

248. Cotton thread, yam, warps, or 
warp yarn, whether sinsple^r advanced 
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beyond the condition of single by grouping 
or twisting two or more single yams to- 
gether, whether on beams or in bundles, 
skeins, or cops, or in any other form, ex- 
cept spool-thread of cotton, hereinafter 
provided for, valued at not exceeding 
fifteen cents per pound, twenty per 
centum ad valorem ; valued at over 
fifteen cents per pound and not exceeding 
thirty cents per i>ound, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem; valued at over 
thirty cents per pound and not exceeding 
forty-five cents per x)onnd, thirty per 
centum ad valorem ; valued at over forty- 
five cents per pound, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

249. Spool-thread of cotton, containing 
on each spool not exceeding one hundred 
yards of thread, four and one-half cents 
per dozen ; exceeding one hundred yards 
on each spool, for every additional one 
hxmdred yards 'of thread or fractional 
part thereof in excess of one hundred 
yards, four and one-half cents per dozen 
si>ools. 

250. Ck>tton cloth not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, and 
not exceeding fifty threads to the square 
inch, counting the warp and filling, one 
cent i>er square yard; if bleached, one 
and one-fourth cents per square yard ; 
if dyed, colored, stained, painted or 
printed, two cents per square yard. 

^1. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted or printed, ex- 
ceeding fifty and not exceeding one hun- 
dred threads to the square inch, counting 
the warp and filling, one and one-fourth 
cents per square yard ; if bleached, one 
and one-half cents per square yard ; if 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
two and three-fourths cents per square 
yard : Pravidedt That on all cotton cloth 
not exceeding one hundred threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and fill- 
ing, not bleached, dyed, colored, stained, 
I)ainted, or printed, valued at over six 
and one-half cents per square yard, 
twenty per centum ad valorem ; bleached, 
valued at over nine cents per square yard, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem ; and 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
valued at over twelve cents per square 
yard, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid a duty of thirty per centum ad val- 
orem. 

252. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, ex- 
ceeding one hundred and not exceeding 
one hundred and fifty threads to the 
square inch, counting the warp and fill- 
ing, one and one-half cents per square 
yard ; if bleached, two and one-half cents 
per square yard ; if dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, three and one-half 
cents per square yard : Provided , That on 
all cotton cloth exceeding one hundred 
and not exceeding one hundred and fifty 
threads to the square inch, counting the 
warp and filling, not bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, stained, painted, or printed, valued 
at over seven and one-half cents per 



square yard, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem ; bleached, valued at over ten 
cents per square yard, thirty per centum 
ad valorem ; dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, valued at over twelve 
and one-half cents per square yard, there 
shall be levied, collected, and paid a 
duty of thirty-five per centum ad valo- 
rem. 

258. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted or printed, ex; 
ceeding one hundred and fifty and not 
exceeding two hundred thr^s to the 
square inch, counting the warp and fill- 
ing, two cents per square yard ; if 
bleached, two and three-quarter cents 
per square yard ; if dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed, four and 
one-fourth cents per square yard : Pro- 
vided, That on all cotton cloth exceeding 
one hundred and fifty and not exceeding 
two hundred threads to the square inch, 
counting the warp and filling, not 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted, 
or printed, valued at over eight cents per 
square yard, thirty per centum ad valo- 
rem ; bleached, valued at over ten cents 
I>er square yard, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem ; dyed, colored, stained, 
painted, or printed, valued at over twelve 
cents per square yard, there shall be 
levied, collected, and paid a duty of forty 
per centum ad valorem. 

264. Cotton cloth, not bleached, dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, ex- 
ceeding two hundred threads to the 
square inch^ counting the warp and fill- 
ing, three cents per square yard; if 
bleached, four cents per square yard ; if 
dyed, colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
five and three-fourths cents per square 
yard : Provided, That on all such cotton 
cloths not bleached, dyed, colored, 
stained, painted, or printed, valued at 
over ten cents per square yard, thirty per 
centum ad valorem ; bleached, valued at 
over twelve cents per square yard, thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem ; and dyed, 
colored, stained, painted, or printed, 
valued at over fifteen cents per square 
yard, there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid a duty of forty per centum ad val- 
orem. 

256. The term cotton cloth, or cloth, 
wherever used in the foregoing para- 
graphs of this schedule, shall be held to 
include all woven fabrics of cotton in the 
piece, whether figured, fancy or plain, not 
specially provided for in this act, the warp 
and filling threads of which can be 
counted by unraveling or other practica- 
ble means. 

256. Clothing ready made, and articles 
of wearing apparel of every description, 
handkerchiefs, and neckties or neckwear, 
composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber, or of which cotton or other vegeta- 
ble fiber is the component material of 
chief value, made up or manufactured 
wholly or in part by the tailor, seam- 
stress or manufacturer, all of the forego- 



ing not specially provided for in this act,, 
forty per centum ad valorem. 

267. Plushes, velvets, velveteens, cord-^ 
uroys, and all pile fabrics composed of 
cotton or other vegetable fiber, not 
bleached, dyed, colored, stained, painted 
or printed, thirty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem ; on all such goods if bleached, 
dyed, colored, stained, painted or printed^ 
forty per centum ad valorem. 

258. Chenille curtains, table covers, and 
all goods manufactured of cotton chenille,, 
or of which cotton chenille forms the 
component material of chief value, forty 
per centum ad valorem. 

259. Stockings, hose and half-hose, 
made on knitting machines or frames, 
composed of cotton or other vegetable 
fiber and not otherwise specially provided 
for in this act, and shirts and drawers 
composed of cotton, valued at not more 
that one dollar and fifty cents per dozen 
thirty per centum ad valorem. 

260. Stockings, hose and half -hose, sel- 
vedged, fashioned, narrowed, or shaped 
wholly or in part by knitting machines 
or frames, or knit by hand, including 
such as are commercially known as seam- 
less stockings, hose or half-hose, all of the 
above composed of cotton or other vege- 
table fibrer, finished or unfinished, forty 
per centum ad valorem. 

261. Cords, braids, boot, shoe and cor- 
set lacings, tape, gimps, galloons, webb- 
ing, goring, suspenders, and braces, made 
of cotton or other vegetable fiber, and 
whether composed in part o( India rub- 
ber or otherwise, and cotton damask,, 
in the piece or otherwise, thirty-five^ 
per centum ad valorem. 

262. All manufactures of cotton not 
8i)ecially provided for in this act, includ- 
ing clotli having India rubber as a com- 
ponent material, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

Schedole J.— Flax, Hemp, and Jute, 
and Rfannfaetnres of, 

263. Flax, hackled, known as " dressed 
line," one and one-half cents per pound. 

264. Hemp, hackled, known as '* dressed 
line," one cent per pound. 

265. Yam, made of jute, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

266. Cables, cordage, and twine (except 
binding twine), comi)08ed in whole or in 
part of hemp, istle, or Tampico fiber, 
manila, sisal grass, or sunn, ten per 
centum ad valorem. 

267. Hemp and jute carpets and carpet- 
ings, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

268. Burlaps, not exceeding sixty inches 
in width, containing not over forty 
threads to the square inch counting warp 
and filling, and bags for grain made of 
such burlaps, twenty per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

269. Bagging for cotton, gunny cloth,, 
and all similar material suitable for cov- 
ering cotton, composed in whole or in 
part of hemp, flax, jute, or jute butts,, 
fifteen per centum ad valorem. 
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270. Flax gill netting, nets, webs, and 
seines, twenty-five per centum ad ya- 
lorem. 

271. Oilcloths for floors, stamped, 
painted, or printed, including linoleum, 
corticene, cork carpets, figured or plain, 
and all other oilcloth (except silk oil- 
cloth), and waterproof cloth, not spe- 
cially provided for in this act, twenty 
per centum ad valorem. • 

272. Tarns or threads composed of flax 
or hemp, or of a mixture of either of these 
snbstances, valued at thirteen cents or 
less per i)ound« twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem ; valued at more than thirteen 
cents per i)ound, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

278. Collars and cuffs, and shirts, and 
all articles of wearing apparel of every 
description, not specially provided for in 
this act, composed wholly or in part of 
linen, and linen hydraulic hose, thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

274. Laces, edgings, embroideries, in- 
^rtings, neck rufflings, ruchings, trim- 
mings, tuckings, lace window curtains, 
and other similar tamboured articles, and 
4irticles embroidered by hand or ma- 
chinery, embroidered or hemstitched 
handkerchiefs, and articles made wholly 

-or in part of lace, rufflings, tuckings, or 
ruchings, all of the above-named articles, 
^composed of flax, jute, cotton, or other 
vegetable fiber, or of which these sub- 
-stancee or either of them, or a mixture of 
•any of them is the component material 
of chief value, not specially provided for 
in this act, thirty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

275. All manufactures of flax, hemp, 
jute, or other vegetable fiber, except cot- 
ton, or of which flax, hemp, jute, or other 
vegetable fiber, except cotton, is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not spe- 
-cially provided for in this act, thirty per 
-centum ad valorem. 

Schedule K.—lVool and ISannfaetnres 
of IVool. 

276. Wool of the sheep, hair of the 
•camel, goat, alpaca, and other like ani- 
mals in the form pi slubbing waste, rov- 
ing waste, ring waste, mungo, shoddies, 
gametted or carded waste, carbonized 
noils or other waste product, any of 
which is composed wholly or in part of 
wool, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, 
and other like animals, which has been 
improved or advanced beyond its original 
condition as waste by the use of machin- 
ery or the application of labor, or both, 
8hall be subject to a duty of fifteen i>er 
centum ad valorem. 

277. On wool of the sheep, hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animals, 
in the form of roving, roping, or tops, 
valued at not more than thirty-five cents 
per pound, the duty shall be twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem ; valued at over 
thirty-five cents per pound, the duty shall 
be thirty per centum ad valorem. 

278. On woolen and worsted yams made 
•wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the 



hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 
animals, valued at not more than forty 
cents "per pound, thirty per centum at 
valorem ; valued at more than forty cents 
per i)ound, thirty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

279. On woolen or worsted cloths, 
shawls, knit fabrics and all fabrics made 
on knitting machines or frames, and all 
manufactures of every description made 
wholly or in park of wool, worsted, the 
hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 
animals, not specially provided for in 
this act, forty per centum ad valorem. 

280. On blankets, hats of wool, and 
flannels for underwear and felts for 
paper-maker's use and printing machines, 
composed wholly or in part of wool, the 
hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 
animals, valued at not more than thirty 
cents per pound, twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem ; valued at more than thirty 
and not more than forty cents per pound, 
thirty per centum ad valorem : valued at 
more than forty cents per pound, thirty- 
five per centum ad valorem : Provided^ 
That on blankets over three yards in 
length the same duties shall be paid as on 
woolen and worsted cloths, and on flan- 
nels weighing over four ounces per square 
yard the same duties as on dress goods. 

281. On women's and children's dress 
goods, coat linings, Italian cloth, bunting, 
and goods of similar description or char- 
acter, composed wholly or in part of 
wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, 
goat, alpaca, or other animals, and not 
specially provided for in this act, forty 
per centum ad valorem. 

282. On clothing, ready made, and ar- 
ticles of wearing apparel of every de- 
scription, made up or manuf&cttlred 
wholly or in part, not specially provided 
for in this act, felts not woven, and not 
si>ecially provided for in this act and 
plushes and other pile fabrics, all the 
foregoing, composed wholly or in part 
of wool, worsted, the hair of camel, goat, 
alpaca, or other animals, forty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

288. On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, tal- 
mas, ulsters, or other outside garments 
for ladies or children's apparel, and goods 
of similar description or used for like 
purposes, composed wholly or in part of 
wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, 
goat, alpaca, or other animals, made up 
or manufactured wholly or in part, forty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

284. On webbings, gorings, suspenders, 
braces, beltings, bindings, braids, gal- 
loons, fringes, gimps, cords, cords and 
tassels, dress trimmings, laces and em- 
broideries, head nets, buttons, or barrel 
buttons, or buttons of other forms, for 
ta3sels or ornaments, any of the fore- 
going which are elastic or non-elastic, 
made of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, or 
of which wool, worsted, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals is a 



component material, forty per centum 
ad valorem. 

285. Aubusson, Axminster, Moquette, 
and Chenille carpets, figured or plain, 
carpets woven whole for rooms, and all 
carpets or carpeting of like character or 
description, and oriental, Berlin and 
other similar rugs, thirty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

286. Saxony, Wilton, and Toumay vel- 
vet carpets, figured or plain, and all car- 
pet or carpeting of like character or de- 
scription, thirty per centum ad valorem. 

287. Brussels carpets, figured or plain, 
and all carpets or carpeting of like char- 
acter or description, thirty per centum 
ad valorem. 

288. Velvet and tapestry velvet carpets, 
figured or plain, printed on the warp or 
otherwise, and all carpets or carpeting of 
like character or description, twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

289. Tapestry Brussels carpets, figured 
or plain, and all carpets or carpeting of 
like character or description, printed on 
the warp or otherwise, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

290. Treble jngrain, three-ply, and all 
chain Venetian carpets, twenty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

291. Wool Dutch and two-ply ingrain 
carpets, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

292. Druggets and bookings, printed, 
colored, or otherwise, felt carpeting, 
figured or plain, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

298. Carpets jmd carpeting of wooK 
flax, or cotton, or composed in part of 
either, not specially provided for in this 
act, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

294 Mats, rugs, screens, covers, has- 
socks, bed sides, art squares, and other 
portions of carpets or carpeting made 
wholly or in part of wool, and not speci- 
ally provided for in this act, shall be sub- 
jected to the rate of duty herein imposed 
on carpets or carpetings of like character 
or description. 

295. On all rates of duty in the woolen 
schedule, except on carpets, there shall 
be a reduction of one cent on the hun- 
dred on the first day of July eighteen 
hundred and ninety-six, and thereafter of 
a like amount on the first day of July, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-seven, eigh- 
teen hundred and ninety-eight, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-nine, and nineteen 
hundred, respectively, providing that the 
reduction of duties provided for in the 
above schedule take effect on and after 
July 1, eighteen hundred and ninety-four. 

Schedule li.— SUks and Silk Ck>ods. 

296. Thrown silk, not more advanced * 
than singles, tram, organzine, sewing 
silk, twist, floss, and silk threads or yams 
of every description, except spun silk, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem ; spon 
silk in skeins or cops or on beams, thirty 
per centum ad valorem. 

297. Velvets, plushes, or other pile 
fabrics, forty-five per centum ad valorem. , 
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298. Webbings, gorings, snspeDders, 
braces, beltings, bindings, braids, gal- 
loons, fringes, cords and tassels, any of 
the foregoing which are elastic or non- 
elastic, buttons, and ornaments, made of 
silk, or of which silk is the component 
material of chief valne, forty per centum 
ad valorem. 

299. Laces and articles made wholly or 
in part of lace, and embroideries, includ- 
ing articles or fabrics embroidered by 
hand or machinery, handkerchiefs, neck 
rofflings and rnchings« clothing ready 
made, and articles of wearing apparel of 
every description, including knit goods 
made up or manufactured wholly or in 
part by the tailor, seamstress, or manu- 
facturer, composed of silk, or of which 
silk is the component material of chief 
value, and beaded oilk goods, not spe- 
cially provided for in this act, fifty per 
centum ad valorem. 

800. All manufactures of silk, or of 
which silk is the component material of 
chief value, not specially provided for in 
this act, forty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

Sehednle HI.—Pulp, Papers and Books 

PULP AND PAPER. 

801. Mechanically ground wood pulp 
and chemical wood pulp unbleached or 
bleached, ten per centum ad valorem. 

802. Sheathing paper, ten per centum 
ad valorem. 

808. Printing paper unsized, suitable 
only for books and newspapers, twelve 
per centum ad valorem. 

804. Printing paper, sized or glued, 
suitable only for books and newspapers, 
fifteen i>er centum ad valorem. 

805. Papers known commercially as 
copying paper, filtering paper, silver 
paper, and all tissue paper, white or col- 
ored, made up in copying books, reamp, 
or in any other form, and albumenized or 
sensitized paper, twenty-five per centum 
ad valorem. 

806. Papers known commercially as 
surface-coated papers, and manufactures 
thereof, cardboards, lithographic prints 
from either stone or zinc, bound or un- 
bound (except illustrations when form- 
ing a part of a periodical, newspaper, or 
in printed books accompanying the same), 
and all articles produced either in whole 
or in part by lithographic process, and 
photograph, autograph, and scrap albums, 
wholly or partially manufactured, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. 

MANUPACTURKS OP PAPER. 

807. Paper envelopes, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

308. Paper hangings and paper for 
screens or fireboards, writing paper, 
drawing paper, and all other paper not 
specially provided for in this act, twenty 
per centum ad valorem. 

809. Blank books of all kinds, twenty 
per centum ad valorem ; books, including 
pamphlets and engravings, bound or un- 
bound, photographs, etchings, maps, 



charts, and all printed matter not speci- 
ally provided for in this act, twenty-five 
per centum ad valorem. 

810. Playing cards, ten cents per pack 
and fifty per centum ad valorem. 

811. Manufactures of paper, or of which 
paper is the component material of chief 
value, not specially provided for in this 
act, twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Schedule N«~Snndries. 

812. Hair pencils, thirty i>er centum ad 
valorem; brushes and feather dusters, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem; 
brooms, twenty per centum a1 valorem. 

BUTTONS AND BUTTON FORMS. 

818. Button forms : Lastings, mohair, 
cloth, silk, or other manufactures of 
cloth, woven or made in imtterns of such 
size, shape, or form, or cut in such man- 
ner as to be fit for buttons exclusively, 
ten per centum ad valorem. 

814. Buttons commercially known as 
agate buttons, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem ; pearl and shell buttons, wholly 
or partially manufactured, forty per 
centum ad valorem. 

815. Ivory, vegetable ivory, bone or 
horn buttons, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

816. Shoe buttons, made of paper, 
board, papier machd, pulp, or other sim- 
ilar material not specially provided for in 
this act, twenty-five per centum ad valo- 
rem. 

817. Manufactured corks, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

818. Dice, draughts, chess-men, chess 
balls, and billiard, pool, and bagatelle 
balls, of ivory, bone, or other materials, 
fifty per centum ad valorem. 

819. Dolls, doll heads, toy marbles of 
whatever material composed, and all 
other toys not composed of rubber, china, 
porcelain, parian, bisque, earthen or 
stone ware, and not specially provided 
for in this act, twenty-five per centum ad 
valorem. 

820. Emery grains, and emery manu- 
factured, ground, pulverized, or refined, 
one cent per pound. 

EXPLOSIVE SUBSTANCES. 

821. Fire-crackers of all kinds, eight 
cents per pound, but no allowance shall 
be made for tare or damage thereon. 

822. Fulmmates, fulminating i>owders, 
and like articles, not specially provided 
for in this act, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

828. Gunpowder, and all explosive sub- 
stances used for mining, blasting, artil- 
lery, or sporting purposes, when valued 
at twenty centa or less per pound, five 
cents per pound; valued above twenty 
cents per pound, eight cents per pound. 

824. Matches, friction or lucifer, of all 
descriptions, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

825. Percussion caps, thirty per centum 
ad valorem ; blasting caps, thirty-five per 
centum ad valorem. 

826. Feathers and downs of all kinds. 



when dressed, colored, or manufactured,, 
including quilts of down and other manu- 
factures of down, and also including^ 
dressed and finished birds suitable for- 
millinery ornaments, and artificial and 
ornamental feathers and flowers, or parta 
thereof, of whatever material conlposed^ 
not specially provided for in this act,, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

827. Furs, dressed on the skin but not 
made up into articles, and furs not on the- 
skin, prepaid for hatters' use, twenty per 
centum ad valorem. 

828. Fans of all kinds, except common 
palm- leaf fans, forty per centum ad 
valorem. 

829. Gun wads of all descriptions^ 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

880. Hair, human, if clean or drawn^ 
but not manufactured, twenty per centum 
ad valorem. 

881. Haircloth known as "crinoline- 
cloth," thirty per centum ad valorem. 

382. Haircloth known as ** hair seat- 
ing," twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

388. Hats for men's, women's, and chil- 
dren's wear, composed of the fur of the 
rabbit, beaver, or other animals, or of 
which such fur is the component material 
of chief value, wholly or partially manu- 
factured, including fur hat bodies, thirty^ 
per centum ad valorem. 

JEWELRY AND PREOIOUS STONES. 

884. Jewelry: All articles, not speciaUr 
provided for in this act, and commercially 
known as "jewelry," and cameos in 
frames, twenty-five per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

386. Pearls, fifteen per centum ad va-^ 
lorem. 

886. Precious stones of all kinds, cut 
but not set, fifteen per centum ad va- 
lorem ; if set, and not specially provided 
for in this act, including pearls set or 
strung, twenty-five per centum ad va-^ 
lorem. Imitations of precious stonea 
composed of paste or glass not exceeding 
one inch in dimensions, not set, ten pec 
centum ad valorem. 

LEATHER AND MANUFACTURES OF. 

887. Sole leather, five per centum ad; 
valorem. 

888. Bend or belting leather, and leather 
not specially provided for in this act, ten 
per centum ad valorem. 

889. Calfskins tanned, or tanned and 
dressed^ dressed upper leather, including 
patent,, enameled, and japanned leather^ 
dressed or undressed, and finished ; 
chamois or other skins not specially 
enumerated or provided for in this act,, 
twenty per centum ad valorem ; book- 
binders'^ calfskins, kangaroo, sheep and 
goat skins, including lamb and kid skiDS, 
dressed and finished, twenty per centum 
ad valorem ; skins for morocco, tanned 
but unfinished^ ten per centum ad va- 
lorem ; pianoforte leather and pianoforte 
action leather, boots and shoes, made of 
leather, twenty per centum ad valorem.. 

840. Leather cut into shoe uppers oit 
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Tampe, or other forms, suitable for 
conversion into mannfactnred articles, 
twenty i>er centum ad valorem. 

841. Gloves made wholly or in part of 
leather, whether wholly or partly manu- 
factured, shall pay duty at the following 
rates, the lengths stated in each case 
being the extreme length when stretched 
to their full extent, namely : 

842. Ladies' or children's "glace*' fin 
Ish, Schmaschen (of sheep origin), not over 
fourteen inches in length, one dollar per 
dozen pairs; over fourteen inches and 
not over seventeen inches in length, one 
dollar and fifty cents i>er dozen pairs ; 
over seventeen inches in length, two dol- 
lars per dozen pairs ; men's ** glace" fin- 
ish, Schmaschen (sheep), two dollars per 
dozen pairs. 

848. Ladies' or children's "glace" fin- 
ish, lamb or sheep, not over fourteen 
inches in length, one dollar and seventy- 
five cents per dozen pairs ; over fourteen 
and not over seventeen inches in length, 
two dollars and seventy-five cents per 
dozen pairs; over seventeen inches in 
length, three dollars and seventy-five 
cents per dozen pairs. Men's "glace" 
finish, lamb or sheep, three dollars per 
dozen pairs. 

844. Ladies' or children's "glace" fin- 
ish, goat, kid, or other leather than of 
sheep origin, not over fourteen inches in 
length, two dollars and twenty-five cents 
per dozen pairs ; over fourteen and not 
over seventeen inches in length, three 
dollars per dozen pairs; over seventeen 
inches in length, four dollars per dozen 
pairs; men's "glace" finish, kid, goat, 
or other leather than of sheep origin, three 
dollars per dozen pairs. 

845. Ladies' or children's, of sheep or- 
igin, with exterior grain surface removed, 
by whatever name known, not over four- 
teen inches in length, one dollar and sev- 
enty-five cents per dozen pairs ; over four- 
teen and not over seventeen inches in 
length, two dollars and seventy-five cents 
per dozen pairs ; over seventeen inches 
in length, three dollars and seventy-five 
cents per dozen pairs ; men's, of sheep 
origin, with exterior surface removed, 
by whatever name known, three dollars 
per dozen pairs. 

846. Ladies' or children's kid, goat, or 
of other leather than of sheep origin, 
with exterior grain surface removed, by 
whatever name known, not over fourteen 
inches in length, two dollars and twenty- 
five cents per dozen pairs ; over fourteen 
and not over seventeen inches in length, 
three dollars per dozen pairs ; over seven- 
teen inches in length, four dollars per 
dozen pairs; men's goat, kid, or other 
leather than of sheep origin, with exterior 
grain surface removed, by whatever 
name known, three dollars per dozen 
purs. 

847. In addition to the foregoing rates, 
there shall be paid on all leather gloves, 
when lined, sixty cents per dozen pairs. 

848. Glove tranks, with or without 



the usual accompanying pieces, shall pay 
seventy-five per centum of the duty pro- 
vided for the gloves in the fabrication of 
which they are suitable. 

MISCELLANEOUS MANUFACTURES. . 

849. Manufactures of amber, asbestos, 
bladders, coral, catgut or whipgut or 
wormgut, jet, paste, spar, wax, or of 
which these substances or either of them 
is the component material of chief value, 
not speciidly provided for in this act, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem, 

850. Manufactures of bone, chip, glass, 
horn, India rubber, palm leaf, straw, 
weeds, or whalebone, or of which these 
substances or either of them is the com- 
ponent material of chief value, not spe- 
cially provided for in this act, twenty- 
five per centum ad valorem. But the 
terms grass and straw shall be understood 
to mean these substances in their natural 
form and structure and not the separated 
fiber thereof. 

851. Manufactures of leather, fur, 
gutta-percha, vulcanized India rubber, 
known as hard rubber, human hair, 
papier-mache, plaster of paris, indurated 
fiber wares, and other manufactures 
composed of wood or other pulp, or of 
which these substances or either of them 
is the component material of chief value, 
all of the above not specially provided 
for in this act, thirty per centum ad va- 
lorem. 

852. Manufactures of ivory, vegetable 
ivory, mother-of-pearl, and shell, or of 
which these substances or either of them 
is the component material of chief value, 
not specially provided for in this act, and 
manufactures known commercially as 
beads or beaded trimmings or ornaments, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

858. Masks, composed of paper or pulp, 
twenty-five per centum ad valorem. 

854. Matting and mats made of cocoa 
fiber or rattan, twenty per centum ad 
valorem. 

855. Pencils of wood filled with lead or 
other material, pencils of lead, and slate , 
pencils, twenty-five per centum ad va-. 
lorem. | 

856. Pencil leads not in wood, ten per 
centum ad valorem. 

PIPES AND SMOKEBS' ARTICLES. 

857. Pipes, pipe bowls, of all materials, 
and all smokers' articles whatsoever, not 
specially provided for in this act, includ- 1 
ing cigarette books, cigarette-book cov-' 
ers, pouches for smoking or chewing to- . 
bacco, and cigarette paper in all forms, ' 
fifty per centum ad valorem ; all com- 1 
mon tobacco pipes of clay, ten cents per 
gross. I 

858. Umbrellas, parasols, and sun- 
shades, covered with material composed 
wholly or in part of silk, wool or goat 
hair, forty-five per centum ad valorem ; ^ 
if covered with paper or other material, 
thirty-five per centum ad valorem. 

^. Umbrellas, parasols, and sun- 
shades, sticks for, if plain or carved, fin- 



ished or unfinished, thirty per centum ad 
valorem. 

860. Waste, not specially provided for 
in this act, ten per centum ad valorem. « 

Free List. 

Sec. 2. On and after the first day of 
March, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
four, unless otherwise provided for in this 
act, the following articles, when im- 
ported, shall be exempt from duty : 

861. Acids used for medicinal, chem- 
ical, or manufacturing purposes; not 
especially provided for in this act. 

862. Aconite. 

868. Acorns, raw, dried or undried, but 
unground. 

864. Agates, xmmanufactured. 

865. Albumen. 

866. Alizarin, natural or artificial, and 
all colors or dyes commercially known 
as alizarin colors or dyes. 

867. Amber, unmanufactured, or crude 
gum. 
. 868. Ambergris. 

869. Ammonia, carbonate of, muriate 
of, or sal-ammoniac and sulphate of. 

870. Aniline salts. 
371. Any animal imported specially for 

breeding puri>oses shall be admitted free : 
Provided, That no such animal shall be 
admitted free unless pure bred of a rec- 
ognized breed, and duly registered in the 
book of record established for that breed : 
And provided further, That certificate of 
such record and of the pedigree of such 
animal shall be produced and submitted 
to the customs officer, duly authenticated 
by the proper custodian of such book of 
rocord, together with the affidavit of the 
owner, agent or importer that such ani- 
mal is the identicfid animal described in 
said certificate of record and pedigree. 
The Secretary of the Treasury may pre- 
scribe such additional regulations as may 
be required for the strict enforcement of 
this provision. 

872. Animals brought into the United 
States temporarily for a period not ex- 
ceeding six months, for the purpose of 
exhibition or competition for prizes 
offered by any agricultural or racing as- 
sociation ; but a bond shall be given in 
accordance with regulations prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury ; also, 
teams of animtds. including their har- 
ness and tackle and the wagons or other 
vehicles actually owned by persons 
emigrating from foreign countries to the 
United States with their families, and in 
actual use for the purpose of such emi- 
gration under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe ; 
and wild animals intended for exhibition 
in zoological collections for ecientiffc and 
educational purposes, and not for sale or 
profit. 

878. Annatto, roucou, rocoa, or Orleans, 
and all extracts of. 

874. Antimony ore, crude sulphite of, 
and antimony, as regulus or metal. 



875. Apatite. 
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876. Apples, green or ripe. 

877. Apples, dried, desiccated, evapo- 
rated, or prepared in any manner, and 

jiot otherwise provided for in this act. 

878. Argal, or argol, or crude tartar. 

879. Arrow root, ^aw or nnmanafact- 
nred. 

380. Arsenic and sulphide of, or orpi- 
ment. 

381. Arseniate of aniline. 

883. Art educational stops, composed 
of glass and metal and valued at not 
more than six cents per gross. 

888. Articles for the use of the United 
States. 

884. Articles in a crude state used in 
dyeing or tanning not specially provided 
for in this act. 

886. Articles the growth, produce, and 
manufacture of the United States, when 
returned after having been exported, with- 
out having been advanced in value or im- 
proved in condition by any process of 
manufacture or other means ; casks, 
barrels, carboys, bags, and other vessels 
of American manufacture exported filled 
with American products, or exported 
empty and returned filled with foreign 
products, including shocks when re- 
turned as barrels or boxes; also quick- 
silver flasks or bottles, of either domes- 
tic or foreign manufacture, which shall 
have been actually exported from the 
United States ; but proof of the identity 
of such articles shall be made under 
general regulations to be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury; and if 
any such articles are subject to internal 
tax at the time of exportation such tax 
shall be proved to have been paid before 
exportation and not refunded : Provided^ 
That this paragraph shall not apply to any 
article upon which an allowance of draw- 
back has been made, the reimi)ortation of 
which is hereby prohibited except upon 
payment of duties equal to the draw- 
backs allowed ; or to any article manu- 
factured in bonded-warehouse and ex- 
ported under any provision of law : And 
provided further. That when manufact- 
ured tobacco which has been exported 
without payment of internal-revenue tax 
shall be reimported it shall be retained in 
the custody of the collector of customs 
untQ internal-revenue stamps in payment 
of the legal duties shall be placed thereon. 

886. Asbestos, manufactured. 

387. Ashes, wood and lye of, and beet- 
root ashes. 

888. Asphaltum and bitumen, crude. 

889. Asafetida. 

890. Bacon and hams, beef, mutton, and 
pork, and meats of all kinds, prepared or 
preserved, not specially provided for in 
this act. 

891. Balm of Gilead. 

892. Barks, cinchona or other from 
which quinine may be extracted. 

898. Baryta, carbonate of, orwitherite, 
and baryta, sulphate of, or barytes, in- 
cluding barytes earth. 

894. Bauxite, or beauxite. 



895. Beeswax. 

896. Bells, broken, and bell metal 
broken and fit only to be remanufact- 
ured. 

397. All binding twine manufactured 
in "whole or in part from istle or Tampico 
fiber, manila, sisal grass, or sunn, of 
single ply and measuring not exceeding 
six hundred feet to the pound. 

398. Birds, stnflfed, not suitable for mil- 
linery ornaments, and bird skins, pre- 
pared for preservation, but not further 
advanced in manufacture. 

399. Birds and land and water fowls, 

400. Bismuth. 

401. Bladders, and all integuments of 
animals, crude, salted for preservation, 
and unmanufactured, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act. 

402. Blood, dried. 

403. Blue vitriol, or sulphate of copper. 

404. Bologna sausages. 

405. Bolting-cloths, especially for mill- 
ing purposes, but not suitable for the 
manufacture of wearing apparel. 

406. Bones, crude, or not burned, cal- 
cined, ground, steamed, or otherwise 
manufactured, and bone dust or animal 
carbon, and bone ash, fit only for fertiliz- 
ing purposes. 

407. Bone char, suitable for use in de- 
colorizing sugars. 

408. Books, engravings, photographs, 
bound or unbound etchings, maps, and 
charts, which shall have been printed 
and bound or manufactured more than 
twenty years at the date of importation, 
and all publications of foreign govern- 
ments, and publications containing ob- 
servations of scientific phenomena and 
the results of scientific observations. 

409. Books and pamphlets printed ex- 
clusively in languages other than En- 
glish ; also books and music, in raised 
print, used exclusively by the blind. 

410. Books, engravings, photographs, 
etchings, bound or tmbound, maps and 
charts imported by authority or for the 
use of the United States or for the use of 
the Library of (ingress. 

411. Books, maps, lithographic prints, 
and charts, specially imported, not more 
than two copies iu any one invoice, in 
good faith, for the use of any society in- 
corporated or established for educational, 
philosophical, literary, or religious pur- 
poses, or for the encouragement of the fine 
arts, or for the use or by order of any 
college, academy, school, or seminary of ! 
learning in the United States, subject to 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall prescribe. 

412. Books, libraries, usual furniture, 
and similar household effects of persons 
or families from foreign countries, if 
actually used abroad by them not less 
than one year, and not intended for any 
other person or persons, nor for sale. 

418. Borax, crude, or borate of soda, or 
borate of lime. 

414. Brazil paste. 

415. Braids, plaits, laces, and similar 



manufactures composed of straw, chip, 
grass, palm leaf, willow, osier, or rattan, 
suitable for making or ornamenting hats, 
bonnets, and hoods. 

416. Brazilian pebble, unwrought or 
unmanufactured. 

417. Breccia, in block or slabs. 

418. Bristles. 

419. Bromine. 

420. Broom com. 

421. Bullion, gold or silver. 

422. Burgundy pitch. 

423. Cabbages. 

424. Cabinets of old coins and medals, 
and other collections of antiquities, but 
the term ** antiquities*' as used in this 
act shall include only such articles as are 
suitable for souvenirs or cabinet col- 
lections, and which shall have been pro- 
duced at any period prior to the year 
seventeen hundred. 

425. Cadmium. 

426. Calamine. 

427. Camphor. 

428w Castor or castoreum. 

429. Catgut, whipgut, or wormgut, un- 
manufactured, or not further manufact- 
ured than in strings or cords. 

430. Cerium. 

431. Chalk, unmanufactured. 
482. Charcoal. 

433. Chicoryroot, raw, dried, or un- 
dried, but unground. 

434. Cider. 

435. Civet, crude. 

486. Chromate of iron or chromic ore. 

437. Clay— Common blue clay in casks 
suitable for the manufacture of cmciblee. 

438. Clays or earths, unwrought or un- 
manufactured, not specially provided for 
in this act. 

489. Coal, anthracite, bituminous and 
shale, and coal slack or culm. 

440. Coke. 

441. Coal tar, crude, and all prepara- 
tions and products of coal tar, not colors 
or dyes, not specially provided for in this 
act. 

442. Cobalt and cobalu ore, and oxide 
of cobalt. 

448. Cocculus indicus. 

444. Cochineal. 

445. Cocoa, or cacao, crude, and fiber, 
leaves, and shells of. 

446. Coffee. 

447. Coins, gold, silver, and copper. 

448. Coir, and coir yam. 

449. Copper imported in the form of 
ores. 

450. Old copper, fit only for manufact- 
ure, clipping from new copper, and all 
composition metal of which copper is a 
component material of chief vidne not 
specially provided for in this act. 

451. B^;ulus of copper and black or 
coarse copper, and copper cement. 

452. Copper in plates, bars, ingots, or 
pigs, and other forms, not manufactured, 
not specially provided for in this act. 

453. Copperas, or sulphate of iron. 

454. Cotton ties of iron or steel cut to 
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lengths, pnnched or not punched, with or 
without buckles, for boiling cotton. 

455. Coral, marine, uncut, and unman- 
ufactured. 

466. Cork-wood, or cork-bark, unman- 
nfactured, or cut into squares or cubes. 

457. Cotton, and cotton- waste or flocks. 

458. Cryolite,or kryolith. 

459. Cudbear. 

,460. Curling-stones, or quoits, and curl- 
ing-stone handles. 

461. Curry, and curry-powder. 

462. Cutch. 

468. Cuttle-fish bone. 

464. Dandelion roots, raw, dried, or 
undried, but unground. 

465. Diamonds and other precious 
stones, rough or uncut, including glaziers' 
and engravers' diamonds not set, and 
diamond dust or bort, and jewels to be 
used in the manufacture of watches or 
clocks. 

466. Divi-divi. 

467. Dragon's blood. 

468. Drugs, such as barks, beans, ber- 
ries, balsams, buds, bxdbs, and bulbous 
roots, excrescences such as nut galls, 
fruits, flowers, dried fibers, and dried in- 
sects, grains, gums, and gum-resin, 
herbs, leaves, lichens, mosses, nuts, roots, 
and stems, spices, vegetables, seeds aro- 
matic, and seeds of morbid growth, weeds, 
and woods used expressly for dyeing; any 
of the foregoing which are not edible, 
whether crude or advanced in value or 
condition by refining or grinding, or by 
other process of manufacture, and not 
specially provided for in this act. 

469. Eggs and yolks of, and eggs of 
birds, fish and insects. 

470. Emery ore. 

471. Ergot. 

472. Fans, common palm-leaf and palm- 
leaf unmanufactured. 

478. Faiina. 

474. Fashion-plates, engraved on steel 
or copper or on wood, colored or plain. 

475. Feathers and downs for beds, and 
feathers and downs of all kinds, crude or 
not dressed, colored or manufactured, 
not specially provided for in this act. 

476. Feldspar. 

477. Felt, adhesive, for sheathing ves- 
sels. 

478. Fibrin, in all forms. 

479. Fish, fresh. 

480. Fish for bait. 

481. Fish skins. 

482. Flint, flints, and ground flint 
stones. 

488. Floor matting manufactured from 
round or split straw, including what is 
commonly known as Chinese matting. 

484. Fossils. 

485. Fruit-plants, tropical and semi- 
tropical, for the purpose of propogation 
or cultivation. 

FRUITS AND NUTS. 

486. Currants, Zante or other. 

487. Dates. 

488. Fruits, green, ripe, or dried, not 
specially provided for in this act, 



489. Tamarinds. 

490. jCocoa nuts, Brazil nuts, cream 
nuts, palm nuts, and palm-nut kernels. 

491. Furs, undressed. 

492. Fur-skins of all kinds not dressed 
in any manner. 

498. Gambler. 

494. Glass, broken, and old glass, 
which can not be cut for use, and fit only 
to be manufactured. 

495. Glass plates or disks, rough-cut or 
unwrought, for use in the manufacture 
of optical instruments, spectacles, and 
eye-glasses, and suitable only for such 
use : Provided, hotoever, That such disks 
exceeding eight inches in diameter may 
be polished sufficiently to enable the 
character of the glass to be determined. 

GRASSES AND FIBERS. 

496. Istle or Tampico fiber, jute, jute 
butts, manilla, sisal grass, sunn, and all 
other textile grasses or fibrous vegetable 
substances, unmanufactured or undressed, 
not specially provided for in this act. 

497. Gold-beaters' molds and gold-beat- 
ers' skins. 

498. Grease, and oils, such as are com- 
monly used in soap-making, or in wire- 
drawing, or for stuffing or dressing 
leather, and which are fit only for such 
uses, not specially provided for in this 
act. 

499. Guano, manures, and all sub- 
stances expressly used for manure. 

500. Gunny bags and gunny cloths, old 
or refuse, fit only for remanufacture. 

501. Guts, salted. 

602. Gutta-percha, crude. 

508. Hair of horse, cattle, and other 
animals, cleaned or uncleaned, drawn or 
undrawn, and curled hair suitable for 
beds or mattresses, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act; and human hair, 
raw, xmcleaned, and not drawn. 

504. Hides, raw or uncured, whether 
dry, salted, or pickled. Angora goat 
skins, raw, without the wool, unmanu- 
factured, asses' skins, raw or unmanu- 
factured, and skins, except sheep skins 
with the wool on. 

505. Hide cuttings, raw, with or with- 
out hair, and all other glue stock. 

506. Hide rope. 

507. Hones and whetstones. 

508. Hoofs, unmanufactured. 

509. Hop roots for cultivation. 

510. Horns, and parts of, unmanufact- 
ured, including horn strips and tips. 

511. Ice. 

512. India rubber, crude, and milk of, 
and old scrap or refuse India rubber, 
which has been worn out by use and is fit 
only for remanufacture. 

518. Indigo, and extracts or pastes of, 
and carmines. 

514. Iodine, crude, and resublimed. 

515. Ipecac. 

516. Iridium. 

517. Iron ore, including maoganiferous 
iron ore, also the dross or residuum from 
burnt pyrites, and sulphur ore, as pyrites 
or sulphuret of iron in its natural state. 



518. Ivory and vegetable ivory^sawed 
or cut, but not otherwise manufactured. 

519. Jalap. 

' 520. Jet, unmanufactured. 

521. Joss stick, or Joss light. 

522. Junk, old. 
528. Kelp. 
524. Kieserite. 

526. Kyanite, or cyanite, and kainite. 

526. Lac-dye, crude, seed, button, stick, 
and shell. 

527. Lac spirits. 

528. Lactarine. 

529. Lard. 

580. Lava, unmanufactured. 

581. Leeches. 

582. Lemon juice, lime juice, and sour- 
orange juice. 

583. Licorice root, unground. 

584. Lifeboats and life-saving appara- 
tus specially imported by societies incor- 
porated or established to encourage the 
saving of human life. 

585. Lime, citrate of. 

586. Lime, chloride of, or bleaching 
powder. 

587. Lithographic stones not engraved. 

588. Litmus, prepared or not prepared. 

589. Loadstones. 

540. Madder and munjeet, or Indian 
madder, ground or prepared, and all ex- 
tracts of. 

541. Magnesia, sulphate of, or Epsom 
salts. 

542., Magnesite, or native mineral car- 
bonate of magnesia. 
548. Magnesium. 

544. Magnets. 

545. Manganese, oxide and ore of. 

546. Manna. 

547. Manuscripts. 

548. Marrow, crude. 

549. Marsh mallows. 

550. Medals of gold, silver or copper, 
such as trophies or prizes. 

551. Mica, and metallic mineral sub* 
stances in a crude state and metals un- 
wrought, not specially provided for in 
this act. 

552. Meerschaum, crude or unmanu- 
factured. 

558. Milk, fresh. 

554. Mineral waters, all not artificial. 

555. Minerals, crude, or not advanced 
in value or condition by refining or 
grinding, or by other process of manu- 
facture, not specially provided for in 
this act. 

556. Models of inventions and of other 
improvements in the arts, including x>at- 
tems for machinery, but no article shall 
be deemed a model or pattern which can 
be fitted for use otherwise. 

567. Moss, seaweeds, and vegetable 
substances, crude or unmanufactured, 
not otherwise specially provided for in 
this act. 

558. Musk, crude, in natural pods. 

559. Myrobolan. 

560. Needles, hand-sewing, and dam- 
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the term '* periodicals'' as herein used 
shall be understood to embrace only nn- 
bonnd •or pai)er-coyered publications, 
containing current literature of the day 
and issued regularly at stated periods, as 
weekly, monthly or quarterly. 

662. Nickel, nickel oxide, alloy of any 
kind in which nickel is the component 
material of chief value. 

568. Nux vomica. 

564. Oakum. 

665. Ocher and ochery earths, sienna 
and sienna earths, umber and umber 
earths, not specially provided for in this 
act, dry. 

566. Oil cake. 

567. Oils : Almond, amber, crude and 
rectified ambergris, anise or anise-seed, 
aniline, aspic or spike lavender, berga- 
mot, cajeput, caraway, cassia, cinnamon, 
cedrat, chamomile, citronella or lemon 
grass, civet, cotton-seed, croton, fennel. 
Jasmine or Jasimine, Juglandium, Juni- 
per, lavender, lemon, limes, mace, neroli 
or orange flower, nut oil or oil of nuts 
not otherwise specially provided for in 
this act, orange oil, oUve oil for manu- 
facturing or mechanical purposes unfit 
for eating and not otherwise provided for 
in this act, ottar of roses, palm and 
cocoanut, petroleum, rosemary or an- 
thoss, sesame or sesamum-seed or bean, 
thyme, origanum red or white, valerian ; 
and also spermaceti, whale, and other 
fish oils of American fisheries, and all 
other articles the produce 'of such fish- 
eries. 

568. Olives, green or prepared. 

569. Opium, crude or unmanufactured, 
and not adulterated, containing nine per 
centum and over of morphia. 

570. Orange and lemon peel, not pre- 
served, candied or otherwise prepared. 

571. Orchil, or orchil liquid. 

573. Orchids, lily of the valley, azaleas, 
palms, and other plants used for forcing 
under glass for cut flowers or decorative 
purposes. 

578. Ores, of gold, silver and nickel, 
and nickel matte. 

574. Osmium. 

575. Paintings, in oil or water colors, 
and statuary, not otherwise provided for 
in this act, but the term ** statuary " as 
herein used shall be understood to include 
only such professional productions in 
marble, stone, alabaster, or metal of a 
statuary or sculptor only. 

576. Palladium. 

577. Paper stock, crude, of every de- 
scription, including all grasses, fibers, 
rags (other than wool), waste, shavings, 
clippings, old paper, rope ends, waste 
ropCnWaste bagging, old or refused gunny 
bags or gunny cloth, and poplar or other 
woods, fit only to be converted into 
paper. 

578. Parafifine. 

679. Parchment and vellum. 

680. Pearl, mother of, sawed or cut, 
but not polished, or otherwise manu- 

actured. 



581. Pease, green, in bulk or in barrels, 
sacks, or similar packages. 

582. Peltries and other usual goocls and 
effects of Indian^ passing or repassing the 
boundary line of the United States, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe : Provided, That 
this exemption shall not apply to goods 
in bales or other packages unusual among 
Indians. 

588. Personal and household effects not 
merchandise of citizens of the United 
States dying in foreign countries. 

584. Pewter and britannia metal, old, 
and fit only to be remanufactured. 

585. Philosophical and scientific appa- 
ratus, instruments and preparations; 
statuary, casts of marble, bronze, alabas- 
ter, or plaster of paris ; paintings, draw- 
ings and etchings specially imported in 
good faith for the use of any society or 
institution incorporated or established for 
religious, philosophical, educational, sci- 
entific, or literary purposes, or ^or en- 
couragement of the fine arts, and not in- 
tended for sale. 

586. Phosphates, crude or native. 
687. Plants, trees, shrubs, and vines of 

all kinds commonly known as nursery 
stock, not specially provided for in this 
act. 

588. Plaster of paris and sulphate of 
lime, unground. 

589. Platina, in ingots, bars, sheets and 
vrire. 

590. Platinum, unmanufactured, and 
vases, retorts, and other apparatus, ves- 
sels, and parts thereof composed of plati- 
num, for chemical uses. 

591. Plows, tooth and disc harrows, 
harvesters, reapers, drills, mowers, horse- 
rakes, cultivators, thrashing machines 
and cotton gins. 

592. Plumbago. 
598. Plush, black, known commercially 

as hatters' plush, composed of silk, or of 
silk and cotton, and used exclusively for 
making men's hats. 

594. Polishing-stones. 

595. Potash, crude carbonate of or 
** black salts ; " caustic potash, or hy- 
drate of, including refined in sticks 
or rolls; nitrate of potash, or salt- 
X>eter, crude ; sulphate of potash, crude 
or refined ; chlorate of potash ; muriate 
of potash. 

596. Professional books, implements, in- 
struments, and tools of trade, occupation, 
or employment, in the actual possession 
at the time of persons arriving in the 
United States ; but this exemption shall 
not be construed to include machinery or 
other articles imported for use in any 
manufacturing establishment, or for any 
other person or persons, or for sale. 

597. Pulu. 

598. Pumice. 

599. Quicksilver. 

600. QuiUs, prepared or unprepared, 
but not made up into complete articles. 

601. Quinia, sulphate of. and all alka- 
loids or salts of cinchona bark. 



602. Bags, not otherwise specially pro- 
vided for in this act. 

608. Begalia and gems, statues, statu- 
ary, and specimens of sculpture where 
specially imported in good faith for the 
use of any society incorporated or estab- 
lished solely for educational, philosoph- 
ical, literary, or religious purposes, or for 
the encouragement of fine arts, or for the 
use or by order of any college, academ^r, 
school, seminary of learning, or public 
library in the United States; but the 
term ''regalia" as herein used shall be 
held to embrace only such insignia of 
rank or office or emblems, as may be 
worn upon the person or borne in the 
hand during public exercises of the so- 
ciety or institution, and shall not include 
articles of furniture or fixtures, or of 
regular wearing apparel, nor personal 
property of individuals. 

604. Rennets, raw or prepared. 

605. Saffron and safflower, and extract 
of, and saffron cake. 

606. Sago, crude, and sago flour. 

607. Salacme. 

608. Salt in bulk, and salt in bags, 
sacks, barrels, or other packages, but the 
coverings shall pay the same rate of duty 
as if imported separately. Provided^ 
That if salt is imported from any country 
which imposes a duty upon salt exported 
from the United States, then there shall 
be levied, paid, and collected upon such 
salt the rate of duty now provided by 
law. 

609. Sauerkraut. 

610. Sausage skins. 

611. Seeds: Anise, canary, caraway,, 
cardamom, coriander, cotton, cummin, 
fennel, fenugreek, hemp, hoarhound, 
mustard , rape. Saint John's bread or bene, 
sugar beet, mangel-wurzel, sorghum or 
sugar cane for seed, and all flower and 
grass seeds ; bulbs and bulbous roots, not 

I edible; all the foregoing not specially 
provided for in this act. 

612. Selep, or saloup. 

618. SheUs of all kinds, not cut, groxmd,. 
or otherwise manufactured. 

614. Shotgun barrels, forged, rough 
bored. 

615. Shrimps, and other shellfish. 

616. Silk, raw, or as reeled from the 
cocoon. 

617. Silk partially manufactured from 
cocoons or from waste silk, and not 
farther advanced or manufactured than 
carded or combed silk. 

618. Silk cocoons and silk waste. 

619. Silk worm's eggs. 

620. Skeletons and other preparations 
of anatomy. 

621. Snails. 

622. Soap, all not otherwise specially 
provided for in this act. 

628. Soda, nitrate of, or cubic nitrate,. 

chlorate of, and sulphate of, or salt cake, 

or niter cake. 
I 624. Sodium. 
' 625. Sparterre, suitable for making or 

ornamenting hats. 
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626. Specimens of natural history, 
botany, and mineralogy, when imported 
for cabinets or as objects of science, and 
not for sale. 

SPICES. 

637. Cassia, cassia vera, and cassia 
bnds, nngronnd. 

628. Cinnamon, and chips of, nn- 
groxmd. 

629. Cloves and clove stems, nngronnd. 

630. Ginger-root, nngronnd and not 
preserved or candied. 

631. Mace. 

632. Nutmegs. 

638. Pepper, black or white, nngronnd. 

634. Pimento, ungroxmd. 

635. Seeds of all kinds not specially 
provided for in this act. 

636. Spunk. 

637. Spurs and stilts used in the manu- 
facture of earthen, porcelain, and stone 
ware. 

638. Straw. 

639. Stone and sand : Burr-stone in 
blocks, rough or manufactured, or bound 
up into mill-stones; cliff-stone, unmanu* 
factured ; free stone, granite, sandstone, 
limestone, and other building or monu- 
mental stone, except marble, unmanu- 
factured or undressed, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act ; prumice stone, rot- 
ten-stone, and sand, crude or manufact- 
ured. 

640. Storax, or styrax. 

641. Strontia, oxide of, and protoxide 
of strontian, and strontianite, or mineral 
carbonate of strontia. 

643. Sugars all not above number six- 
teen Dutch standard in color, all tank 
bottoms, all sugar drainings and sugar 
sweepings, sirups of cane juice, melada, 
concentrated melada, and concrete and 
concentrated molasses, and molasses. 

648. Sulphur, refined, lac or precipi- 
tated, and sulphur or brimstone, crude, 
in bulk, sulphur ore, as pyrites, or snl- 
phuret of iron in its natural state, con- 
taining in excess of twenty^ve per 
centum of sulphur, and sulphur not other 
wise provided for. 

644. Sulphuric acid. 

645. Sweepings of silver and gold. 

646. Tallow and wool grease, including 
that known commercially as degras or 
brown wool grease. 

647. Tapioca, cassava or cassady. 

648. Tar and pitch of wood, and pitch 
of coal tar. 

649. Tea and tea plants. 

650. Teazles, 

651. Teeth, natural, or unmanufact- 
ured. 

652. Terra alba. 

653. Terra japonica. 

654. Tin ore, cassiterite or black oxide 
of tin, and tin in bars, blocks, pigs, or 
grain or granulated. 

655. Tinsel wire, lame, or lahn. 

656. Tobacco stems. 

657. Tonquin, tonqua, or tonka beans. 

658. Tripoli. 

659. Turmeric. 



660. Turpentine, Venice. 

661. Turpentine, spirits of. 

662. Turtles. 

663. Types, old, and fit only to be re- 
manufactured. 

664. Uranium, oxide and salts of. 

665. Vaccine virus. 

666. Valonia. 

667. Verdigris, or subacetate of copper. 

668. Wafers, unmedicated. 

669. Wax, vegetable or mineral. 

670. Wearing apparel and other per- 
sonal efifects (not merchandise) in actual 
use of residents of the United States, re- 
turning thereto from foreign countries, 
not exceeding five hundred dollars in 
value and not intended for use of other 
persons nor for sale, shall be admitted 
into the ports of the United States free of 
duty; Provided, however. That all the 
wearing apparel and other personal effects 
of such persons so returning as may have 
been by them taken out of the United 
States to foreign countries, and which 
have not been advanced in value nor im- 
proved in condition by any process of 
labor, or manufacture in such countries, 
shall be admitted free of duty without 
regard to their value upon their identity 
being established under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. 

671. Whalebone, immanufactured, 

WOOD. 

672. Logs, and round unmanufactured 
timber not specially enumerated or pro- 
vided for in this act. 

678. Firewood, handle bolts, heading 
bolts, stave bolts, and shingle bolts, hop 
poles, fence posts, railroad ties, ship tim- 
ber, and ship planking, not specially pro- 
vided for in this act. 

674. Timber, hewn and sawed, and 
timber used for spars and in building 
wharves. 

675. Timber, squared or sided. 

676. Sawed boards, plank, deals, and 
other lumber. 

677. Pine clapboards. 

678. Spruce clapboards. 

679. Hubs for wheels, posts, last blocks, 
wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun blocks, 
heading, and all like blocks or sticks, 
rough hewn or sawed only. 

680. Laths. 

681. Pickets and palings. 

682. Shingles. '. 

688. Staves of wood of all kinds, wood 
unmanufactured : Provided, That if any 
export duty is laid upon the above-men- 
tioned articles, or either of them, ail said 
articles imported from said country 
shall be subject to duty as now provided 
by law. 

684. Chair cane, or reeds, wronght^or 
manufactured from rattans or reeds. 

685. Woods, namely, cedar, liguum- 
vitee, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, 
mahogany, rosewood, satin-wood, and all 
forms of cabinet woods, in the log, rough 
or hewn ; bamhoo and rattan immanu- 



factured ; briar root or briar wood, and 
similar wood unmanufactured, or not^ 
further manufactured than cut into 
blocks suitable for the articles into which 
they are intended to be converted ; bam- 
boo, reeds, and sticks of partridge, hair 
wood, pimento^ orange, myrtle, and 
other woods, not otherwise specially pro- 
vided for in this act, in the rough, or not 
further manufactured than cut into 
lengths suitable for sticks for umbrellas, 
parasols, sunshades, whips, or walking 
canes; and India malacca joints, not 
further manufactured than cut into suit- 
able lengths for the manufactures into 
which they are intended to be converted. 

686. All wool of the sheep, hair of the 
camel, goat, alx>aca, and other like ani- 
mals, and all wool and hair on the skin, 
noils, yam, waste, card waste, bur waste^ 
rags and flocks, including all waste, or 
rags composed wholly or in part of wool. 

687. Works of art, the production of 
American artists residing temporarily 
abroad, or other works of art, including 
pictorial paintings on glass, imported ex- 
pressly for presentation to a national in- 
stitution, or to any State or municipal 
corporation, or incorporated religious so- 
ciety, college, or other public institution, 
including stained or painted window 
glass or stained or painted glass win- 
dows ; but such exemption shall be sub- 
ject to such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe. 

688. Works of art, drawings, engrav- 
ings, photographic i>ictures, and philo- 
sophical and scientific apparatus brought 
by professional artists, lecturers, or sci- 
entists arriving from abroad for use by 
them temporarily for exhibition and in 
illustration, promotion, and encourage- 
ment of art, science, or industry in the 
United States, and not for sikle, and pho- 
tographic pictures, paintings, and statu- 
ary imported for exhibition by any asso- 
ciation established in good faith and duly 
authorized under the laws of the United 
States, or of any State, expressly and solely 
for the promotion and encouragement of 
science, art, or industry, and not intended 
for sale, shall be admitted free of duty, 
under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe : but bonds 
shall be given for the payment to the 
United. States of such duties as may be 
imposed by law upon any and all such 
articles as shall not be exported within 
six months after such importation : Pro- 
vided, That the Secretary of the Treasury 
may, in his discretion, extend snch pe- 
riod for a further term of six months in 
cases where applications therefor shall 
be made. 

689. Works of art, collections in illus- 
tration of the progress of the aris, science, 
or manufactures, photographs, works in 
terracotta, parian, jwttery, or porcelain » 
and artistic copies of antiquities in metal 
or other material, hereafter imported in 
good faith for x)ermanent exhibition at a 
fixed place by any society or institution 
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established for the enconra^ement of the 
arts or of science, and all like articles im- 
ported in good faith by any society or asso- 
ciation for the pnrpose of erecting a pnblic 
monument, and not intended for sale, nor 
for any other pnrpose than herein ex- 
pressed ; but bonds shall be given under 
such rules and regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury may prescribe, for the pay- 
ment of lawf al duties which may accrue 
should any of the articles aforesaid be sold, 
transferred, or used contrary to this pro- 
vision, and such articles shall be subject, 
at any time, to examination and inspec- 
tion by the proper officers of the customs: 
Provided, That the privileges of this and 
the preceding section shall not be allowed 
to associations or corporations engaged 
in or connected with business of a private 
or commercial character. 

690. Yams. 

691, Zaffer. 

Sec. 8. There shall be levied, collected, 
and paid on the importation of all raw or 
unmanufactured articles, not enumerated 
or provided for in this act, a duty of ten 
per centum ad valorem ; and on all arti- 
cles manufactured, in whole or in part, 
not provided for in this act, a duty of 
twenty per centum ad valorem. 

Sec. 4. That each and every imported 
article, not enumerated in this act, which 
is similar, either in material, qvality, 
texture, or the use to which it may be 
applied, to any article enumerated in this 
act as chargeable with duty shall pay the 
«ame rate of duty which is levied on the 
enumerated article which it most resem- 
bles in any of the particulars before men- 
tioned : and if any nonenumerated article 
equally resembles two or more enumer- 
ated articles on which different rates of 
duty are chargeable, there shall be levied 
on such nonenumerated article the same 
rate of duty as is chargeable on the arti- 
cle which it resembles paying the highest 
rate of duty ; and on articles not enumer- 
ated, manufactured of two or more ma- 
terials, the duty shall be assessed at the 
highest rate at which the same would be 
•chargeable if composed wholly of the 
•component material thereof of chief 
value ; and the words ''component mate- 
rial of chief value," wherever used in this 
act, shall be held to mean that component 
material which shall exceed in value any 
other single component material of the 
article ; and the value of each component 
material shall be determined by the as- 
certained value of such material in its 
condition as found in the article. If two 
or more rates of duty shall be applicable 
to any imported article it shall pay duty 
at the highest of such rates. 

Sec. 5. That on and after the first day 
of March, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
one, all articles of foreign manufacture, 
such as are usually or ordinarily marked, 
stamped, branded, or labeled, and all 
packages containlDg such or other im- 
ported articles, shall, respectively, be 
plainly marked, stamped, branded, or 



labeled in legible English words, so as to 
indicate the country of their origin ; and 
unless so marked, stamped, branded, or 
labeled they shall not be admitted to 
entry. 

Sec. 6. That on or after March first, 
eighteen hundred and ninety-two, no 
article of imported merchandise which 
shall copy or simulate the name or trade- 
mark of any domestic manufacture or 
manufacturer, shall be admitted to entry 
at any custom house of the United States. 
And in order to aid the officers of the 
customs in enforcing this prohibition any 
domestic manufacturer who has adopted 
trade-marks may require his name and 
residence and a description of his trade- 
marks to be recorded in books which shall 
be kept for that pnrpose in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall prescribe, and may furnish to the 
Department facsimiles of such trade 
marks ; and thereupon the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall cause one or more 
copies of the same to be transmitted to 
each collector or other proper officer of 
the customs. 

Sec. 7. That aU lumber, timber, hemp, 
manila, wire rope, and iron and steel 
rods, bars, spikes, nails, plates, tees, an- 
gles, beams and bolts, and copper and 
composition metal which may be neces- 
sary for the construction and equipment 
of vessels built in the United States for 
foreign account and ownership or for the 
purpose of being employed in the foreign 
trade, including the trade between the 
Atlantic and Pacific ports of the United 
States, after the passage of this act, may 
be imported in bond, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury- 
may prescribe ; and upon proof that such 
materials have been used for such pur- 
pose no duties shall be paid thereon. But 
vessels receiving the benefit of this sec- 
tion shall not be allowed to engage in the 
coastwise trade of the United States more 
than two months in any one year, except 
upon the payment to the United States of 
the duties on which a rebate is herein al- 
lowed : Provided, That vessels built in 
the United States for foreign account and 
ownership shall not be allowed to engage 
in the coastwise trade of the United 
States. 

Sec. 8. That all articles of foreign pro- 
duction needed for the repair of Ameri- 
can vessels engaged in foreign trade, in- 
cluding the trade between the Atlantic 
and Pacific port* of the United States, 
may be withdrawn from bonded ware- 
houses free of duty, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe. 

Sec. 9. That all medicines, prepara- 
tions, compositions, perfumery, cosmet- 
ics, cordials, and other liquors, manufact- 
ured wholly or in part of domestic spirits, 
intended for exportation, as provided by 
law, in order to be manufactured and 
sold or removed, without being charged 



with duty and without having a stamp 
affixed thereto, shall, under such r^^- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe, be made and manufact- 
ured in warehouses similarly constructed 
to those known and designated in Treas- 
ury regulations as bonded warehouses, 
class two : Provided, That sach manu- 
facturer shall first give satisfactory bonds 
to the collector of internal revenue for 
the faithful observance of all the provis- 
ions of law and the regulations as afore- 
said, in amount not less than half of that 
required by the regulations of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury from persons allowed 
bonded warehouses. Such goods, when 
manufactured in such .warehouses, maybe 
removed for exportation under the direc- 
tion of the proper officer having charge 
thereof, who shall be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, without being 
charged with duty, and without having a 
stamp affixed thereto. Any manufacturer 
of the articles aforesaid, or any of them, 
having such bonded warehouse as afore- 
said, shall be at liberty, under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe, to convey therein any mate- 
rials to be used in such manufacture which 
are allowed by the provisions of law to 
be exported free from tax or duty, as well 
as the necessary materials, implements, 
packages, vessels, brands, and labels for 
the preparation, putting up, and export 
of the said manufactured articles; and 
every article so used shall be exempt from 
the payment of stamp and excise duty by 
such manufacturer. Articles and mate- 
rials so to be usedmay be transferred from 
any bonded warehouse in which the same 
may be, under such regulation as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 
into any bonded warehouse in which sach 
manufacture may be conducted, and may 
be used in such manufacture, and when so 
used shall be exempt from stamp and ex- 
cise duty ; and the receipt of the officer in 
charge as aforesaid shall be received as a 
voucher for the manufacture of sach 
article. Any materials imported into the 
United States may, under such roles as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may pte- 
scribe, and under the direction of the 
proper officer, be removed in original pack- 
ages from on shipboard or from the bonded 
warehouse in which the same may be, 
into the bonded warehouse in which sach 
manufacture may be carried on, for the 
purpose of being used in such manafact- 
ure, without payment of duties thereon, 
and may there be used in such manufact- 
ure. No article so removed, nor any 
article manufactured in said bonded ware- 
house, shall be taken therefrom except 
for exportation, under the direction of 
the proper officer having charge thereof 
as aforesaid, whose certificate, describing 
the articles by their mark or otherwise, 
the quantity, the date of importation, 
and name of vessel, with such additional 
particulars as may from time to time he 
I required, shall be received by the cdlec- 
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tor of cufitomB in cancellation of the bond 
or return of tiie amount of foreign im 
port duties. All labor performed and 
services rendered under these regulations 
shall be under the supervision of an officer 
of the customs, and at the expense of the 
manufacturer. 

Sec. 10. All persons are prohibited 
from importing into the United States 
from any foreign country any obscene 
book, pamphlet, paper, writing, adver- 
tisement, circular, print, picture, draw- 
ing, or other representation, figure, or 
image on or of paper or other material, 
or any cast, instrument, or other article 
of an immoral nature, or any drug or 
medicine, or any article whatever, for the 
prevention of conception, or for caus- 
ing unlawful abortion. No such articles, 
whether imported separately or contained 
in packages with other goods entitled to 
entry, shall be admitted to entry ; and 
all such articles shall be proceeded 
against, seized, and forfeited by due 
course of law. All such prohibited arti- 
cles and the package in which they are 
contained in the course of importation 
shall be detained by the officer of cus- 
toms, and proceedings taken against the 
same as prescribed in the following sec- 
tion, unless it appears to the satisfaction 
oi the collector of customs that the ob- 
scene articles contained in the package 
were enclosed therein without the knowl- 
edge or consent of the imi>orter, owner, 
agent, or consignee : Provided, That the 
drug^ hereinbefore mentioned, when im- 
ported in bulk and not put up for any of 
the purposes hereinbefore specified, are 
excepted from the operation of this sec- 
tion. 

Sec. 11. That whoever, being an officer, 
agent, or employee of the Government of 
the United States, shall knowingly aid or 
abet any person engaged in any violation 
of any of the provisions of law prohibit- 
ing importing, advertising, dealing in, 
exhibiting, or sending or receiving by 
mail obscene or Indecent publications or 
representations, or means for preventing 
conception or procuring abortion, or other 
articles of indecent or immoral use or 
tendency, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and shall for every offense 
be punishable by a fine of not more than 
five thousand doUais, or by imprisonment 
at hard labor for not more than ten years, 
or both. 

Sec. 13. That any judge of any district 
or circuit court of the United States, 
within the proper district, before whom 
complaint in writing of any violation of 
the two preceding sections is made, to 
the satisfaction of such judge, and founded 
on knowledge or belief, and if upon be- 
lief, setting forth the grounds of such 
belief, and supported by oath or affirma- 
tion of the complainant, may issue, con- 
formably to the Constitution, a warrant 
directed to the marshal or any deputy 
marshal in the proper district, directing 
him to search for, seize, and take posses- 



sion of any such article or thing men- 
tioned in the two preceding sections, and 
to make due and immediate return thereof 
to the end that the same may be con- 
demned and destroyed by proceedings, 
which shall be conducted in the same 
manner as other proceedings in the case 
of municipal seizure, and with the same 
right of appeal or writ of error. 

Sec. 18. That machinery for repair may 
be imported into the United States with- 
out payment of duty, under bond, to 
be given in doi^ble the appraised value 
thereof, to be withdrawn and exported 
after said machinery shall have been re- 
paired ; and the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized and directed to prescribe 
such rules and regulations as may be nec- 
essary to protect the revenue against 
fraud flnd secure the identity and charac- 
ter of all such importations when again 
withdrawn and exported, restricting and 
limiting the ejQ)ort and wihdrawal to the 
same port of entry where imported, and 
also limiting all bonds to a period of time 
of not n\pre than six months from the 
date of the importation. 

Sec. 14. That a discriminating duty of 
ten per centum ad valorem, in addition to 
the duties imposed by law, shall be levied, 
collected, and paid on all goods, wares, 
or merchandise which shall be imported 
in vessels not of the United States ; but 
this discriminating duty shall not apply 
to goods, wares, and merchandise which 
shall be imported in vessels not of the 
United States, entitled, by treaty or any 
act of Congress, to be entered in the ports 
of the United States on payment of the 
same duties as shall then be paid on goods, 
wares, and merchandise imported in ves- 
sels of the United States. 

Sec. 15. That no goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise, unless in cases provided for by 
treaty, shall be imported into the United 
States from any foreign port or place, ex- 
cept in vessels of the United States, or in 
such foreign vessels as truly and wholly 
belong to the citizens or subjects of that 
country of which the goods are the 
growth, production, or manufacture, or 
form which such goods, wares, or mer- 
chandise can only be, or most usually 
are, first shipped for transportation. All 
goods, wares, or merchandise imported 
contrary to this section, and the vessel 
wherein the same shall be imported, to- 
gether with her cargo, tackle, apparel, 
and furniture, shall be forfeited to the 
United States ; and such goods, wares, or 
merchandise, ship, or vessel, and cargo 
shall be liable to be seized, prosecuted, and 
condemned in like manner, and under the 
same regulations, restrictions, and pro- 
visions as have been heretofore established 
for the recovery, collection, distribution, 
and remission of forfeitures to the United 
States by the several revenue laws. 

Sec. 16. That the preceding section 
shall not apply to vessels or goods, wares, 
or merchandise imported in vessels of a 
foreign nation which does not maintain a 



similar regulation against vessels of the 
United States. 

Sec. 17. That the importation of neat 
cattle and the hides of neat cattle from 
any foreign country into the United 
States is prohibited : Provided, That the 
operation of this section shall be sus- 
pended as to any foreign country or 
countries, or any parts of such country or 
coxmtries, whenever the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall officially determine, and 
give public notice thereof that such im- 
portation will not tend to the introduc- 
tion or spread of contagious or infectious 
diseases among the cattle of the United 
States ; and the Secretary of the Treasury 
is hereby authorized and empowered, 
and it shall be his duty, to make all 
necessary orders and regulations to carry 
this section into effect, or to suspend the 
same as herein provided, and to send 
copies thereof to the proper officers in the 
United States, and to such officers or 
agents of the United States in foreign 
countries as he shall judge necessary. 

Sec. 18. That any person convicted of 
a willful violation of any of the provisions 
of the preceding section shall be fined not 
exceeding five hundred dollars, or im- 
prisoned not exceeding one year, or both^ 
in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 19. That upon the reimportation 
of articles once exportedof the growth, 
product, or manufacture of the United 
States, upon which no internal tax has 
been assessed or paid, or upon which such 
tax has been paid and refunded by allow- 
ance or drawback, there shall be levied^ 
collected, and paid a duty equal to the 
<tax imposed by the interne-revenue laws 
upon such articles, except articles manu- 
factured in bonded warehouses and ex- 
ported pursuant to law, which shall be 
subject to the same rate of duty as if 
originally imported. 

Sec. 20. That whenever any vessel, 
laden with merchandise in whole or in 
part subject to duty has been sunk in any 
liver, harbor, bay, or waters subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States, and 
within its limits, for the period of two 
years, and is abandoned by thd owner 
thereof, any person who may raise such 
vessel shall be permitted to bring any 
merchandise recovered therefrom into 
the port nearest to the place where such 
vessel was so raised, free from the pay« 
ment of any duty thereupon, and without 
being obliged to enter the same at the 
custom-house, but under such regulations 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may 
prescribe. 

Sec. 21. That the works of manufact- 
urers engaged in smelting or refining 
metals, or both smelting and refining, in 
the United States niay be designated as 
bonded warehouses under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury 
may prescribe : Provided, That such 
manufacturers shall first give satisfactory 
bonds to the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Ores or metals in any crude form reqnir- 
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ing smelting or refining to make them 
readily available in the arts, imported 
into the United States to be smelted or re 
fined and intended to be exported in a re- 
fined but nnmannfactared state, shall, 
under such rules as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may prescribe, and under the 
direction of the proper officer, be removed 
in original packages or in bulk from the 
vessel or other vehicle on which they 
have been imported, or from the bonded 
warehouse in which the same maybe, 
into the bonded warehouse in which such 
smelting or refining, or both, may be 
carried on, for the purpose of being 
smelted or refined, or both, without pay- 
ment of duties thereon, and may there be 
smelted or refined, together with other 
metals of home or foreign production : 
Provided, That each day a quantity of 
refined metal equal to the amount 
of imported metal smelted or refined 
that day shall be set aside, and such 
metal so set aside shall not be taken from 
said works except for transportation to 
another bonded warehouse or for expor- 
tation, under the direction of the proper 
officer having charge thereof as aforesaid, 
whose certificate, describi|?g the articles 
by their marks or otherwise, the quantity, 
the date of importation, and the name of 
vessel or other vehicle by which it was 
imported, with such additional par- 
ticulars as may from time to time be re- 
quired, shall be received by the collector 
of customs as sufficient evidence of the 
exportation of the metal, or it may be re- 
moved under such regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 
upon entry and payment of duties for 
domestic consumption. All labor per- 
formed and services rendered under these 
regulations shall bounder the supervision 
of an officer of the customs, to be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and at the expense of the manufacturer. 
Sec. 22. That where imported ma- 
terials on which duties have been paid 
are used in the manufacture of articles 
manufactured or produced in the United 
States, there shall be allowed on the ex- 
portation of such articles a drawback 
equal in amount to the duties paid on the 
materials used, less one per centum of 
such duties : Provided^ That when the 
articles exported are made in part from 
domestic materials the imported mate- 
rials, or the parts of the articles made 
from such materials, shall so appear in 
the completed ai tides that the quantity 
or measure thereof may be ascertained : 
And provided further, That the draw-^ 
back on any article allowed under exist- 
ing law shall be continued at the rate 
herein provided. That the imported ma- 
terials nsed in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of articles entitled to drawback 
of customs duties when exported shall, 
in all cases where drawback of duties 
I>aid on such materials is claimed, be 
identified, the quantity of such materials 



used and the amoxmt of duties paid 
thereon shall be ascertained, the facts of 
the manufacture or production of snch 
articles in the United States and their 
exportation therefrom shall be deter- 
mined, and the drawback due thereon 
shall be paid to the manufacturer, pro- 
ducer, or exporter, to the agent of either 
or to the person to whom such manufact- 
urer, producer, exporter, or agent shall 
in writing order such drawback paid, 
under such regulations as the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall prescribe : Provided 
further, That articles imported for use 
as coverings for commodities to be ex- 
ported, shall be admitted free of duty 
under such rules and regulations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Sec. 28. That all merchandise imported 
into the United States shall, for the pur- 
pose of this act, be deemed and held to be 
the property of the person to whom the 
merchandise may be assigned ; but the 
holder of any bill of lading consigned to 
order and indorsed by the coneiglior shall 
be deemed the consignee thereof ; and in 
case of the abandonment of any mer- 
chandise to the underwriters the latter 
may be recognized as the consignee. 

Sec. 24. That all invoices of imported 
merchandise shall be made out in the 
currency of the place or country from 
whence the importations shall be made, 
or if purchased in the currency actually 
paid therefor to the vendor or vendors of 
the merchandise, shall contain a correct 
description of such merchandise, and 
shall be made in triplicate or in quad- 
ruplicate in case of merchandise intended 
for immediate transportation without 
appraisement, and signed by the person 
owning or shipping the same, if the mer- 
chandise has been actually purchased, or 
by the manufacturer or owner thereof, if 
the same has been procured otherwise 
than by purchase, or by the duly author- 
ized agent of such purchaser, manufact- 
urer, or owner. 

Sec. 25. That all such invoices shall, at 
or before. the shipment of the merchan. 
dise, be produced to the consul, vice- 
consul, or commercial agent of the United 
States of the consular district, or the ad 
joining district in cases where the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury shall so direct, in 
which the merchandise was manufact- 
ured or purchased, as the case may be, 
for export to the United States, and shall 
have indorsed thereon, when so produced, 
a declaration signed by the purchaser, 
manufacturer, owner or agent, setting 
forth that the invoice is in all respects 
correct and true, and was made at the 
place from which the merchandise is to 
be exported to the United States ; that it 
contains, if the merchandise was obtained 
by purchase, a true and full statement of 
the time when, the place where, the per- 
son from whom the same was purchased, 
and the actual cost thereof, and of all 
charges thereon as provided by this act ; 



and that no discounts, bounties, or draw- 
backs are contained in the invoice bat 
such as have been actually allowed 
thereon ; and when obtained in any other 
manner than by purchase, the actual mar- 
ket value or wholesale price thereof at 
the time of exportation to the United 
States in the principal markets of the 
country from whence exported ; that such 
actual market value is the price at which 
the merchandise described in the invoice 
is freely offered for sale to all purchasers 
in said markets, and that it is the price 
which the manufacturer or owner making 
the declaration would have received, and 
was willing to receive, for such merchan- 
dise sold in the ordinary course of trade, in 
the usual wholesale quantities, and that 
it includes all charges thereon as provided 
by this aot, and the actual quantity 
thereof ; and that no different invoice of 
the merchandise mentioned in the invoice 
so produced has been or will be furnished 
' to any one. If the merchandise was actu- 
ally purchased, the declaration shall also 
contain a statement that the currency in 
which such invoice is made out is that 
which was actually paid for the merchan- 
dise by the purchaser. Consuls shall re- 
fuse certification of any invoice not made 
in accordance with the provisions herein 
set forth. 

Sec. 26 That, except in case of per- 
sonal effects accompanying the passenger, 
no importation of any merchandise ex- 
ceeding one hundred dollars in dutiable 
value shall be aidmitted to entry without 
the production of a duly certified invoice 
thereof, as required by law, or of an affi- 
davit made by the owner, importer, or 
consignee before the collector or his 
deputy, showing why it is impracticable 
to produce such invoice; and no entry 
shall be made in the absence of a certified 
invoice, upon affidavit as aforesaid, unless 
such affidavit be accompanied by a state- 
ment in the form of an invoice, or other- 
wise, showing the actual cost of such 
merchandise, if purchased, or if obtained 
otherwise than by purchase, the actual 
market value or wholesale price thereof 
at the time of exportation to the United 
States, in the principal markets of the 
country from which the same has been 
imported, the name of the consular dis- 
trict and the name of the port or place 
from which the merchandise was inx)- 
cured ; which statement shall be verified 
by the oath of the owner, importer, con- 
signee, or agent desiring to make entry of 
the merchandise, to be administered by 
the collector or his deputy, and it shall 
be the duty of the collector or his deputy 
to examine the respondent under oath 
touching the sources of his knowledge, 
information, or belief in the premises, 
and to require him to produce any letter, 
paper, or statement of account in his pos- 
session, or under his control, which may 
assist the officers of customs in ascertain- 
ing the actual value of the importation 
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or any part thereof; and in defanlt of 
such production when so requested, such 
owner, in^wrter, consignee, or agent shall 
be thereafter debarred from producing 
*ny such letter, paper, or statement for the 
purpose of avoiding any additional duty, 
penalty, or forfeiture incurred under this 
act, unless he shall show to the satisfac- 
tion of the court or the officers of the 
customs, as the case may be, that it was 
not in his power to produce the same 
when so demanded ; and no merchandise 
shidl be admitted to entry under the pro- 
visions of this section unless the collector 
shall be satisfied that the failure to pro- 
duce a duly certified invoice is due to 
causes beyond the control of the owner, 
consignee, or agent thereof: Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury may 
make regulations by which books, maga- 
zines, and other periodicals published an'd 
imported in successive parts, numbers, or 
volumes, and entitled to be imported free 
of duty, shall require but one declaration 
for the entire series. And when entry of 
merchandise exceeding one hundred dol- 
lars in value is made by a statement in 
the form of an invoice, the collector shall 
require a bond for the production of a 
duly certified invoice in a penal sum 
which shall be double the amount of the 
estimated duties, and in the sum of one 
hundred dollars if the merchandise be 
free of duty, and when in the case of 
merchandise exempt from duty or subject 
to a specific duty it shall be found, on 
liquidation of the entry thereof, that the 
amount of duty assessable thereon is not 
dependent upon the price or value thereof 
the bond given for production of a duly 
certified invoice may be cancelled with- 
out requiring production of such in- 
voice. 



Sec. 27. That whenever merchandise 
imported into the United States is en- 
tered by invoice one of the following 
declarations, according to the nature of 
the case, shall be filed with the collector 
of the port at the time of the entry by the 
owner, importer, consignee, or agent, 
which declaration so filed shall be duly 
signed by the owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent, before the collector or before a 
notary public or other officer duly author- 
ized by law to administer oaths and take 
acknowledgments, who may be designated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury to re- 
ceive such declarations and to certify to 
the identity of the persons making them, 
under regulations to be prescribed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury ; and every 
officer so designated shall file with the 
collector of the port a copy of his official 
eignature and seal : Provided, That if any 
of the invoices or bills of lading of any 
merchandise imported in any one vessel, 
which should otherwise be embraced in 
said entry, have not been received at the 
date of the entry the declaration may 
state the fact, and thereupon such mer- 
chandise, of which the invoices or bills of 
lading are not produced, shall not be in- 



cluded in such entry, but may be entered 
subsequently. 

DECLAKATION OP CONSIGNEE, IMPORTER, 
OR AGENT. 

^» » do solemnly and truly 

declare that I am the consignee (imiwrter 
or agent) of the merchandise described in 
the annexed entry and invoice ; that the 
invoice and bill of lading now presented 

by me to the collector of are 

the true and only invoice and bill of 
lading by me received of all the goods, 
wares, and merchandise imiwrted in the 
» whereof is mas- 
ter, from , for the account of 

any person whomsoever for whom I am 
authorized to enter the same ; that the 
same invoice and bill of lading are in the 
state in which they were actually received ' 
by me, and that I do not know or believe ' 
in the. existence of any other invoice or | 
bill of lading of the said goods, wares, 
and merchandise ; that the entry now de- ' 
livered to the collector contains a just ' 
and true account of the said goods, wares, 
and merchandise, according to the said 
invoice and bill of lading ; that nothing 
has been, on my part, nor to my knowl- 
edge on the part of any other person, con- 
cealed or suppressed whereby the United 
States may be defrauded of any part of 
the duty lawfully due on the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise ; that the said 
invoice and the declaration therein are 
in all respects true, and were made 
by the person by whom the same pur- 1 
ports to have been made ; and that if 
at any time hereafter I discover any error ' 
in the said invoice or in the account' 
now rendered of the said goods, wares, ' 
and merchandise, or receive any other 
invoice of the same, I will immediately 
make the same known to the collector 
of this district. And I do further 
solemnly and truly declare that to' 
the best of my knowledge and belief 
[insert the name and residence of the^ 
o (vner or owners] is (or are) the owner (or ' 
owners) of the goods, wares, and mer-' 
chandise mentioned in the annexed entry ; 
that the invoice now produced by me 
exhibits the actual cost (if purchased) or 
the actual market value or wholesale 
price (if otherwise obtained) at the time 
of exportation to the United States in the 
principal markets of the country from 
whence imported, of the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise, and includes 
and specifies in detail the value of all 
cartons, cases, crates, boxes, sacks, and 
coverings of any kind, including those 
used for the exterior covering of the im- 
ported merchandise and necessary only 
for protection during transportation, as 
hereinafter referred to, and all other 
costs, charges, and expenses incident to 
placing said goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise in condition, packed ready for ship- 
ment to the United States, and no other 
or different discount, bounty, or draw- 
back but such as has been actually al- 
lowed on the same. 



DECLARATION OP OWNER IN CASES WHERE 
MERCHANDISE HAS BEEN ACTUALLY 
PURCHASED. 

^' > do solemnly and 

truly declare that I am the owner of the 
(merchandise described in the annexed 
I entry and invoice ; that the entry now de- 

j livered by me to the collector of 

, contains a just and true account of all 

the goods, wares, and merchandise im- 

I ported by or consigned to me in the 

, whereof 

I is master, from ' . . • that 

,the invoice and entry which I ' now 
^produce contain a just and faithful 
account of the actual cost of the 
I said goods, wares, and merchandise, and 
^ mclude and specify in detail the value 
, of all cartons, qases, crates, boxes, sacks 
and covering of any kind, including 
those used for the exterior covering of 
the imported merchandise and necessary 
only for prgtection during transportation 
as hereinafter referred to ; and all other 
costs, charges, and expenses incident to 
placmg said goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise m condition, packed ready for ship- 
ment to the United States, and no other 
discount, drawback, or bounty, but such 
as has been actually allowed on the same; 
that I do not know nor believe in the ex- 
,i8tence of any invoice or bill of lading 
other than those now produced by me 
J and that they are in the state in which I 
I actually received them. And I father 
I solemnly and truly declare that I have 
^ not m the said entry or invoice concealed 
, or suppressed anything whereby the 
I United States may be defrauded of any 
. part of the duty lawfully due on the said 
goods, wares, and merchandise; ttat to 
. the best of my knowledge and beHef the 
said invoice and the declaration thereon 
J are in all respects true, and were made by 
the person by whom the same purports 
I to have been made; and that if at any 
I time.hereafter I discover any error in the 
said mvoice or in the account now pro- 
duced of the said goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise, or receive any other invoice of 
the same, I will immediately make the 
same known to the collector of this dis- 
trict. 



DECLARATION OP MANUPACTURER OR 
OWNER IN CASES WHERE MERCHANDISE 
HAS NOT BEEN ACTUALLY PURCHASED. 

\ » ^^ solemnly and truly 

J declare that I am the owner (or manufact- 
urer) of the merchandise described in the 
annexed entry and invoice; that the 
entry now delivered by me to the collector 

^^ contains a just and true 

account of aU the goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise imported by or consigned to me 

^^ t*^® , whereof 

is master, from ; that the 

said goods, wares, and merchandise were 
not actually bought by me, or by my 
agent, in the ordinary mode of bargain 
and sale, but that nevertheless the invoice 
which I now produce containsja just and 
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faithful valnation of the fiiame, at their 
actual market value or wholesale price, 
at the time of exportation to the United 
States, in the principal markets of the 
country from whence imported for my 
account (or for account of myself or 
partners) ; that such actual market value 
is the price at which the merchandise de- 
scribed in the invoice is freely offered for 
sale to all pul-chasers in said markets, 
and is the price which I would have re- 
ceived, and was willing to receive, for 
such merchandise sold in the ordinary 
course of trade in the usual wholesale 
quantities ; that the said invoice contains 
also a just and faithful account of all 
the cost of finishing such goods, wares, 
and merchandise to their present condi- 
tion, and includes and specifies, in de- 
tail, the value of all cartons, cases, crates, 
boxes, sacks^ and coverings of any kind, 
including those used for the exterior 
covering of the imported merchandise 
and necessary only for protection 
during transportation, as hereinafter 
referred to, and all other costs and charges 
incident to placing said goods, wares, wid 
merchandise in condition, packed ready 
for shipment to the United States, and no 
other discount, drawback, or bounty but 
such as has been actually allowed on the 
said goods, wares, and merchandise ; that 
the said invoice and the declaration 
thereon are in all respects true, and were 
made by the person by whom the same 
purports to have been made ; that I do 
not know nor believe in the existence of 
any invoice or bill of lading other than 
those now produced by me, and that they 
are in the state in which I actually re- 
ceived them. And I do further solemnly 
and truly declare that I have not in the 
said entry or invoice concealed or sup- 
pressed anything whereby the United 
States may be defrauded of any part of 
the duty lawfully due on the said goods, 
wares, and merchandise ; and that if at 
any time hereafter I discover any error in 
the said invoice, or in the account now 
produced of the said goods, wares, and 
merchandise, or receive any other invoice 
of the same, I will inmiediately make the 
same known to the collector of this dis- 
trict. 

Sec. 28. That any person who shall 
knowingly make any false statement in 
the declarations provided for in the pre- 
ceding section, or shall aid or procure 
the making of any such false statement, 
as to any matter m(\teria] thereto, shall, 
on conviction thereof, be punished by a 
fine not exceeding five thousand dollars, 
or by imprisonment at hard labor not 
more than two years, or both, in the dis- 
cretion of the court : Provided^ that noth- 
ing in this section shall be construed to 
relieve imported merchandise from for- 
feiture by reason of such false state- 
ments, or for any clause elsewhere pro- 
vided by law. 

Sec. 29. That the owner, conpit?nee, or 
agent of any imported merchandise which 



has been actually purchased may, at the 
time when he shall make and verify his 
written entry of such merchandise, but 
not afterward, make such addition in the 
entry to the cost or value given in the 
invoice, or pro forma invoice, or state- 
ment in form of an invoice, which he 
shall produce with his entry, as in his 
opinion may raise the same to the 
actual market value or wholesale price of 
such merchandise, at the time of exporta- 
tion to the United States, in the princi- 
pal markets of the country from which 
the same has been imported ; but no such 
addition shall be made upon entry to 
the invoice value of anyimi>orted mer- 
chandise obtained otherwise than by 
actual purchase ; and the collector within 
whose district any merchandise may be 
imported or entered, whether the same 
has been actually purchased or procured 
otherwise than by purchase, shall • cause 
the actual market value or wholesale 
price of such merchandise to be appraised, 
and if the appraised value of any article 
of imported merchandise shall exceed by 
more than ten per centum the value de- 
clared in the entry, there shall be levied, 
collected, and paid, in addition to the 
duties imposed by law on such mer- 
chandise at its appraised value, an addi- 
tional duty equal to the amount of the 
lawful rate of duty upon the sum which 
the apprai<dng officer, in order to make 
market value, adds to the value declared 
in the entry ; that is to say, the lawful 
rate of duty upon the merchandise in 
question shall be doubled upon the 
amount added by the appraising officer 
to make market value, and such addi- 
tional duties shall only apply to the par- 
ticular article or articles in each invoice 
which are advanced by the appraising 
officer to make market value. Such ad- 
ditional duties shall not be construed to 
be penal, and shall not be remitted and 
shall not be refunded on exporta- 
tion of the merchandise, and shall 
not be subject to the benefit of 
drawback : Provided, That nothing 
herein contained shall restrict the powers 
of the general appraisers to review accord- 
ing to law the valuations made by local 
appraisers, and if such appraise<l value 
shall exceed the value declared in the 
entry more than forty per centum, such 
entry shall be held to be presumptively 
fraudulent, and the collector of customs 
shall seize such merchandise and proceed 
as in cases of forfeiture for violations of 
the customs law ; and in any legal pro- 
ceedings which may result from such 
seizure the fact of such undervaluation 
shall be presimiptive evidence of fraud, 
and the burden of proof shall be on the 
claimant to lebut the same, and forfeit- 
ure shall be adjudged unless he shall re- 
but said presumption of fraudulent intent 
by sufficient evidence : Provided^ That 
the forfeitures provided for in this sec- 
tion shall apply to the whole of the mer- 
chandise or the value thereof in the case or 



package containing the particular article 
or articles in each invoice which are un- 
dervalued : And provided furijier, That 
all additional duties, penalties, or forfeit- 
ures, applicable to merchandise enteied 
by a duly certified invoice shall be alike 
applicable to goods entered by a pro forma 
invoice or statement in form of an invoice. 
The duty shall not, however, be assessed 
upon an amount less than the invoice or 
entered value. 

Sec. 80. That if any owner, importer, con- 
signee, agent, or other person shall make 
or attempt to make any entry of imported 
merchandise by means of any fraudulent 
or false invoice, affidavit, letter, paper, or 
by means of any false statement, written 
or verbal, or by means of any false or 
fraudulent practice or appliance whatso- 
ever, or shall be guilty of any willful act 
oi; omission by means whereof the United 
States might or shall be deprived of the 
lawful duties, or any i>ortion thereof, ac- 
cruing upon the merchandise, or any por- 
tion thereof, embraced or referred to in 
such invoice, affidavit, letter, paper, or 
statement, or affected by such act or 
omission, such merchandise, or the value 
thereof, to be recovered from the person 
making the entry, shall be forfeited, 
which forfeiture shall only apply to the 
whole of the merchandise or the value 
thereof, in the case or package contain- 
ing the particular article or articles of 
merchandise to which such fraud or false 
paper or statement relates; and such per- 
son shall, upon conviction, be fined for 
each offense a sum not exceeding five 
thousand dollars, or be imprisoned for a 
time not exceeding two years, or both, in 
the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 81. That it shall be the duty 
of the appraisers of the United States, 
the general appraisers, and every of 
them, and every person who shall 
act as appraiser, or of the collector, 
as the case may be, bv all reasonable 
ways and means in his or their power to 
ascertain, estimate, and appraise (any in- 
voice or affidavit thereto or statement of 
cost, or of cost of production to the con- 
trary notwithstanding) the actual market 
value and wholesale price of the mer- 
chandise at the time of exportation to the 
United States, in the principal markets 
of the country whence the same has been 
imported, and the number of yards, par- 
cels, or quantities, and actual market 
value or wholesale price of every one of 
them, as the case may require, and to 
state in terms of the tariff, for the infor- 
mation of the collector, the character and 
component materials of the merchandise. 

Sec. 82. That when the actual market 
value, as herein defined, of any article of 
imported merchandise wholly or partially 
manufactured and subject to ad valorem 
duty, or to duty based in whole or in part 
on value, can not be ascertained to the 
satisfaction of the appraising officer, the 
appraiser or appraisers shall use all avail- 
able means to ascertain the cost of pro- 
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dnction of such merchandiae at the time 
of exportation to the United States, and 
at the phice of manufacture ; snch oost of 
prodnction to include coet of materials 
and fabrication, all general expenses 
covering each and erery outlay of what- 
soeyer nature incident to such produc- 
tion, together with the expense of pre- 
paring and putting up such merchandise 
ready for shipment, and an addition of 
not more than eight per centum upon 
the total cost as thus ascertained ; and in 
no case shall such merchandise be ai>- 
praised upon original appraisal or re- 
appraisement at less than the total coet 
as thus ascertained. 

Sec. 88. That there shall be appointed 
by thp President, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, nine general 
appraisers of merchandise, each of whom 
shall receive a salary of seven thousand 
dollars a year. Not more than five of 
such general appraisers shall be appointed 
from the same political party. They shall 
not be engaged in any other business, 
avocation, or employment, and may be 
removed from oflSce at any time by the 
President for inefficiency, neglect of duty, 
or malfeasance in office. They shaU be 
employed at such ports and within such 
territorial limits as the Secretary of the 
Treasury may from time to time pre- 
scribe, and are hereby authorized to ex- 
ercise the powers and duties devolved 
upon them by this act and to exercise, 
under the general direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, such other super- 
vision over appraisements, and classifica- 
tions for duty of imported merchandise 
as may be needful to secure lawful and 
uniform appraisements and classifications 
at the several ports. Three of the gen- 
eral appraisers shall be on duty as a board 
of general appraisers daily (except Sun- 
days and legal holidays) at the port of 
New York, during the business hours 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, at which port a place for samples 
shall be provided, under such rules and 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may from time to time prescribe, 
which shall include rules as to the classes 
of articles to be deposited, the time of 
their retention, and as to their disi)osi- 
tion, which place of samples shall be 
under the immediate control and direc- 
tion of the board of general appraisers 
on duty at said port. 

Sec. 84. That the appraiser shall revise 
and correct the reports of the assistant 
appraisers as he may judge proper, and 
the appraiser, or at ports where there is 
no appraiser, the person acting as such, 
shall report to the collector his decision 
as to the value of the merchandise ap- 
praised. At ports where there is no ap- 
praiser the certificate of the customs 
officer, to whom is conmiitted the esti- 
mating and collection of duties, of the 
dutiable value of any merchandise re- 
quired to be appraised, shall be deemed I 
and taken to be the ai^raisement of such ' 



merchandise. If the collector shall deem 
the appraisement of any imported mer- 
chandise too low he may order a reap 
praisement, which shall be made by one 
of the genend appraisers, or if the im- 
porter, owner, agent, or consignee of such 
merchandise shall be dissatisfied with the 
appraisement thereof, and shall have 
complied with the requirements of 
law with respect to the entry and ap- 
praisement of merchandise, he may, 
within two days thereafter, give notice to 
the collector, in writing, of such dissatis- 
faction, on the receipt of which the col- 
lector shall at oncedirect areappraisement 
of such merchandise by one of the general 
appraisers. The decision of the appraiser 
or the person acting as such (in cases 
where no objection is made thereto, either 
by the collector or by the importer, 
owner, consignee, or agent), or of the 
general appraiser in cases of reappraise- 
ment, shall be final and conclusive as to 
the dutiable value of such merchandise 
against all parties interested therein, un- 
less the importer, owner, consignee, or 
agent of the merchandise shall be dissat- 
isfied with such decision, and shall, with- 
in two days thereafter, give notice to the 
collector, in writing, of such dissatisfac- 
tion, or unless the collector shall deem 
the appraisement of the merchandise too 
low, in either caee the collector shall 
transmit the invoice and all the papers 
appertaining thereto to the board of three 
general appraisers, which shall be on 
duty at the port of New York, or to a 
board of three general appraisers who 
may be designated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury for such duty at that port 
or at any other port, which board shall 
examine and decide the case thus sub- 
mitted, and their decision, or that of a 
majority of them, shall be final and con- 
clusive as to the dutiable value of such 



specifically and, in respect to each entry- 
or payment, the reasons for his objecd4»i» 
thereto, and if the merchandise k en- 
tered for consumption shall pay the full 
amount of the duties and charges asoer- 
tained to be due thereon. Upon such 
notice and payment the collector shall 
transmit the invoke and all the paper» 
and exhibits and piH^iers connected there- 
with to the board of three general apprais- 
ers, which shall be on duiy at the port of 
New York, or to a board of three generaF 
appraisers, who may be designated by the 
Secretary of the Treasury for such duty at 
that port or at any other port, which board 
shall examine and decide the case thus 
submitted, and their decision, or that of 
a majority of them, shall be final and 
conclusive upon all persons interested 
therein, and the record shall be trans- 
mitted to the proper collector or person 
acting as such, who shall liquidate the 
entry accordingly, except in cases where 
an application shall be filed in the circuit 
court of appeals for a review of any ques- 
tion of law arising in the case within the 
time and in the manner hereinafter pro- 
vided, within the time and in the manner 
provided for in section fifteen of this act. 

Seo. 86. That if the owner, importer,, 
consignee, or agent of any imported mer- 
chandise, or the collector, or the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall be dissatisfied 
with the decision of the board of general 
appraisers as hereinbefore provided, as to 
the construction of the law respecting the 
classification of such merchandise and the 
rate of duty imposed thereon under such 
classification, they or either of them may,, 
within thirty days next after such de- 
cision, and not afterwards, apply to the 
circuit court of appeals of the United 
States within the district in which the 
matter arises for a review of the question 
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tamed by .the board of appraisers in- 
sufficient to enable the said court to de- 
tennine the correctness of the decision of 
the said board of appraisers in respect to 
classification and rate of dnty, may sub- 
mit such question or qaestions as it deems 
advisable to said board of appraisers and 
require a further finding or findings of 
fact thereon, and the said board of ap- 
praisers shall forthwith, on receiving an 
order from the said court for further 
findings of fact on questions submitted 
to them by the said court as hereinbefore 
provided, proceed to determine such 
questions and return their findings of 
fact thereon to the said circuit court of 
appeals. The aforesaid returns shall 
constitute the record and case upon 
which said circuit court of appeals shall 
^ve priority to and proceed to hear and 
determine the questions of law only in- 
volved in such decisions of the said board 
of appraisers respecting the classification 
of such merchandise and the rate of duty 
imposed thereon xmder such classification. 
The decision of said court shall be final 
and the proper collector or person acting 
as such shall liquidate the entry accord- 
ingly : Provided, however, That in such 
cases the said circuit courts of appeals 
shall have the same power to certify 
questions of law to the Supreme Ck)urt of 
the CJnited States, and the said Supreme 
Court of the United States shall have the 
same powers to take control of such cases 
by certerorari or otherwise after they have 
been brought into the said circuit courts of 
appeals that are now conferred by law 
upon said courts or any of them in respect 
to subjects within the appellate jurisdic- 
tion of said circuit courts of appeals. All 
final judgments when in favor of the im- 
porter shall be satisfied and paid by the 
Secretary of the Treasury from the per- 
manent indefinite appropriation provided 
for in section twenty-four of this act. 
For the purpose of this section the circuit 
courts of appeals of the United States 
fihall be deemed always open, and said 
courts, respectively, may establish and 
from time to time alter rules and regula- 
lations not inconsistent herewith for the 
procedure in such cases as they shall 
deem proper. 

All hearings before said board of gen- 
eral appraisers upon questions of fact 
arising out of classification or valuation 
of imported merchandise shall be public, 
and the proper officer of the United 
States and the importer, owner, con- 
signee, agent, or person aggrieved by the 
decision undergoing investigation may be 
present and offer evidence. 

The person or his attorney making the 
protest in this act provided for shall have 
the right to amend said protest at any 
time prior to ten days before hearing 
upon said protest. 

Sec. 87. That the general appraisers, or 
any of them, are hereby authorized to 
administer oaths, and said general ap- 
praisers, the boards of general appraisers, 



the local appraisers, or the collectors, as 
the case may be, may cite to appear be- 
fore them and examine upon oath any. 
owner, importer, agent, consignee, or 
other person touching any matter or 
thing which they, or either of them, may 
deem material respecting any imported 
merchandise in ascertaining the dutiable 
value or classification thereof ; and they, 
or either of them, may require the produc- 
tion of any letters, accounts, or invoices 
relating to said meichandise, and may re- 
quire such testimony to be reduced to 
writing, and when so taken it shall be 
filed in the office of the collector and 
preserved for use or reference until the 
final decision of the collector or said 
board of appraisers shall be made re- 
specting the valuation or classification of 
said merchandise, as the case may be. 

Seo. 88. That if any person so cited to 
appear shall n^lect or refuse to attend, 
or shall decline to answer, or shall re- 
fuse to answer m writing any interrog- 
atories, and subscribe his name to his 
deposition, or to produce such papers, 
when so required by a general appraiser, 
or a board of general appraisers, or a lo- 
cal appraiser, or a collector, he shall be 
liable to a penalty of one hundred dollars; 
and if such person be the owner, im- 
porter, or consignee, the appraisement 
which the general appraiser, or board of 
general appraisers, or local appraiser, or 
collector, where there is no appraiser, 
may make of the merchandise i^all be 
final and conclusive , and any person who 
shall willfully and corruptly swear falsely 
on an examination before any general 
appraiser, or board of general apprais- 
ers, or local appraiser, or collector, shall 
be deemed guilty of perjury ; and if he 
is the owner, importer, or consignee the 
merchandise shall be forfeited. 

Sec. 89. That all decisions of the gen- 
eral appraisers and of the boards of gen- 
eral appraisers respecting values and rates 
of duty shall be preserved and filed, and 
shall be open to inspection under pro^r 
regulations to be prescribed by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. All decisions of 
the general appraisers shall be reported 
forthwith to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and to the Board of General Apprais- 
ers on duty at the port of New York, and 
the report to the Board shall be accom- 
panied, whenever practicable, by samples 
of the merchandise in question, and it 
shall be the duty of the said Board, under 
the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to cause an abstract to be made 
and published of such decisions of the 
Appraisers as they may deem important, 
and of the decisions of each of the gen- 
eral appraisers and boards of general 
apraisers, which abstract shall contain a 
general description of the merchandise in 
question and of the value and rate of duty 
fixed in each case, vrith reference, when- 
ever practicable, by number or other 
designation, to samplen deposited in the 
place of samples at New York ; and such 



abstract shall be issued from time to 
time, at least once in each week, for the 
information of customs officers and the 
public' 

Sec. 40. That whenever imported mer- 
chandise is subject to an ad valorem rate 
of duty, or to a duty based upon or regu- 
lated in any manner by the value thereof 
the duty shall be assessed upon the actual 
market value or wholesale price of such 
merchandise as bought and sold in usual 
wholesale quantities at the time of expor- 
tation to the United States in the princi- 
pal markets of the country from whence 
imported and in the condition in which 
such merchandise is there bought and 
sold in wholesale quantities, including the 
value of all cartons, inside wrappings, or 
coverings, bands and labels, but the value 
of the usual and necessary outside sacks, 
crates, i>acking boxes, or coverings of any 
kind, .and straw or necessary packing 
material shall not be estimated as part of 
the value of said merchandise in deter- 
mining the amount of duties for which it 
is liable : Provided, That if any packages, 
sacks, crates, boxes, coverings, or packing 
materials of any kind used for covering, 
holding, or packing imported merchan- 
dise, whether dutiable or free, shall be of 
any unusual form or material, or are sal- 
able as merchandise, or designed for use 
otherwise than in the bona fide transpor- 
tation of such merchandise to the United 
States, then duty shall be levied and col- 
lected on said sacks, crates, boxes, cover- 
ings, or packing materials at the rate to 
which the same would be subject if sepa- 
rately imported. 

Sec. 41. Any merchandise deposited in 
any public or private bonded warehonse 
may be withdrawn for consumptiin 
witiiin three years from the date of orig- 
inal importation, on payment of the 
duties and charges to which it may be 
subject by law at the time of such with- 
drawal: Provided, That nothing herein 
shall affect or impair existing provisions 
of law in regard to the disposal of per- 
ishable or explosive articles. 

Sec. 42. That in all suits or informa- 
tions brought, where any seizure has been 
made pursuant to any act providing for 
or regulating the collection of duties on 
imports or tonnage, if the property is 
claimed by any person, the burden of 
proof shall lie upon such claimant : Pro- 
vided, That probable cause is shown for 
such prosecution, to be judged of by the 
court. 

Sec. 48. That all fees exacted and 
oaths administered by officers of the cus- 
toms, except as provided in this act, under 
or by virtue of existing laws of the United 
States, upon the entry of imported goods 
and the passing thereof through the cus- 
toms, and also upon all entries of domes- 
tic goods, wares, and merchandise for ex- 
portation, be, and the same are hereby, 
abolished ; and in case of entry of mer- 
chandise for exportation a declaration, in 
lieu of an oath, shall be filed, in such form 
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•and under snch regulations as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
nry ; and the penalties provided in the 
«ixth section of this act for false state- 
ments, in sach declaration shall be ap- 
plicable to declarations made nnder this 
.section : Provided, That where such fees, 
under existing laws, constitute in whole 
or in part, the compensation of any 
officer, such officer shall receive, from and 
after the jiassage of this act, a fixed sum 
for each year equal to the amount which 
he would have been entitled to receive as ' 
iees for such services during said year. 

Sec. 44. That no allowance for damage 
to goods, wares, and merchandise im- 
ported into the United States shall here- 
after be made in the estimation and 
liquidation of duties thereon; but the 
importer thereof may, within ten days 
after entry, abandon to the United States 
all or any portion of goods, wares, and 
merchandise included in any invoice, and 
be relieved from the payment of the 
duties on the portion so abandoned : Pro- 
vided, Ttiat the portions so abandoned 
shall amount to ten per centum or over 
of ^e total value or quantity of the in- 
voice; and the property so abandoned 
■shall be sold by public auction or other- 
wise disposed of for the account and 
•credit of the United States, under such 
regulations as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may prescribe. 

Sec. 45. That whenever it shall be 
shown to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of the Treasury that, in any case of un- 
ascertained or estimated duties or pay- 
ments made ui>on appeal, more money 
has been paid to or deposited with a col- 
lector of customs than, as has b^n ascer- 
tained by final liquidation thereof, the 
law required to be paid or deposited, the 
Secretary of the Treasury shall direct the 
Treasurer to refund and pay the same 
out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated. The necessary 
moneys therefor are hereby appropriated, 
and this appropriation shall be deemed a 
permanent indefinite appropriation ; and 
the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to correct manifest uninten- 
tional errors in any entry or liquidation, 
for or against the United States, at any 
time within three years of the date of 
such entry, but not afterward : Provided, 
That the Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
in bis annual report to Congress, give a 
detailed statement of the various sums of 
money refunded under the provisions of 
this act or of any other act of Ck)ngress 
relating to the revenue, together with 
copies of the rulings under which repay- 
ments were made. 

SEa 46. That from and after the tak- 
ing effect of tbis act no collector or other 
officer of the customs shall be in any way 
liable to any owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent of any merchandise, or any other 
person, for or on account of any rulings or 
decisions as to the classification of 8Hid 
merchandise or the duties charged there- 



on, or the collection of any dues, charges, 
or duties on or on account of said mer- 
chandise, or any other matter or thing as 
to which said owner, importer, consignee, 
or agent of such merchandise might, un- 
der this act, be entitled to appeal from 
the decision of said collector or other 
officer, or from any board of appraisers 
provided for in this act. 

Sec. 47. That any person who shall 
give, or offer to give or promise to give, 
any money or thing of value, directly or 
indirectly, to any officer or any employee 
of the United States, in consideration of 
or for any act or omission contrary to 
law in connection with or pertaining to 
the importation, appraisement, entry, ex- 
amination, or inspection of goods, wares, 
or merchandise, including herein any 
baggage, or of the liquidation of the en 
try thereof, or shall by threats or de- 
mands, or promises of any charaicter, at- 
tempt to improperly influence or control 
any such officer or employee of the United 
States as to the performance of his official 
duties, shall, on conviction thereof, be 
fined not exceeding two thousand dollars, 
or be imprisoned at hard labor not more 
than one year, or both, in the discretion 
of the court ; and evidence of such giv- 
ing or offering or promising to give sat- 
isfactory to the court in which such trial 
i»had shall be regarded as prima-facie 
evidence that such giving or offering or 
promising was contrary to law, and shall 
put upon the accused the burden of prov- 
ing that such act was innocent and not 
done >vith any unlawful intention. 

Sec. 48. That any officer or employee 
of the United States who shall, excepting 
for lawful duties or fees, solicit, demand, 
exact, or receive from any i)erson, directly 
or indirectly, any money or thing of value 
in connection with or pertaining to the j 
importation, appraisement, entry, exam- : 
ination, or inspection of goods, wares, or 
merchandise, including herein any bag- 
gage, or liquidation of the entry thereof, 
on conviction thereof shall be fined not 
exceeding five thousand dollars, or be im- 
prisoned at hard labor not more than two 
years, or both, in the discretion of the 
court ; and evidence of such soliciting, 
demanding, exacting, or receiving satis- 
factory to the court in which such trial 
is had shall be regarded as prima-facie 
evidence that such soliciting, demanding, 
exacting, or receiving was contrary to 
law, and shall put upon the accused the 
burden of proving that such act was in- 
nocent and not with an unlawful inten 
tion. 

Sec. 49. That any baggage or personal 
effects arriving in the United States in 
transit to any foreign country may be de- 
livered by the parties having it in charge 
to the collector of the proper district, to 
be by him retained vnthout the payment 
or exaction of any import duty, or to be 
forwarded by such collector to the col- 
lector of the port of departure, and to be 
delivered to such parties on their depart- 



ure for their foreign destination, under 
such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe. 

Sec. 50. That the collector or chief of- 
ficer of the customs at any port of entry 
or delivery may issue a license to any 
peison desiring to transact business as a 
custom house broker, upon bond being 
given by sach person, with such con- 
dition and in such penalty as the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may prescribe. Such 
license shall be granted for a period of 
one year, and may be revoked for cause 
at any time by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. From and after the day of 

,' eighteen hundred and ninety- 

. . . . , no person shall transact business as 
a custom-house broker without a license 
granted in accordance with this pro- 
vision. But this act shall not be so con- 
strued as to prohibit any importer from 
transacting business at a custom house 
pertaining to his own importations. All 
acts and parts of acts inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act are hereby re- 
pealed, but the repeal of existing laws or 
modifications thereof embraced in this act 
shall not affect any act done, or any 
right accruing or accrued, or any suit 
or proceeding had or commenced in any 
civil cause before the said repeal or modi- 
fications; but all rights and liabilities 
under paid laws shall continue and may 
be enforced in the same manner as if said 
repeal or modification had not been made. 
Any offenses committed and all penalties 
or forfeitures or liabilities incurred prior 
to the passage of this act under any stat- 
ute embraced in or changed, modified, or 
repealed by this act may be prosecuted 
or punished in the same manner and with 
the same effect as if this act had not been 
pas^'ed. All acts of limitation, whether 
applicable to civil causes and proceedings 
or to the prosecution of offenses or for the 
recovery of penalties or forfeitures em- 
braced in or modified, changed, or re- 
I)ealed by this act shall not be affected 
thereby ; and all suits, proceedings, or 
prosecutions, whether civil or criminal, 
for causes arising or acts done or com- 
mitted prior to the passage of this act, 
may be commenced and prosecuted within 
the same time and with the same effect 
as if this act had not been passed : And 
provided further. That nothing in this 
act shall be construed to rex)eal the pro- 
visions of section three thousand and 
fifty-eight of the Revised Statutes as 
amended by the act approved February 
twenty - three, eighteen hundred and 
eighty-seven, in respect to the abandon- 
ment of merchandise to underwriters or 
the salvors of property, and the ascer- 
tainment of duties thereon. 

Sec. 51. That section twenty-eight hun- 
dred and four of the Revised Statutes be 
amended so as to read : 

** Sec. 2804. No cigars shall be im- 
ported unless the same are packed in 
boxes of not more than five hundred 
cigars in each box ; and no entry of any 
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imported dgan shall be allowed of less 
qoantlty than three thousand in a single 
package ; and all cigars on importation 
shall be placed in public store or bonded 
warehouse, and shall not be removed 
therefrom until the same shall have been 
inspected and a stamp affixed to each box 
indicating such inspection, and also a 
serial number to be recorded in the cus- 
tom-house. And the Secretary of the 
Treasury is hereby authorised to provide 
the requisite stamps, and to make all 
necessary regulations for carrying the 
above provisions of law into eflPect." 

Sbo. 52. That section twenty-nine hun- 
dred and eighty-four of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States be, and the 
same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows : 

•* Sbo. 2984. The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is hereby authorized, upon produc- 
tion of satisfactory proof to him of the 
actual injury or destruction, in whole or 
in part, of any merchandise, for any 
cause whatsoever, while the same re* 
mained in the custody of the officers of 
the customs in any public or private 
warehouse xmder bond, or in the ap- 
praisers' stores undergoing appraisal, in 
pursuance of law or regulations of the 
Treasury Department, or while in trans- 
portation under bond from the port of 
entry to any other port in the United 
States, or while in the custody of officers 
of the customs and not in bond, or while 
within the limits of any port of entry, 
and before the same have been lan4ed 
under the supervision of the officers of 
the customs, to abate or refund, as the 
case may be, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
amount of impost duties paid or accru- 
ing thereupon, and likewise to cancel 
any warehouse bond or bonds, or enter 
satisfaction thereon in whole or part, as 
the case may be." 

Sec. 58. That the act of June twen* 
tieth, eighteen hundred and seventy-six 
(Nineteenth United States Statutes, page 
sixty) be amended by insertion after the 
words '' imported into the United States 
by such firm or partnership ** the follow- 
ing: **0r for any other purpose con- 
nected with the general transaction of 
business at any custom house.'' 



The New York «« Herald^ Hedges 
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sion which has taxed it severely. Any 
reckless TariiE legislation, any sudden or 
sweeping changes, would unsettle busir 
ness and industry and bring on a panic. 
The effect of this would be the return of 
the Republicans to power in 1896 with 
overwhelming majorities. 

Nothing touches the prosperity of the 
nation so vitally as Tariff legislation. It 
affects trade and industry, markets and 
values, employment and wages in every 
State of the Union. A judicious Tariff 
system means financial, commercial and 
industrial prosperity. It brings abxm- 
dant employment, good wages and fair 
prices. An ill advised Tariff works the 
contrary results. It produces business 
troubles and hard times. 

As our entire financial, commercial and 
industridl fabric is affected by a change 
in the Tariff it is obvious that the change 
must be made gradually and moderately. 
It must be dictated by *i>atriotism and 
statesmanship, not by politics or narrow 
party considerations. Any precipitate 
or extreme action would quickly disturb 
industries, ui>set values, demoralize busi- 
ness, close factories and throw working- 
men out of employment. Exorbitant 
Brotection is an evil that has cursed the 
country. But it is an evil that cannot 
be reformed hastily without disaster. 
The McKinley law is not to be repeal^ 
or Protection swept away with a blow. 
The Democrats must bear these princi- 
ples carefully in mind if they want to 
frame a measure beneficial to the coun- 
try or satisfactory to the people. 



Now that the Silver law, whose opera- 
tion disturbed the business of the coun- 
try so much, has been repealed, the work 
which will confront Ck>ngress when it 
meets next month will be that of Tariff 
revision. 

This is to be done with care and judg- 
ment. The revision must be moderate 
and framed with careful regard to the 
interests of trade and industry. The 
country has just escaped a panic and is 
now emerging from a period of depres- 



OontttfoB of tke Coumtrj Tomdmj. 

Less than one year has passed shice- 
these words were given to the world.. 
What is the situation to-day ? Let another 
great conunercial authorily tell us. 

Bradstreets, a great commercial au- 
thority, has received reports from 800* 
manufacturing establishments, at 210 dif- 
ferent points, that have closed their doors 
since June 1, and says : 

A Bummary of the resoltB of the investiga^ 
tion ahowB that do fewer than 463,000 iodm- 
trial, building trades and mining emplqyeet 
have been thrown oat of work within the 
period specified, due to the abtolote dodog 
of the establishments at which they wore en- 
gaged, or the ihutUng down of work at the 



Before and After Free-Trade. 

The result of Republican rule was w^ 
summed up in Dun's Review of Trade in 
December, 1892. 

The most prosperous year ever known in 
business doses to-morrow with strongly fav- 
orable indications for the future. . . . For 
tills year the volume of setUements through 
the clearing houses is the largest ever known. 
. . . The largest total of export* and fm- 
ports ever known in any year. . . . Un- 
precedented purchases for consumption. . . . 
Manufacturers have made extraordinary prog- 
ress. . . . The year closes with all woolen, 
cotton and silk machinery f uUy employed and 
unsold stocks much lighter than usual, while 
the demand for the coming season already ex- 
ceeds the capacity of many mills. Shipments 
of boots and shoes from the East have been 
five per cent, larger than any previous year. 

No stronger portrayal of the splendid 
ability with which the Republican party 
has managed the affairs of the nation can 
be given. The statement thus made is not 
that of a political partisan ; the opinions 
expressed not those of a politically inter 
ested party. This is the sunmiing up of 
facts by one who seeks only for facts ab- 
solutely, careless of what party they may 
help or hurt, anxious only for the truth. 
Such an opinion is worthy of the careful 
attention of all men. 



The conclusions arrived at by Brad- 
$tre«f8 are given as follows : 

When it is realised that this report, com- 
plete as it may be, is quite incomplete so far 
as the country at large is ooncemed, even with 
respect to manufacturing establishments which 
have wholly doeed down for one reason or 
another, and that it takes no account of the 
thousands of reductions of working forces (a 
other manufacturing establishments, in com- 
mercial houses, or by transportation organiza- 
tions, large and small, it becomes plain to the 
casual observer that there are in all proba- 
bility no fewer than 800,000 to 900,000 idle em^ 
ployees of manufacturing, commercial and 
other enterprises at this time, who were nearly, 
if not all, activdy employed three or four 
months ago, and that not more than one-sixth 
to one-fifth of this aggregate may fairly be 
said to have been out of work during the past 
two months owing to the customary mid s nm - 
mer shut down or the necessity for repairs, or 
^ the taking of inventories, even thouf^ the 
not infrequent midsummer wages dispute in 
the iron ai^d steel industries be taken into ac- 
count. 

The President of the United States 
recognizes the truth of the statement 
made regarding the sad change that has 
come over the land. In his messsge 
calling Congress in extra session you will 
read these words : 

Wbat Preatdent Cleveland Sald« 
lb the CongreMS of the United States : 

The existence of an alarming and ex- 
traordinary business siniation, involving 
the welfare and prosperity of all of our 
people, has constrained me to call to- 
gether in extra session the people's repre- 
sentation in Ck>ngress. 

* « ♦ •» ♦ ♦ 
Our unfortunate financial plight is not 

the result of untoward events, nor of 
conditions related to our national re- 
sources, nor is it traceable to any of the 
afflictions which frequently check na- 
tional growth and prosperity. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ • •'. 
Numerous moneyed institutionfl have 

suspended because abundant assets were 
not immediately available to meet the 
demands of frightened depositors. 

***** *i^ 
Values supposed to be fixed are fast be- 
coming conjectural and loss and tuSlnxt^ 
have involved every branch of businesB* 
Gen. Geo. A. Shbbidan. 
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PROTECTION BOOK TABLE. 

To meet frequent inquiries and a grow- 
ing call from students and school and col- 
lege libraries, we give the following list 
of books upon Protection and kindred 
subjects, which may be read with profit 
by those seeking thorough ipformation 

upon the American system : 

Price, 
Post-paid. 

Ckmiplete set of "DefeDder'' documents,' 
published by The Ambbican Pbotect- 
IVB Tamff League, comprising the 
issues of 1891 and 1S92 «1.50 

Political Economy, with special reference 
to the Industrial History of Nations, by 
Prof . 3obt. E. Thompson 1.50 

Protective Philnsophy, by David HaU 
Rice, Brookline, Mass 1.50 

Principlee of Economic Philosophy, by 
Prof. Van Buren Denslow 2.50 

Protection vs. Free-Trade, by H. M. Hoyt, 
Bz-Govemor of Pennsylvania 2.00 

Political Economy from an American 
Standpoint, for American Students, by 
J. H. Patton, Ph.D 1.C0 

Government Revenues, by Ellis H. Rob- 
erts, U. S. Sub-Treasury, New York, 
former member of Ways and Means Com- 
mittee in Congress 1.50 

American Political Economy, by Prof. 
Francis Bowen, Harvard University. . . 2.50 

Bread Winners Abroad, by Robt. P. Por- 
ter, United States Census Superintend- 
ent.. 1.50 

Speeches and Addresses, Industrial and 
Financial, by Hon. William D. Kelley, 
M.C a.50 

Protection to Home Industry. From lect- 
ures at Harvard University, 18S5, by 
Robert E. Thompson of Pennsylvania 
University 100 

Progress from Poverty, Review and Criti- 
cism of Henry George, by G. B. Steb- 
bins 40 

I'lLrmony of Interest; Agricultural, Man- 
ufacturing and Commercial, by Henry 
O.Carey 1-25 

V&wiuai of Social Science. Condensed 
from Carey's ' * Principles of Social Sci- 
ence," by Kate McKean 2.26 

Manual of Political Economy, by E. P. 
Smith 1.25 

Past, Present and Future, by Henry C. 
Carey 2.50 

The Unity of Law, as Exhibited in the Re 
latious of Physical, Social, Mental and 
Moral Science, by Henry C. Carey 2.50 

History of the Manufacture of Iron in All 
Ages, by Jas. M. Swank. Revised and 
greatly enlarged; 674 pp 7.60 

American Marme, by W. W. Bates; the 
most complete work yet published on 
American shipping; 479 pp 4.00 

BOOKS BT BNOLISH PROTBOTIONISTS. 

Price. 

Protection to Native Industry, by Sir Ed- 
ward Sullivan 11.00 

Sophisms of Free-Trade, by Hon. J. B. 
Byles (an eminent' judge) 1.25 

Outlines of Industrial Science, by David 
Syme 2.00 

Orders should be addressed to Wilbur 
F. Wakeman, General Secretary Ameri- 
can PROTEcmvB Tariff Leaque, 186 
Vest Twenty-third street, New York. 



McKinley's Book. 

The speeches aad addresses of Wdliam 
McKinley, just published by Appleton, 
compriaing the complete public utter- 
acces of the champion of Protection, will 
be sent to any address fcr two dollars. 
As a piemium to our subscribers, the 
American Economist for one year and 
this admirable volume will be furnished 
for three dolla?!r and twenty-five cents, 
postage free. 

ORDERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
The American Protective 
, Tariff League, 

135 VEST TWENTY-THIOD STREET, 
NEW YORK. 



Ore ,\\o\x 

\\\& cause Q^ 
PjQpie^ion. 

\u\et^esYs ? 

Are you willing to work for the cause 
of Protection in placing reliable infor- 
mation in the hands of your acquain- 
tances ? 

If you are, you should be identified 
with 

THE AMERICAN 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF LEAGUE. 
135 W. 23D ST.. NEW YORK. 

Cut this nodce out and send it to the League, 
stating your position, and give a helping band. 




BARBOUR'S^ 

Irish Flai 
Threads. 

Havt ttoMI tli»' 
test tvtr a 

CENTURYt 

and to-day suad unriyalled for Streairth, 
Smoothness and Uniformity. 

TNI BARBOUR BROTHERS OO. 

TremontixSQffolkHis, 

LOWELLr MASS. 

MANnFACTITRRBB OF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS. 

IN ALL WEIGHTS. WIDTHS AND COLORS. 

opjSMATM wrrm mizzb. 

CAPITAL. Sl.ffOO.OOO. 

Number of Spindles, ... 190.001^ 

Number of Looms. ... i.OOG' 

Pounds of Cotton used per week. - mfitn 

JL. G. OOTTSHj, Treatanar^r^ 

TO &|LBT 8T«. BOSTON, MASS* 

Smithy Hogg A Cardnory 

Bel Una Aceata* 
66 Chaunoy St., Bostom Mass. 



WM. MACFARLANE & CO., 



NEW> BEDFORD MFG. CO.. 
HOWUND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP'N. 

WM. D. HOWLAlfD, TRBA8. BTKOV F. CABD, Jket. 

Conbined Capital Stook, $2,000,000.0& 
Total Spindles, - • - 140,00(1 

mOH GRADS 

COTTON YARNS. 



le or Twitted. Combed or Carded. HOSIERY 
" "Icefna, Spools or Cops, •laO' 

on Beams from Kos. lO's to IOC's. 



Single or Twitted. Combe< 
YAKNH, Chain Warps, 8 
on Beams from Nos. l(rt to 



J. Uuixncxiuz, JBh PbUa. Agt, 816 ChsstBat 8t 
Byron F. Card. Selllna A cent. 

New Bedfordy - Mas9» 



WM. MA8UN MFG. CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Ttiread Yarns on 
Cops or Cones. 

Trtss. A Selling Agsnt. PROVIDEWCE. B. I. 



IHE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 

FAOTomts. 

IfO TO 1M SOUTH WTH AVSNtfSi 
•« TO SS THOMPSON STREIT. 
«4S TO 14t WSST NINETKNTH STSI 

OFnot AND Salssromi : 

1M TO 1t« SOUTH nPTH AVSNVS. 
NFW VOBK 



-MANirrACTUBxas or 



SI 



Per Hestery itnd Knit Oeods Bf annflsctnrers 
a Specialty* 

Factory: BAYONNE CITY. N. J. 

Saletrooms : 80 GRAND STREET. NEW YORK. 



B. HOOLEY & SONy 

Silk -> Manufacturers, 

Organzine, Trams, Twist, Fringe Silk, &c, 
428-432 N. I3tli St.. Phiiadelpliia. 



AIMERiCAN HAIK CLOIH COMPANY. 

Pawtnckrt, R. I. 

Consolidation of Pawtucket Hair Clocb Oompeay. 

American Hair Cloth Padding Company, NatloDSl 

HalrSeatluK Company, 

MAKOrACTlTBCRS OP , 

Hair SeatlnBS and Hair Cleth CHaellae 
or Tallora* Hair Cleth. 

Quality superior to any Imported goods. 
Every Plifce Fully Warranted. 

CBABUtS B. PSRVBAB, Agent. 

Valley Worsted Hills. 

EAGLE STREET, PROYIDEICE, E. L 



WORSTED YARNS. 
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MULES 



LOOMS 



Iachine Works' 

^OnON-MACfllNER] 

TAUNTON. 

MASS. 



SPINNING 



FBAMES. 



We sell machinery 
to Cotton Mills. 



Without Protection 
no new mills would be 
built. 



HODGSON tc HOLT MIFG. CO., 

HOSIERY AKP HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders. 

WENP FOR NEW CATAI.OOPK. 

JAMBS BARKKR, 

MANUFACTURER OF 

COTTON AND WOOLEN 
MACHINERY 

* AND 

FINE GRAY IRON CASTINGS, 

2d and Somerset Streets, ■ „■ _ PHIIA?^!^"'*- 

IProvictence « Macliiiie • Co., 



We therefore favoi 
a Tariff that enables 
American . Labor to 
produce American 
Products on American 
Machinery. 

GEO. DRAPER & SONS, 

HOPEDA LK, MASS. 

Toipkias Brothers, 

SUCCESSORS TO 

Clark Brothers, 

MAKUKACTUBERS AND PATENTEES OF 

KNITTERS, 

WINDERS, 

WASHERS, 

BRUSHERS 

and SPOOLERS, 

STOP MOTIONS 
and TAKE UPS, also 

FLOCK CUTTERS 

and SPOOLERS. 

Mo Charge for Cartage. 

TROY, N. Y. 



MANUFACTUBBRS OP * 

IMPROVED COTTON AND WORSTED 

ROVING FRAMES, 

Cotton CoHbero and Up Winders, Worsted Spinning Frames and Twisters, Flited 
Rolls, Flyers, Spindles, Gears, Bolsters. Caps. Tubes, eto., eto. 

564 Eddy St., PROVIDENCE, R. U 

WM. C. PEIRCE. Supt k Sect*y. 



THOS. J. HILL, Prts. ft Trtas. 



J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO., 

MAKUTAOTUUBS OF TBB 

BANCROFT WOOLEN IWULE 
CLINTON YARN TWISTER, 

CLINTON, MASS. 
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AN AMERICAN SHOP. 

PETTEE MACHINE WORKS 

MBWTOM UPPER FALLS, MASS 



KBVABl^ISHKD 1835. 

JOHN M. 8H AR PLC88 * CO. 

MAirUTAOTUBBBa OT 

Dyei oods and Dyeiood Kxtncts, 

Importers of Indlgb, Cutch, Cliemicals, &c, 
Moo, 20 and 22 North Front Stroot, 

PflLIULPBIiPHIA^ 



COVEL & OSBORN, 

PALL RIVER, MASS. 

Dealers In all kinds of 

Hanufaoturen of COTTON TWI8TBD AND 
BRAIDED BANDINGS. 

Sole Agents for the Cook Loom Forlcs, 



FIRTH & FOSTER BROS., 

PROVIDENCE DYE WORKS. 
Oflee, l)ltf Chestant Bt«» Fhlladelpkla. 

WwkMi Tajlor, Bmerald and Adami Btt., Kenilngtoa. 
Sew York Offlee, OTl Canal Street. 
Oottoa. Woolen and Wonted DresR Ooodt ; Woolen, 
V^Sntedand Mixed OMtlmeiet and CAoaklnn ^alM 
WoSen, Wonted, Blnbblns Cotton, Tarn and Warp 
pyen and Bleaehen. 



CITY BUnON WORKS. 

FACTORY AND SALBSBOOlf, 

187 and 188 Mott 8treot, 

(Hear Brooaaai. 



ANIERICAN ULTRANIARINE 

AHB 

eiOBE HNILiNE WORKS, 

BJLMMtMH ^JLJWT, BAZ± BJsVM. 
SB MAIDiN XMUM^ P. O. B«c SMS, NEW YORK. 



WILUSTON & KNIGHT CO., 

1832-THE PIONEER- 1 892. 

Button ManufacturerSa 

Faecarlea, EASTHAMPTOII, MASS. 

New Fork Offlee 540 BroaduHxy. 

CAN YOU TALK 

INTELLIGENTLY WITH T" A D I C P 
YOUR NEIGHBOR ON THE I M fC I P T 

Question 7 H not. send for a few sample copies ef tli» 

AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO., 



WAmRANTRD. 

Bg«ia>lUhad 1844k 
• Original and Only American Makeri, 

FISHER k NORRIS, - Tranton, N. I. 



OP EVERY DESCRIPTION. 



MjnrsfOJr 



'• jrvir TOJUc. 



BT THB 



'^ Blower System. 
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••■ SSiil5Sr!^SS-^ BT F. 8TURTEVAHT COMPAHY 
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Plated TtUe Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of our own manufacture was never 
before as complete as at present, 
comprising everything required 
for use at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

£e6d& Barton, 

87 Union Square. 
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IN eoMPCTiTivi Ttara* "MomiAW laaLWATS aMtaa. 



Qaallty Gaaraateed* 

MANUFACTUmNe AND MEDICINAL PUIPOSES. 

MADB BT 

Baker Castor Oil Works, 

H. J. BAKBR Ac BKO.. Aceata, 
98. M & 97 WllIlM* St., • Mew Tcik 



AMERICAN TARIFFS, 

raoN 

PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief presentation of .tbe benefits of Pro- 
tection and Reciprocity, will be sent to any 
address npon receipt of 10 cents, by 

Tbe Anerioao ProteoUvt Ttriir Leagit, 

I SB Wsst 284 ttrsst. HEW YOR»- 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Daniel Green ft Go.' 

SOLE A8ENT8, ! 
44 East 14th St., 
Union Square, | 
NEW YORK. 
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Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co., 

115 CHBaTNUT STREBT, - - PMLLADELPHIA, PA, 



UNION WADDING CO., 

FA"WT7TJ0K:B3T, R,. I., 

SBl.AXiBlB!£l 3XT 

Cotton, Cotton Waste and Paper Stock. 
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Town ^ Country 

Paints, being best, are cheapest la 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. * CO., 

NIW YORK. PHIUUIELPHIA. CINCINNATI. 



MANUFACTURERS OP 



COTTON WADDING AND BATTING. 

4YMAII B. 8DFF, Pretideot. H. A. 8TEARN8, VIoc-ProsldeNt aid SNpariNteodeot. 

8ED. M. THORNTON. TrM8Nrer. 



The Williams Printiiig Co.* 

COMMKRCIAL 

Printers and Binders. 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 



96 to 102 READB STREET, 
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lABNOUA METAL 

Elgrbt Leadliifir OoTenuuientB. 
BEST ANTI-FRIOTION METAL FOR 

High-tpeed Engine, Dynamo, BoUing-MUl, 8team»Mp, BoO- 
99mA, BaW'MiU, Ootton-MiU, raper-MiU, Wooten-MiU, aUhmMiU, 
Jmf-MUt, Butber-aUU, Bugar-MiU, Flour-aOU and aU UaeMnerg 



Magnolia Metal Co., 

Owmeni and Sole Hfannlketnreri, 



^S£SS:i*'n ConlandtSt.,NEWYORK. 



ivrtrt •! Plain ud AatomAk 



Giicilii Rib Knitting Macliinery. 



m W TOWi KNimi aiMI all Anlllwi MMlihMti- 

III 106 iKb SL. PblMelpbla, P1..O.S.I. 



E. TIFFANY & SONS, 

BCmVINOTOIf, TT., 

Rib Knitting Machinery. 

fob maiqno 

ubbbh bhibt ouffsi drawbb 

BOTTOns and SHIRT 

BOBDBBS. 

PriMs Mid Bai>ic« apea Awllcatt»«. 



BSTABLISBBD 1869. 

CHARLES COOPER'S MACHINE 
AND NEEDLE WORKS. 

Bib KDltting lacUnery, iMdles, Etc. 

8ENO FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 

Bg 3^ T3^TIlTO^T01T, VT. 

C. H. Dexter & Sons, 

PAPEB MANUFAOTUBBBS, 

WINDSOR LOCKS, - OONN. 

White. Buff aad Manilla Oopjrlnff Papen. 

fitereoWpe TiiBuea. 

surer Wbite Tiarae. 

White and Colored Tlmiea. 

Sample! paper lent on apirflcalion. 



nil 44 Glass Bleaehed SllTti Tissue. 

Send for lamplea and oironlar oontalninff tea> 
Hiw ^wiBia from the largest manufaotoren of 
■Uyerware in the U. S^, all of whom, prior to 
tlM paiMse of the McKinley bill, uaed imported 
ineezuusiTety. 



DIAMOND MILI^ PAPER CO., 

44 Marray Street, New Yerk 



LANDERS, FRARY ft CLARK, 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 



BBW YORK, 99M Breadway, 
OaiOAOO. 79 I«»iKe Street, 

SAW FBAWCISCO. 134 Batter gt„ 



Solid Silver. 

Now in stocky an unusuallv 
attractive assortment of Fisn 
Sets, Coffee and Dessert Sets; 
Fruit, Salad, and Nut Bowls, 
Knives, Forks, and Spoons of our 
own manufacture. 

Reed & Barton, 



S7 UbIoii Square. 



CSTERBROOK'S 

li STEEL PENS. " 

Leading Nos. 14,048,128, 130,135,333,161 

Far Sale by all Statleaere. 

THE E8TERBR00K 8TEEL PEN CO., 

Workf . Oamdea, N. J. « John St.. New York. 



Crosby Steam Gage & Valve Co., 

80LB M ▲NTTFAGTURKBS OF 




KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, 

BUILDEBS OF 

Open Shed FANCY LOOMS. 



LOOMS FOI TAPES, IIBBONS AND SUSPENDCRS, 
ad mwmj Tulalf of WceTtnc HmMnmrf. 
iMCIreeltr. WORCESTER, MASS. 



Pep Saftty Velvet, 
Water Relief Valves, 
iMprevad Staaai Oafea, 
StaaM Eiif lae In^laatert, 
Sinfla Bell Cblaie Wblttlae. 
Oafle TettlRf Apparatea, 
Sif bt Faad Labricatera, 
Faad Watt* Rtfalatera 
An0 ethtr Spaelaltlaa. 
- rardad GOLD MEDAL Paris, Uia. 
Glark'a l.fneii Fire Heae aed AdUnataUe 
Geapllncat tlie boat !■ aae. 
Daalsn la Kngfiia; Boner aad U 
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9S OlilVSR STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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^ CYCLES ^ 

<i^M\\-T ON HONOt^^ 

Warwick Qrcu Atrs.Q>.s^E^Es 
1 SPRi^«ricu> - Mass. 



HULBERT BROS. & CO., 

Safety Bicycles, Athletic Goods, 
Gymnasium Goods. Boats, 
Guns and Flshlnsr Taokle, 
Photosrraphlc Goods, 
Tennis Outfits. 

NEW YORK. 



28 West 23d Street, 



THE PARKER HAMMERLESS GUN. 

The safeit hammerless fua e#er made, 
PARKER BROS-pMerldenpConn. 

Sead far lilaetrated Cirealar. 

_Wa would be pleased to have yon see our World's 
Fair Exhibit. Block 8, Seetlon Q.lfiiButecturea Udf. 
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no superior. All kinds — copying and 
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THE VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 



The Proposed Tariff for Deficiency and Destruction is Discussed 

at Length. 



Practical Business Arguments That are Made on Behalf of American 

Labor and Industries by the Minority of the 

Ways and Means Committee. 



The minority of the committee present 
the following views : 

The most surprising thing about this 
bill, which we will treat of in detail' 
somewhat later, is the fact that this 



If it^honld be said that these pledges, 
solemnly made on a yea-and-nay vote 
after full discussion were not intended 
for action, then the breaking of the 
pledges has the additional disadvantages 



proposition to raise revenue will lower of premeditation. If subsequent events 

the revenue of this country $74,000,000 —and they have been numerous enough 

below the revenue of 1898, which was and weighty enough to startle the conn- 

only $2,000,000 above our exi)ense8. try— have convinced the committee that 

This fact and the other fact that by the Democratic platform is as utterly 

this bill the larger part of the burden of wrong and indefensible as history will 

taxation is transferred from foreigners know it to be, then it is a great misfort- 

and borne by our own citizens should une to this country that the committee 
always be kept in mind during the dis- ' did not have the courage to openly 



cussion. 

Had the conmiittee, in making what 
the chairman on the floor of the House 
has called a ** political bill," followed the 
plain, uncompromising declaration of the 



abandon the false doctrine and leave the 
country undisturbed, so that it might 
convalesce from the shock of its great 
mistake. 
But the committee, instead of proceed- 



party which they represent, and abolished . ing in its great work of abolishing Pro- 



Protection, giving us a Tariff for revenue 
only, our task in conmienting upon the 
result of the committee*s efforts would 
have been much more simple. The bill 
would then have been a straightforward, 
manly attempt to carry out pledges, and 
would have placed in issue two great 
principles and have led to a clear and 
comprehensible discussion. 

So far, however, have the committee 
departed from the demands of their 
national convention that we should have 
been much tempted to borrow a phrase 
from their own platform and designate 
the bill as a ** cowardly makeshift," were 
it not that the results have been already 
too serious for mere epithets. Such a 
phrase, evenrthus sanctioned, would be 
out of place in a discussion which involves 
so much of importance to all classes of 
citizens. It still, however, remains a fact 
that the bill presented can in no way be 
justified by people who claim to have 
obtained x>os8ession of all branches of the 
Government upon a distinct promise, 
which they now as distinctly repudiate. 



tection and preserving the people from 
the load of taxation which they have 
always averred was the result of Pro- 
tection, has presented a bill which is 
only another Tariff-tinkering bill, the 
like of which has disturbed the conditions 
of business so many times the last thirty 
years. It is a great misfortune that such 
is the case, for had the bill been for reve- 
nue only, in the only sense possible for 
that term, the people of this country 
might have seen at one glance whether 
they desired the one policy or the other, 
and the question might have been settled 
once for all, and the country might have 
attained to that repose, stability, and cer- 
tainty which our business prosperity so 
much needs. 

That, however, has not been made the 
issue, but instead of that a newer and I 



poses than revenue only. As to this new 
plan the very first question one is disposed 
to ask is. Why disturb existing business 
relations if there is to be no change in 
principle? 

If we are still to have Protection, why 
take this time to cause a readjustment 
when the business conditions are of such 
a character that the greatest amount of 
disaster will be the result? Were it pro- 
posed to make a radical change and cause 
the business of the country to be con- 
ducted on a new basis, there might possi- 
bly be arguments adduced and plans pre- 
sented which would be justifiable and 
satisfactory ; but if Protection be the ob- 
ject, why choose this time of all others 
to substitute for a system of Protection 
which has proved reasonably satisfactory 
one of which we know nothing and with 
the principle of which the revisers are 
not in accord ? 

This other and fresher plan has all the 
faults which the framers of this bill 
charged upon the old, and very few of 
its virtues. It is open to all the derisive 
and harsh epithets with which the pres- 
ent system used to be overwhelmed. It 
taxes the people with Tariff taxes. It 
creates, or rather proposes to maintain, 
what they used to call privileged classes, 
and is defended by its authors by argu- 
ments and expressions strangely like 
those which they used so hotly to de- 
nounce. A manufacturer is told that the 
duty will protect him, and his claims are 
listened to on that basis, and are argued 
with him on that basis, just as in the 
brave days of old. 
The new Democratic District Attorney 



fresher plan has been devised which those of the Northern District of New York 
who stand by principle and the Chicago comes down, as he had a right to, and de- 
platform may still designate, and do still ^ clares that, from a Protection standpoint, 
designate as a plan to foster and coddle . barley and malt cannot go together under 
American industries, to maintain classes, the same ad valorem, and promptly the 
and to perpetuate taxation for other pur- ^ committee raise the Tariff taxes from 25 
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per cent, to 80 to protect the manufact- 
urer, thongh it must lessen the revenae. 

So also soine one has presented persua- 
sively the cause of boards, planed jtongued 
and grooved, to the committee, and al- 
though the lumber passes in the same 
jplant from the saws to the planers, the 
^ork of the men who manage the saws 
4s unprotected, while the work of the men 
who run the planes is shielded by Pro- 
tective-Tariff taxes. 

These are but instances of corrections 
made where the ear of the committee 
could be had, and are keys to the notions 
on which the bill was formed. 

The new plan also involves a new 
method of encouraging manufacturers by 
giving them what are called **free raw 
materials," so that what goes into the 
mill pays no taxes and what goes into 
consumption pays all the taxes. The 
manuf actuers pay no taxes on what they 
buy and the people the equivalent of 
taxes on all they purchase. 

It unfortunately happens also that 
*' free raw materiar* is an elastic term, 
and what is one man's free raw material 
is another man's finished product. The 
manufacturer in Massachusetts is told 
that he is to be encouraged by having 
free lumber to build his factory and 
to pack his goods, but inasmuch as 
that very lumber thus made free is the 
Maine manufacturer's finished product, 
no wonder the Democrats of Bangor, the 
mills on the Penobscot being unable to 
move a saw, denounce ** class legisla- 
tion" with a new appreciation of what 
class legislation really means. And with 
the dwellers on the Penobscot i^mpa- 
thize the lumbermen in Wisconsin and 
Michigan, the Pacific Slope, Alabama, 
Georna and Florida. So also the miners 
in ifichigan, struggling this very mo- 
ment with starvation, realise that the 
most odious class le^lation there can 
possibly be is the legislation which pro- 
tects labor in the miU and leaves it in the 
mines to the charity of the great cities. 

These so-called *' free raw materials," 
free wool, free coal and free iron are not 
put on the free list with any reference 
direct or indirect to raising revenue. 
They are placed there to encourage 
manufacturers who are to be compensated 
for any loss in this market by the markets 
of the world where they will have the 
chance to struggle with the cheaper labor 
of the Old World with whatever energy 
they may have left after the struggle at 
home with that same cheaper labor let 
into our markets by a lower Tariff which 
does not give us the compensation even 
of a larger revenue. 

These delusive advantages are to be 
given the manufacturers at the exx>ense 
of the miners who dig out the ores and 
mine the coal, at the expense of the farm- 
ers who raise the wool, and the railroads 
which transport all these products. 
With these advantages, thus obtained at 
the expense of other citizens, the manu- 
facturers, forced by the lowering of the 
Tariff to fight for their markets at home, 
are to enjoy unlimited forei^ trade. 
How they can obtain a foothold m foreign 
lands when this very bill is drafted upon 
the supposition that they cannot keep 
their own markets without Protection 
seems beyond the domain of logic. 

If the woolens of America need, as this 
very bill assumes, 80 and 40 per cent, to 
enable them to have a fair chance in our 
own markets, where is the unlimited 
foreign trade which awaits them in 
countries where they are stripped of the 
80 and 40 per cent. Protection and 
obliged to pay freight and all other 
charses and fight business connections 
existing for scores of years ? 

All the objections so often urged by 



the dominant party against the existing 
system, we lepeat, lie against this bill. 
The difference is only one of degree. If 
the present system be " robbery, '"as these 
men have iterated and reiterated, the 
proposed system is precisely the same. 

It is true that the consumer will no 
longer pay tribute to the Western farmer 
for the wool of the sheep, but the New 
England and other manufacturers are 
still authorized to lay tribute upon the 
citizens of the United States, who must 
pay, so these men have always said, 80, 
40, and 45 per cent, to the manufacturer 
on every yard of woolens and worsteds, 
while the country will only receive, by 
way of revenue, a lessened sum, unless 
increas^ imi>ortations signalize the de 
cay of .American production. 

It is true that the coaJ-miners of West 
Virginia and the ore producers of Michi 
gan will be stripped of their so-called 
robber gains entirely and the railroads 
must lose transportation of millions of 
tons of freight ; but the manufacturers 
are thereby stimulated and aided so that 
they can, as the committee asseverate, 
still continue their profitable business 
here and reach across the ocean for the 
business of other countries ** and foreign 
trade without limit." 

If , as it is asseverated, the 70,000,000 of 
American people have been for thirty 
years taxed for the benefit of ^ few 
hundred thousands of favored individ- 
uals, why should the taxation be contin- 
ued even in diminished ratio for another 
series of years and these few hundred 
thousand favored creatures be given a new 
lease of life ? 

The doctrine of the Democratic plat- 
form that Protection is robbery and 
should be abolished is comprehensible 
and sturdy. The new movement on be- 
half of mitigated and sporadic robbery 
is contrary alike to good morals and pub- 
lic faith. All false pretenses are unwise, 
contrary to sound policy and sound states- 
manship. Hence many of us who are 
sure that the Democratic platform is ut- 
terly untrue admitted its straightforward- 
ness and directness. This bill, framed 
by those who represent the platform, can- 
not receive tnatkindof praise. It pre- 
tends to be a revenue tariff and does not 
raise revenue. It pretends to give Pro- 
tection, but destroys it in everv indirect 
way. 

It says to the manufacturer, ** For you 
we have furnished free coal, free iron 
ore, free wool and the markets of the 
world." Instead of the markets of the 
world it furnishes in the future a new 
crop of enemies — the men who di^ in the 
mines and the farmers who raise the 
sheep— for it really creates what its 
enemies have falsely charged against 
Re|>ublican Protection, a privileged class, 
against which l^e mines and the fields 
will both array themselves. And the 
privileged class does not desire to be 
thus privileged. All it asks, or has ever 
asked, is to be protected, not alone, but 
with aU other citizens, from the de- 
structive competition witn a lower grade 
of social life. 

Of course this idea of protection against 
a lower grade of social life is pre- 
posterous to a man who sees in a Tariff 
only a tax of |80or|40on eachhuxidred 
imposed on seventy millions for the 
benefit of ** a few hundred thousands ; " 
bat whoever thinks this question con- 
cerns the wealth only of a nation, and 
does not involve its moral and social 
well-being, is legislating for a very fleet- 
ingtime. 

The moral and social well-being of a 
nation does not depend so much upon its 
absolute wealth as upon theyearly distri- 
bution of the yearly gain. Whatever can 



be said of the people of the United States, 
nothing can be more truly said than that 
the distribution of the proceeds of united 
labor and capital has been among them 
more even and fair than anywhere else on 
earth. There have been great accumula- 
tions of capital necessary for the world's 
development all over the universe, but in 
the United States all this has been accom 
panied by the nearest approach to general 
distribution that the world has ever seen. 
This has not been all owing to the Tariff, 
but the Tariff has been the foundation 
of it. 

Labor organizations have played a great 
and useful part in this distribution. Men 
in general who employ labor are no more 
naturally disposed to pay high wages 
under Tariff ttian those who exploit the 
laboring man under Free-Trade, but the 
Tariff, by giving steady employment 
under the influence of a sure market, by 
establishing the organization of industry 
under the factory system, has given to 
organized labor the material to work 
upon, the fund of which it has demanded 
distribution — ^a fund so great that it could 
never have been equaled or -even been ap- 
proached in the comparatively isolated 
life which the unprotected mdustriee, 
taken alone, would have given us as a 
people. 

fSrotection has established the clusters 
of great manufacturing and working 
centers, which have given railroads the 
possibility of existence which no scattered 
population could ever have created. The 
rauroads which these great manufactur- 
ing towns and their need of ti^ansporta- 
tionof freight have built are sources of 
enjoyable wealth which are not confined 
to the protected industries, but are spread 
througn all the business of the United 
States and inure to the comfort and hap- 
piness of all the people. 

Take one example from this very bill. 
Bituminous coal is one of the great indus- 
tries which is developing the State of 
West Virginia. Upon it the welfare of 
that State largely depends, so its Demo- 
cratic Governor testifies and many of its 
most respectable citizens, including an 
ex-Senator 6f honored name. Is that devel- 
opment confined to that State alone ? By 
no means. With the addition of the coal 
fields of Old Virginia the Norfolk & West- 
em, the Chesapeake & Ohio obtain from 
these mines a very valuable freight in 
transporting coal to the seaboard. From 
other bituminous coal fields the Baltimore 
& Ohio and even the great Pennsylvania 
road obtain no inconsiderable part of 
their freight. 

If the ^>al be made free there will be 
fierce competition with the coal of Nova 
Scotia, and not only will the mines of 
West Virginia, of Old Virginia and Penn- 
sylvMiia suffer, but the great railroads 
will suffer severely also. To be sure these 
are corporations without souls, but the 
stocks and bonds are owned by people 
with souls, unless modem political infi- 
deUty should determine otherwise. 

Whether Nova Scotia coal would afford 
any real relief to New England manu- 
facturers if it were a separate measure is 
a matter much in dispute, but that it 
would give them any relief adequate to 
the damage this bill will do them is not 
in dispute at all. The figures of one estab- 
lishment in New England, which will 
have stricken off the value of its product 
by this bill the sum of $108,500, where 
the wages amount to |420,000, will gain 
in the article of coal as a raw material, 
supposing the whole 75 cents per ton 
comes to the pocket of the manufacturer, 
$1,500. 

Free raw materials to these people 
would be a sweet boon indeed t 

What exact effect the proposed ghange 
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of waRes would have on the general rate 
of wages in the country can only be de- 
termined by actual test, but it is not dif- 
ficult to see that it will be very depress- 
ing. Upon i)er8on8 enffased m the in- 
dustries directly a£fected the result to be 
anticipated seems to be very clear. 

To those of us who believe in Protec- 
tion it seems beyond dispute that the ac- 
knowledged rise in wages in this country 
has been caused by Protection as the great 
stimulator of invention and progress. 

The committee, however, probably be- 
lieve the contrary. Tliat higher wages 
exist, however, or did exist before this 
bill threatened the country cannot be dis- 
puted. That these wages are maintained 
by Protection against the lower wages of 
foreign countries can hardly be success- 
fully questioned. No doubt other causes, 
like the low grade of civilization check- 
ing enterprise and substituting the con- 
tent which prevails in the East for our 
daily increasmg demand for new luxuries 
soon to become necessities, may contribute 
to prevent the full effect of foreign wages 
upon our markets, yet as against countries 
which have all our capacity for obtaining 
new machinerjr and which have accumu- 
lations of capital far greater tl»an our 
own the Tariff is the great maintainer of 
wages. 

Without being guilty of that attempt 
to press the queS;ion into a nutshell 
which is the bane of economic discussion, 
it may be briefly said that every product 
which goes to market must meet every 
other like product on equal terms. If in 
the United States there are higher wages 
and a higher cost of capital, there must 
be such barriers against goods from 
abroad as will equalize these higher costs, 
or the products of the United States can- 
not be sold except at a loss. Sales at a 
loss cannot long continue. 

It may be nattering to our national 
vanity to be told that our workmen, 
being Americans, are so much abler than 
others beyond seas ; that they can, there- 
fore, do so much more work that the 
higher wa^es will continue as a mark of 
their superiority. But much as we would 
like to believe this, there are no manu- 
facturing figures which justify the asser- 
tion. In addition, the tendency in 
Ant erica is toward fewer hours of labor, 
a tendency unmistakable and which must 
be recofirnized not only as an existing fact, 
but as directly contrary to the tenets of 
the Manchester school, which seem now 
to preside over our politics. 

There is also a constant demand for 
lower prices, which demand has to be 
listened to in a country ate^ays striving 
toward a higher plane of civilization. We 
have, therefore, before us always three 
problems— wages to be maintained, hours 
of labor to be lessened, and prices to be 
lowered. Not one, but all. 

It is true that invention at once keeps 

gace with and regulates the demand for 
igher wages and for lower prices and 
fewer hours, which are the conditions of 
our higher plane of civilization, but it 
cannot do more. It cannot meet in addi- 
tion the lower prices of a lower level of 
civilization. 

Our inventions are too quickly absorbed 
by foreign countries to permit this. 
Hence the result of a refusal to protect 
our labor at Its present rates must result 
in lower wages. This seems capable of a 
rough demonstration. Our goods are now 
met by foreign goods on our own shores 
at a price made up of raw materials plus 
labor and plus the present ra»e of Tanff 
on very nearly equal terms. If the Tariff 
element be lowered then something must 
be lowered on our side, and in the last 
analysis it will be labor and capital, and 
n the long run the loss of capital is also 



a loss of labor, for capital employs labor 
and lost capital sets no machinery in mo- 
tion. We must, then, meet the reduction 
of price of foreign goods, which are our 
competitors, by reduction of the price of 
labor. 

Some men regard this as a solution of 
the problem, and soothe themselves with 
the thought that perhaps some return 
*will come from the cheapness of things 
made abroad, without thinking that all 
that is made abroad by this plan is but 
labor unemplo^^ed and unpaid here at 
home. But wmle this easy solution of 
the problem is simple enough on paper, it 
will prove very uncomfortable in prac- 
tice. Men who have worked at one rate 
of wages cannot be easily taught in real 
life that it is just as well to work at a 
lower rate. 

It is one of the elements of human prog- 
ress — ^that same unwillingness to take a 
lower station than the highest already 
filled. Not only is this so in the indi- 
vidual, but in organizations of men it is 
even more strikingly so ; and when any 
sensible man looks forward to the waste 
of labor and capital which will ensue in 
the struggle to do what seems so simple 
on paper— a reduction of the prices of 
labor to compete with the prices of labor 
abroad— he reels that it ought to take 
much faith in the bygone wisdom of 
Richard Cobde» to nerve the modem re- 
former to his task. 

There is also another view of the ques- 
tion of wages which is not to be over- 
looked. Lessened wages mean lessened 
consumption. If wages were diminished 
one-halt, one-half our market for products 
would be gone. We have elsewhere said 
that some of the manufacturers may not 
be under Protection more willing than 
under Free-Trade to give good wages and 
are forced to do so. Nevertheless more 
of them every year are recognizing the 
sound policy of good wages, not4>nly for 
immediate good results in their own 
mills, but because good wages all around 
mean a good market. 

These workmen are the largest part of 
the consumers of this country, for which 
consumers the committee profess to be so 
solicitous. The consumer here is a pro- 
ducer, and his wants as a consumer are 
aided not by one thing alone, but by two ; 
by lower prices and by higher wages. 

Time was when lower prices and higher 
wages were scouted as incompatible and 
absurd, and as things that could not exist 
together, but to-day both are recognized 
as reasonable demands when reasonably 
limited. Lower prices will take care of 
themselves and so will higher wages if 
they are not interfered with by competi- 
tion from legioDs where the different 
social status causes laborers to be con- 
tent with lesser results. 

The consumer will take care of himself 
if you look after the producer, for he is 
one and the same individual. 

But while this bill in its principle, if it 
has any, is not unprotective, it will be 
absolutely so in practice not only in its 
direct reductions but also in its indirect 
reductions sure to come from the change 
from specific duties to ad valorem, which 
is a marked feature of the bill. 

An ad valorem duty, as the name im- 
plies, is one which varies according to 
the price. If prices could be exactly de- 
termined nothing would seem to be fairer 
than an ad valorem duty. But, unfortu- 
nately, prices are very much matters of 
opinion, on which honest men may differ 
much and rogues much more. Inasmuch 
as the duty depends on the price, a cheat 
on the price is a cheat on the duty. If a 
piece of goods Is worth $& a yard and the 
duty is 25 per cent, the correct duty is 
^1.50. If the price be invoiced at $5 a 



yard and the fraud not detected the dutv 
collected becomes $1.25, and the ad val- 
orem, which seems to be 25 per cent., 
becomes about 20 per cent., and not only 
is the Government cheated out of its 
quarter of a dollar, but the manufacturer 
is cheated out of one- fifth of the Protec- 
tion his Government has promised him. 

So great have been the objections in 
actual American practice to the ad va- 
lorem duties that among the names which 
can be cited against it are some of the 
most illustrious in American history, 
Hamilton, Gallatin, Crawford, Webster 
and Van Buren, with Buchanan and 
Daniel Manning. Such, too, has been the 
experience of all other nations, and their 
Tariff bills show such an exclusion of ad 
valorem duties as makes even the act of 
1890 seem objectionable on that very ac- 
count. That the example given above of 
a piece of goods lowered from $6 to $5 is 
reasonable is evident from this very bill, 
where an undervaluation has to reach 40 
per cent., which in this case would be 
from |6 to |8.60, in order to create pre-' 
sumption of fraud. 

This, therefore, is not theory. It is 
within the experience df every merchant 
that goods which cannot be purchased at 
all in Europe can be purchased, duty 
paid, in New York at lower prices than 
like goods can be purchased by the honest 
merchant who values them at their true 
market value and pays the duty demanded 
by the Government, and ^et these ad 
valorem duties thas objectionable have 
been increased in number everywhere, 
being substituted in nearly all the 
scheaules for specific duties. 

Another deceptive use of ad valorem 
duties has been frequently employed in 
this (bill bv classifying under one head 
articles differently advanced in manufact- 
ure under the same rate of duty. It is 
claimed that the advance in price covers 
the advance in manufacture. This seems 
so, until you consider that the advance 
covered is that which is measured by the 
foreign price of labor and not by the 
labor price of the United States, and that 
what might be Protection if the labor put 
to use in the advancement here was of the 
same price as that abroad becomes dis- 
crimination against American labor when 
put into practice. 

This has been practically acknowledged 
on malt. Then the committee, or rather 
the manag[ing party majority, originally 
presented in their bill a uniform duty on 
Darley and malt of 20 per cent. The bar- 
ley raiser was protected on a 20 per cent. 
bHsis, and also the maltster, but a skillful 
man appeared and in that case showed 
them that the malt to be protected was 
not malt made in Canada, -but malt made 
here, and therefore the wages existing 
here must be the basis, and so the barley 
raiser rested at 20 per cent., while the 
maltster advanced to 80 per cent. Of 
course this could only have been because 
the majority in that case recognized the 
just demand. 

That this knowledge thus acquired was 
not applied to the rest of the bill is part 
and parcel of the misfortune which rests 
upon the country. 

How the bill will act as a revenue 
raiser, and how it can act as an injury to 
the Government and the producer both 
together, is well exemplified in the 
changes made in the pottery schedule. 

Only an amount equal to two-fifths of 
the amount of the imports are made here, 
valued at $;3.800,000. Nine millions and 
a half are imported. Under existing law 
the revenue obtained is five millions and 
a half. Under the proposed bill, if the 
manufacturers hold their own, and the 
most sanguine friend would not dream 
{Continued on ptu^ 390.] 
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American goods produced by the Ameri- 
can working people shoold be need by ihe 
American consumer. 

Workingmen do not want charity ; they 
want work. If the members of The 
American Protective Tariff League, 
its correspondents, and the friends of 
Protection will practice what they preach 
by purchasing American goods only, 
many factories will be started and many 
thousand hands will be given immediate 
employment. 

Avoid the sign "imported;" avoid 
things *' imported ;" avoid the tailor who 
carries nothing but ** imported " suitings ; 
avoid the shops that announce nothing 
but the " imported " bilks, the * 'imported'* 
glassware, the **imx>orted" china, the 
** imported " bric-a-brac, the ** imported " 
textiles; avoid the cigar dealer who 
would sell you only "imported" cigars, 
which may carry the filfh of foreign 
countries ; avoid the grocer who would 
sell you "imported" dried fruits, which 
may carry the germs of disease, and 
avoid the newspaper which teaches the 
''imported" idea and advocates Free- 
Trade. 

Millions of unemployed appeal to your 
patriotism, thousands of homes without 
bread appeal to every heart ; and if every 
friend of Protection will adopt our rec- 
ommendations he will be adding to his 
goodness in a manner agreeable to labor 
—by the giving of additional work. 



A National Appeal. 

The American Protective Tariff 
League in special and extraordinary ses^ 
sion on December 16, responding to the 
earnest request of wage earners, unani- 
mously agreed that it was necessary to call 
upon the press of the United States to urge 
every patriotic citizen to assist in defeat- 
ing the proposed Wilson Free-Trade Tariff, 
which is now before Congress. If this 
measure becomes a law the demand for 
labor in all productive employments in 
this country will be decreased. This will 
reduce the wages and earnings of every 
man, woman or child among us, perma- 
nently lower the standard of living in this 
country, and reduce the purchasing 
power of our wage earners, who consti- 
tute the great consuming force in this 
land. 

Every person, rich or poor, high or low, 
old or young, who is not in favor of lower 
wages and less comfort in life, should at 
once write a postal card to the Congress- 
man from his or her district, protesting 
against the passage of this bill and de- 
manding that the McKinley Tariff be left 



unchanged. Write a postal card to day 
and urge every friend of yours to do the 
same. Perhaps your effort will defeat 
Free-Trade and save Protection. 

Cheap Labor, Cheap Liring. 



It is interesting just now to study the 
habits of the cheaply paid laborers in 
Germany, and. in order to prepare Ameri- 
can wage earners for what they may ex- 
pect, the American Consul at Chemnitz 
has made a special report upon the sub- 
ject. Owing to the starvation wages paid 
to labor in Q«rmeny, it appears that the 
people are not able to keep body and soul 
together, although they can procure 
meals at eating houses which are under 
Governmental supervision. Our American 
Consul, in his work of preparing Ameri- 
can laborers for their future diet, says 
that " to a hard working man with an 
appetite sharpened by exercise, the dinner 
is excellent." 

It appears that at these little dinners 
one can get pickled herrings with po- 
tatoes for three and one-half cents ; salt 
herrings and potatoes for three cents; 
potatoes with curds or buttermilk for 
two and one-half cents ; warm beer, two 
and one-half cents per cup; soup, two 
and one-half cents for nearly a quart 
(they must have a soup house adminis- 
tration); coffee, one and one-half cents 
per cup : black or rye bread and wheat 
bread at one and one-half cents or three- 
quarters of a cent per portion. 

The total cost of a dinner, it is stated, 
is never more than ten cents, and it is 
pointed out that it does away " with the 
death and dyspepsia eating dinner pail." 
This, therefore, will prove to be another 
blow at the tin-plate industry, and will 
show that the dinner pall is only an emblem 
of luxuriousness and extravagance, be- 
cause a hard working man with an appetite 
should never eat a dinner costing more 
than ten cents, and should generally be 
satisfied with a pickled herring and po- 
tato for three and one-half cents, or a 
portion of bla«C bread for three-quarters 
of a cent. The Administration is doing 
good work in preparing the people for 
what is to come, but it should not make 
too sure about passing its Tariff and forc- 
ing upon us the times that are depicted 
by the American Con8ul at Chemnitz. 



Leave the Tariff Alone. 



Any reduction in the present Tariff will be 

injurious to my business and also to the proe- 

periiy of those around me. Please vote against 

all changes recommended by the Free-Tradera. 

Signature 

Let , every reader of the American 
Economist and every friend of Protec- 
tion send the above petition on a postal 
card to the Representative of his district 
in Congress. Begin as soon as Congress 
meets. Ask your friends to do the same. 
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€^t them to ask their friends. Send to 
Congressmen of both political parties. 
Let them know that it is now the wish of 
the people that the Tariff should be left 
alone. Let the voice of the people be 
beard in favor of Protection and Pros- 
perity. 

Philadelphia and the Tariff. 

The condenmations of the Wilson 
Tariff have been plain spoken and nni- 
yersal, but very few even of the Free- 
Trade organs caring to stand as sponsors 
for their party infant. One of the criti- 
cisms is particularly severe upon the 
Tariff tinkers, and will be sorely felt, 
comins:*, as it does, from the Philadelphia 
Ledger, which has, in part, the follow- 
ing: 

*' The first sentence of the report of 
the nugority on the Wilson Tariff 
bill, which purports to give the rea- 
sons existing for the Tariff changes 
that are recommended, will give rise to 
dispute. The majority report says: 'The 
American people, after the fullest and 
most thorough debate ever given by any 
people to their fiscal policy, have deliber- 
ately and rightly decided that the exist- 
ing Tariff is wrong in principle and un- 
just in operation/ That is open to con- 
tradiction, even when consideration is 
given only to the vote at the Presidential 
election of 1892. Then both parties were 
necessarily dealing with general princi- 
ples and avowing or disavowing them 
in particular communities, after the man- 
ner of politicians, with the sole purpose 
of picking up votes for their i>arty. The 
verdict, such as it was, however, was in 
the nature of a commission to the Demo- 
cratic party to try its hand at Tariff re- 
form. The leaders went to work promptly. 
A year afterwards the character of the 
Wilson bill was pretty well known, and 
the American people, dealing with the bill 
itself instead of * glittering generahties,* 
pronounced an emphatic protest against 
that kind of Tariff revision. If the ver- 
dict of November, 1892, decided the ex- 
isting Tariff to be ' wrong in principle and 
grievously unjust in operation,' the ver- 
dict of November, 1898, being in the na- 
ture of a political revolution, was a more 
emphatic protest against the proposed 
Wilson bill now reported by the com- 
mittee. 

'* Starting on this misleading premise, 
the report goes on to declare in most em- 
phatic terms against the principle of Pro- 
tection on theground ' that the power of 
taxation has no lawful or constitutional 
exercise except for providing revenue for 
the support of the GK>vemment ' This 
bold declaration cannot be sustained. 
The history of Tariff legislation re- 
futes it. One of the earliest acts passed 
by Congress, when many of the mak- 
ers of the Constitution were members 
of that body, was a- Tariff act em- 
bodying the principle of Protection and 
ieolaring it in set terms, yet no one then 



declared that the power of taxation had 
no lawful exercise except that of provid- 
ing revenue. That is a doctrine of modem 
political philosophers relating to what 
ought to be the principles of an ideal 
Government, and has no application to 
an established Government with written 
Tariff laws that have stood the test of an 
hundred years of litigation and have been 
passed upon repeatedly, and sustained by 
the only body competent to declare an act 
of Congress unlawful and unconstitu- 
tional. But the committee virtually ac- 1 
knowledges the weakness of its position 
on this point by explaining that it has 
been very mild in correcting this abuse 
of power, and that, in fact, the bill pre- 
sented continues duties ^that ' carry with 
them more or less acknowledged Protec- 1 
tion.' In short, the committee recom- ^ 
mends to Congress a schedule ef duties 
which, according to its own declaration, ' 
is, in part at least, unlawful and uncon 
stitutional.*' 



Sing the Praises of Protection. 

The Ambbican Pbotbctivs Tariff 
Lbague, with a view to encouraging and 
extending public interest in the Protect- 
ive policy and the cause of Protection, has 
decided to offer three prises for original 
poems. 

They must be confined exclusively to 
the subject of Protection to American 
labor, or American industries, or both. 

The poems may be humorous or other- 
wise, as the sense and thoughts of the 
writer suggest. They must be confined 
to six stanzas, each of four lines. All 
poems submitted for competition become 
the exclusive property of The Amerioan 
PBOTECJnvE Tariff League, "they may 
be addressed to the editor of the Ameri- 
can Economist, No. 185 West Twenty- 
third street, New York City, and none 
will be received for competition later 
than Wednesday, January 81, 1894. 
. The writer of the poem that is deemed 
the best in order of merit will receive $25 
in cash. The sum of $15 will be given to 
the writer of the next best, and $10 to the 
writer of the third best in order of merit. 

Poems must be plainly and legibly 
written on only one side of the paper. 
The writer's name must be inclosed and 
will be published in the Amerioan Eoon- 
0MI8T, with the winning poems, unless 
otherwise desired. 



ready market in every consuming center 
of the world. So they say. 

These scribes omit to point out, at the 
same time, that the proposed reduction 
in the Tariff on cotton, woolen and other 
manufactured goods is far greater propor- 
tionately that all benefits that could be 
derived through the remission of the coal 
duties. They omit to mention that the 
manufacturers have not begged or 
petitioned for free coal, but were quite 
content to have things continue as they 
were during 1898. They forgot to point 
out that the heavy reductions in the 
Tariffs of manufactured goods mean 
in many cases, the entire shutting down 
of the mills, hence there will be no use 
for the free coal at any price. 

They also omit to mention the fact that 
hundreds of thousands of Americans make 
their livelihood by mining the coal, and 
that if this opportunity be taken from 
them, they are liable to starve and not 
need any manufactured goods, unless in- 
deed they should emigrate to Nova Scotia, 
whence it would appear that these divine 
inspirations of the free coal theorists em- 
anate, in the interests of the colliery ring 
that is headed by President Cleveland's ex- 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Whitney. 



The Free Coal Dodgers. 

A number of Free-Trade papers have 
been publishing articles pointing out the 
eternal blessing that is being showered 
upon the manufacturers, especially in the 
Eastern States, by the bountiful paternal- 
ism of a Free-Trade providence. The 
blessings to be derived from free coal are, 
to the Free-Traders, as manifest as they 
are multifarious. Free coal would ena- 
ble the cheaper manufacture of goods and 
permit the output of our mills to find a 



Spool-Thread Cotton Imports. 



Our imports of spools of cotton during 
the year ending June 80, 1898, were 106,- 
000 dozen spools more than during the 
previous twelve months, showing that 
the MeKinley Tariff is no longer so Pro- 
tective to this industry as it used to be. 
The figures of import are as follows : 

Yeiir ending Bate of Imports, 

June 80. duty. dotenf. Value. 

1882 7o. perdoi. 769,a» $88,168 

1808 Tcperdoz. 860.85« 60,800 

It is apparent that the English manu- 
facturers have found some method 
whereby they can increase their ship- 
ments of spool cotton to this market, pay 
the duty of 7 cents per dozen and still sell 
at a profit in competition with the spool 
cotton manufactured in this country. 

But it is proposed, under the Wilson 
Tariff, to reduce the duty on spool cotton 
to 4}i cents per dozen, a reduction of one- 
fifth of one cent per spool. As the 
English manufacturers are able to sell 
their goods in this market at the present 
higher rate of duty, the proposed reduc- 
tion will, of course, enable them to secure 
our entire trade at good profit to them- 
selves, but it will effectually kill the 
American spool cotton industry unless 
the labor employed in our cotton mills 
will agree to a reduction of 85 per cent, 
in wages, which is the difference between 
the present and proposed Tariffs. 



Ths American Eoonomist has never 
been convicted of errors in facts, but is 
rec€|nized all over the land as authority 
on aU questions relating to the Protective 
Tariff policy.— D^^roi^ JourtuH^ October 
18, 1898. 
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THE YIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 

(Continued from p<ige 887.) 

of that, the loss in revenue would be 
^,000,000. If the manufactures were en- 
tirely driven out and all our ware should 
be imported the loss of revenue even then 
would be $882,000. The crockery schedule 
seems hardly to be managed with a view 
to revenue. 

It would of course be utterly impossible 
to follow into details the reasons which 
have induced the changes made by the 
bill. They seem to be the result of in- 
formation obtained in secret, and in no 
wise communicated to the Republicans 
on the committee. All the public hear- 
ings and public testimony have been set 
aside and the bill has been framed on in- 
formation of witnesses who have not 
been cross-examined and whose testimony 
has not visited the li^ht of day. 

While it would be imposeible to specify 
the probable effects of this bill, a few of 
the most important may be briefly 
touched upon. 

As to the future relations between Can- 
ada and the United States, it perhaps 
would not be decorous for us to talk fully, 
but there are those who believe that what 
they think is the manifest destiny of this 
continent is one nation and one market 
and one development. 

Those who have that thought in their 
minds as they scan the bill will see how 
little this bill, compared with existing 
law, conduces to that end. Those on the 
other hand who look u];>on the Dominion 
simply as another nation will be sur- 
prised to see how freely is accorded to 
her privileges and opportunities in dero- 
gation of those of our own citizens ; 
privileges and opportunities which the 
Dominion would be glad to give ample 
and unstinted concessions. By this bill 
they receive them all without money and 
without price. 

What effect also this bill will have 
upon the treaties made by the last admin 
istration with Cuba and the Spanish- 
American countries, the committee have 
presented no calculations and no sugges- 
tions. If we should lose anything thus 
gained it would be so much addition te 
the general misfortune of this bill. 

It is proper to add that this bill has 
been hastened with as much celerity as 
could be used, and hence there has been 
but little time given for the country to 
exactly formulate its objections. We 
trust that that system is not to be con- 
tinued, but that fall and free examina- 
tion maybe given to all the items so that 
the exact measure of its damage may be 
calculated. Speed in action may be re- 
pentance at leisure. 

Another serious general objection to 
the bill is that it decreases the revenue 
according to the calculations usually 
made by the Treasury Department as 
compared with 1898 about $74,000,000 
This large deficit, coming as it does upon 
a depleted Treasury, is rather appalnufc 
in a bill for revenue only. How this 
^eat hole m our resources as a nation 
IS to be filled no one knows. At this date 
not even the committee knows itself, 
unless the President, anticipating in his 
message to Congress the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, shall 
afford to the committee itself its wished- 
for clue. 

Against the consideration of such a bill 
creating such a deficit and leaving it un- 
accounted for, the minority vainly pro- 
tested when the bill was laid before the 
committee. Who would dare, if of 
sound and statesmanlike mind, to create 
a deficit of $74,000,000, and blindly vote 
it with no plan in sight whereby the 
Government could meet its expenditure ? 



That same protest we make to the House 
and to the country. 

The bill ought not to be reported with- 
out the internal revenue bill, which is to 
make up the deficiency. Are we to pass 
this bill and be then coerced into the 
other? Who knows if they were pre- 
sented together that we might not prefer 
to stay where we are ? The progress of 
this attempt at what has been called re- 
form has already created such feeling 
that the country is stirred all over. When 
the scheme of raising taxes /by methods 
used in the times of war is presented, in 
addition to those now imposed, there 
may be such further revulsion of feeling 
as will accomplish the work of defeating 
this bill. 

While as x>arty men we might rejoice 
at its passage, as citizens of the United 
States we think the exigencies of the 
present time are superior to even the 
most desired political advantage, and ad- 
vise that the bill do not pass. 

We have not thought it desirable to 
make aify appeals to passion or to preju- 
dice, so far from that we have taken 
thus far no notice of the condition of 
business now, which is terrible, and 
of the workingmen, which beggars de- 
scription. There is no need for us to 
present this to the country. It is pre- 
senting itself. In one hundred rep- 
resentative cities where the number em- 
ployed exceeded two millions and a half 
of people, fully one-third, by the most 
conservative estimate, are without em- 
ploy. These are engaged in the pro- 
tected industries. Those who are not and 
those who thought they were beyond the 
touch of the Tariff now know the solid 
fact that all industries are prosperous or 
none. Spread this all over the country, 
as you must, and the result will startle 
even the unthinking. It is not necessary 
for us to bring this to public view. No 
ingenuity can keep it out of everybody's 
face and eyes. Workingmen all over the 
country are expressing their deep and 
sorrowful feeling. We will not strive 
in any way to increase the turmoil which 
this bill « has already created. An end 
can be put to all this by the defeat of this 
bill, and to the accomplishment of this 
every energy should be bent. The best 
way to put an end to this agitation is to 
' put an end to the causes. 
' We have thus stated the general con- 
siderations in opposition to the bill and 
now proceed to statements as to particu- 
lar items. With all our efforts to be con- 
cise, these statements in the aggregate 
will occupy many pages, and when we 
add our regrets that the work is only 
partially done and many things omitted 
we indicate the vast extent of the indus- 
tries threatened and the complications 
which this bill will give rise to. 

Schedule A.— Ghemfcal Industry. 

The chemical industry of the United 
States was by the Tariff commission of 
1888 given a special schedule on account 
of its great and i^rowing importance. That 
commission in its report to Congress said : 

It was apparent at the outset of tbU ioquiry 
that an industry employ inf( nearly dO,OOu bands 
with an annual product of nearly $1:90,000,000 
was entitled to a separate schednle. 

The development of this industry in the 
United States fully justifies the opinion 
of the commission then expressed and 
vindicates the wisdom of the Protective 
system. 

E8TABL1 8HMBNT8. 

Numl)er of chemical establishments in this 
country in : 
IfM 400 



1»6() . 
1870.. 

mo, 

1890.. 



. 514 
740 
.1.348 



HANDS. 

Number of hands employed in our chemical 
works in : 

issa 

1800 



1870.. 

IbSO.. 
1890.. 



. 8,986 
. 6,040 
.11,906 

42,745 



CAPITAL. 

Capital invested in : 

18&0 $7,091,860 

lfc60 18.579.697 

1870 81,681,714 

1880. 85.486,86a 

1890 178,002,*84 

171,785,649 of which is represented in 
lands, buildings, machinery and perma-' 
nent improvements. 

MATBRIAL8. 

Value of materials consumed by our chemical 
works in: 

1860 $8,985,381 

1860 13,089,057 

1H1Q 29,668,648 

1880 77,344,281 

1890 101,890,(58 

FUEL. 

By the census of 1890 it appears to 
carry on the chemical industries of the 
United States requires annually 886,668 
tons of coal, costing $2,874,994, and 88,681 
cords of wood, costing |96,968, and other 
fuel costing $181,898, or a total cost of 
fuel alone of $2,658,855. 

Value of the output of oar ohem'cal works in : 

1860 $14,601,841 

1860 22.161,988 

1870 47,897,888 

1880 17,407,064 

1890 176,044.688 

Such, in brief, is the growth and mag- 
nitude of the chemical industry in the 
United States, In the face of this mar- 
velous development the committee pro- 
poses in its bill to transfer no less than 
thirty of these great industries, built up 
and established by American capital and 
enterprise, and requiring the employment 
of thousands of American workmen, from 
the dutiable to the free list, and thereby 
exposes them to unrestrained foreign 
competition. By this step we not only 
surrender nearly a quarter of a million of 
revenue, but expose these industries to 
serious impairment, if not total destruc- 
tion. To maintain the industries thua 
exposed to foreign competition will re- 
quire a reduction of wages by the domes- 
tic producers to the level of their foreign 
competitors, and in the absence of such 
reduction our works must be abandoned. 

WAGES. 

The rate of wages paid employees in 
our domestic works averages $11.60 per 
week, while the average weeWy wages 
paid by chemical manufacturers in Great 
Britain during the year 1892 was only 
$6.90, and the average in Belgium only 
$4.97 per week. But our chemical indus- 
tries will be obliged to compete not on)y 
with England and Belgium, but with the 
still cheaper labor of Italy and Lidia, 
where the rate of wajges in the former 
country averages only from $1.80 to $8.50 
per week, and in the latter .' rom $2.40 to $6 
a week. It is not possib e, nor is it de- 
sirable, that our workmen should be re- 
duced to the level of foreign competing 
labor, and the only result must, therefore, 
be an abandonment of these industries, 
with the loss of all the capital invested 
therein. 

But the committee not only transfers 
to the free list the product of a large 
number of our chemical industries, but a 
general reduction is made throughout 
the entire schedule. Tnis can have but 
one result, the crippling or destruction of 
our domestic works or the reduction of 
wages to the level of our foreign compet- 
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itora ; and we insist that an indnstry in 
which BO much capital is invested, and 
which expends so mnch annually in 
wages, shonld continue to receive, and is 
justly entitled to, the fostering care of 
the national Goyernment. 

I<ead. 

The report of the majdtity has largely 
reduced- the duties on lead. The lead 
mining industry of the CTnited States has 
risen nom the production of 16,000 tons 
in 1860 to 182,967 tons in 1889 and to about 
200,000 tons in 1892. Of this about 40,000 
tons came in from Mexico in the shape 
of silver lead ore at the rate of lU cents 
per pound for the lead contained in the 
ore, paying into the Treasury $750,000. 
In 1898 this amounted to 59,000 tons, pay- 
ing duties of 1897,000. 

The price of lead in New York has 
steadily declined for the last thirty years 
from 6 cents per ];)ound to 8}^ cents per 
pound, and prices to-day are but a little 
above those in London. 

It is difficult to ascertain the number of 
men engag^ in lead mining purely, for 
the reason that there are many people en- 
gaged in mining lead and zinc and a still 
larger number engaged in the mining of 
silver ores which carry a percentage of 
lead. It is estimated that tne number of 
men engaged directly in the lead mines is 
about 12,000, whose wages run from $1 to 
$2.50 per day. 

Should the proposed bill, as it now 
stands, become a law it will make lead 
substantialty free, for, in the opinion of 
the minority, not a pig of lead would be 
imported at the duty proposed in the 
bill, for the reason that lead would come 
in from Mexico in the shape of silver 
lead ores at 15 per cent. We think the 
lead-producing industry is entitled to as 
much Protection as any other class of 
labor in this country and the proposed 
bill will materially reduce the wages of 
the labor employed. 

Lead can oe laid down from Spain or 
London in New York at $2.50 or $8 a ton, 
and to Southern ports it would frequently 
be carried as ballast, while the freights 
from Montana and Colorado are about 
^0 per ton and from the lead mines of 
Illinois, Iowa, and Missouri about $6 per 
ton. This condition of freights places 
the lead interest at a great disadvantage. 
The inevitable result, if this bill is en- 
acted into law, will be that the labor 
employed in lead mines, if put into com- 
petition with Spain and Mexico, would 
be required to work at very much less 
wages than it now receives. 

Pig lead is purely the product of labor 
and has absolutely no valne until labor is 
employed to raise the ore from the mine 
and smelt it, and its value consists, prac- 
tically, in the wages paid to the miner 
and smelter. 

Schedule B —Glass. 

The reduction in the duties on cylinder 
window glass and on bottle glass is enor- 
mous. This is a direct blow at labor and 
one the effects of which will be far reach- 
ing and deplorable. Famaces for the 
manufacture of window glass are diti- 
tributed throughout fourteen States, from 
Massachusetts south, including Mary- 
land^nd west as far as Michigan, Kansas 
. and Wyoming. 

The industry may be said to be natnral 
to this country. Almost every material 
entering into the production of ^lass is to 
be fouod or can be manufactured here. 
The best and cheapest methods of manu- 
facture have been adopted and are in 
actual use. 

The capacif^y to mannfactnre in the 
United States is greater than the largest 
consumption of foreign and American 



glass combined, hence a vigorous home 
competition, which secures the very 
loweist of prices to the consumer. 

Notwithstanding all these facts, which 
would seem to argue against the necessity 
of Protection, our importations of glass 
are lar^ and productive of revenue. The 
reason is not far to seek. It lies mainly in 
the difference between the wages of 
American and foreign workmen. We do 
not stop to burden this report with a com- 
parative statement. Such statement of 
the wages paid here and thbse paid in 
Belgium would disclose the fact that our 
average is two and a half times or over 150 
per centum higher than those paid in Bel- 
gium and very much higher than those 
paid in England. 

It follows, therefore, necessarily, that 
any reduction of duty must correspond- 
ingly reduce wages. Assuming that under 
the reduced duties our factories would 
continue to run, and many of them could 
not, the reduction would Imng the com- 
mon .laborer to the level of the poor man 
abroad struggling for the bare means of 
livelihood and the skilled laborer to the 
present condition of the unskilled. And 
it must not be forgotten that, while the 
common laborer may turn his hand to 
whatever opportunity may offer, the 
skilled laborer is substantially out of em- 
ployment when opportunity is wanting to 
turn his hand to tnat to which it has been 
trained and in which experience has lent 
it cunning. 

It is matter of doubt whether any of the 
radical changes proposed by the majority 
of the committee makes more ruthless 
war upon our industries than the changes 
in the glass schedule. They mean, liter- 
ally speaking, death to labor. And this 
without reason, since no complaint can 
be made of prices ; home competition and 
foreign competition have reduced them 
to the lowest level. When home compe- 
tition shall be eliminated they will rise at 
the demand of foreign monopoly. 

Plate Glass* 

There is no more splendid illustration 
of the benefits of our Protective system 
than is to be found in the manufacture of 
plate glass. American enterprise and 
energy in the development of this'indus- 
try have resulted in a vigorous home 
competition, so as to brinf down the 
price of the product to one^alf of what 
it was ten years ago. We have now in 
operation in this countrv 12 competing 
plants, having a capital of $13,000,000 and 
a capacity of 18.000,000 square feet of 
glass annually. Every material used in 
the manufacture is of American produc- 
tion, excepting only soda ash. Eight 
thousand men are directly employed and 
probably, with their families, 40,000 per- 
sons interested in the maintenance of this 
industry. 

The existing Tariff rate is not prohibit- 
ory. Of an actual consumption of 15,- 
000,000 feet, about 2,500,000 are imported. 
From 85 to 90 per cent, of the cost of pro- 
dncing plate glass is labor, and the dif- 
ference oetween the wages paid here and 
those paid abroad runs from 44 to 806 
per cent. Hence in this case, as in so 
many others, the assault made on our 
existing Tariff law is an assault made on 
labor. 

It will be observed that no chan&res are 

g reposed in the duty on the smaller sizes, 
ut only upon the larger. The poor man, 
for whom tue majority are so solicitous, 
is still to bear existiuj? burdens, but the 
rich m tn, who ai>>ne is the purchaser of 
the larger sizes, is to have the benefit, if 
there be any benefit, from Tariff redac- 
tion. 

It seems to be a conceded fact that in 
the smaller sizes, on which the duties are 



not reduced, our manufacturers make no 
profit ; but, on the other hand, sustain a 
loss, while sach reasonable returns a<i they 
do receive are from the sale of the larger 
sizes in which the duty has been reduced. 
Can it be possible that the committee 
were moved not so mnch by the love for 
the poor man as by a prejudice against 
the manufacturer ? 

Schedule B.— Pottery. 

The pottery industry cannot be accused 
of being fostered by a prohibitory Tariff. 
The amount imported exceeds the amount 
manufactured here, and notwithstanding 
the act of 1890, the importations have in- 
creased. Under such circumstances, to 
lessen the duty would seem most unjust 
to the potters so long as Protection is 
sanctioned by the bill. One hundred and 
two establishments, employing 10,000 
men and supporting 50,000 people, are 
worth preserving. In no business have 
prices been so much lowered by the opera- 
tion of home competition as in the crock- 
ery business. Foreign manufacturers 
have been here most conspicuously forced 
to abate the enormous profits made prior 
to the act of 1883. We have elsewhere 
shown how detrimental the proposed ac- 
tion is to the revenue. 

Schedule C— Metal Schedule. 

The metal schedule presents some feat- 
ures that illustrate in a significant way 
the illogical character of the bill. Among 
these may be mentioned the substitution 
in almost all cases of ad valorem for spe- 
cific duties ; the making free a number of 
articles called •* raw materials ; " the dis- 
regard of the relations that exist between 
more and less finished products, and the 
totally inadequate duties named upon cer- 

' tain leading articles. 

I The effect of ad valorem duties has al- 
ready been discussed. It is not worth 
while to combat the fallacy embodied in 
the term ' • raw material, " since no amount 
of contention can obscure the fact that 
no such thing exists that has any value, 
save as it has received value from human 

; labor or has possibilities in connection 
therewith. 

j Some idea seems to have prevailed in 

; the minds of the majority to the effect 
that duties should be adjusted in propor- 
tion to the advance of the article in manu- 
facture. The idea does not seem, how- 
ever, to have been very successfully 
worked out. For example, iron ore is 
made free, and, reckoning 60 percent, of 

. metallic iron to a ton of ore, the manu- 
facturer of pig iron is given an advantage 
as to duties of $1.85 on a ton on his prod- 
uct. But, on the other hand, the amount 
of Protection thereon is reduced about 
$4.50. The ingots, which are the raw 
material of steel blooms, are made to 

I bear a duty of 25 per cent, ad valorem ; 

;the blooms, which are the raw ma- 

jterial of steel rails, bear the same 

. duty, and the steel rails, the last finished 
product, bear the same also. Such incon- 
gruities run all through the schedule, and 
are apparent to any one familiar with the 
processes and products of iron and steel 
manufacture. 

I Free Iron Ore* 

That which lies at the base of onr iron 
. and steel industry is iron ore. The exist- 
ing duty thereon is 75 cents per ton. The 
revenues from its importation aggregated 
in the last fiscal year over half a mulion 
of dollars ($507,976.19). It is proposed 
under a »* Tariff bill for revenue only" 
t to throw away absolutely every cent of 
this large revenue by putting iron ore on 
the free list. 

That, however, may be said to be a 
comparadvely small matter in compar- 
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iflon with the effect that the proposed 
measure will haye npon oar home induB- 
try by tjie sabetitation for native Of 
foreign ores, the product of cheap foreign 
labor. 

Onr ore industry, ftom whatever point 
viewed, is among the most important. 
According to the census figures of 1890 
the production of iron ore for the year 
ending December 81, 1889, was in excess 
of fourteen and a half million of tons 
fl4,518,041). Its value was more than 
thirty-three and a third millions of dol 
lars ($88,851,976). Twenty-six States and 
two Territories, North, South, East and 
West, contributed to it. In the amount 
and value of production Michigan stands 
first, and whether Pennsplvania, a Middle 
State, or Alabama, a Southern State, 
stands second is a question of doubt. 
The amount of capital invested is nearly 
a hundred and ten millions of dollars 
($109,766,199) and the number of men di 
rectly employed over thirty-eight thou- 
sand (88,227). The average annual earn- 
ing capacity for each person so employed 
at current wages is $409.96. 

Of oonrse in taking account of the value 
of this industry xo American labor there 
must be added all the various labor 
processes, including the transportation, 
necessary to get the ore from the hill into 
the furnace suck. The theorist who talks 
about *'raw materials" never permits 
himself to realize that, as has been well 
said, *' nature rarely dispenses with trans- 
portation. She never separates, assorts, 
cleanses and feeds into the hopper or the 
stack." 

The bill proposes to put into competi- 
tion with American ores foreign ores, 
some of which are produced at a labor 
cost one-tenth and none of them at a 
labor cost greater than one-fourth of 
ours. • It proposes to bring our laborers 
who get from |1.60 to $2 per day, and 
who work from fifty-five to sixty hours a 
week, into competition with laborers who 
work seventy-two hours a week and get 
86 to 60 cents per day ; our miners who 
get from $3.25 to $2.75 per day into com- 
petition with those who get from 60 to 
72 cents per day. It proposes to condemn 
to temporary idleness and ultimately to 
divert into new channels, after an im- 
mense loss, if not the whole at least a 
large part of an invested capital of over 
thirty-three and one-third millions of dol- 
lars ; to deprive our transportation lines 
of a la^e proportion of their profits from 
the carriage of the ore product, and to 
leave undeveloped treasures hiddei^ un- 
der the soil of twenty-six States and two 
Territories. Foreign ore will take the 
place of our domestic product to a great 
extent, and this will cripple if it does not 
entirely destroy our home industry. 

Ocean freights are so low as to afford 
no protection. Ore is frequently carried 
across the ocean as ballast, and when 
freight is paid at all it averages not to 
exceed 5 shillings per ton on iron ore 
from Bilbao and other points in Spain. 
Under these circumstances there is no 
question but that foreign ores will take 
tne place of domestic in all furnaces 
along and within easy reach of the coast, 
and Its low price because of cheap labor 
cost will enable it to bear freight charges 
for long distances even into the interior. 
In the last analysis the placing of iron 
ore on the free list means either the 
abandonment of that industrv with us> 
or the mining of ore to be sold in com- 
petition with the cheap labor of Cuba, 
Africa and Spain. 

Pic IroB« 

Having sacrificed over half a million 
dollars per annum of revenue to the 
vagary of Free-Trade, the * Tariff bill for 



revenue only'' proposes to affect another 
large source of revenue by serious reduc- 
tion of the duties on pig iron. That duty 
now is $6.72 per ton. The duty proposed 
is 22W per cent, ad valorem, or about 
from $1.60 to $1.90 per ton, a lower tariff 
than was ever before proposed on this 
article. That suggested by the Mills bill 
was $6 per ton ; under the Tariff of 1846 
the duty was 80 per cent, ad valorem. 

The revenue from pig iron during the 
last fiscal year amounted to over one- 
third of a million dollars. While de- 
creased duties will add to importations, it 
is to be noticed that the difference between 
present and proposed duties is in the 
neighborhood of $5 per ton, and thai; a 
large loss of product and a large loss of 
revenue are both inevitable. 

Pig iron, so far as both capital and 
labor are concerned, is one of our leading 
industries, 2ind is followed in twenty- 
three States of the Union. 

In the year 1892 our product was 9,157,- 
000 tons, of a value of $181,161,089, and 
the prices at which it was sold to the con- 
sumer were the lowest that it ever com- 
manded. The proposed duty will close 
all New England furnaces and all east of 
the Alleghimies, as well as those of the 
South. The market for Southern pig 
iron is necessarily found in the North, 
owing to the lack of demand at the place 
of production. The consequence is, that 
the competition of Southern pig iron, 
which of all pig irons is maae at the 
cheapest cost m this country, fixes the 
price in Northern markets. That price 
IS controlled to a' lar^e extent by freight 
rates. Interior freight rates are very 
heavy as compared with ocean rates. In 
many cases pig iron comes from England 
and Belffium as ballast, subject to no 
freight charges at all. In other cases it 
bears a burden not to exceed 5 ^hillings 
per ton. At this figure it can be carried 
to the Atlantic and Ghilf ports, and even 
to those of the Pacific. Assuming that 
our pig iron, made at the least cost, is 
made as cheaply as that made abroad, 
which is not true, it amounts to a demon- 
stration that all of our blast furnaces, 
save those in the interior, must succumb 
to foreign competition. Even the latter, 
if able to exist at all, must do so without 
margin of profit. 

Cotton Ties. 

There are two provisions in the bill 
which, when brought side by side, dis- 
close in a significant way its sectional 
character. Hoop or band iron or steel 
bears an ad valorem duty of 80 per 
centum. ** except as otherwise provided 
for." The * * otherwise provided for " has 
reference to ties of iron or steel for 
baliuff cotton, which are placed on the 
free hst. Ck)tton ties are simply pieces 
of hoop or band iron or steel cut to 
lengths, and in some cases furnished with 
a simple device at the ends for securing 
the tie firmly around a bale. Pieces of 
hoop or band iron or steel brought into 
this country for the purpose of being put 
around a bale of hay or a barrel, or for 
any other purpose than tying cotton, 
must pay a aut}r of 80 per centum ad va- 
lorem, while if imported for the purpose 
of baling cotton they come in free. This 
is classlegislation in its worst possible 
form and utterly indefensible. It is also 
illogical legislation. Beginning with the 
pig iron, a duty is imposed upon the ma- 
terial in each of its various snapes up to 
and including the manuf acturea hoop or 
band. The latter is the raw material out 
of which cotton ties are made, and yet it 

Says a duty, while its finished product 
oesnot I 

It is legislation dangerous to the rev- 
enue interests of the Government, as all I 



the hoop and band iron to come into this 
country hereafter is likely to come in as 
cotton ties and without the payment of 
duties. 

The history of this industry in this 
country shows the lack of any plausible 
reason for j>utting cotton ties upon the 
free list, nior to the passage of the act 
of 1890 they were dutiable at 85 per 
centum ad valorem. This was not a Iro- 
tective duty and as a consequence none 
were made here, although there was a 
number of mills in the United States 
equipped for the production of hoop and 
band iron or steel and for the making of 
cotton ties. The result of the act of 1890 
was to set in operation these various in- 
dustrial establishments and to induce the ^ 
erection of others of like character, some ' 
of them in the South. As a consequence 
the home market has been supplied by 
the home manufacture to the advantage 
of the manufacturer and the wage-earner, 
and the consumer as welL Cotton ties 
have been lower in price during the cur- 
rent year than at any other time in the 
history of their manufacture, and this as 
a natural result of home competition. 
During 1892 they reached in price, at 
Southern ports, from 88 to 98 cents per 
bundle, and during the current year tht-y 
have been, at these same ports, selling at 
as low as 75 cents per bundle. 

It would appear, therefore, that the ex- 
isting law has had the effect to rehabilitate 
an American manufacture which the 
lack of prior Protection had largely de- 
stroyed and in which the mills of the 
country were prepared to embark ; to in- 
vite the investment of new capital and 
the employment of additional labor in an 
American industry ; to furnish the home 
market, to the extent of its needs, with a 
home made product in lieu of a foreign, 
and thus to secure our independence dr a 
foreign combination and dictation as to 
prices ; to do this at less cost to the con- 
sumer than he had to pav before the 
enactment of the law. All these ad- 
vantages will be destroyed by putting 
cotton ties on the free list, and it is be- 
lieved that such action will not simply 
cripple but entirely destroy their manu- 
facture in this country. In that event 
the cotton planter will pay mOTe for his 
ties. 

Tin Plates. 

Under existing law the duty on tin 
plates is 2.2 cents per pound. The duty 
at first proposed by the committee was 40 
per centum ad valorem, but has been 
changed to a ^)ecific duty of 1.2 cents per 
pound. 

It will be observed that the proposed 
duty is 1 cent per pound less than that of 
the present law. This means a severe 
blow to an enterprise which, under exist- 
ing conditions, has grown to immense 
proportions, and which promises, under 
proper Protection, to be one of the great 
industries of the country. Tin plates are 
simply steel sheets coated with tin. 
Teme plates are steel sheets coated with a 
mixture of tin and lead. Each is essen- 
tially a steel industry, 95 to 97 per centum 
being steel, and only 8 to 5 per centum 
being tin. No reason exists why tin and 
teme plates should not be manufactured 
successfully in this country except that 
which arises out of the difference between 
wages here and abroad. 

All the elements necessary to their 
manufacture exist with us. Coal, ore, 
limestone, everything necessary to make 
a steel sheet, we have here. We have 
skilled labor and improved machinery 
also. While it may be true that we have 
no tin as yet commercially developed, 
we are in this respect no wor^ off 
than England. Most of her tin is im- 
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ported from the islands in the Straits of 
Jfalacca, and it can be laid down as 
•cheaply in this conntry as it can be in 
Wales, the place of English mannf actnre. 
^Notwithstanding these facts, prior to the 
•enactment of the present law no tin 
plates were made m this conntry, al- 
though we were by far the largest con- 
sumers of them of any nation in the 
world ; and this was because of the low 
wages paid abroad and the lack of a Pro- 
tective Tariff. A fair idea of the differ- 
•ence of cost of making tin plates here 
and abroad may be gained from the fol- 
lowing table : 

€omparaHv9 estimate of cost ofXR^ hoxee IC 
14 5ya0 tin plate in WaXet and th^ UniUd 
States, 



Materials, labor and cost, 



1 ton steel, 7 by !^ bars 
ands 



Xess 486 pool 

inffs 

Ayallableat... . . . 

Bollioar 

Behiodinir (catohinir) 

l>oublinff 

FarnaoiDff (beatlnir). 

Shearinir 

•Opening 

Cold rolling 

Annealing 

Plokllog 

TinniDflT 

Washinir 



shear 



hi 

00 a o 



Rubblnir and dustinir. .. 

Assorting boxes, etc. . . . 

"SS^ pounds tin per box, 
or 41^ pounds per 16H 
boxes 

Allowances for scrulT 

Coal 

Acid 

Palm oil 

'Wood boxes 

Bran and middlings. .. 

Annealing boxes (wear 
and tear) 

Castings, etc., in the dif- 
ferent departments 
(wear and tear) 

Management and clerks . 

Other labor and trade 
expenses 

Bates, taxes and bank 
charges 

Oost or ISH boxes 

Oast of one box 



£8 d. 
5 8 6 

9 
418 
4 6 
1 8 
8 8 
8 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
4 
1 



8 


6 
8 


_ S! 
1 
3 6 



III 
|5i 






6 6 
6 
6 

1 4 



8 
2 

6 

8 S 

104 9 
12 6 



«u.eo 

2.16 

28.44 

1.08 

.88 
.74 
.40 
.24 
.24 
.86 
.40 
.96 
.96 
.28 
.44 
.90 



8.25 
.24 
1.56 
1.44 
1.C8 
1.45 
.60 



.72 
.48 

1.44 

.76 
49.14 
2.97 



$85.84 

2.84 
88.50 
4.86 



2.47 

2J0 

2.48 

.T8 

.« 
.82 
1.65 
1.98 
1_ 
.68 
lje8 
1.65 



8.71 
.27 
1.80 
1.84 
132 
1.55 
.60 



we paid to Ghreat Britain for tin plates 
the enormona snm of $807,841,404, ex- 
clnsive of ocean freights, importers' 
profits and middlemen's commissions, on 
a total importation dnring those years of 
8,622,750 gross'tons. Then came the act 
of 1890, which imposed a dnty of 2.2 cents 
per ponnd, a rate of dnty reasonably Pro- 
tective in its natnre. Its coming totally 
reversed the situation. American capital 
was indnced by this Protective dnty to 
embark in the enterprise of making tin 
plates, with the resnlt that, according to 
the last reports, between forty and fifty 
firms have become engaged in the 
inannfactnre of tin plates, with an 
investment of nearly three and one- 
half millions of dollars. The follow- 
ing figures, taken from the report of 
a special agent of the Treasury Depart- 
ment charged with the investigation of 
this industry, illustrate in an emphatic 
way its growth. These figures are as fol- 
lows : 
Production by quarters. Pounds. 

^ 80,1891 888.822 

era, 1891... 1,409,821 

ljl892 8,209je5 

)2 8J90O.751 

er3L1892... 19,766,491 
29,566,899 
89,548,587 



1, 1«98 
18.. 



.82 



2.00 
1.50 

4.S0 

1.86 
80.92 
4.90 



Commenting on this table W. C. Crone- 
mever, who appeared before the Ways 
^d Means Committee, and who is well 
iknown to be a man of good judgment and 
of strict veracity, said : 

In this table the oost per box in Wales is es- 
timated at 12 HhiUings 6 pence, but only a tew 
days ago I bad a visit from Mr. Edwards, en ex- 
tensive tin plate manofacturer of South Wales 
who assured me me that the total cost of cheap 
•coke plate at his works did not exceed 10 shil- 
lings per box, which in America would be about 
f 2.42 per box, or not much more than the duty 
levied in this country. I have not the least 
doubt of the truth fulnesrt of Mr. Edwards' as- 
sertion. The conditions in Wales have not 
materially changed in late years, and conse- 
•quently the same cost price must have ruled 
tor some time. Previous to the enactment of 
*he McKmlev bill the duty was 1 cent per 
,pound, or $1.08 per box. This added to thecoet 
•of tin plates at the mills in Whales would make 
the total $8.50. Yet the lowest average sell- 
lUR price of coke plates in this country during 
the**even years 1S81 to 1891 was $4.88, or jurt 
$1.86 more than the cost at mill in Wales plus 
the duty. Who received that amount, which 
iM a remarkable coincidence is within 2 cents 
the same as the additional duty which was put 
on tin plate by the McKinley bill ? Somebody 
has been taxing our consumers to the same ex 
tent all alone, but the amount did not go into 
the United States Treasury. Somebody else 
lias been receiving this tax for revenue only. 
In the twenty years from 1871 to 1891 



Total for first year 13(U<Ln9 

Total for second year wmm 

Total for both years i-iliSSSlSl 

It will be observed that the product in 
the last quarter of the fiscal year was 
forty-eight times greater than the produc- 
tion m the first quarter of the fiscal year 
1891. 

Contemporaneous with the imposition 
ofthis new duty, the price of tin plates 
abroad fell to an amount equal to the 
amount of the additional duty. It is a 
fact, incapable of controversy, that tin 
plates are now as cheap in this country to 
the consumer as they have ever been. And 
It is also a fact beyond question that the 
American product is equal, and by many 
claimed to be superior, to the foreign in 
quality. 

One of the significant things that has 
been demonstrated by the operation of the 
present law is this, that prior to its pas- 
sage, while England had a monopoly of 
onr markets, tin plate manufacturers com 



One of the provisions of the existing law 
is that the duty of 2.2 cents per pound on 
tm plate shall cease unless in some one of 
toL®^ y^ara next preceding June 80, 
1897, the aggregate quantity or tin plates 
produced shall have equaled one-third of 
the amount of such plates imported and 
entered for consumption during any 
fiscal year after the passage of the exist- 
ing law and prior to October 1, 1897. 
There can be no doubt that our capitalists 
have invested their money in the manu- 
facture of tin plates upon the faith that 
this provision operated as a Governmental 
pledge that the tin plate duty under ex- 
isting law should continue for a period of 
SIX years. Had the language of the act 
been embodied in an instrument to which 
mdividuals were parties of the first and 
second part, it could hardly successfully 
be contended that there was not a con- 
tract that this duty would continue for 
six years. Of course no claim of legal 
contract can he made against the United 
States as sovereign, but at the same time 
It is difficult to resist the conclusion that 
m morals the contract exists, calling for 
recognition on the part of Congress. 
Nothing seems more clear than that the 
proposed change of duty upon tin plates 
IS against the interest of the GK>vemment 
as a revenue measure, that it threatens 
the destruction of one of our most pros- 
perous and i^TOwing industries, narrows 
tha sphere or labor, works no good to the 
consumer, and approaches- £mgerouslv 
near to bad faith upon the part of the 
Government. 

Steel Ralls. 



pelled us to pay prices larffly in excess of 
those that would have yielded a fair profit, 
as has been shown bpr the testimony of 
Mr. Cronemeyer. In view of the pressing 
need of revenue on the part of the Gov- 
eminent, the action of flie majority in 
cutting down this duty seems to be ut- 
terly mdefensible. No more effective 
revenue duty exists than that now im- 
posed on tin plates. 

.oE^!?J^^ ^^^ ^9*^ y^^ ending June 80, 
1898, there were imported into the United 
States 628,426,902 pounds of tin plates, 
which paid a duty at the rate of 2.2 cents 
per pound, and thus produced a total 
revenue to the Government of $18,825,- 
869.84. 

It is clear that the present duty admir- 
ably serves the twofold purpose of pro- 
ducing revenue for the Government and 
of affording^ reasonable Protection to an 
American industry. No sufficient reason 
has been advanced for the destruction of 
an industry which in such a short period 
of time has gained a foothold, and which 
promises such a brilliant future. Side by 
side with the advance in the American 
tinning of sheete the manufacture of black 
sheets to be tinned has progressed. Ac- 
cording to the most reliable evidence the 
tame 18 not far distant when, if proper 
Protection be continued, all the black 
sheets necessary to make all the tin plates 
required in this country, and all the tin 
plates so required, will be made here. 



The present duty on steel ndki is $18.44, 
and under existing conditions might 
safely be reduced, but the proposed duty 
of 25 per centum ad valorem is indefensi- 
ble. Some commanding reason ought to 
be presented for such an inmiense cut in 
S^%8F®**®'^ ^*^ ^^y other proposed by 
the bin. If steel billets merit a duty of 
25 per centn^, and steel blooms a like 
duty, it would seem to go without savins 
that rails should bear a higher. 

There are many reasons, which space 
will not permit us to enumerate, why the 
cost of making rails is greatly in excess 
of n^ng billets. Suffice it to say that 
the fixing of a duty of 25 per centum ad 
vakrem on billets is a confession that the 
dnty should be much greater on rails. 

No one has asked for any reduction 
of duty on steel rails. They are to- 
^y cheiyer than they have ever been 
to the domestic consumer. To lower 
the duty to the extent proposed means 
simply to close most of our mills and 
put our railroad companies at the 
mercy of the foreign manufacturer. Re- 
cent sales have been made of foreign 
rails at Montreal at $19 per ton. This 
means, allowing $1.50 per ton for freight, 
|17.50 per ton as the price, and means 
further that at 25 per centum ad valorem 
foreign rails could enter our market at 
$21.87 per ton. 

, In ifeO, 1887 and 1888 the average sell- 
ing price of British rails, deHvered free 
on board vessels at British ports, was, 
respectively, $18.70, $19.70 and$l9.15 per 
ton. During the summer months of 1886 
the price was as low as il6.42 per ton. 
_ No argument is needed to show that un- 
der the proposed duty of 25 per centum 
ad valorem it wiU be impossible for our 
home manufacturers of steel rails to 
compete with the foreign. And this 
means more than appears at first sight. 

^SSL"^,™" industry has kept hundreds of 
mUUon dollars at home, for cinmlation amone 
our own Deople, which would otherwise h^ 
^ ^^u ^"^ Europe to pay tor foreign 
}?iJ*flJ'*"** been the chief factJrdurinrSe 
wiL^Il^'' JT'i" building up our pig^lnSa 
industry and in developing ou? iron 5e in- 
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dnstrr, so that each of these Industries is to- 
day the first in the world, as is our steel rail In- 
dustry itself. 

€atlery« 

Under the Tariff of 1890, the dnties on 
pocket and other cntlery were both spe- 
cific and ad valorem, and were placed at 
a Protective point. Prior to 1888 the duty 
on cutlery was fairly Protective. Under 
its operation the domestic products were 
nearly equal in value to imports. The 
law of 1888 provided a duty on cutlery, 
including razors, of 50 per cent, ad va- 
lorem. This duty was grossly inadequate, 
as the labor cost in making cutlery is 
highly skilled and is nearljr all done by 
hand ; it equals 80 per cent, in knives, and 
90 per cent, in razors. The wages paid in 
this country average from |15 to |l8 per 
week of fifty-five hours, against $4.50 to 
$7 per week of seventy hours in Germanv. 

The effect of the Tariff of 1883 was to 
swell the importations by one-third, so 
that th^ amounted in 1889 to over |2,000,- 
000, while at the same time the American 
product was reduced by over one- third, 
being only |730,000 worth. Under the 
operation of the law of 1890 the Ameri- 
can product increased, and now about 
equals the import product, and last year, 
1898, amounted to over $1,600,000. This 
has been accomplished without any in- 
creased cost to the consumer, while 
double the number of hands have found 
employment at an increase of 20 per cent, 
in tiieir individual wages. The proposed 
bill reduces the duty to 85 and 40 per 
cent, on different articles, and reintro- 
duces the pernicious ad valorem system. 
Of course should this bill be adopted 
history will repeat itself. Wages will 
again be reduced, and at least one-half of 
those recently employed in this industry 
must find employment elsewhere. 

Schedule D.— Lumber. 

We have already remarked upon the 
incongruity of freeing all kinds of lum- 
ber except planed boards, and only de- 
sire to add some views as to the effect of 
the proposed action. Upon the great bulk 
of tne production of the United States 
there may be some question as to results. 
But that the result will be advantageous 
to the consumer cannot in any way be 
predicated. Our production is so large 
comi>ared with Canada that one of the 
consuls there appointed by Mr. Cleveland 
and in position to know avers that the 
duty kept out of the United States Treas-. 
ury by free lumber would at first go into 
the pockets of the Canadian lumbermen 
and eventually, by the device of raising 
the price of limits, into the treasury of 
Canada, because Canada owns the lands 
and needs revenue. While the effect in 
general as to prices to the consumer and 
consequently given to the producer might 
be in doubt, the effect on the borders in 
certain localities would be very disas- 
trous. There competition would lower 
prices, and in sucn localities great mis- 
fortune would ensue. Such would be the 
case in Maine on the Atlantic, and in 
Washington and Oregon on the Pacific, 
and all along the border. The lessening 
of the duties under the act of 1890 has 
not decreased the price of lumber, nor in 
general will the proposed bill produce 
that result. Loss of revenue for the ben- 
efit of Canadians and unjust and ruinous 
competition will be the sole result, in- 
cluding the shutting up of many estab- 
lishments now supporting many working- 
men. 

Schedule E— Sugar. 

The Tariff law of 1890 placed sugar, up 
to and including No. 16 Dutch standard, 
on the free list, to take effect April 1, 
1891. The duties which had been col- 



lected from the people on sug^r prior to 
1890 had amounted to the enormous sum 
of $1,460,412,227, these duties being levied 
on an article of prime necessity, of which 
up to 1890, we had only been able to pro- 
duce about one-tenth of the amount 
needed for our consumption. These du- 
ties were, therefore, levied under the 
theory of a Tariff for revenue only. 

The Fifty-first Congress was a Pro- 
tective Congress, and, not believing in a 
Tariff for revenue only, wisely repealed 
the old law, and for the first time in the 
history of the country sugar came free to 
the people. This has resulted in a direct 
saving to the American people of over 
$200,000,000, less $16,717,726 paid for 
bounty and $11,000,000 estimated to be 
due to the producers for this year, which 
would aggre^te $27,717,000, being a di- 
rect saving or over $1.25 per year for each 
person in the United States. 

In harmony with the doctrine of Pro- 
tection the Fifty-first Congress deemed 
it their duty to give Protection to the 
growers of cane, beet and sorghum sugar 
By way of bounty. 

In view of the fact that we have a vast 
area of country especially adapted to the 
growth of sugar, and believing that it 
was a sound policy to make the American 
peop'e self sustaining in an article the an- 
nual consumption of which was con- 
stantly increasing, and which requires an 
annual expenditure of about $115,000,000, 
nearly all of which is paid to foreign la- 
bor, wisely, in the opinion of the minor- 
ity, Congress provided that the grower 
of cane, beet and sorghum sugar should 
be paid a small bounty, to run until 1905, 
and to carry out the provisions of this 
law a continuing appropriation was made 
to pay the bounty. The bill of the ma- 
jority proposes to reduce the amount of 
bounty allowed by existing law, begin- 
ning July 1, 1895, at the rate of one-eighth 
of a cent per pound per year; and that on 
July 1, 1902, said bounty shall ** cease and 
determine." The policy of paving boun- 
ties directly or indirectly for tne purpose 
of encouraging certain industries is as old 
as the Government itself, and has been 
recognized in the statutes of both State 
and nation since 1789. This policy has 
been validated by the highest courts of 
our country. 

The bounty provided. by the law of 1890 
was in the ifature of a contract made by 
Congress with each and all persons who 
should engage in the production of cane, 
beet or sorghum sugar of certain saccha- 
rine stren^h, who should under that con- 
tract receive the bounty provided for by 
the appropriation from the Treasury. 
Under the provisions of this understand- 
ing large amounts of money have been 
invested and a larger amount of sugar 
has been produced in the United States 
during the past three years than in any 
similar number of years before in our 
history. Especially is this the case with 
beet sugar. While it is only a short time 
since th& beet industry was inaugurated 
in the United States, yet the results are 
most promising and clearly indicate that 
if existing laws were maintained until 
1905 we would produce a large percentage 
of our sugar from this source alone. 

The history of the production of beet 
sugar is not only remarkable, but inter- 
esting. Less than a century ago this in- 
dustry was commenced in France under 
a bounty system authorized by a decree 
of Napoleon I. Gtermany and other 
European countries followed the example 
of the French. So great and phenomenal 
has been this development that those 
countries are to-day not only s^lf -sustain- 
ing, but are also large exporters of sugrar 
to other countries. European countries 
sold to the United States during the fiscal 



year ending June 80, 1898 (m'^st of which 
came from Germany), 436,287^485 ponnda. 
valued at $12,844,966, all of which should 
and would be produced in this country in 
a short time if existing law shall be main- 
tained. The same state of facts pertain 
to cane and sbrghum sugar. 

Notwithstanding all these facts we find 
the majority of the committee eager to 
strike down this great and growing in- 
dustry; which under existing law would 
soon supply the wants of our people, and 
which would keep in the pockets of the 
American farmer over $1,000,000,000 a 
year, and would also be the means of dis- 
tributing to American labor many mill- 
ions of dollars annually. 

More than this, we find the majority 
readv and \ivilling to violate what, in our 
opinion, is an equitable understanding 
had between Congress and the producers 
of FUgar, the violation of which is a death- 
blow not only to the cane sugar producer 
of Louisiana, but also to tne beet and 
sorghum sugar producer of Nebraska^ 
Kansas, Utah and California. 

We cannot criticise too severely the ac- 
tion of the majority of the committee in 
thus disregarding the understanding cre- 
ated by the law and already acted upon 
in good faith by many of our citizens by 
expenditure of money and enterprise. 
Our duties to our citizens created by law 
ought to be respected like the obligations 
created by our oonds. 

Instead of carrying out the understand- 
ing of the law of 1890 the committee pro- 
pose to substitute for a definite sum for 
a definite period which will give us an 
industry worth the price, a bastard 
bounty which no man in his genses 
dreams will give us our supply of su^ar. 
Listead of a oounty the^r give a gratuity. 
On what principle can thirty-f oui millions 
be ^ven to any set of people as a gratuity ? 
If it is a contract, keep it ; if not, then 
there can be no liquidated damages. 

Schedule F.— Tobacco 

The majority of the committee have re- 
duced the duty on leaf tobacco suitable 
for cigar wrappers $1 per pound on the 
unstemmed, which is the variety im- 
ported. This brings it back substantially 
to the rate of 1888. But what is still 
more vicious than all this is that they 
have reintroduced the phrase, ** Such as 
is commercially Jjnown as wrapper to- 
bacco,*' &c. 

The universal testimony is that this 
langua^ provided a loophole for fraud. 
Under it nearly all wrappers cam^ in as 
fillers at a duty of 85 centn per pound. 
It was impossible to detect fraud unless 
every bale was opened and every leaf was 
bandied. Under this wording and the 
old duty importation of Sumatra tobacco 
increased from 578,159 pounds in 1881 to 
7,098,895 pounds in 1888. The importa- 
tion for 1892 of cigar wrapi)ers was only 
827,801 pounds, and for 1898 still less. 

The effect of the law of 1890 on the pro- 
duction of tobacco in the United States 
has resulted in great prosperity to the 
tobacco farmers. Above 26 per cent, of 
his crop is suitable for wrappers and now 
brings a fair price ; prior to 1890 he was 
compelled to sell it all as fillers at a less 
price. There has been an immense ih- 
crease in the consumption of American 
cigars at no additional cost to the con- 
sumer. 

Imported cigars, which are used only 
by those who are able to help bear the 
burden of the Gtovemment, have cost the 
consomer more money, all of which goes 
to the United States Treasury. Why this 
order of things should be reveised the 
majority do not satisfactorily explain. It 
is consistent, however, with other paxts 
of the bill, which reduce the duties on 
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Inrandies, with no reduction on domestic 
spirits. Not even the excuse of greater 
revenue can be urged for the reduction of 
the duty on brandy, a purely revenue 
duty levied upon one of the luxuries of 
the rich. 

Schedule 6 — Agrieultnrtf Products. 

The majorit^r have made a general re- 
duction in this schedule and nave made 
use in many instances of the vicious ad 
Talorem rate. This gives peculiar satis- 
faction to the Canadian farmers and Ber- 
muda members of Parliament, because it 
enables them to come into our markets 
on more than equal terms. 

A recent investigation develops the fact 
that our farms and farm labor cost one- 
tbird more than the corresponding farms 
and farm labor in Canada. So, lest the 
Canadian farmer should be outstripped in 
the race for our markets, this Inll fixes 
the duties on his farm products^at a rate 
less than twenty per cent., and gives him 
an advantage of 18)^ per cent, over our 
own citizens. In addition to this, with 
all kinds of manufactured lumber on the 
free list, it is no wonder that Canadian 
statesmen are boasting that they get more 
by this bill than they could hope to get 
by the most favorable reciprocity treaty, 
and this without the surrender of a single 
advantage on their part. 

Competition of our millions of farmers 
will always reg^ulate the price of farm 

Products in this country so that theywill 
ring no more than a fair return. W hy, 
then, open our markets to Canada and 
deprive our own citizens of them without 
forcing the Canadians to pa^ at least the 
difference in cost of producnon into the 
Treasury ? 

One of the proofs of unselfishness on 
the part of the committee, which has en- 
abled it to receive encomiums in high 
<]uarters, is illustrated in a duty equal to 
71 per cent, on rice, a Southern product, 
as against an average of lees than 20 per 
cent, on the products of Northern farms. 

In exchange for this and for free wool 
the farmer's machinery and binding 
twine are put on the free list. Under the 
competition encouraged by Protection 
the farmer's machinery has been cheap- 
ened to a third of its former cost. To 
give the Canadian manufacturers an 
equal footiuflT may poinsibly produce a 
snght reduction in the cost, but would 
omy result in driving out the small manu- 
facturers ; the survivors would be com- 
pelled to form combines and trusts to 
continue in business. In binding twine 
the result would send the business to 
Calcutta, BongKoQg and Dundee; the 
product would be cheaper for a time, but 
in the end the importer would get the 
profits and the farmer will have to pay 
the same, or more, after domestic com- 
petition is destroyed. 

SaU is a finished product. Nearly the 
total cost of its production is human 
labor. In the Wyoming district in New 
York, it furnishes employment to 5,000 
people ; in Syracuse and in Michigan to 
many more. The freight on salt from 
Liverpool to New York for two years past 
has ranged between 86 cents and $1 per 
long ton, the average not being more than 
60 cents. From the Wyoming district 
the rate is $2.24 per long ton to New 
York. 

Under the present duty of 8 cents per 
hundred pounds the importation in 1898 
was 140,000 tons and paid a revenue of 
1801,972.60. To get this trade the English 
merchant made a discount on salt for 
America nearly equal to one-half the 
duy. He sells for snimnent here at a less 
price than to any English province. Salt 
is produced in such quantities and in such 
muTersal competition here that the cost 



to the consumer has declined at the fac- 
tory from |4 per barrel to 40 cents for the 
same article. To find a market here the 
English producer and the English oceai^ 
carrier must and do pay the entire tariff. 
Free salt means the surrender to Eng- 
land of our Elastem markets, to Canada of 
our Northern trade. With free salt the 
Liverpool merchant will supply the re- 
tail merchant at a price just below the 
cost to the Wyoming manufacturer. The 
consumer will doubtless pay about the 
same as now, and the difference between 
the cost abroad and the cost here will be 
divided between the foreign producer, the 
ocean carrier, the single distributing 
agent in New York (who now gets a profit 
on every pound of salt shipped from 
Liverpool to the United States or Canada) 
and the American retailer, while the 
Government loses the revenue. The 
American workman must seek some other 
employment or accept a large reduction 
in his wages. There is no excuse for put- 
ting this finished product on the free list. 
It is unjust to the American workman, the 
consumer and the Government. 

Schedule I.— Cotton Mannractores. 

This schedule in the bill shows the same 
inconsistencies and a lack of knowledge 
on the part of the framers of the bill of 
the intricacies of the industry that have 
marked the preparation of the other sched- 
ules in the biU. It is an important in- 
dustry not only in the New England, but 
has becoaie such in the Southern, Middle, 
and Western States as well. The census 
reports show that in 1890 there were 904 
cotton factories in America, with an in- 
vested capital of over |854,000,000. and 
that emplovment is given to 221 ,585 people, 
and that there is annually paid to labor 
$69 489 272. 

In the New England States 402 of these 
industries are found, which ^ive employ- 
ment to 148.718 people and distribute aij 
nually among them the sum of $49,908,591. 
That* the Southern States appreciate the 
benefits of Protection in this industry at 
least is manifest from the fact that 87,168 
I>eople find emi>loyment in 289 cotton 
mills, and there is paid to them annually 
the sum, in round numbers, of $8,000,000. 
The import duty imposed under existing 
law is scarcely sufficient to protect Amer- 
ican labor and capital from heavy import- 
ations from England. 

No finer grades or qualities of cotton 
thread, yam, and cloth are manufactured 
in any country in the world than that 
which is produced in American mills. 
The question of labor alone is what 
makes them ask for the retention of the 
present Tariff. The following tables give 
a comparison of wages between a fine 
American and English spinning mill on 
the same product and the same output : 

Comparison of Wages Between a Fine Ameri- 
can and English St inning Mill Working 
on the Same Production and tne Same 
Output. 

TWISTING ROOM HELP. 

American wagee per week : 

Men twister tenders $10.00 

Women 7.00-S.OO 

Doffer 5<« 

Winders, piece worlc 7.5Q-O.0O 

Mancheater, Borland, wairea per week : 

Men twister tenders (28b.) $5.00 

Women t^vlater tenders (12b. to 146.). . .S.OS-3.40 

Doffer boya <8a.) 2M 

Wmdera 3.00-4.00 

Pay roll for the mill in America amounts to 
$4,000 per week ; in England, $2,500 per week, 
or aboat 88 per cent, against the American 
nuuiafaotories in spinning of fine cotton yams. 

The statement is made by one of the best 
known American superintendents, who has 
bad twenty-flye years^ ezp«rience in English 
mills, and is bow running a mill in this coon- 
try, that the operatlTes in the Amerioao millB 
do not produce any more work than they do 



in the English mills ; in fact, he claims that 
in our summers here, the climate is against us, 
being too warm : and, if anything, he can pro- 
duce more goods from the same number of 
hands in England than he can here, and even 
better quality of work, owing to- the better 
training and long experience given to the En- 
glish opecatiye. 

04RD BOOM HBLP. 

American wa^es (picker room) per week : 

Boss pioter tender $10.00 

Three helpers, men, $7 J81.00 

Total $31.00 

Over 100 per cent, asainst American mill. 

Boss grinders $10.00 

Stripper tenders. 7 60 

Lap carrier boy 5.00 

Totalwages $28.50 

Slubber, intermediate and Jack frame. 

women hel p earn. $8-8 .60 

0>mber tenders 7.00 

Drawing tenders 7.00 

Ring. frame spinning 7 00 

Doffers-frame spinnmg 4.50 

Muld spinning. 2,000 spindles to the pair : 

Spinners average " .$15-16.00 

Piecers average 7.00 

Back boys average 4.50 

Total cost pair mules. $%.50 

Manchester, Bogland, wages (picker room) 

per week : ^^ ^ 

Boss picker tender $4.88 

Three woman helpers, $150. 7.60 

Total $2.88 

Boss grinders $608 

Stripper tenders, men 4 88 

Lap carrier boy i 2.00 

Totalwages... $12.46 

Best women help for same work earn only 

lis $8.40 

Comber tenders (14s.) 8.40 

Drawing tenders Cl2s.) 8.00 

Ring-frame, highest wages 8.75 

Doffers(48.) 1.00 

Mule spinning, 2,000 spindles to the pair: 

Spinners average $11.00 

Ptecers average 8 75 

Back boys average 2.00 

Total cost pair mules $16.75 

Difference against American mill, 60 per cent. 

CompaHion of Wages, 



Bngireer 

Firemen 

Slasher tenders, 
average 

Cloth ipspeotors, 
average 

Boyn (half time). .. 

Loom tLzers, aver- 
age 

Spoolers. ... 



Encclish (J. Whit- 

taker & Co., 

Church). 



Wages. 



United 
States 
equiva- 
lent. 



21 



26 
2 

87 
14 



608 
8.47 
6.20 



Ameri- 
can 
(King 
Philip 
mills). 



$H.00 
0.57 

10.08 

10.50 
6.00 

12.82 
5.50 



CABDIKO.— 5. 

LRate, $1.84 per pound sterliuff . Used 24^ 
cents per shilling ] 
Pickers: , . . . 
Hnncoat Manufacturing Company, 

near Accrington (168. 6d.) $4.00 

Vine Spmning Company, Oswaldtwistle 

(17s. lOd.) ,... .... i.mi 

Accrington Co-operative Spinnmg Com- 
pany- 
One at 2(% 484 

Twoatl49 8.8S>< 

Union Street Manufacturing Company, 

over DarweB ] <**;)"•> .•.•.•.•.••;.•.:: .- i^ 

Hippings Vale Spinning Company, Os- 
waldtwistle (188.5d.) 4.46H 

Average price paid nearly $4.87 

King Phllfp Mills, $».58 and ^.42. 
Grinders : _ 

Hunooat Manufacturing Company. 

near Accrington (24a). $5.81 

Vine Spinning Company, Oswaldtwistle 

(24s.) ^.. ..... 6.S1 

Aoeriagton Co-operative Sptnnliig (Com- 
pany (91s.) 5.SI 
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Union street Manufao I uriDg Company, ' 
OFer Darwen (228. 7d.) 5.4(9ft 

Blppingi Vaie Spinning Company ^ ^^^ 
(S.M.) 6.e8H 



Ayerage nearly. 
- , W 



$5.T2 

KingPliiirpMiUB,|9 25 
Alley boys: 
Huncoat Manufaoturlng Company. 

near Acorinffton (14«.) $3.88^ 

Vine Spinning company, Oswaldtwistle 

(178 C) 4.28^ 

Aocrington Co-operative Spinning Com- ^ 

panydOB.) 2.42 

Union Street Manufacturing Company, 

over Darwen (12b.) 2.90 

Hippings Vale Spinning Company 

ATerageprioe $3 20 

Kinr Philip Mills, $6. 
Drawing tenders : 

Huncoat Manufacturing Company, near 

Acorington <lte ) $4.86^ 

Vine Spinning Comp<iny,08waldtwi8tle, 

Aocrington Co-operative Spinning 
Company a«B)..^. *•«•« 

Union Street Manufacturing Company, 
oyer Darwen (208.) ....4 84 

Hipplngs Vjae J^plnning Company, 
Oswaldt 



t over 



.$2.00 



4.2W 



Hard- 



8J8 



ea,Or- 
1 ma- 



838 



Slubbers: 

Hunooat Spinning Company, near Ao- 
cringtonOfls) $4.86^ 

Vine Spinning Company, Oswaldtwlstle 
(18a.6d.i v.... i.48K 

Aocrington Co-operati re Spinning Com- 
pany CMs.) 488H 

Union street Manufacturing Company, 
over Darwen (2Ui. lOd.) 6.04 

Hipplngs Yale Spinning Company, Oa- 
wakltwistle G»a) 600 

.$4.86 



ea,$8.«0. 

ay, near Ac- 

$6.06 

Bwaldtwlstle 

iA\H 

tinning Com- 

6.« 

Ompany. Os- 

...rr^. 581 

ig Company, 

. 4.66 

Average $6.86 

King PbUip Mills, $7.82. 
Boving frames : 
Huncoat Spinnmg Company, near Ao- 
crington a'8.6d.) $5.4^ 

Vine Spinning Company, Oswaldtwlstle 

(jas.6d.) 5.44^ 

Aocrington Co operative Spinning Com- 

__pany(2a§.) .. 5.82 

Hlpping8 Vale Spinning Company, Os- 

w..«wtoue{'*:>.:-.:::.:::::::::::::|:^ 

Union Street Manufacturing Company, 
Over Darwen (88s. 6d.) 6.68K 



Average $5.88 

King Phtllp Mills, $ia 
Fine kack frames : 
Ormerod. Hardcastle ft Co. (about 268.).$6.05 
King Philip Mills, $8. 

An examination of these tables demon- 
strates that American wages range on an 
average of more than 80 per cent, above 
those paid for like employment in Eng- 
land. 

During the period since the adoption of 
the present law competition has oeen so 
great ameng the cotton producers in tms 
coontrv that the average income on the 
capital invested in this indastrv has been 
less than 5 per cent., and rednctions of 
the cotton schedules, as proposed in the 
existing bill, will canse a majority of the 
cotton factories in America to close their 
doorsy or the labor empl<^ed therein will 
be required to work for a greatly reduced 
oompensation. 

A good illustration of the foil V of reduc- 
ing duties on cotton yam, tnread and 



cloth is given in the spool-cotton industry. 
The present law imposes upon spool thread 
of cotton containing on each spool not 
^exceeding 100 yards of thread a duty of 7 
cents per dozen. This in the present bill 
is reduced to 4J^ cents -per dozen, a reduc- 
tion of 84.11 per cent. That means that 
every indust^ in America engaged in the 
production of spool thread of cotton must 
shut down. In this branch of the Indus 
try alone $25,000,000 are invested, and 
emplo3rment is fi^ven to 15,000 people. 
This industry, up to 1864, was carried on 
principally in Great Britain. The duty 
on spool cotton imi>osed at that time was 
12 cents on each dozen of spools contain- 
ing 200 yards each, with a 82^ per cent, 
ad valorem duty in addition thereto. This 
was a duty equal to 21 cents on each 
dozen of spools of 200 yards. 

The imposition of this duty developed 
in this country this industry. Prior to 
1861 nine-tenths of the spool cotton used 
in the United States was imported. Such 
has been the favorable working of the 
Protection given this industry that now 
more than nine-tenths of all the cotton 
used in America is made here. When 
the duiv of 21 cents on each dozen of 
spools of 200 yards was imposed the price 
of spool cotton in the United States was 
47J^ cents net per dozen. 

In 1861 the price of standard spool cot- 
ton in Great Britain was 26 cents net per 
dozen spools of 200 yards each. While 
the net price was only 26 c^itsin Great 
Britain the American consumers were re- 
quired to pay for the same product 47J^ 
cents net per dozen, thus making 88 per 
cent, profit on sales in the American mar- 
kets over the profit made on sales at home. 
Since the American manufacturers have 
had control of the market they have re- 
duced the price of this product to the 
American consumer more tlian 25 per 
cent, on that charged by the foreign man- 
ufacturer when he controlled the market. 
This reduction has been made possible 
under existing laws by fumisning a 
steady and a certain market to the Amer- 
ic an p roducer. 

While this greatreductionhas been made 
in America, there not onl^ has been no re- 
duction in the English price in the home 
market, but there has been an actual ad- 
vance of 2 cents per dozen, and what 
could be purchased in England for 26 
cents per dozen in 1861 now costs 28 cents 
per dozen. The difference in the price of 
labor paid here and abroad is such that, 
while the American manufacturer has 
been receiving 88 cents for each dozen of 
spools containing 200 vards and the En- 
glish manufacturer only 28 cents for the 
same ^uautity and quality of goods, yet 
American manufacturenr profits have 
been so small that they have earned less 
than 4 per cent, per annum on their cap- 
ital invested, wnile the EuffHsh manu- 
facturer, by reason of the lower price 
rid to his laborers, has earned more than 
per cent, per annum upon the capital 
he has invested. 

It is apparent from these figures to the 
most casual observer that the proposed 
reduction of duty in the pending bill will 
destroy this industry in America and 
again place the American market under 
the control of the Ens'lish manufacturer. 
It is safe to sav that if this bill becomes a 
law and this mdusftry is destroyed, as it 
will be, that the American consumer will 
receive no benefit therefrom, because as 
soon as the BngUsh manufacturer has ob- 
ta^ed control of the market, as he poe* 
sessed it prior to 1861, the price of spool 
cotton will be advanced, and the enor- 
mous profits that were made by these 
foreign manufacturers before the devel- 
opment of the American industry will 
again be received by them. 



The question of maintaining or reduc- 
ing the present duty in the cotton sched- 
ule is one entirely of labor. If the Demo- 
cratic party is determined to degrade the 
American wage-earner in this industry to- 
the position that is occupied by the 
foreign laborer, and reduce his wages to a 
fi^re that will be barely sufficient for 
him to eke out an existence for himself 
and family, they could not more success- 
fully accomplish their object than by 
forcing into legislation this schedule. 

Hosiery and Knit Goods* 

Under the existing law the hosiery and 
knit goods industries have made marked 
progress. There are 998 factories en- 
gaged in the manufacture of knit goods,, 
and they are distributed over thirty-seven 
States. These give employment to a 
large army of operatives, and have fur- 
nished to. the American consumer a prod- 
uct in every respect superior to the like 
product in foreign countries and at prices 
cheaper than before the passa^ of the 
law of 1890. For the year endmg June 
80, 1898, the importation of cotton knit 
goods amounted to |6,885,978. This is 
evidence that under existing law large 
importations are made from abroad, and 
the present Tariff rates serve the purpose 
for revenue well. 

A large part of these goods come from 
Chimnitz, Germany, The manufacturers 
there, immediately after the passage of 
the present Tariff act, reduced the wages 
of their workmen, and have sold their 
products at a reduced rate to hold the 
American market, thus demonstrating 
that the foreign manufacturer and im- 
porter, under a well regulated Tariff law, 
Ely the duty. The price paid American 
bor in this industry averages more than 
three times the amount paid those in 
the same industries in Chemnitz, Ger- 
many. Under the present Tariff rates the 
American manufacturer, by exercising^ 
the strictest economy and displaying re- 
markable business sagacity, has been able 
to maintain himself and to furnish the 
American consumer an article superior in 
quality to that of the foreign product,, 
and at a price cheaper than had been ex- 
acted by the foreign manufacturer. 

In the grades of goods known as '' me- 
dium fine goods,'^ *'fine goods" and 
** very fine goods " the American manfi- 
facturer has not onlv practically con- 
trolled the market, but, by reason of his 
having a certain and sure market, has 
been enabled to and has made 4t possible 
for the consumer to buy cotton hosiery 
from 10 to 25 per cent, cheaper than before 
the present law wentinto dffect. The fig- 
ures already given show that on the very 
coarse goods heavy importations are 
made under existiiig law. 

Bad it not been for the increased duty 
on the higher and finer grades of goods, 
the American manufacturer would have 
been driven out of the American market 
by the German manufacturer with his 
cneap labor. This bill, in all of the finer 
grades of goods, reduces the impc^ du- 
ties on an average of nearly or quite 75 
per cent. Any person familiar with the 
mdustry knows that such a reduction 
means the destruction of these industries 
on all finer grades of goods. American 
workmen cannot be induced to work for 
the price paid the German workmen in 
the same industry in Chemnitz. 

Schedule J.— Flax, HsMp, Jnte, Ae. 

' This schedule represents an immense 
industry. Under the jprosent Jaw the 
fturmer and the mechanie are alike pro- 
tected. There has been great progren in 
development since 1890. There no good 
reason, why our farmers should not 
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all onr flax and hemp. There is no good 
reason why, in a few years, we should 
not manufacture our finest linens. But the 
schedule is cut without rhyme or reason. 
The farmer's finished products, flax and 
hemp, are made free. 

The duty, equal to 6 pec cent. , is taken 
off binding twine, while the farmer's 
grain bag must pay a duty of 20 per cent. 
This latter duty will hardly enable the 
manufacturer of bags in this country to 
continue the business, while a duty of 
15 per cent, on burlaps, from which the 
bag is made, will require a cut of from 80 
to 60 per cent, in the wages of thousands 
of American workmen, or a transfer of 
the business to Calcutta. 

The manufacturers of collars and cuffs 
have a "Protection" of 85 per cent, ad 
valorem, while the linen they use is duti- 
able at 80 per cent. It was of no avail 
that the most reputable business men of 
Troy, N. Y., where 15,000 people are em- 

Sloyed in the collar industry, clearly | 
emonstrated that the business under the 
present law waa no more than fair. These 
men are manufacturers and therefore' 
"robbers." The committee prefers to 
take the statement of a single importer — 
one Adolph Rosenfeld— who says under 
the rates ne recommended and the com- 
mittee adopted he can make tbe modest 
profit of 87 Ji^ per cent, on imported goods. 
The committee has adopted the vicious 
ad valorem system in the schedule, with 
the exception of two items. For this 
reason even the duties they impose can- 
not be collected. It is no wonder that 
under tbe threat of this bill the industry 
is prostrated. Tens of thousands of peo- 
ple are idle to-day who a year ago were 
steadily employea in the industries under 
this schedule. Enact the proposed sched- 
ule into law, and they can only get work 
at a reduction of from 80 to 50 per cent, 
in their wages. The consumers will 
scarcely get cheaper goods. The differ- 
ence in cost of production will be divided 
between the retailers of the country and 
the Rosenfelds who import. Meanwhile 
the Government will receive one-third 
less revenue, a loss of over |6,000,030. 

Schedule K.— Wool and Manuractores 
of Wool 

This schedule, as propc^ed in the com- 
mittee bill, is in some respects the most 
reprehensible. It proposes to destroy at 
a blow the great industry of wool grow- 
ing, which now ranks as seventh, in the 
value of its products, among the several 
branches of American agriculture, and 
which has heretofore been recognized as 
an agricultural product deserving and re- 
quiring Protection, under every Admin- 
istration and by every Tariff act since 
that of May 22, 1824. Nothing short of the 
total destruction of this important indus- 
try can be counted upon as the conse- 
quence of placing both wool and mutton 
on the free list. This conclusion will be 
forced upon every person who studies the 
conditions under which wool is grown in 
this country, or the greater part of it, 
compared with the conditions prevailing 
in Australia, South America and the Cape 
of Good Hope. These three countries of 
the southern hemisphere, together with 
the United States, have come to be the 
great souroee of the world's supply of 
clothing wools. 

In each of these countries, except our 
own, the «heep room at wiU on lands 
which are either free or rented at a nom- 
inal sum. They obtain admirable pas- 
turage the year around, and require no 
care beyond that of shi^herds. In the 
United States our fine wools are chiefly 
grown on high-priced lands, located in 



temperatures which require that the 
sheep shall be housed and fed from four 
to six months in the year. It is self- 
evident that the cost of raising wool 
under these latter conditions is greater 
than in the semi-tropical countries to 
whose clip it is proposed to throw open 
our doors. Wool-growing is carried on 
there under systems entirely different 
from our own, with immense flocks, and 
with methods of care, clipping, and trans- 
portation, which enable the productto be 
laid down in the world's markets at the 
minimum of <^ost and at a minimum of 
profit. 

Notwithstanding the enormous develop- 
ment of wool growing in these countries 
during the la^t twenty-five years our 
farmers, protected by the duty, have been 
able to realize prices for their wool which, 
though falling steadily as prices have 
fallen abroad, have stul enabled them to 
preserve and increase their flocks. The 
pressure of a constantly increasing com- 
petition carried on by the wholesale meth- 
ods we have indicated has given our peo- 
ple the benefits of cheap clothing, con- 
stantly growing cheaper, while the duty 
has saved our farmer from the conse- 
quences which have followed that com- 
petition in European countries, where the 
industry of fine wool growing is rapidly 
becoming extinct. The gain to the coun- 
try has been incalculable not only in the 
direction of a diversified agriculture, but 
in the abundance and the cheapness of a 
wholesome food supply of mutton. 

It is a fact established by experience 
that at the prices for wool now prevailing 
in the formgn markets our farmers can- 
not continue the business of wool grow- 
ing without absolute yearly loss. Dur- 
ing the past year, owing to the impend- 
ing threat of free wool and radical reduc- 
tions in tbe duties on woolen goods, the 
prices of domestic wools of all descrip* 
tions have fallen from 80 to 50 per cent, 
below the prices that prevailed a vear 
f^o. Even at these figures there has been 
little market for wool, and many farmers 
have still on their hands this season's 
clips, which at this time last year were 
bemg rapidly converted into goods by 
mills which now stand idle. The value 
of the sheep has fallen equally with the 
value of their clip. The depreciation in 
the value of this species of agricultural 
property from the two sources maybe 
conservatively stated at $50,000,000. 

This is only the beginning of the dis- 
aster. The &rmers understand that the 
present wool market, demoralized and un- 
precedented as it is, is not yet down to a 
free wool basis. They realize that their 
wool must still depreciate in value from 
8 to 15 cents a scoured pound before they 
can compete on even terms with the 
fleeces or the South American pampas. 
(Consequently there has been a rush to get 
out of the business before the bottom is 
reached. Sheep have been sent to the 
shambles faster than the markets would 
absorb them. From all sections of the 
United States where there has been any 
considerable pursuit of sheep husbandry 
come reports that fattening for the mar- 
ket is now practically xmiversaL Au- 
thenticated instances have come to the 
knowledge of the minority where the 
number of isheep in certain counties in 
Ohio, Michigan, and other States has been 
reduced one-half, and the market reports 
indicate that for the country at large the 
increase in the number slaughtered has 
been over 100 per cent. The losses al- 
ready entafled upon our farmers and the 
losses yet to come have been and will be 
the more cruel Mid the harder to bear be- 
cause they have been so widely distrib- 
uted among men of small means accus- 



tomed to rely upon the proceeds from 
their flocks for the ready cash required 
for their harvesting expenses. There has 
been a great shrinkgage in the value of all 
commodities during this year of disaster, 
but nowhere has it been so great or so 
hard to bear as in wool and sheep. 

Again, the cost of transporting wool 
from our ranches in the distant Western 
States to the Atlantic seaboard is five or 
six times greater than the ocean freight 
rates on wool sent hither from the Lon- 
don or the Antwerp markets. In the 
former case the cost runs from 2 to 8 
cents per pound ; in the latter it does not 
exceed one-half of 1 cent a pound. The 
moment wool becomes free the growers 
of wool beyond the Mississipid River 
would be excluded from our Atlantic 
manufacturing towns b.T this difference 
in ireight rates, even if the cost of grow- 
ing were the same. 

One serious effect of this upon manu- 
facturing should not escape notice. Scat- 
tered throughout our Western States, and 
to some extent in the South, are many 
woolen mills, hitherto prosperous, which 
supply the local markets for cloths, 
flannels, blankets, &c., and depend ex- 
clusively upon the wool grown in their 
immediate neighborhood for their raw 
material. When this wool ceases to be 
grown these manufacturers must look to 
foreign sources for their supplies ; that is 
to say, they must pay the inland freights 
upon their wool at rates which will de- 
stroy their power to compete with East- 
em manufacturers who save these 
freights. Many millions of dollars are 
invested in these Western mills ; they are 
the basis of the prosperity of many thriv- 
ing towns and villages. They wiU be in- 
jured quite as much by the provision to 
put wool on the free list as by the reduc- 
tion in the duty on woolen goods. 

Of late years there has been a small but 
steady increase in the number of our 
sheep. Under the encouragement afforded 
by the law of 1890 the number increased 
from 48,481,186 in 1891 to 44,988,865 in 
1892 and 47,278,558 in 1898. If this bill 
becomes a law these annual gains will 
give way to much greater annual losses, 
and our flocks will soon be reduced to the 
dimensions that prevailed before the civil 
war. 

As if to make this result certain, the 
majority not only puts wool on the free 
list, but mutton also. The latter provision 
will discourage those of our farmers who 
have been hopeful that they mi^ht still 
grow sheep successfully by devoting their 
attention to mutton breeds. They can- 
not compete in this industry with the 
Canadian farmers, whose lambs and mut- 
ton have found a constantly increasing 
market in the States, even against the 
present duty. Recently good mutton has 
been shipped to this country from South 
America, where the business of preparing 
meats for foreign markets is m its in- 
fancy. It is also true that Irish and 
Scotch mutton have found a considerable 
American market since the great ':^cean 
steamers have increased their speed and 
freight-carrying capacities. The existing 
duty is not sufficient to check the growth 
of this trade. The absence of all duty 
will immensely stimulate it. 

It will be argued that there must ulti- 
mately be a sharp reaction from the pres- 
ent d^ression m wool prices, and it is 
common to assert that with free wool the 
prices of foreign wools will advance, car- 
rying back the prices of domestic wools 
to something fike their old value. It 
would be strange, indeed, if the destruc- 
tion of our American flocks, or their re- 
duction to one-half or one-third their 
present number, attained under the foe * 
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tering stimulus of adequate Protection, 
did not add to the value of the wool of 
other countries, for the American people 
consume as much clotMnK wool as the 
whole Continent of Europe. From this 
point of view free wool will be a veritable 
boon to the nations which have latterlv 
been producing an oversupply. But such 
a reaction in price will be of no advan- 
tage to the American farmers. Foreign 
wools must advance to the full amount of 
the present duty before our farmers can 
resume competition with them. Nobody 
believes that so great an advance can 
take place. 

Be the advance in the price of foreign 
wools more or lees, it cannot restore our 
domestic sheep husbandry: Experience 
is a teacher whose precepts the farmer 
unerringly follows. It has already taught 
him that without the advantage of a dis- 
criminating duty he cannot compete with 
farmers who can raise wool for nearly 
one-half less per pound than it costs him 
to raise it. Knowing perfectly well that 
he cannot do it he will not attempt to do 
it. Whatever of sheep husbandry will 
remain in this country, under free wool, 
will be a purely mutton industry, of 
which wool will be a by-product. The 
splendid flocks which thirty years of 
adequate Protection have developed will 
disappear. This great industry, from 
which have annually come 800,000,000 
pounds of American wool for the cloth- 
ing of the American people, will be 
turned over to foreign nations waiting to 
aopersede it. The $60,000,000 to $75,- 
000,000 which has annually accrued to 
our farmers because of it will go hence- 
forth to others, and one of the most valu- 
able diversifications of our agricultural 
industry will have been permanently 

We turn to the reverse picture for the 
purpose of discovering some possible off- 
setting result to warrant this wanton as- 
sault upon a great national industry. We 
find but one explanation for it. and that 
explanation is completely overthrown by 
tbiB arguments of those who advance it. 
The purpose is, we are told, to untax the 
people's clothmg~to cheapen one of the 
prime necessities of life. Now, certainly, 
if the price of wool is to advance the 
world over, as the result of its free entry 
into this great market, then clothing is 
to be no cheaper, after we have enabled 
foreign wool growers to increase their 
profits by the sacrifice of our own 
growers. That proposition is so self 
evident that we are amazed at the fatuity 
vith which the theoretical Free-Trader 
constantly entangles himself in its 
meshes. 

If the whole of the wool duty could be 
remitted to the consumers, in consequence 
of this legislation, the gain to the con- 
sumer of woolen clothing would be tri- 
fling. For the whole of that duty is not 
26 per cent, of the cost of the material 
contained in an average all wool suit of 
domestic clothes, and not 10 per cent, of 
the retail price of that suit. But the 
whole of the duty is never added ; and if 
the calculations of the majority are cor- 
rect, that the price of wool is to advance 
abroad, the difference in the cost of a suit 
of clothes, by reason of free wool, will be 
infinitesimal, and the consumer will ulti- 
mately find himself in no better position 
than before. 

Protests in the hands of the minority 
against free wool have come from thirty- 
five States and Territories, showing the 
languishing condition of this industry 
and the probable effect if the committee^ 
recommendation shall be approved. It is 
regretted that these more tnan five hun- 
djed protests cannot be embodied in these 



views, but a few will be sufficient to show 
the general character of all. 

WToimro. 

Dbar Sib : We beg to address yoa regard- 
ing the serioos outlook for the wool industrv 
of this country, which is the chief source of 
iocome In this locality, and is, in fact, the 
main source of support of trade in the State 
of Wyoming. 

(1) We cannot grow wool as cheaply as it 
can be grown in Australia, the Gape of GKx>d 
Hope or the Argentine Republic, hence we 
cannot compete with those countries without 
the aid of a Protective Tariff law. The severe 
climate with which we have to contend causes 
such a heavy loss in sheep as to make a severe 
shrinkage in each year's crop of wool. In the 
countries mentioned above, where the climate 
is very mild, the wool grower counts his loss 
little or nothing, while with us we must allow 
a loss of 20 per cent., with a possibility of 50 
per cent, annually. 

(8) It cost us to lay our wool down in Bos- 
ton, New York or Philadelphia 2^ cents per 
pound, and this we are compelled to do in the 
dirt, as the alkali water, which is all we have, 
is unfit for scouring purposes, while the above 
mentioned countries, with water transporta- 
tioD, can lay their wool down in the Amer- 
ican market at less than one-half what it costs 
us to reach the market with our product. 

(8) The cost of living in this country being 
necessarily great because of our having to 
ship in all supplies, renders our expenses 
greater ; also, herders must be with our flocks 
constantly, and the wages paid here exceed 
those paid in foreign countries mentioned 
above from 50 to 75 per cent. 

(4) One year ago wool netted us here from 12 
cents to 14 cents, while tbis:year it has netted us 
only from 6 cents to 8 cents, making a shrink- 
age of almost 60 per cent., caused by pros- 
pective Free-Trade. Our sheep which sold one 
year ago for $8 to $4 per head, this year are 
selling for only $2 to $2 25 oer head. 

(5) Should woo] be placed on the free list we 
must take London prices, and compete with 
all foreign wools of the same grade, with all 
the advantages of growing, as above stated, 
to our disadvantage. 

(6) The bankars and merchants of this coun- 
try, believing that the Tariff on wool wUl be 
removed by the present Congress, and the 
industry so disastrously iniured, they hesitate 
to extend the nece«>sary hberal credit to the 
wool grower, or make the necessary large ad- 
vances for running expeuf^s^ considering 
sheep at best very poor security. This has so 
frightened the sheep raisers that they are ship- 
ping their stock out by the thousands— some to 
raise money and others to get out of the busi- 
ness. There is no local demand for sheep 
whatever. 

(7) The cost of producing a pound of wool 
in this country is greater than what foreign 
countries have been selling their product 
for, and at such prices the business has be^m 
remunerative to them. 

We, your petitioners, in thus calling your 
attention to tbo disastrous state of affairs 
caused by the prospect of the repeal of the 
McKinley Tariff law, beg that you will use 
all honorable means to prevent its repeal, 
and to thus save to us the chief industry of 
this country, upon which a large proportion 
of the population are dependent for support, 
and thus render the people of this young 
Commonwealth grateful for that which u 
justly their due. 

We, the business men of Rawlins, heartily 
approve of the attached petition, and beg 
that Congress will extend to the wool men 
the relief needed, in not repealing the Mo- 
dule^ bill, which will save to this country its 
chief mdustry. 

WajjjJl Walla, Wash., ) 
November 29, 1896. f 

We, the undersigned, want to express our 
grievances against the policy of free wool, sev- 
eral of us having been engaged in the bualnees 
over twenty years, and have been successful 
until the present year, and we think the princi- 
pal cause of low prices is the menace of free 
wool. 

We have only 100,000 sheep in this county, 
but in four or five counties south of us, in 
Eastern Oregon, there are over 1 ,000,000 sheep. 
We are now just getting returns from our 
wool shipped to Eastern markets last spring, 
which is only 4 to 7 cents net Same wool sdd 



lastyearatl2tol5oentsathome. Ourfreights 
to Boston are 2 cents per pound, so we cannot 
compete with Australia wool, ocean freights 
at >f cent per pound. 

We pay our herders $85 per month and 
board, over $500 per y^ir. and the wool grow- 
ers of Oregon and Washington have from 
$8,000 to $5,000 invested in land and improve- 
ments to each band of 1,800 head, and in re- 
mote districte where we get free range the ex- 
pense of getting supplies and wages of herders, 
hauling wool long distances, are much gret^er. 

Last year the price of our sheep was $2.50 to 
$8, at present date the price is onlv $1 to $125 
per head, and the sheep men are almost pcmio- 
stricken, their creditors forcing them to sell 
or ship to Chicago (which is unusual this sea- 



son oi: the year), and only getting $1 per head 
clear. But we are still struggling and trving 
to hold, hoping that Congress will let us alone. 



and if there is no change next spring in prices, 
we will have to throw up the business, for 6 or 
6 cents for wool and $1 for sheep will not pay 
the expenses. We all agree that we cannot 
raise wool on this coast for less than last 
year's price, 12 cents to 14 cenU per pound, 
unless we have Free-Trade prices m all com- 
modities and Free-Trade wages. All wool- 
growers of both parties here oondenm free 
wool, for we think it will ruin our business to 
bring in foreign wools, for until this year the 
price in Australia was only about one half the 
price in the United States. We deny the as- 
sertion of some demagognies, that we cannot 
raise good wool in the united States, for we 
have all the variety of soil and climate and 
the finest breeds of sheep. We eacpprt fine 
rams from Vermont to Australia. We admit 
some foreign wool is put up in better condi- 
tion, but no better fiber. We also deny that 
wool is raw material, for it costs too much 
labor to produce it, and think it unjust that 
the spinner should have more Protection than 
the poor herder. The smaU sum of $1 saved 
on a suit of clothes made from free wool ap- 
pears like a small recompense for the milli^ 
that wool growers would lose. The Hon. W. 
R. Ellis, Congresftman from Hepner, Oregon, 
I think, will indorse this report. We will try 
and hold our sheep a few months longer, hop- 
ing that the protecting element will save us. 
We appreciate your efforts, and hajpe the 
minority report of your committee will con- 
vince or influence our opponents to give jus- 
tice to wool. ^BO. L. P1T2HUGH, 

Daviii Bbos., 
Ed. Wbabt, 
D. McGilliwat, 
W. P. Htuboes, 
Nat. Wbbb. 
A. 8. Legbow, 
LVON Phipps, 
Ab. Johksoic, 
W. C. Johnson. 

Sktmour, Inb., November 21, 1803. 

Dkab Sir : Inasmuch as it is regarded that 
in the session of your honorable body this 
winter the Tariff on raw wool is to come up 
for discussion, kindly permit me to make a 
few suggestions. Having resided in the United 
States now forty-two years, twelve of which 
were engaged in merchandiang, ten years in 
farming— and wool growing, twenty years en- 
gaged in the business I am now in— numager 
of an 8-set (all wool) woolen mill— I claim to 
know something. 

The theory that we manufacturers must 
have foreign wool to mix with the domestic to 
get good results is in most cases ^lladous. 
We are making various grades of woolens 
from the coanest to the finest ; have not used 
any foreign wool for five years, nor shoddy. 
Have been very successful, and were awarded 
premiums on our whole line at the late Wcrld's 
Fair Columbian Exposition 
'T We have observed that whenever the prc- 
tectlon on wool was lessened there would be 
a decrease of the domestio dips, and when- 
ever it was increased there would be an in- 
crease in the clips to such an extent as to 
reduce mices. Even this season's agitation in 
favor of free wool has had the effect of a very 
large per cenr.. of the sheep being slaughtered. 
When, in October, 1892. I tried to buy 100 
sheep and lambs to stock one of my farms^ I 
could not buy good ewes at less than $5 a 
bead ; I brught them this year, 18(0, In Octo- 
ber, at $2.26. 

As our production of woolens is mostly sold 
to western farmers, we experienced a larse 
decrease In demand for it on account of thmr 
lessened ability to buy our wans because of 
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the decreased prioe they are getting for their 
WOOL 

We admit that we are getting wool cheaper 
under prospective Tariff reduction, and will 
for a year or two probably, should the 
Tariff be materially reduced, but as the do- 
mestic clips would be greatly lessened, we 
would become to a great extent dependent on 
foreign supplies which are generally manipu- 
lated oy a few importing bouses in the East, 
who would, under the nature of things, take 
advantage of our necessity. 

Wool can beg^wn cheaper by those semi- 
barbarous nations, who live much cheaper than 
our people do, do not wear woolens, have 
cheap lands, low taxes and climatic conditions 
such as do not require them to feed their flockn, 
while we have to feed five to eight months in 
the year. 

Inasmuch as the sheep are being slaughtered 
now at a fearful rate, to save at least part of 
the wool growing industry, it is highly im- 
portant that your honorable body pass some 
resolution as early in your session as possible 
giving tlie wool growers assurance and their 
industrjr will be but slightly, if at all, inter- 
fered with. 

As to the necessary protection of the woolen 
manufacturers, having been a mechanic in 
Germany, I know that the American laborer 
cannot and will not labor as cheap here as in 
Europe, and as the manufacturer has to pay a 
much higher rate of taxes, insurance and in- 
terest here than there be could not compete 
with European manufacturers even if be bad 
free wool. Very respectfully submitted. 
Louis Sohxnok, 
Manager of the Seymour Woolen Mills. 



Bbavsr Canton, Idaho, December 2, 1898 
DbarSir: . . . There is but one word 
which best expresses the condition of the 
Western wool grower to-day and that word is 
paralyted. Our credits are well nigh de- 
stroved, and it is impossible to market our two 
products, wool and mutton, inasmuch as no 
one is prepared to-day to take hold of either 
product and pay a fair price for it^ under the 
plea that they must, to be safe, discount the 
utmost effect of the new Tariff. Our mutton, 
prior to the election in November, 1892, was 
selling at a higher figure than for years, and 
made our busioess profitable andremunera 
ti ve. In i*ontrast, to-day, I can state as a fact, 
that some railroads have refused to accept 
sheep for transportation unless the freight was 
prepaid, and why ? Because they feared that 
the sheep would not sell for enough in our 
g^reat markets to cover freight charges, some- 
thing unheard of before, and it was brought 
about in this manner : 

The sheepman, as in any other legitimate 
business, has found it not only profitable but 
necessary to use his credit. In 1891 and in 
1892, prior to Democratic menaces to the Tariff, 
wool and mutton were selling at prices which 
insured a good profit to the grower. Encour- 
aged by this ana by the fact that their credit 
ranked Al, they branched out and extended 
their business, contracting obligations in 1891 
and in 1892 that would fall due in 1893. They 
had estimated that their wool and mutton 
crop of 1888 would be ample and sufficient to 

Syoff every debt due that year. What are 
e facts ? The new clip of wool last spring, 
under conditions produced by Qrover Cleve- 
land's reiteration in his inaugaral address of 
the Democratic policy of Tariff Reform, fell 
from an average value of 14 to 10 cents last 
year to an average value of 7 to 8 cents. ( Both 
prices are for wo(M in the grease and apply to 
the wools delivered at the railroads in the 
Western States and Territories.) This enor- 
mous shrinkage in values proved ruinous to 
our calculations, and we noped> to retrieve 
somewhat on our mutton, for mutton was 
scarce and selling high. But it seems we were 
all of the same imnd, and commenced all to un- 
load on the market at the same time, conse- 
quentiv, very early in the summer we Imocked 
the bottom out of the mutton market. 



The normal consumption of mutton in the 
Chicago market is about 85,000 head per 
week. This year, all summer long and all the 
fall, mutton, feeders and stock sheep were 
going into that market at the tate of half a 
million head pet* month, at a de<dlne in prices 
of at least 00 per cent, for the best grades and 
from 75 to 80 per cent, for inferior stuff. The 
result has bcNsn chaos. The debtor was left 
entirely at the mercy of his creditors, and to 



pay his debts must needs sacrifice not only his 
wool and mutton, but his stock in trade— 4. e., 
his flock or flocks of sheep. Matters reached 
sue ) a climax at one time that entire herds 
belonging to men heretofore wealthy and 
perfectly solvent were sold at figures that do 
not seem credible, and, I might add, entirely 
creditable to the Democratic policy of Free- 
Trade. ... So much for what the mere 
threat of free wool has done for the West. 

I shall now state briefly the actual condi- 
tions attendant upon wool growing in the 
West ; what it costs to raise wool, and why we 
cannot meet the foreign competition. The 
wages paid our herders io the Western States 
— I refer to the Rocky Mountain region— range 
from $80 per month in Oregon, Washington, 
Utah. New Mexico and parts of Ck>lorado and 
Nevada to $10 per montn in Idaho, Wyoming 
and Montana. A fair average would be $35 
per month. AH my figures here applvtoa 
fiock of 2,000 sheep, inasmuch as that is the 
number usually carried in one band. It re- 
quires a camp tender to take care of the herder, 
to supply him with provisions, move his fiock 
from place to place as the grazing becomes too 
short. One such roan can look after two bands 
of sheep. He must have a team and a wagon, 
or pack horses ; and be, with his horses, will 
cost $50 per month, or $26 per month for each 
band. This man and the herder and the herd- 
er's dogs must also be fed. The expense for the 
men would be about $15 per month for each 
band 

Herder, 12 months, at $85 $4S0 

Camp tender or foreman, at $:s5 800 

Keep for herder and foreman, at $ 15 180 

Three extra men during lambing season 

f or one montb, at $50 eich 150 

Feeding hay six weeks in winter, 8 pounds 

Kr head per day, or 8 tons of hay per 
nd per day, at ^ per ton y. 420 

Shearing 2,000 sheep at 10 cents per head. . 800 

Dipping anaually to prevent disease, at ^ 
cents per head 60 

Salt, 160 pounds per week, at ^ ceot per 
pound, 52 weeks 56 

Taxes— assessed value from $i to $2.60 per 
head, rate of taxation $8 to $8.60 per $100 
valuation, or, taking averaves, $4,5(0, at 
$8.25 ■ .7. . 145 

iDcideotals— tents, utensils, dog feed, bur- 
lap to cover wooi 200 

Annual ioes of sheep from wild animals, 
natural causes, &c., ^ per cent., or lUO 
head, less value of pelts 200 

Total $2,820 

These expenses vary somewhat in different 
States, but the outcome is not affected thereby. 
As, for instance, in Montana, the herders are 
paid higher wages and winter expenses are 
much higher, but to offset this Montana wools 
sell for from 1 to 3 cents more per pound. In 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and In part of 
Colorado and Nevada the herders get consid- 
erably lower wages, but the prices obtained 
for wool in those sections are lower. 

A fair estimate for the average fieece of 
wool from our Western sheep is 6 pounds, 
which, prior to the year 1893, bss sold for an 
average price of 15 cents per pound. In other 
words, our fiock of 2,000 sheep will shear 
12,000 pounds of wool, worth $1,800 at the 
above price. Twelve thousand pounds of wool 
produced at a cost of $2,824 means that it 
cost the Western wool grower 19% cents per 
pound, or in round figures 20 cents. There is 
an expression extant ttiat wool will cover run- 
ning expenses. This is wrong, entirely wrong, 
and ( have no hesitation in saying that no man 
in the Rocky Mountain region can produce 
enough wool to pay running expenses and do 
business on a conservative and safe plan. He 
may take chances on the ngors of the winters 
and thus avoid the expense of hay, but this I 
do not consider legitimate business, as too 
much risk is taken. 

Wool never has, vear in and year out, paid 
the expenses or produced a profit. Our profit 
has come from our incresse. On our 2,000 
f^wee our increase would be on the average 75 
per cent., or 1,500 lambs Theee have been 
worth, prior to March 4, 1896, when President 
Cleveland delivered his Tariff reform inaugu- 
ral, an ayerage of $1.50 per head. 

1,600 lambs, at $150 per bead $2,250 

Balance of running expenses not paid by 
wool r. .V:..... 600 

Which leaves us a net profit of $1,TS0 

In order to estimate our peromitage of profit 
we will assume that $104)00 should t>e the aver^ 
age capital invested to each flock of $2,000 ewes, 
divided as follows : 



2,000 ewes, at $8 per head .....$$.000 

Capital borrowed or on deposit required 

for year*s running expenses • «•«**' 

Money invested in home station, or ranch, 

shearing corrals, fto '*Q"^ 

Total capital invested $10,000 

One thousand seven hundred and fifty dol- 
lars profit on a capital ot $10,000 means a profit 
of 17W per cent. Theae figures have been «il- 
culated as applying to only the most favorable 
conditions, as mild, average winters, freedom 
from scab and other diseases natural to the 
sheep. Should unusually severe ravages of wild 
animals among our fiocks occur, should we ^ve 
to buy and feed an unusual quantity of hay dur- 
ing the winter, or should the price of wool ^ 
below 15 cents, or our lambs lower than $1.60 
per head, our percentage of profit immediately 
shrinks and may result in an actual loss. This 
year, for instance, our loss has exceeded 40 
percent. 

These figures that I have detailed aboYe are 
the result of ten years^ experience, and, taking 
one year with another during that time, I can 
vouch for their correctness. The contrast be- 
tween our personal business this year as com- 
Mred with last is very striking The Botany 
Worsted Mills of Passaic, N. J., bought our 
wool in 1802, paying therefor prices that meant 
16 cents per pound at our snipping point on 
the Utah and Northern Railroad in Idaho. 
This year Mr. Fred Kuhn, buyer for these 
same mills, offered 8 cents per pound for the 
same wools, and declared them superior to last 
yearns clip, and stated that his only reason for 
so bearing down the price this year was a fear 
of the removal of the wool Tariff. Last 
year we sold to Swift & Co. of Chicago 4,000 
bead of choice wether lambs, delivered at the 
raihmd in Idaho, at $2.17^ per head; a verv 
good figure, as the stock was choice. This 
year we were offered $1.25 for the same stuff. 

Last year we were offered $8.25 per head for 
prime, large yearling wethers ; this year we 
were offered $1.50 for better stock. 

Last year we sold and l>ougbt mixed bands 
of ewes and lambs at $2.50 to $2.75 per head. 
Now they are worth $1.25 to $1.50 per head. 
Such a reversal of conditions has been dis- 
astrous. 

There may now occur a reflection to us in 
this wise : •* Are not the present prices below 
the bottom. Are they not the result of a 
panic, and will not the usual reaction occur ?" 
In answer to this I say : ShouM Congress re- 
move the duty and piaoe our business on a 
Free-Trade basis we should immediately 
awaken to the fact that Territory wools are 
still 25 per cent, above their values as com- 
pared with Australian and Argentina wools. 
In recent auction sales in London our equiv- 
alent in Territory wools sold at 26 to 28 cento 
per scoured pound ; the same wools are sell- 
ing on a stagnant, demoralised market in 
Philadelphia at 84 to 88 cento per scoured 
pound. To-day Australia ships us only her 
best and lightest shrinking wools, skirted and 
nicely prepared for the American marketo. 
She cannot afford to pay 11 cento per pound 
duty on dirt and inferior stuff, but once let 
her ship in her cheap, iliferior wools, that are 
now consumed in England, and we would be- 
gin to see what competition really means. 

To ask us why we cannot compete with Aus- 
tralia is to beg the question. Owing to en- 
tirely different methods of doing business our 
expenses per pound in raising wool are three 
or four times as great as in Australia. Except 
in parte of Texas, perhaps, add in parte of 
New Mexico and Aritona, it would be impoa- 
sible to pursue the paddock or pasture system 
in vogue in Austraua— an arrangement where- 
by one man can take care of as many sheep 
as require ton to flfteen men in the Booky 
Mountain region. In the first place our Qov- 
ernment would refuse to lease enormous tracte 
of land at a nominal rent, and granted that 
we had the land, climatic conditions would 
make the system impracticable ; in fact, it is 
entirely out of the question, which is patent to 
any one acquainted with the facts. 

The question is not, ** Can we compete with 
Australia ? "—any ouin of busbiessoapiacitT and 
Judgment, whether Democrat or Bepublican, 
can answer at once, ** We cannot**— but the 
question is, ** Does the 11 cente per pound duty 
now on raw wool rest as a burden on the com- 
monwealth at large or not?" Eleven cente 
per pound duty off wool means from 75 cente 
to $1 off the prioeof the average suit of clothes, 
which benefite no one, but which, if enacted, 
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will utterly, irretrieyably and comi^tely rain 
the Western wool man. 

Below, gkle by side, can be seen a table 
plainly contrasting the differences which 
woold place ns completely at the mercy of 
Australia should we get free wool. 

Cost of shearing sheep in Idaho, per head. .$0.10 
Cost of sheariog sheep ia Australia, per 

head V7..V.. .06 

Freight charges from ladaho to Bosioo, 

percwt 2.38 

Freight charges from Melbourne to Bos- 

ton,percwt. 86 

Cost to Idaho wool growers of a pound of 

wool laid down in Boston 28 

Cost to Australian grower of a pound of 

wool laid down in Boston, 6 to 8 cents, 

average 07 

The Australian has the advantage of a mild, 
equable climate the year round, a soil pecu- 
liarly adapted to wool growing, the finest nat- 
raal pastures in the world, and a Gk>yernment 
that fences their pastures, digs their weUs, 
destroys their ** varmint,'' leases them the land 
M from 2 cents to 4 cents per acre, and that 
helteves, in a word, in fostering and earing for 
their industry. That we cannot compete with 
such conditions is plain. If the idea is to save 
50 to 75 cents per capita yearly to our work- 
inffmen on woolen goods, well and good ; the 

Eublic will be benefited to that extent, I grant, 
ut it means annihilation to the sheep industry 
in America. 

I remain, very truly, yours, 

Frank J. Hkoabt. 

Salem, Ohio, November 29, 1898. 
BXAR Sir : For over thirty years I have 
been continuously engaged in breeding sheep 
and growing wool, and not in that extended 
period of time have I observed sheep so dtUl 
MoU or wool so low in price as at VSb present 
time, which fact cannot be accounted for ex- 

a»t, chieflv, through the threatened legislation 
acting that industry by the present domi- 
nant political party. 

On account of this thrtaUned and pledged 
leiiitlatioM^ manufacturers have bougnt what 
domestic wool has been sold of the 1^ clip at 
an average price of from 8 to 10 cents per 
pound less than in 1892. Ohio wool brought in 
1892 from 25 to 80 cents per pound. This year 
the same wool brought from 16 to 22 cents per 
pound. This price is for brook washed wo6L 
of medium quality, and with free wool there 
win be a further decline in price. The prices 
here Quoted for Ohio wool would be approx- 
imately true for the periods given throughout 
the United States for Hke quahty and condi- 
tioned wool. In the Bocky Mountain regions, 
and in fact all that region situated west of the 
Mississippi, where the ranch system is exten- 
sively practiced, the decline in values of wool 
has been about the same as that in the Central 
and Eastern States per pound ; and notwith- 
standing the fact that Free-Trade theorists 
have stated that the wool growing industay 
would thrive and prosper in this section 
of country under Free-Trade, yet it is a fact 
that never in the history of this country have 
there been so many sheep pub upon the (jbicago 
and other Western markets and sold at hanh- 
rupt prices as there have been for the past four 
months from the above named section of the 
United States. Why this wiping out, or at 
least partially extinguishing, the wool growing 
industry in this favored part of the United 
States, when the so-called reform theorists 
have said that it would prosper under Free- 
Trade, unless it be on account of the Free- 
Trade policy of the present Administration ? 

It is afactaU over the United States that 
sheep are being sacrificed, and that in many 
cases farmers are m able to dispose of tbeur 
sheep at any price, owing to the present de- 
pressed condition of the wool industry. 
Western ranchmen are taking no part in in- 
creasing their fiocks by breeding them. Men 
who are engaged in breeding stud fiocks in 
the Middle and Eastern States have had no 
market whatever this season for stock rama. 
This condition can only be accounted for by 
the fact that farmers cannot afford to grow 
sheep and wool in free competition with other 
countries more favorably situated, which con- 
dition they now believe they have reacon to 
think th^ are soon to be confronted with. 

The existing condition prevailing in tha 
interests of Australia, the Argentine Republic 
and the Gape of Qood Hope makes it utterly 
impossible for the United States to compete 
with them in the growing of wooL Firrav, 
because the ollmrae conditions are entirely 



different in this country from what they are 
there. Stock in this country requires build- 
ings to shdter and a prepared feed to subsist 
upon for from three to six ironths of the year. 
All of this represents capital and labor, and 
this adds to the cost of production, while in 
the provinces mentionea above they have 
perennial grasses which furnish pasture and 
grazing m year round. Secondly, in the 
foreign countries named the flock masters pay 
less rental for the use of land upon which their 
flocks subsist than is paid in this country by 
flockowners in taxes alone 

For at least one-fourth of a centurv, under 
Free-Trade, the foreign countries above re- 
ferred to have grown wool, and in recent years 
have greatly increased their flocks, shipped the 
wool half way round the world, and sold it in 
London at one-half the price obtained in the 
United States, under a Froteotive Tariff, for 
substantially the same grade and quality of 
wool, and it the American duty was removed 
there is no reason why wool would not be sold 
in the United States at London prices sub- 
stantially. 

The world'to product of wool is now fully 
equal to the demands, and this fact fully ac- 
counts for the decline in the values of wool in 
the London or world's market to the amount 



the Free-Trade or Democratic party to power. 

The wool schedules of the Tariff law of 1890 
were arranged to offset the advantages which 
foreign wool growers have over the American 
wool grower, and any lees dutv than we now 
have will destroy tne wool industry in the 
United States, and in fact the cheaper grades 
of wool sh<m]a have the duty incTMsed to at 
least 5 cents per pound. 

The people of tne United States now consume 
annually (6)0,000,000 pounds of wool on the un- 
washed oasis. Less than half of this amount 
is produced in this country and the residue is 
imported, in ihe form of wool and woolen 
goods, from other countries. 

We now have in the United States about 45, 
000,000 of sheep, or had at the last census. 
This number should be increased to 100,000,000, 
thus making a demand for 12,000,000 acres of 
additional pasture land, a market for 2,000,000 
tons of hay, 20,000,000 bushels of com, and the 
same number of bushels of oats, and by this 
increased demand would increase the price of 
all these products and open the way for in- 
creased crops, and thus increase the value of 
lands in all the States, and by all these agen- 
cies make an adequate market and fairly re- 
munerative prices for all farm products, in- 
cluding wool, provided the f armerl can have 
such l^islation as will substantially give them 
the control of their own markets. 

■It is stated that the object of placing wool 
on the free list is to cheapen clothing for the 
masses. The scoured wool in an average suit 
of clothes under Free Trade would not cost over 
76 cents, while the cost under Protection would 
not be more than $1 60, the difference being 76 
cents, all of the balance of the cost being la- 
bor. Would the gain of 75 cents on each suit 
of ck>thes be a sumoie«it offset for the loss of 
the duty imposed on foreign wool, which 
would cripple or destroy an industry in the 
United States, which ranks seventh in impor- 
tance in the agricultural porduotions of this 
country, and is directly or indirectly engaged 
in by at least .6,000,000 American citlaens, all 
of whom would be compelled to engage in the 
production of cereal products, which are al- 
ready in overproduction, and thus tend to 
further cripple the agricultural industry of 
this country I To carry out the policy of plac- 
ing wool on the free list will most unquestion- 
ably destroy the American wool industry, and 
thereby injuriously affect all others, especially 
deprening the prices of farm products and im- 
pairing the value of farms. 

Trusting that Congress may see the wisdom 
of retaining the present duties on vh>oI and 
woolensy I am, most req>ectfully. 

Tours, very truly, 

JOHH Fow. 



Sapbllo, N. Mxx , November 29, 1896. 

Sir: I desire through you to eotsr my 
protest as a wool grower against the putting 
ot wool upon the free list, as is p r opose d by 



the Wilson bill. 



I have been engaged in sheep raising in 
New Meodeo for twenty-fiva years, and have 
followed it dossly, and in ttiat tiase I have 



succeeded in working my herd up to about 
15,000 head. My sheep I regarded twelve 
months ago as worth $2 per head, and I could 
have sold them at that price, but I could not 
to-day realise $1 per head for them. My an- 
nual dip of wool now aggregates about OO.OOO 
pounds. I add my wool a year ago for l7>f 
cents, but I have not yet sold my clip for this- 
year, as I have been hoping that the price 
would improve. . The best oiier I have oeen 
able to get so far is 8X c«ni> P«*Jpoand. Thus- 
you can see what prospective Free-Trade is 
doing for me, and if tbe above may be takeik 
as indicating the value of sheep and wool un- 
der Free-Trade, you cad readily see that it 
would utterly ruin the business in this coun- 
try. My case may be taken, and can safely 
be taken, as representing the business in thto- 
section. 

As an example, I will state that there was a 
band of 1,600 head of mutton wethers sokl here- 
a few weeks ago for $2 per head, and the party 
who sold them had competition on them too, 
but this was the very best price he could get- 
for them. Wethers from the same herd sold a 
year ago for $8.60 per head. Spring lambs- 
sold twelve months ago at from $1.25 to $1.60 
per head, but they wUl not bring more than 75- 
oen>s per head now, and, in fact, they are 
being sold at this price. At the old prices, 
sheepmen were unable to accumulate any 
money, or even to grow their herds up to any 
consftoerable numbor. We frequently nave ma^ 
unfavorable winter which canries off a great 
number of our sheep, and so impoveririurs the 
ewes that our spring lambing is nothing, 
and to say that the wool-growins industry off 
the Rodry Mountain region would thrive under 
Free-Trade is wrong, and I believe that if 
wool goes on the free list, the best thing for 
sheepmen todo will be to get rid of their sheep 
at the earliest opportunity. I am not over> 
drawing the facts in the case, and the figures 
I ffive above are as nearly correct as it is poe- 
sible to give them, uid the prices named above 
for fheep and wool are absolutely correct. 
Another thing that will affect us very seriously 
in this country (New Mexico) is the fact* 
that our native population know but Uttla 
else than sheep-raising. They are not mer- 
chants as a rule, nor are they agriculturalists. 
Their occupation for years has been in 
the line of sneep-raising, and to destroy thia- 
industry would make it hard indeed for them. 

Our present rate on wool from here to Phil- 
adelphia is $2 15 per 100 pounds, and I find 
upon inquiry that the rate from London to 
Fhiladdphia is only 25 cents per 100 pounds, 
and in this respect we are also heavily handi- 
capped. 

1 have always been a Democrat, and have 
been a worker for the party, but if they persist 
in their endeavors to deetroy my best fnierests 
and those of the country in which I r e s id e I 
shall certainly take a* active apart in oppoa- 
ing tbem as 1 have heretofore taken in helping 



I sincerely trust, however, that Con gress 
may be wiseenough to vote down this measure. 
I beg to remain, sir, most respectfully, yours^ 
HxitryGokx. 

W^oleBs. 

The bill deals with the wool manofact- 
ore in termg scarcely less radical thao 
those accorded the wool-growing inda»> 
try, upon which it so largely depends. It 
proposes to revolutionise the tne manu- 
facture of woolen goods by transferring 
it from the basis of dutiable materials to 
tree wool, a change more radical than any- 
textile industry in any country was ever 
forced to make, without the most careful 
provision for a safe and gradual readjust- 
ment Ignoring this feature of the situ- 
ation, the majori^ would c<mipel our 
wool manufacturers to make this leap in 
the dark, divested of the safeguard of 
i^ecific duties and eutdected to lower ad 
valorems than will offset the difference 
in cost of production. We have secured 
in the United States a magnificent wool- 
manufacturing industry in which over 
t^0Q0,000 is invested, making every 
variety of woolen goods and employing 
more than a quarter of a million opera- 
tives. This industry the majority offers 
up as a sacrifice on the altar of ^ Tariff 
reform." 
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The majority proclaims that it has con- 
ferred a great DlesBinff upon the wool ma- 
nnfactorers by giving them '* free raw 
material" We find this gift is one which 
the manufacturers have not asked, and 
which they distinctly repudiate as an ad- 
yantaffe to themselves. If we could as- 
sume for the moment some theoretical 
benefit to be derived from free wool, it is 
not the manufacturer who can reap that 
assumed advantage. If he can make his 
goods any cheaper because of free wool, 
he must sell them just as much cheaper, 
and from that point of view he gains 
nothing, as his position remains un- 
changed. We have already shown that 
the Kain in cheapness from putting wool 
on the free list is ultimately to be very 
slight, if anything ; that it can^ reduce the 
cost of clotbing but a small fraction of 
its present cost, the most of that cost 
being made up of the labor of manufact- 
uring and transportation. 

While little or nothing is to be gained, 
therefore, by the consumer as a result of 
free wool, the manufacturer is to suffer 
direct disadvantages, which this bill is 
framed to aggravate. He is given free 
wool with the certain knowledge that his 
distance from the world's wool markets, 
the freights and commissions he must pa^, 
&c , leave him still at a disadvantage, in 
comparison with foreign manufacturers, 
equivalent to fully 12 per cent, of the 
present market price of wool. 

He is compelled, in return for it, to sur- 
render every vestige of specific duty upon 
imported woolens, the form of duty upon 
which he has chiefly depended, for the 
last thirty years, to save him from the 
consequences of unfair and unequal com- 
petition. 

The argument against purely ad valo- 
rem duties is strouja^r in the case of 
woolen goods than m any other line of 
merchandise. Values in woolen goods are 
xmcertain and fluctuating. They depend 
upon the values of raw materials, which 
constantly and widely fluctuate in price. 
They rest upon the values of goods which 
are constantly changing in style, in pat- 
tern, in method of manufacture, which 
are affected by every passing whim of 
fashion, which are to day in demand and 
to-morrow unsalable at any price, which 
are beyond the power of local appraisers, 
however honest, to determine and keep 
track of. Hence it is that thejprofessioniu 
undervaluer has selected this particular 
field as one in which he can operate at the 
greatest advantage to himself and with 
the least probability of detection and pun- 
ishment. It is in evidence before the 
Ways and Means Ck>mmittee that there 
are lines of woolen goods, manufactured 
almost wholly for the American market 
and sent here upon consignment, upon 
which no market value is placed untU 
they have passed our custcnn house and 
evaded some share of their legitimate 
duty. 

The specific duty has permitted the 
American manufacturer to continue com- 
petition, for that, at least, could not be 
evaded. Under the proposed law he will 
be driven from the field altogether in the 
lines referred to, for he willnever know 
what prices he will be called upon to 
compete against. Where specific duties 
exist, the home producer always has a 
de&ute standard by which he can operate 
witib some degree of certainly. With a 
law such as is now proposed nis struggle 
will be against an antagonist in ambush, 
who has only to change his fictitious in- 
voices to underbid every effort of the 
Amoican to hold this market. 

The encwmous field for undenraluatioD 
that wUl be opened by the aboHtion of all 
specific duties on woolen goods is evident 
from the fact that the importatioDs under 



this head equal $86,987,904 in 1898, and 
ran up in 1^ to $54,165,422, the average 
for the last five years being larger in 
amount than under any oth^ Tariff 
schedule. These importations are made 
up of an immense variety of articles, the 
constituents and character of which are 
constantly changing. The foreign wool- 
ens now import*^ are. to a very TarRe ex- 
tent, in the nature of luxuries, purchased 
by the wealthy, and justly made to re- 
turn large revenues to the Qovemjnent. 
As the majority propose to reconstruct 
this schedule, all tnese articles of luxury 
are brought down to a low duty level ; 
and either the revenues from this source 
will largely declme, or the importations 
will (greatly increase. As a matter of 
fact, since the average reduction proposed 
exceeds 60 per cent, the total importa- 
tions may double in value without equal- 
ing the present amount of revenue. That 
the importations will vastly increase, 
upon any recovery of general business 
prosperity in this country, is self evident, 
and the majority of the committee has 
admirably arranged this schedule to se- 
cure that result. 

Foreign manufacturers who have been 
able to mvade this market in the face of 
specific duties will in their absence pos- 
sess themselves of it to whatever extent 
they may see fit under such a schedule as 
the majority has formed. Every addi- 
tional yard of goods thus brought into 
our market will displace a yard of Ameri- 
can made goods. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the extent to which this displace- 
ment will reach. It is certain that the 
consumption of goods will not materially 
increase, and certain that the American 
production must be curtailed practically 
in the proportion of tie increased im- 

Eorts. We now make in this country all 
ut about 10 per cent, of the woolen goods 
we consimie. We will be fortunate if, 
after ten years of legation like that pro- 
posed in the comnuttee bill, we are able 
to continue to make one-half of our con- 
sumption. 

To complete the demoralization of the 
American wool manufacture, the major- 
ity proposes, after removing the specific 
duties altogether and reducinflr the ad 
valorem duty, to allow the indusby an 
interval of but one month in which . to 
adjust itself to the entirely novel condi- 
tions it is proposed to throw around it. 
The majority nas no adequate conception 
of the far reaching nature of its own pro- 
posals. This indusby has been conducted 
for thirty years on the basis of a wool 
duty which has practically confined its 
operations, except in isolated instances 
like the carpet manufacture, to the do- 
mestic wool supply. Concerning other 
clothing wools than our own, the rank 
and file of the American manufacturers 
have no knowledge whatever. They have 
had no opportunity to study their special 
qualities and uses, and their machinery 
is not adapted to their use. To compete 
successfully with the foreign manufact- 
urers, they must beffin the use of these 
wools at once. The domestic wools, while 
better as a rule than those of other coun- 
tries, differ, nevertheless, materially from 
thnn, and must give way in the domestic 
manufacture to a very large d^ee to 
those grades of f oreiffn woob which are 
adapted by means of blending with better 
varieties io similar purposes, at prices so 
low that the domestic wools can no 
longer compete with them. It will thes 
be seen that free wool means a revolution 
in the American manufacture, a reversal 
of all previous conditions, a releaminff of 
the wnole business, a change asradical as 
it is possible to conceive. 

Contemplated legislation which im- 
perils over |80O,O0M0O of capital invested 



in a particular industry, and involves the 
fortunes or the occupations of hundreds 
of thcmsands of its citizens, demands 
special provisions to render such a transi- 
tion as safe, gradual and easy as possible. 
This bill proposes to compel our wool 
manufacturers to accomplish the transfor- 
mation in one month — ^that being the 
brief interval allowed after wool becomes 
free before the duties compensatory for 
the wool duties are removed from woolen 
goods. These manufacturers are ex- 
pected to accomplish in one month what 
their foreign competitors have been 
generations in learning. Many of our 
best manufacturers will not attempt the 
feat thus forced upon them. Realizing 
theanimtis that underlies such legisla- 
tion, so suggestive of the Ifiddle Ages, 
they will cfose their mills, pocket their 
losses and retire. They may truly say 
that the property they invested, which 
gaye employment to thousands of our 
people at generous wages, which built up 
prosperous towns on evcoy water power 
m the Eastern and Middle States, which 
added to the nation's wealth by ^creas- 
ing the earning and the consuming 
capacity of its people, has been wantonly 
^ttHa^i^ by the act of the Fifty-third 



Congress. ^ , 

To make this clear, it may be stated 
that in the manufacture of woolen goods 
there are two seasons, and the goods made 
in each season are intended for consump- 
tion one year thereafter. Distribution 
from the factory through the commission 
house, the jobber, and the clothing manu- 
facturer requires this length of time. 
Wool must, therefore, be purchased and 
manufactured one whole year before the 
product is marketed and its final selling 
value determined. With full knowledge 
of these facts, the majority proposes to 
allow the wool manufacture but one 
month to transform itself from the condi- 
tion of dutiable wool to that of free wooL 
That transformation involves the com- 
plete readjustment of the prices of raw 
materials. No man can Imow when he 
buys his wool, pending this legislation, 
what that wool, or the goods made from 
it, are to be worth when they finally reach 
the market. To meet such a situation, 
one entire season of six months is the 
shortest interval that can be of practical 
avail to adjust the manufacture to the 
conditions existing abroad. 

The time allowed by this bill is of no 
more service than no interval at all. The 
manufacturer must lose an entire season, 
for if he manufactures goods his loss will 
be greater than though he kept his 
mills closed. The terms of the bill 
are equivalent to an edict from the com- 
mittee commanding every woolen manu- 
facturer to shut down and keep shut 
down until the bill becomes a law, 
and turning thousands of operatives into 
thestreets. The bill has been carefully 
devised, apparently, fof the purpose of 
crippling the domestic manufacturer in 
advance of anew Tariff so that he will be 
left bruised and broken when the time 
arrives for him to begin competition for 
this market under duties from 60 to 75 per 
cent, less than at present. The punish- 
ment meted out to our wool manufact- 
urers for daring to invest their capital in 
this useful and important indust^ is se- . 
vere and condign. 

In iffder that thore shall be no mistake 
about the purpose to destroy the industry, 
the majority further provides that the 
punishment shall be extended over the 
next five years, during which the meager 
Protection allowed them is to further 
melt away at the rate of 1 per cent a 
year. Ko such provi^en is found 
In any other schedule ; no other ciass of 
duties has been reduced so sharply as 
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these ; no other industry is subjected to a 
complete reversal of economic conditions. 
The purpose of the framers of this scfied- 
nle is a pnrpose to destroy. 

The rates applied to woolen goods give 
ample confirmation of snch a pnrpose. 
The discrimination agahist flannels and 
blankets is the most conspicnons in the 
schedule. Dividing lines of value are in- 
troduced into this paragraph, notwith- 
standing the fact that the ad valorem 
duty, by adjusting itself to value, is sup- 
posed to operate equitably and equalJv 
upon high and low priced goods. By this 
method of applying different rates of ad 
valorem duties to articles which differ 
only in cost, the majority not only dis- 
credits its own system of levying a Tariff, 
but it confesses to a rank and wholly un- 
justifiable discrimination against the 
manufacturers of the cheaper grades of 
these woolen goods. 

The flannel or blanket costing 80 cents 
a pound differs from the same article 
costing 40 cents a pound chiefly in the 
value of the material used. The labor 
cost in the two articles will be about the 
same, although the percentage of labor 
C)st to total cost will be greater in the 
cheaper article than in the higher priced 
one. Whatever is saved in the cost of 
the raw material has the effect of increas- 
ing the percentage that the labor cost 
bears to the cost of the whole article, as 
is apparent upon the most casual exami- 
nation. Any rational svstem of ad 
valorems not intended to be destructive 
would apply the higher, or at least an 
equal, rate of duty to the lower priced 
article. The operation of the plan of the 
majority may rea*iily be foreseen. If it 
be admitted that the higher priced flan- 
nels and blankets can barely be made 
here, in competition with foreigners, 
under the duty of 85 per cent., it is cer- 
tain that the cheaper articles cannot be 
made under the proposed dutv of 25 per 
cent. As a result the whole domestic 
consumption of the latter will be supplied 
from abroad. In addition there will be 
the extra inducement to resort to under- 
valuations which dividing lines of value 
in a schedule always invite. 

These two branches of the wool manu- 
facture, flannels and blankets, are those 
in which the home production has 
hitherto conspicuously and completely 
equaled anythmg abroad. The excellence 
of the domestic products have left noth- 
ing to be desired. The home competition 
has been so keen and so steady that prices 
have astonished foreigners familiar with 
the verv much higher wages paid in 
American mills. It is evident that the 
majority contemplates that the manu- 
facture, if it continues to be carried on 
hare, must be based upon very heavy re- 
ductions in wages. 

In the cloth manufacture it has been 
difficult to manufacture the finer grades 
here, even with the added safeguard of 
the specific duty, while paying the wages 
common in our mills. In fixing the cloth 
duty at 40 per cent, the majority has 
practically granted the request of the 
foreign manufacturers who were per- 
mitted to state their case before the Ways 
and Means Committee. They were rep- 
. resented by Mr. flenry Latzko, a fine- 
cloth manufacturer of Brunn. Austria, 
who informed the committee that a duty 
of 85 per cent, on cloths would enable the 
foreign manufacturer to sell his goods to 
advantage in this market. 

Mr. Latzko is an intelligent manufact- 
urer, thoroughly conversant with his 
business and familiar with the fact that 
the American market is the best in the 
world. ' He is satisfied that he can com- 
mand that market against a duty of 85 



per cent. The majority of the committee 
has granted his request within 5 per cent, 
a difference which the customary under- 
valuations will more Hian offset. The 
foreign manufacturer has won his case in 
a committee of the Fifty-third Congress, 
where American manufacturers have 
pleaded in vain. 

The difference in labor costs between 
this and foreign countries convinces us 
that Mr. Latzko is entirely right in be- 
lieving that this rate of duty will enable 
him to control our market. 

There is but one way in which such a 
result can be thwarted. There must be a 
reduction of the American labor cost. 
That reduction cannot be less than 25 
per cent, from present wages, and is liable 
to exceed that percentage. 

In order to accomplish some imaginary 
and infinitesimal reduction in the cost of 
clothing, the farmer who grows the wool 
and the operator who spins and weaves it 
are to suffer a loss which is neither im- 
aginary nor infinitesimal, and which, so 
far from being confined to these two 
classes, will extend to every citizen with 
whom either class does business. The 
consuming capacity and the earning 
power of the entire country are to to 
curtailed and crippled to a degree far be- 
yond any possible theoretical benefit to a 
single individual. 

We have confined the illustration to 
cloths, but it is equally applicable to 
every variety of goods made from wool 
and injuriously affected by this schedule. 
The majority is particularly harsh in its 
treatment of the carpet manufacturer. 
This may be because this branch of the 
domestic wool manufacture has been con- 
spicuously successful in its development 
.under existing Tariff, so much so as to 
practically overcome foreign compe- 
tition. Tne plan of the majority seems 
to have been to strike the hardest at 
those industries which have become most 
typical of American industrial enter- 
prise. But it is difficult to frame a reason 
why the labor employed in carpet manu- 
facturing should receive less considera- 
i tion than that occupied io other branches 
of the wool manufacture. 

The woolen schedule is full of errors, 
and is remarkable for its disproportionate 
readjustment of rates. There are many 
instances where the duty on the yams is 
equal to that proposed upon the finished 
fabrics. The most striking disparities 
in rates occur between cloths and the fin- 
ished garments into which they enter. 
A duty of 40 per cent, upon his cloth 
presupposes, in the theory of the major- 
ity, that the American clothing manu- 
facturer will pay 40 per cent, more for 
his materials than the forei^ manufact- 
urer of clothing ; and a duty of but 45 
per cent, on the clothing made from that 
cloth makes no adequate allowance for 
this cloth duty. 

After the materials are purchased the 
additional cost of manufacture is prac- 
tically all labor, and an additional duty 
of but 5 per cent, upon this additional 
cost in cutting, making and marketing 
the clothing will leave the American 
manufacture at the mercy of foreign 
competitors, who have long had a keen 
eye upon the valuable American market. 
It our wholesale clothing is made abroad 
it means the transference across the water 
of tbe manufacture of all the materials 
that enter into it. No rate of duty upon 
cloths would be adequate to midntain the 
domestic manufacture if the Tariff is so 
arranged as to discriminate against the 
final product into which those cloths en- 
ter. The rate of duty upon clothing is 
the key to the. whole schedule. It has 
been fixed at a figure which nullifies any 



advantage that might arise from the 
other rates, even though these latter were 
adequate. 

The whole schedule is fundamentally 
wrong, inexcusably harsh and vicious 
and dangerous to a deg^ree it is difficult 
to adequately characterize. • 

Schedule L- Silks. 

These articles have usually been 
grouped in the preparation of schedules 
for the imposibon of import duties as 
articles of luxury and voluntary con- 
sumption ; and, in the iidoption of the 
present law, the duties on the same were 
regulated with reference to their yielding 
a large revenue, as well as to secure Pro- 
tection to home industries. The radical 
changes that are made upon the import 
duties of these articles in the present bill 
seem to indicate that the framers of the 
bill have no regard for the Protection of 
home industries. 

The silk industr}^ is one of a great deal 
I of importance to our people. There are 
I now 024 establishments engaged in this 
.industry, and they are scattered over 
eighteen States, with an invested capital 
of $61,463,697. Nearly 53,000 people find 
employment in this industry, and there iff 
annually paid to them for their labor 
I nearly $21,000,000. The continuance of 
silk manufacture in America can only be 
maintained by adhering to the reasonable 
rate of duty upon all articles of a like 
character that are imported into this 
country. The schedule that is adopt«^ 
in tbe present bill is a heavy reduction 
ui>on all import duties on the articles and 
grades of suk manufactured here, and if 
the schedule as presented in the present 
bill is maintained, it means that a large 
part of the money that is annually paid to 
American employees will be paid to the 
foreign laborers, and that this large army 
of nearly 58,000 people, who now find re- 
munerative employinent, will have to 
look to some other calling to maintain 
themselves. 

Silk workers in America are paid at 
least twice as much as those in England, 
three times as much as in France and 
Germany, and nearly five times as much 
as in Italy. We are now manufacturing 
and producing in this country fully two- 
thirds of all the nlk goods consumed 
here, and not only that« but the same 
Krade and quality of goods are sold here 
cheaper than when we depended upon the 
foreign manufacturer. The American 
silk producers have compelled the foreign 
manufacturer to reduce the prices of all 
grades and qualities of silk that are im- 
ported into this country. While during 
the last eleven yt*ars they have paid into 
the treasury of the United States nearly 
two hundred millions of dollars in the 
way of revenue, they have been com- 
pelled to sell to the consumer cheaper 
than before the home competition was es- 
tablished by the construction and opera- 
tion of the silk establishments in the 
various parts of the Union. 

A reduction in the duties on silk and 
silk goods at the present time tiecomes a 
very serious question from the fact that 
Japan has recently adopted all of the 
modem factory methods of silk producers. 
The Japanese laborer receives less than 
one tenth of the wages that are paid to 
the American silk worker, and with the 
machinery that is used in all countries 
in the manufacture of this product is 
enabled to produce quite as much as 
the American workman. Unless the 
Democratic party desires to degrade the 
American laborer to the level of that 
of the Japanese laborer, the duties should 
be maintained at the present rates. 
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VelT«t0 and Pluslies. 

The development of the velvet and 
plnshes indnstries in America smce the 
enactment of the present law has been 
remarkable. It is estimated that now 
the plush industry has attained to larger 
proportions here than in England. The 
qnaJity of the article, too, is superior to 
the foreign article ; not only that, but the 
American manufacturer has been enabled 
to, and has furnished the product to the 
consumer at less prices than when this 
market was controlled by the English 
manufacturer. Twenty-four-inch colored 
plushes, which sold in 1889 for |1, now 
sell at 80 cents ; twenfy- four-inch seal 
plushes, which sold in 1889 for $1.60. now 
sell at $1.15 ; forty-nine-inch seal plushes, 
which sold in 1889 for $3.75, now sell at 
$2.75. 

The foreign average of wages is $4.02 
per week. The average wages paid at the 
American mills amount to $10.50 per 
week ; in other words, the American 
laborer in these mills receives 160 per 
cent, more for the same labor than is 
paid in foreign mills for the same grade 
of goods. There is certainly no tax to 
the American consumer on these articles, 
and a valuable and important industry is 
being developed and carried on in 
America giving employment to large 
numbers of people, who, otherwise, would 
be without work, and the money which 
was formerly sent abroad to purchase these 
articles is left here and circulated in the 
various channels of trade. From any and 
every point of view it would seem that 
the duties on these articles in the present 
law should be maintained. 

Schedule N.— Siindriee. 

This is an important schedule, and cov- 
ers a variety of mdustries great and small. 
It contains the much debated item of 
** pearl buttons." For the first time a Pro- 
tective duty was put upon this article in 
1890. As by magic tne entire industry 
was transferred to this country. Thou- 
sands of our people have found new em- 
ployment at American wages. If there 
has been a slight advaDce to the consumer 
in some instances, it is only because the 
merchants have charged inordinate profits. 
The greed of some has not been satis- 
fied with less than 150 per cent, profit. 
Now that the industry is established 
it may be able to survive on a slight re- 
duction in the present duty. But the duty 
placed upon the article ^ the committee 
18 totally inadequate. The wages here 
are three times as great as European 
wages. They are four or five times as 
great as the wages in Bohemia, our great- 
est competitor. 

A^gross of 24-line pearl buttons can be 
purchased in Bohemia and sold in New 
York for 82 cents. The same gross of but- 
tons costs to manufactuie here 98 cents. 
The difference of 66 cents must be made 
up by the duty or by a reduction of our 
wages. The 1 cent per li^e in the pro- 
posed bill will amount to 24 cents and 
the 15 per cent, ad valorem to 4,*^ cents 
if honestly collected. That is a total of 
28A cents, leaving 87^ cents to come 
off our American labor. As the total 
labor on a gross of such buttons here 
costs 63 cents the result must be a reduc- 
tion of more than one-half in the wages 
paid our own people. 

The c* muiittt'e have cut the duty on 
ivory and bone buttons from 50 to 25 per 
cent. There Were large importations at 
60 per cent. ; there will be unrestrained 
imik)rts at 25, or a large reduction in 
labor. The increase in duty on pearls and 
diamonds) from 10 to 15 per cent. U of 
doubtful propriety. Formerly the same 
duty was exacted, and Treasury experts 



testified that the larger duty could not be 
enforced, because it offered so great an 
inducement for smuggling. The Govern- 
ment collected more money under a 10 
per cent, duty than under 15. 

On gloves the committee have had the 
good sense to substitute specific for the 
mixed duties of the present law. This 
change would have been made in 1890 
had a practical classification been sug- 
geated. But having made the classifica- 
tion correctly they have proceeded to cut 
down the duties oelow the average rates 
suggested by the importers, as the rates 
unaer which goods could be freely im- 
ported and the largest revenue received. 
They have put them far below the differ- 
ence in labor cost. 

This line of manufacture employs mul- 
titudes of people; as many as fifteen 
thousand in a single county in New York. 
They have to .compete with the cheapest 
labor of Europe. The principal item of 
cost is labor, and manifestly a duty of 
from 80 to 85 per cent, is inadequate. 
The committee themselves confess this, 
for they placed the ad valorem duty of 
40 per cent, upon gloves in the bill first 
presented to the full committee. 

It is no wonder that the laborers en- 
gaged heretofore in this industry, re- 
gardless of their politics, are holding 
meetings denouncing the proposed rates. 
It is a matter of vital importance to 
them, as to the hundreds of thousands 
engaged in other industries, who are 
uniting in their protests. 

Of the articles transferred from this 
schedule to the free jtist mention is made 
in another part of this report. 

Coal. 

One of the most amazing propositions 
of the bill is that bituminous coal shall 
be put upon the free list, and the million 
of dollars per annum (almost) that we 
receive from its importation by way of 
revenue absolutely thrown away. Coal 
has little value save as it gets it from 
labor. It is worth almost nothing in the 
hill ; would be worth absolutely nothing 
were it not for the prospect of being 
mined. It is not a raw material, for it is 
not worked into any further shape, but is 
consumed and done for at once. Call it 
raw material in the hill, if you please ; it 
then cuts no figure in a Tariff bill. Ex- 
cept for a short period it has always 
borne a duty. Under the revenue Tariff 
of 1846 it bore a duty of 30 per cent, ad 
valorem. No change has been made in 
the duty on it since 1872. The Mills bill 
provided the same rate as the pfesent law 
•—75 cents per ton. Now it is proposed 
to make it free. It is difficult to imagine 
why. It is the most universally preva- 
lent of all the subjects of American 
industry. There are few States or terri- 
tories that an interference with it will 
not affect. We quote from the census 
report of 1890 : 

The bituminous division indadee the follow- 
ing fields: (1) The Triassicfield, embracing the 
coal beds of the Tria<«io or new red sandstone 
formation in the Richmond basin in Virfdnia, 
and in the coal basins along the Deep and Dan 
rivers in North Carolina. (^ The Appalachian 
field, which extends from the State of Mew 
Tork on the north to the State of Alabama on 
the south, havmg a length northeast and 
southwest of over 900 miles, and a width 
ranging from 30 to 18() miles. (3) The northern 
field, which is confined exclusively to the 
central part of Michigan. (4) The central 
field, embracing the coal areas in Indiana, 
Illinois and Western Kentucky. (5) The 
western field, including the ooal areas west of 
the Mississippi River south of the forty-third 
parallel of north latitude and east of the 
Rocky Mountains. (6) The Rocky Mountain 
field, containing the coal areas in the States 
and Territories lying along the Rocky Mount- 
ains. (7) The Facifio CkMist field, embracing 



the coal districts of Washington, Oregon and 
California. 

The working of thes^ immense coal 
fields gives employment directly to nearly 
a quarter of a million of men at American 
wage rates, and furnishes opportunities 
for labor to another army of men in ad- 
dition at like rates. It famishes freight 
for our railways and our waterways from 
one end of the land to the other. In 1892 
we mined 118,000,000 tons. Thirty-one 
States contributed to the grand a^xre- 
gate— New England States. Middle 
States, Southern States, Western States, 
and those on the Pacific Coast. Those 
lying next the sea and those lying inland ; 
those bordering on the Great Lakes and 
in the Mississippi Valley^ all are interested 
in this magnificent American industry. 

The interest of American capital therein 
and the interest of American labor are 
now proposed to be stricken down by 
bringmg us into competition With coal 
fields operated at lower wage rates and in 
the hands of foreigners. And that com- 
petition may be expected on every hand. 

The products of the coal deposits of 
Nova Scotia, immense in extent and rich- 
ness of possible output, can be marketed 
in New England, if our Tariff duties be 
stricken off, at a less cost than the coals 
of Pennsylvania, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, ana the coal from the remoter 
Southern States. This is matter of his- 
tory. We quote from an authority : 

For thirteen years, from 1854 to 1807, the 
United States imposed no duty on coaL In 
those years the exports from Nova Scotia to 
the United States grew from 139.000 tons to 
465,000 tons, the highest figure hi 1865, and in 
1866,404,000. Then came the duty of $1.25 a 
ton, and exports dropped, till In 1871 they were 
but 165,000 tons. In 1872 the duty was reduced 
to 75 cents a ton, where it has since remained, 
but the reduction only temporarily raised the 
export figure, it dropping again from 265,0 
tons in 1878 to 188,000 hi 1874 and 90,000 in 1875. 
In the next ten years there were curious fluctua- 
tions, but the general tendency was downward, 
and in 1885 the exports were out 84,488 tons. 

The importations of recent years show 
an increase, and suggest the necessity for 
a higher duty instead of a lower. 

Learning a lesson from experience, a 
syndicate has already been formed, in- 
cluding among its projectors men well 
known as influential in the Democratic 
party, to operate Canadian fields and dis- 
pose of their products in the New Eng- 
land market. A responsible firm of Bos- 
ton brokers offers for sale the bonds and 
stock of this syndicate, and as a lure to 
induce their purchase, says in its widely 
published circular : 

Should the United States duty of 75 cents 
per ton be removed, it seems evident that this 
companv will find a large market on the New 
England seaboard, for which its position at 
tidewater would enable it to compete on ad- 
vantageous terms. 

The Canadian coal deposits alouK the 
line of the North Pacidc Railroad are 
sufficient in area and near enough in loca- 
tion to supply our Northwestern States. 
Transportation by way of the Great Lakes 
gives foreign coals easy entry to the Mis- 
sissippi Valley. Foreign vessels bringing 
coal as ballast to New Orleans and other 
Southern ports even now compete with 
the coals of Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia. 

There are extensive Mexican coal meas- 
ures just across the Rio Grande already 
opened up, and coal mines extensiveiy 
operated only 70 miles away, ready to 
furnish all the fuel Texas needs for its 
locomotives, steamers, factories and 
houses. 

So far as the Pacific Coast is concerned, 
it already leels the effects of im^rts of 
coal from Australia and British Co- 
lumbia. 
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The development of the coal mines of 
Vanconver Island, in British Colnmbia, 
has been very rapid daring the last few 
years. The production in 1891 was 1,029,- 
097 gross tons, against 678,140 tons in 
1890. The production of the Vancouver 
mines in 1874 was 81,000 tons, and in 1875 
it was 110,000 tons. The following table 
gives their production since 1876 in gross 
tons! 



Tears. 
1S76.... 
1877.... 
1878.... 
18n».... 
1880.... 
1881.... 



1888. 
1884. 
1885.. 
1880.. 
1887.. 
1888.. 
1888.. 
1800. 
1891. 





D 



3 



3 

D 

9 

9 

9 

B 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

A communication in a recent issue of 
TTie London Colliery Guardian says that 
** the markets for British Ck>lumbian coal 
are very important, viz., the markets of 
the north Pacific Coast of America." 
California imported 641,011 tons of coal 
from Vancouver Island in 1891. The pro- 
duction of coal in the three Pacific Coast 
States of Washington, Oregbn. and Cali- 
fornia in the census year 1889 was 1,214,- 
757 net tons, or 1,084,604 gross ton?, 
nearly all of which was produced in the 
State of Washington, which is separated 
from Vancouver Inland by the Strait of 
San Juan de Fuca. 

It thus appears that on everv side pe- 
culiar facilities are afforded to foreigners 
to seize our coal trade if the dut^ on coal 
be stricken down. And this simply by 
reason of the difference between foreign 
wage rates and our own. The difference 
in cost to the consumer from the removal 
of the duty would Be slight in the first 
instance ; the loss to American labor and 
American capital would be incalculable* 
and the loss to the whole people, in the 
last analysis, bevond measure. To put 
coal on the free list is without reason and 
against reason, and finds no semblance of 
defense save in the unjustifiable desire to 
exploit a theory at the expense of the 
American people. 

In conclusion we do not find the pro- 
posed changes in the administrative nart 
of the act such as to commend themselves 
tons. _ 

The Wilson Tariff 

Would be a curse to America. 

Would bring ruin to American labor- 
ers. 

Its principles are English principles, 
not American. , , ^ 

It is only favored by a few quack 
papers of this country and all foreign 
papers. 

It is unpatriotic. 

It is selfish. 

It would be scorned by Blaine, Grant, 
Garfield, Arthur, Adams, yea, **01d 
Hickory," if they were on earth. 

It is feogllsh ideas backed by English 

money. ^ . ^ t i 

It will bring American wages to a level 

with English and thereby cause blood- 

The Congressman who favors the bill 
should and will be defeated next fall. 

It is a bill for monopolists, not laborers, 
and people who have a limited amount of 

This bill may be favored by theorists, 
but by no practical businessman. Theory 
is a good tning, but experience is better. 
G. W. CUPP, Editor 

Richland Republican, Mansfield, Ohio. 



THE FBEE-TBADE TABIFF BILL. 



OpInioHS Upon its Expected Effects on 
Business. 



From Hon. T. Jefferson Coolldge. 

The effect of the proposed Tariff bill 
upon the prosperity of the country will 
be disastrous, as it will injure many in- 
dustries and may cause many mills to shut 
down unless they can reduce wages. 

The better class of ginghams, in which 
I am interested, counting a little lees than 
150 threads to the square inch, are not 
sufficiently protected, ard unless wages 
can be reduced, we may have to give 
them up and fall back upon the coarser 
article. 

This would cause an overproduction 
and result in loss. 

The effect on the knitting cotton indus- 
try—that is, the manufacture of shirts and 
drawers and hose — ^would be to cause the 
abandonment of the whole business un- 
less wages can be reduced, according to 
my figures, 20 to 25 per cent. 

The bill, of course, will reduce wages 
on all manufactures not sufficiently pro- 
tected, such as worsteds, fine yams, knit- 
ted goods, &c., and that will cause a re- 
duction on all the.others, because, if the 
wages cannot be reduced in these facto- 
ries, they will have to close and there will 
be a surplus of labor. 

l^he purchasing power of the people 
depends entirely on their earnings, and isis 
this bill will reduce their earnings, it will 
diminish to the same extent their pur- 
chasing power. This will cause an over- 
stock of goods* resulting in lower prices 
and still lower labor. We could, of course, 
compete ¥dth England if we i>aid the 
same wages, but that would be a mis- 
fortune from which I trust Congress will 
preserve us. T. Jeffebson Coolidob. 
Boston, Mass., December 11, 1898. 



Tbe State Seeretary for Oregon. 

From the standpoint of an Oregonian 
there are two schedules in the bill which 
are particularly obnoxious — the wool 
schedule and the lumber schedule. The 
effect of the first of these has been largely 
discounted. Purchasers of wool have 
been declining for a year past to make 
any purchases ; the wool clip of 1803 is 
almost entirely unsold, and the entire 
Eastern end of the State of Oregon is suf- 
fering a most severe financial distress by 
reason of this fact. 

The lumber schedule, however, is, if 
anything, more dangerous to the pros- 
perity of this part of the United States 
than the wool schedule. Lumber is the 
chief source of wealth in the Pacific 
Northwest, and the lumber industry is 
brought into close and vigorous compe- 
tition with the lumbering district of 
British Columbia. In British Columbia 
the supply of timber is equally as good as 
the supply in the United States, and the 
Canadian producer has several advantages 



over the American producer which make 
Protection absolutely necessary if the lat- 
ter is to continue in the business. Among 
these advantages are the policy of the 
Dominion in subsidizing railroads, and 
particularly its plan of renting out the 
timber lands, including the right to cut 
the timber thereon, to lumber men of 
British Columbia at a nominal rent per 
acre per annum. This enables the Cana- 
dian purchaser to dispense with the in- 
vestment of large sums of money in 
stumpage. He also has the advantage of 
cheap Chinese labor, and these advan- 
tages are so material that, without the 
aid of a Protective Tariff, Oregon lumber 
men whose place of business is along the 
seaboard, where there is water transpor- 
tation, will be unable to exist. 

An effort is being made to unite the 
lumber men of Oregon in a protest 
against the passage of the bill with its 
present lumber schedule. There is no 
industry in the Union in which a larger 
amouht of capital is invested and in 
which more labor is employed in propor- 
tion to the capital invested than the lum- 
ber industry. I niayaddthatthe value 
of the finished product is almost entirely 
the value of the labor which has been 
invested in it, and the question of Pro- 
tection, as applied to the lumber in- 
dustry, is peculiarly a question of Pro- 
tection to American labor. The present 
period of depression in business is felt 
¥dth peculiar force in Oregon. Our lum- 
ber men have been running along for 
several years with very small profits and 
many of them have been unable hereto- 
fore to meet their obligations. The 
enactment of the Wilson bill in its pres- 
ent shape must necessarily drive thrai 
out of business and subject the whole 
community to very great depression. 
The throwing upon the labor market of 
the men now employed in the lumber in- 
dustry is bound to increase the supply of 
labor beyond all demand for it, and thus 
wages in the Pacific Northwest, where 
they have been highest, are bound to tail 
to a very low figure. I may add that the 
enactment of the Wilson bill in its pres- 
ent shape will draw out a vigorous pro- 
test from the i>eople of Oregon next June 
when they open the Congressional cam- 
psAgn. Yours very truly, 

Wallace McCamant, 
State Secretary for Oregon. 

Portland, Ork., Deoember 9, 1893. 



Surface Coated Papers. 

I think the Wilson bill must have the 
effect of reducing wages and salaries at 
first in manufacturing business, but 
sooner or later in all business and pro- 
fessions. It will reduce for many years 
the earning power of many industrial 
plants, and to that extent at least affect 
the dividend-receiving imblic. But, fur- 
ther, as no one division of our people can 
be seriously hurt financially without the 
others being more or less seriously af- 
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iected, I think the distress will by no 
means be confined to workingmen, nor to 
manufacturers, but will be felt by the 
general community. 

For this there is no sufficient compen- 
«ation in the lowering of prices of the 
necessaries of life in the bill. 

As to the effect of the proposed bill on 
the special industry in which I am en- 
gaged, it cannot but be hurtful. The bill 
proposes to reduce the duty on our manu- 
factured papers 80 per cent.— that is, from 
85 as at present to 25 per cent.— while 
our raw material, colors of various 
nature, glues, &c., remain practically the 
same as before, some retaining a duty as 
high as 75 per cent. 

But, undw the present duty of 85 per 
cent., more papers have been imported 
than ever before, and an examination of 
the statistics of the Custom House or 
Treasury Department would have shown 
this, and shown the futility of any such 
reduction. The effect (tf it will be to 
cause more importations, with loss of 
business and reduction of wages to Amer- 
ican manufacturers and their employees. 

The effect on the purchasing power of 
the people is so evident that it needs b» 
argument. The past sunmier and fall 
season has been one of great uncertainty 
with business men ; but what has it been 
to the great army of the unemployed? 
The savings banks have shown a steady 
drain by the withdrawals on small ao- 
<M>unt8. Already the purchasing power 
of the people is curtailed by the economies 
practiced by many. But workingmen 
have had the savings of former years to 
fall back on in the majority of cases. The 
men who dare take the responsibility of 
enlarging this distress, by enforced idle- 
ness on workingmen for a longer period, 
have a fearful future of unrest before 
them. Ethan Allbn Doty. 

New York, December It, 1896. 



Tlte I«e«d Indnstrj • 

From our point of view a large propor- 
tion of the work in the new Tariff seems 
to savor much of an inexperienced work- 
man. In our own line, there is one very 
evident inequality, which should be 
straightened out before the bill goes to 
the House for action, which is as follows : 

The duty on pig lead at the present 
time is 2 cents per pound ; in the new 
Tariff this is reduced one-half, making 
it 1 cent per pound. The duty at present 
on lead pipe, sheet lead and shot is 8 cents 
per pound ; in the new Tariff this is re- 
duced two thirds, or to 1 cent per pound, 
the same as pig lead. The fact is that 
pig lead is raw material, and it is evi- 
dently unjust that articles manufactured 
from pig lead, such as lead pipe, sheet 
lead and shot, should receive no better 
Protection than raw' material. It is 
-understood that the general rule adopted 
in forming the new Tariff was as far 
SB possible to make raw materials free, 
and place the Tariff on the manu- 



factured goods. With this understand- 
ing, while we have no objection to the 
Tariff of 1 cent per pound on pig lead, we 
certainly consider that the Tariff on 
manufactured goods should be at least 
1^ cents per pound. This would mean a 
proratareductiononboth raw material 
and manufactured goods. 

E. W. Blatchvobd & Co. 
Cbioago, III., December 9, 1803. 



Florida Feels It. 

In regard to the Free-Trade Tariff bill, 
as a State it cannot affect us very much, 
but where we are directly interested 
it will hurt us badly. It will work a 
hardship on lumber dealers, who have 
not been making much for several years ; 
the reduction will render their profits 
still less. 

We were building up quite an industry 
in the raising of tobacco ; as it was on 
trial, I am afraid that cutting the Tariff 
will stop the progress of that work. 

We have a Philadelphia millionaire, 
who had started to raise sugar, as well as 
n any smaller farmers, who were trying 
to develop the culture of the cane, be- 
lieving that they could build up a busi- 
ness, but this attempt to tamper with the 
bounty ¥dll retard progress in that di- 
rection. 

It is generally conceded that Florida 
oranges are as good^ if not better, than 
any raised on the Mediterranean— unless 
there is a Tariff on them. Mexico, with 
its cheap labor, can sell at |1 per box and 
make more than we can at (2 per box ; 
therefore this industry would fail. 

Cotton can no longer be raised at a 
profit to compete with foreign short 
cotton, because of the cheap labor in its 
production. 

Bice could be grown here at a fair 
price, could the growers be protected by 
a reasonable Tariff. The truth is, we 
were as prosperous and happy as any 
people until Free-Trade seemed to be in 
the saddle. You can say all you please 
about the silver question being the cause 
of the panic ; in my humble opinion it 
played a very inferior part as compared 
to the threat of Free-Trade. 

J. G. Qreelet. 

Jacksonvillb, Fla , December 7, 1896. 



I am an orange grower and at present 
trying to get started in sugar and tobacco 
growing. Florida has enough of the 
very finest lands for producing sugar to 
almost, if not quite, supply our country. 
The lands, however, are expensive to put 
in shape, and the present wages make it 
necessary that for years the bounty 
should remain. The price of labor in 
sugar producing countries is so much 
lower than in ours that until we get into 
the work thoroughly we must have help. 
If we get this help, in a few years our 
importance as a part of the Union will be 
largely due to our sugar. It will be the 
crop exceeding all others in value, and in 



case of trouble with other countries 
would furmsh a full supply along with 
other parts of this country. That is to 
say, the United States can in a very 
short time raise her own sugar. 

The largest success in growing tobacco 
so far has been near Quincy, in this State, 
but just as good has been produced in 
nearly every section on trial, and it 
would seem to be very unwise, just as 
our people are preparing to go largely 
into it, to discourage this important in 
dustry by taking off or even reducing the 
duty on raw leaf. The duty on the man- 
ufactured product has given a great blow 
to the making of cigars for the United 
States market in Cuba, and brought this 
important work, much of it, to our shore. 
The living and prosperity of our people 
in many of our most important cities to- 
day depend upon the manuftu^turing of 
cigars, and what is more natural than 
that raw material should be aa-largely as 
possible grown here ? The policy should 
be to enact laws that benefits may come 
to our own people. Other governments 
will look out for their own. and should 
the Government, in time, need defenders, 
the protected mil, in turn, protect with 
their lives if need be. The growing of 
this leaf will greatly benefit our people, 
to the injury of Cuba. The question, 
therefore, is: Shall it be Cuba or Florida? 
America should be for Americans. Con- 
gress should pass laws to make Americans 
happy and prosperoiis. Spain may be 
depended upon to look after Cuba. 

Just a few years ago, as president and 
manager of the home market, I sent out 
a circular letter to get the expression of 
the growers of oranges in this State. The 
most of these people at that time voted 
the Democratic ticket, yet all signed the 
petition to Congress, asking one dollar 
per box as a duty on oranges and lemons. 
Ov6t 15,000 growers petitioned Congress 
to give this Protection. The McEinley 
committee decided it was just and right 
that an American product should be pro- 
tected as against the soup-eating Italian 
with his cheap ocean freights. Our own 
members in both Houses, however, de- 
cided they could not support this unani- 
mous demand upon the part of their con- 
stituents, and this just and needed pro- 
tection was lost to us. Our people are 
beginning to realize that one must have 
something more substantial than senti- 
ment to live on. Justice is all we ask. 
At the hands of our own x)eople we failed 
to get it. The facts bear us out in our 
demand. The wages of an ordinary man 
in this country are fully three times as 
much as in Italy. The freights by ocean 
to New York, Philadelphia or Boston are 
not quite half as much as from a basing 
point in Florida, while the growers often 
pay 20 to 80 cents per box to reach this 
point. 

Yet, perhaps, the most serious injury 
threatened this great industry to-day is 
the opening of our market to the Mexican 
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oiange, where the same pauper labor con- 
ditioDS maintain, along with a very low 
rate to the center of onr country, while the 
orange is nearer our own in quality. Thus, 
you see, while the seaboard cities are in- 
undated with cheap grown, cheap freight 
oranges, directly south of the heart of 
this great country of ours stands Mexico, 
wi|h cheap fruits, cheap freights and short 
hauL Menacedin this way, with millions 
inyested, our people look to Congress for 
Protection, or rather that, as loyal sub-' 
jects supporting this country in peace or 
war, our property be not confiscated, our 
substance wasted and our wives and 
children reduced to starvation. It has 
been said we can do something else. Our 
climate compels us to find success in 
growing things suitable to it, viz., 
oranges, the finest in the world ; sugar as 
good as the best ; tobacco in some re- 
spects superior. These may be said to be 
the lines upon which, if protected, we 
may expect to succeed. Yet all are 
threatened with destruction. Can nothing 
be done that the uplifted hand that would 
smite us may once more protect us ? 

We will hope that the recent elections 
may warn our law makers and Tariff 
meddlers to desist. I have some inter- 1 
ests in Chattanooga. Here again the' 
grim destroyer has stalked abroad, and; 
the once busy, prosperous, bustling city [ 
is as still as a lamb and all its glory has | 
departed. The furnaces and rolling mills 
stand as so many reminders of good times 
past. Can it be possible that a mad pas- 
sion has entered the breast of our rulers 
and their hand cannot be stayed. Give 
us factories to use up the raw material. 
Producing the raw material furnishes 
work f ot the millions, and there need be 
no poor. All can find employment, but 
the surplus products of the farm will be 
needed to feed the large class who, 
though busy, produce nothing to eat, but 
have money to buy it at splendid prices. 
Then wheat will sell at old time prices of 
$1.25 per bushel, instead of 58 cents, 
which is less than the cost of raising, and 
this will gladden the heart of the farmer, 
who, although what he may wish to buy 
is dearer, has a profit on his crops out 
of which to pay. 

I have always voted the Democratic 
ticket and been elected to office by Demo- 
cratic voters. Jefferson, Jackson, Mad- 
ison and others were quite as much of 
Protectionists as I am. 

A. S. Mann. 

Jaoksonvills, Fla., December 9, 1893. 



Cleveland will run the bill through in 
spite of ** high water and Brown's mules." 
Besides, since we have already lost half 
our property in shrinkage of values, it 
may be wisdom to let the bill pass and 
give the patriots who "wanted a 
change " such a dose of the " change*' as 
will salivate their political stomachs. 

Nothing but a period of starvation will 
bring a West Virginia Democrat to his 
senses, and if the people do not get to try 
the Wilson bill, they will not be satisfied 
and will some future day defeat us again. 

T. G. POWNALL. 
ROMNET, W. Va , December 18, 1893. 



A l¥ord nrom l¥asblnKton. 

The new Tariff would lessen the price 
received for our fruits, wool and other 
products probably to as great or greater 
an extent than in any other section of the 
country. I do not think it would have 
any material effect upon wages in this 
section. J. Wm. Adams. 

Seattle, Wash., December 11, lb98. 



IHanofacCares and IHacblnery* 

The effect of the proposed Tariff bill 
will be detrimental to the prosperity of 
the country. It brings our business 
seriously into competition with foreig^n 
manufactures and will oblige us to re- 
duce our prices or our wages. The bill 
tends in effect to greatly reduce wages 
and to very mate]:;Lally curtail the pur- 
chasing power of the people. 

Poster Machine Company. 

Westfield, Mass. 



My business is paralyzed, I have 
been operating in a small way in 
tan bark and cross ties. The former has 
fallen from $7.50 per ton or cord to $5, 
and the latter are not selling at all. The 
American Economist speaks of writing 
to Congressmen to defeat the Wilson bill. 
It is no use to write to Wilson. I live in 
his district and know him. He and 



Tbe Tolee of VermoBt* 

The Wilson bill is a child of the same 
Southern mother as was the Walker 
Tariff of 1846. My experiences have, 
from actual exx)erience gained in busi- 
ness in New York at that time, proved 
to me that this new Southern offspring 
will be ruinous to the prosperity of the 
country ; that our American industries 
will be seriously damaged and many of 
them utterly destroyed ; that wages will 
be reduced one-third and that the people 
will only be able to purchase the bare 
necessaries of life without any of the 
luxuries to which they have been accus- 
tomed. 

Should this bill ever become a law it 
will produce the same destructive results 
that the Walker Tariff of 1846 did, which, 
but for the war in Europe, the Irish 
famine and the gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia would have been worse even than 
it really was. Frankun H. Orvis. 

Makchxster. Vt., December 17, 1803. 



which is mostly for labor and highly 
skilled labor. 

Why should the one Industry be pro- 
tected and not the other ? The proposed 
sreat reduction of duties on woolen cloths, 
if carried into effect, will ruin the great 
industry of dyeing and printing woolen 
fabrics in this country. 

WORTHEN & ALDRICH. 

New York, December 18, 1883. 



Bar Iron, Strap Ralls, Railroad 
Spikes. 

After carefully considering the pro- 
posed new Tariff bill, of which I have a 
copy before me, I can only conclude that 
its bedoming a law vdll have the most 
depressing effect upon the business of the 
coimtry. 

The effect upon the iron industry, in 
which I am personally interested, will be 
disastrous. How can it be otherwise, 
with a reduced Tariff of about $10 per 
ton, when everything excepting labor is 
at its lowest ebb at present? Wages will 
surely be reduced to the level of pauper 
labor in England. Nothing will be more 
sure than this ; and the purchasing power 
of the people will be at least 50 per cent, 
less than it is to-day, excepting always 
the rich man, who has larg«^ amounts 
stored away in our banks. His purchasing 
power will be increased to the same ex- 
tent. These are facts which I defy any 
Free-Trader to disprove. 

D. B. Athkrton, 

SCRANTON, Pa , December 14, 1893. 



Cotton Prints* 

Under the Wilson bill there is to be 
a Protective Tariff on dyeing, bleaching, 
staining and printing cotton cloths. 
There is no mention made of dyeing, 
staining and printing of woolen cloths 
and flannels, which is a considerable in- 
dustry in this country, and the cost of 



Maaons' Rulldlnc Jllaterials. 

Should the Wilson bill, as reported, be- 
come law, nearly every industrial in- 
terest of the country must be directly 
injured thereby. I believe that within 
one year from the date when the Wilson 
bill, if it becomes a law as reported, 
goes into effect the average rate of 
wages of the laborers and mechanics of 
this country will be 20 to 25 per cent, 
lower than they were one year after the 
McKinley bill went into operation. 

As to the effect upon the purchasing 
power of the people, the cost ^f living 
will not be reduced in the same propor- 
tion as the schedule of wages is reduced. 
The value of the property at present 
owned by wage earners will shrink 
largely ; their mortgage and other in- 
debtedness for this property and interest 
charges upon it will not shrink. Their 
indebtedness becomes a more serious bur- 
den. Their purchasing power conse. 
quently must be seriously reduced. 

I do not believe that foreign manufact- 
urers are to obtain our market. Our 
home market will continue to be held for 
the American producer. The Republican 
party saves our own market for our own 
people by its protective policy. The result 
has been employment at good wages for 
the laborer and mechanic, and fair 
business for the employer of labor, and 
general prosperity for all. 
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Under the propose^ Democratic Wilson 
plan, the home market will be saved by a 
large reduction in the rate of wages to be 
paid the American laborer and mechanic 
and a large shrinkage in the value of his 
savings and the investments of his em- 
ployers. 

Many people have, believed that the 
benefit of Protection to business accrued 
almost entirely to the owners, and that 
the mechanic and laborer had little or no 
share in it. They have been told, and 
many of them believed, that under the 
Democratic revenue policy labor would 
be more steadily employed ; that Protec- 
tion did not affect its price, and conse- 
quently the price would not be reduced, 
but that tho cost of living would be ma- 
terially diminished. If all this be true 
let us have the change speedily. 

This year's business disturbance is an 
expression of the opinion the business of 
this country entertains of the promised 
Tariff reform. 

The recent elections gave the country 
the opinion of the voters upon the same 
subject. H. Wales Lines. 

Meridbn, Conn., December 13, 1893. 

Cat aad EleeUle mica. 

Any reduction in the present Tariff 
laws will be injurious to the country. 
By placing mica on the free list it will 
injure my business 50 per cent. ; not only 
my business but several parties outside. 
A great many laboring men who depend 
entirely on mining mica for a living will 
be thrown out of employment entirely. 
The two Democratic Congressmen from 
the eighth and ninth Congressional dis- 
tricts of this State promised the people, 
if they were elected, that they would see 
that if the Tariff on mica or any prod- 
ucts would hurt the interest of the 
country, they would vote against it. It 
seems that these two gentlemen must 
have been asleep or away from their 
places when this Tariff bill was being 
framed. The Democrats of these two 
districts, as far as I have seen or heard, 
say if these two Congressmen fail to do 
what they promised there will be a 
shortening of the Democratic vote next 
November. 

The people of this country are satisfied 
with the McKinley Tariff law, except a 
few sore heads who do not know what the 
country needs ; and to change the present 
Tariff would disturb business so that it 
would take five years to get over it. I 
hope our Congressmen will open their 
eyes and look to the interest of the conn- 
try. J. E. Burleson. 

Spruce Pine, N. C, December 9, 1803. 



I«oalsfl«ii« Needs Profectflon, 

Where are the good times promised us 
by the Democratic party ? We in South- 
west Louisiana, at least, have not seen 
them. 

Our main crop is rice, and when that 
fails us we are apt to see hard times, for 



awhile at any rate. Last year Louisiana 
produced over 2,000,000 sacks of rough 
rice, which nearly supplied consumption 
in the United States. This year th^ crop 
is only about one-third what it was last, 
and in the face of a shortage of from 
1,200,000 to 1,600,000, which must be im- 
ported at a cost laid down of about $4, 
our domestic rice is selling at $1.50 to |8. 
Considering the statistical position of 
rice, one would think such prices impos- 
sible, and they would be impossible if 
there was any confidence in the party in 
power. 

If we will watch the rice market for a 
few days the matter will be explained. 
There is practically no demand for clean 
rice, dealers only buying from hand to 
mouth. Ordinarily at this season of the 
year jobbers buy largely to supply future 
trade. Speculators take any surp?us that 
may remain in the market, knowing full 
well that it will all be required later on 
and that they will reap a fair profit. 
Now, owing to the uncertainty regarding 
the future of our entire economic system, 
the unfavorable Tariff bill proposed, we 
are not able to secure for our staple crop 
what we are really entitled to. 

We Louisianans want Protection, and 
we want it badly, but our State always 
sei^^s men to Congress who vote the other 
way, except when it comes to sugar and 
rice. They are willing enough to take all 
the Protection on these articles that they 
can get, but will not grant equal Protec- 
tion to other industries. Louisiana has 
for years been kicking the party that has 
made progress possible in the State until 
she should be ashamed to accept the favors 
granted her. But I forget. Democrats 
in Louisiana have no political conscience, 
or if they have it does not trouble them 
very much. 

This year will be no exception to the 
usual display. We will be on hand ask- 
ing ** our friends the enemy" to help us, 
and not allow our own party to cut us off 
with little or no Protection to our chief 
industries. We want the sugar bounty; 
we want rice fully Protected ; we want 
plenty of money to, build levees along the 
Mississippi River, but we don't want to 
vote for the party that has been and is 
now contending for just these things. I 
sometimes think the only way to bring 
our people to a true sense of the situation 
will be to cut them off from all Protection 
and bounties. C. L. Otis. 

Shell Beach, La., December 16, 1893 

Its General EfTeefii, 

After careful examination of the new 
Tariff bill, as reported, it seems that : 

Its effects will be detrimental to the 
prosperity of the country, because invit- 
ing competition from countries where 
the price of labor is much less than in the 
United States. 

The effect upon special industries in 
this locality will be injurious, but princi- 
pally because paralyzing the general busi- 
ness of the country. 



The effect of the proposed bill upon 
wages must be a reduction in rates, and 
it will probably lessen the demand for 
labor. 

The reduction of wages with the al- 
most certain reduction of profits, and 
consequently of income of stockholders, 
would tend to lessen materially the 
purchasing power of the people, and thus 
affect all industries. 

The history of the Tariff in this coun- 
try has so clearly demonstrated that the 
prosperity of the whole country is in- 
creased by the prosperity of its indus- 
tries under a wise Protective Tariff, that 
argument is superfluous. 

D. N. Camp, President 
Skinner Chuck Company. 

New Britain, Conn., December 20, 1893. 



DEPRESSION IN NEW YORK. 



Free-Trade Conditions that Exist 
Throughout the State. 

^Reports from Farm and Factory* 



I The knitting mills in this city. Water- 
ford and Cohoes were all running on full 
' time in 1892, many of them running all 
night, and all of them were crowded to 
their fullest capacity with orders for 
I their goods. The same condition f'zisted , 
I among our collar and shirt factories and 
in our iron and steel works ; in fact, every 
industrial establishment was busily em- 
' ployed and running on full time. This 
I year in September there was not ten per 
cent, of all these industries in operation. 
The cause to which this condition is 
attributed by the manufacturers and pro- 
prietors is the uncertainty in regard to 
Tariff legislation. Jobbers and the retail 
interest decline to buy or order much in 
advance of their sales for fear the manu- 
factured commodities will be cheaper 
when the Democratic policy of Tariff for 
Revenue only is inaugurated. The man- 
ufacturers dare not manufacture any 
goods or other materials, as they have no 
certainty that there will be any demand 
for them. More than two-thirds of the 
help in this city and county and in local- 
ities named are now idle. The prospects 
for bpth the employers and employees are 
disheartening. If the Tariff agitation 
were settled or the manufacturers could 
be assured that their interests would not 
be assailed by adverse Tariff legislation, 
every mill and factory in all this section 
would be in operation within a week. 
There is not the remotest reason to doubt 
that Cleveland's election on the Chicago 
platform was the foundation and direct 
cause for the widespread and ruinous de- 
pression that has checked and prostrated 
every industry in this country. 

John CoNSALtJS. 
Troy, N. Y., September 20, lb93. 

The fear of a reduction of Tariff has 
already reduced values from 25 to 50 per 
cent. Trade is extremely dull and is at- 
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tribnted to the threatened reduction of 
Tariff. The chances for business are 
worse than they have been since 1857. 

E. B. WiLPORD. 

Batayia, N. y. 



A reduction of Tariff will make busi- 
ness poor and cause a reduction of wages. 
I attribute the dull condition of trade to 
the fear of a reduction of tariff and tight- 
nesf) of the money market. The prospects 
for business are very pour for the reason 
that manufacturers will not enlarge their 
stock with the prospects of losing money 
by having to sell cheaper if the Tariff 
should be taken off. 

Benjamin Jackson. 
13 Francis avknub, Ida Hill, Tboy, N. Y. 



A reduction of Tariff upon farm prod- 
ucts would be disastrous to farmers of 
this section. I attribute the dull condi- 
tion of trade to the uncertainty as to 
the legislation by Congress. If we could 
be assured that the Tariff would not be 
disturbed for three years business would 
return to a prosperous condition in one 
week. E. B. Veeeland. 

Salamanca, N. Y. 

Our largest concern, a wagon manu- 
factory, is owned by a Democrat, and he 
would give me no particulars. I can 
only say he is now shut down, with only 
six or seven men at work crating and 
shipping a few wagons already on hand, 
with no immediate orders, while in No- 
vember, '92, he was running full handed 
with large weekly orders. A woolen 
factory, making flannels and men's shirts 
(Democrats), has one- third less help than 
ten months ago and complains of dull 
trade. Village trade feels the effect of 
this inactivity, but we are surrounded 
by a thriving farming conminnity, who 
have had good crops of hay, oats, com, 
v^etables and sales of butter, cheese, 
milk have been good at satisfactory prices. 
Hay, potatoes and cabbage are largely 
shipped, and, since the McEinley bill, 
have sold at a uniform profitable price. 
Before that bill was passed, giving to 
these articles Protective duties, prices 
were generally lower and much more 
fluctuating, particularly hay when ad- 
mitted from Canada at much lower 
dutieSs than imposed by the McKinley 
bill. Should the duties be taken off 
there can be no doubt that the same 
results would come again, bringing seri- 
ous losses to the farming interests. 

Chas. O. Newton. 

HOMBR^ N. Y. 

With a reduction of Tariff we will be 
compelled to stop unless we can hire 
labor as cheap as foreign makers. I think 
the Tariff is the main cause of this dull 
condition of trade. The prospects for 
business will be very poor until the 
Tariff question is settled. Wages in this 
country are five times greater than for- 



eign wages, so that we depend wholly on 
the Tariff. Union Pearl Works. 

Cor. North First and Bbrry strkets, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

I am not in a position to compare notes, 
for in 1892 we were running and now the 
mill is closed. As to the future I have 
nothing to say. Cleveland has quit fish- 
ing for the present and gone to Washing- 
ton. D. A. Baenhart. 

HiOH Falls, N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff would have a dis- 
astrous effect upon our business. I at- 
ribute the dull condition of trade to un- 
certainty. There is a limited demand 
owing to a lack of enterprise. The pros- 
pects for business are not good. When 
mills are building and other improve- 
ments advancing our trade is good. 
Jas. Y. Lindsley, 
The Newark Lime & Cement Mfo. Co. 
Rondout, N. Y. , 



a reduction of wages. We attribute the 
dull condition of trade to the possible re- 
ductions Congress may make on the 
duties in our line. The prospects for busi- 
ness look very dark. We would like to 
know what they are. If Congress would 
decide to let Tariff legislation alone, we 
would chance running full force and 
time. Waldbn Knife Co. 

Waldbn, N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff will reduce the 
price of the crop of tobacco 75 per cent. 
I attribute the present dull condition of 
trade to the prospective reduction of the 
Tariff. The prospects for business are 
bad. The reduction of the Tariff on 
tobacco (Sumatra) is the only thing that 
farmers in this county fear. 

J. E. Fare. 

Bay Flats, N. Y. 



With a reduction of Tariff we must 
greatly lower wages, or divide our market 
with European markets. I attribute the 
dull condition of trade in the largest ex- 
tent to the uncertainty arising from fear 
of lower Tariff. We think the general 
impression that the ** Tariff reformers" 
are about to take more conservative action 
than was first contemplated is in some 
degree restoring confidence. 

Clubtt, Coon & Co. 

Troy, N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff would ruin our 
business. We attribute the dull condi- 
tion of trade to the financial condition of 
the country and fear of Tariff repeal. 
The prospects for business are bad. We 
closed up our manufacturing department 
in November for our inventory. Have 
been closed indefinitely since July 29, 
the first time in three years. 

FALLOWS & Co. 

Troy, N. Y, 

With a reduction of Tariff it will neces 
sitate a reduction of wages and of out- 
put. I attribute the dull condition of 
trade to the financial stringency and fear 
of Tariff changes. The prospects for 
business are uncertain. Until the Tariff 
question is settled, business will be done 
close ** from hand to mouth." 

Van Zandt, Jacobs & Co. 

Troy, N. Y. 

With a reduction of Tariff we must re- 
duce wages or stop. I attribute this dull 
condition of trade to a want of confidence 
in the future legislation. The prospects 
for business are very dark. This mill has 
run for twelve years and never stopx>ed 
for orders. T. H. Smith. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 



We cannot tell what effect a reduction 
of the Tariff would have upon our busi- 
ness. We attribute the dull condition of 
trade to fast living and the Tariff— prin- 
cipally the Tariff. The prospects for 
business are poor. Men will not buy or 
manufacture with the prospect of a fall- 
ing market. J. D. Ackerman. 

Pier 28 N. R., New York Ctty. 

We have reduced our force materially, 
and in addition to that we would state 
that our work is done largely by the piece 
or dozen, and while we may have a cer- 
tain number of employees at work they 
are nearly all on reduced time— only a few 
who are day hands getting a full day's 
work ; and, while we have quite a num- 
ber of employees who are working a little, 
yet we are almost at a standstill. 

We have no material change in wages 
yet, and do not think any of note has 
been made in our industry. However, 
any number of skilled cutters of gloves, 
tanners and workingmen of their type 
who usually earn from $2 to $4.50 are 
working at other work for |1 to $1.50 per 
day, and are glad to get it. It is rather 
early to say just what the prospect for the 
future of our industry is, but the outlook 
is;very poor, and if the extra duty put on 
foreign gloves by the McEinley bill is 
taken off, it means ruin to the manufact- 
uring interests of this country, except as 
far as the cheaper and coarser grade of 
goods is concerned. 

Daniel Hays & Co. 

Glovbrsvillb, N. Y. 



In our case a reduction of Tariff, in ad- 
dition to a loss of trade, will necessitate 



Labor must stand all reductions of 
Tariff. We attribute the dull condition 
of trade to no orders and tight money 
brought on by the change of administra- 
tion. The prospects for business are poor. 
F. P. Mbrritt. 

HORNSLLSVILLB, N. Y. 



A reduction of Tariff would have a bad 
effect on my neighbors. I attribute the 
dull condition of trade to the election of 
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Cleveland and the Democratic platform. 
As to the prospects for business I cannot 
predict another year. My goods are a 
specialty, and are not made in old Eng- 
land to any extent. Protection is a great 
benefit to the manufacturers here, and 
my neighbors' prosperity is a benefit to 
me. Jambs H. Burr. 

Glovebsyilli, N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff would be very dis- 
astrous to fine goods. I attribute the 
dull condition of trade chiefly to lack of 
confidence in the present Administration 
as to^hat they will do with the silver 
and Tariff measures. The prospects for 
business are very uncertain. The entire 
industry is nearly closed down. This 
has not occurred before in a good mUny 
years. John G. Allen, 

Mfr. Gloves and Mittens. 

Gloversville, N. Y. 



A reduction of Tariff would force us to 
<;lose our business unless we pay foreign 
rates of wages and get down to foreign 
conditions of living. The dull condition 
of trade in manufacturing is more than 
anything else due to uncertainty as to 
Tariff legislation. No decided improve- 
ment is ezx>ected in industrial enterprises 
under present uncertain Tariff conditions. 
The Barnes Mfo. Company. 

Phcbniz, N. Y. 

Any material reduction of Tariff on 
hosiery would nearly imralyze the knit- 
ting industry, for a time at least. I at- 
tribute the dull condition of trade to the 
uncertainty as to what would be done by 
the present Administration with the 
Tariff and free silver questions. We look 
for a very light business in our line until 
it is definitely settled what will be done 
with the Tariff. 

Jamestown Knitting Mills. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 

We have no foreign competition in our 
business. We attribute the dull condi- 
iion of trade to the lack of confidence at 
home and abroad on finances and the 
Tariff. The prospects for business depend 
4ipon Tariff and financial legislation. 
Buffalo Foroe Company, 

W. F. Wendt. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

In my opinion a reduction of Tariff 
•will be detrimental to our business. We 
attribute the dull condition of trade to 
the fear of a change in the Tariff. The 
prospects for business are very poor. A 
Protective Tariff protects the matter. 
Robert Ablett. 

Whjtesboro. N. Y 



If the Tariff be reduced it will have a 
tendency to lower prices. I attribute the 
•dull condition of trade to the stringency 
in the money market. The prospects for 
business are better than they were July 
15. Some of the mills in our county are 



running short time on account of custom- 
ers being unable to raise money to pay 
for goods. G-BO. Cookingham. 

Hbllenville, N. Y. 



A reduction of Tariff will compel a re- 
duction in wages and cause business de- 
pression. I attribute the present dull 
condition of trade to the election of a 
Democratic President last fall and a Dem- 
ocratic Ck)ngress, and its threatened policy 
of destruction. The prospects for business 
are poor, very poor. R. Walbath. 

Little Falls, N. Y. 



We attribute the present dull condition 
of trade mostly to the uncertainty as to 
what kind of a Tariff law will be passed 
by this Democratic Legislature. We fear 
it will be destructive. The prospects for 
business are very bad. We have no hope 
if a Tariff law is passed in line with the 
Democratic platform. The charge Mr. 
Cleveland made to Ck>ngress in his mes- 
sage in relation to their duty in revising 
the Tariff leads many to fear he will ap- 
prove of a very radical change 

Edwin Qroot. 

Hudson, N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff would be disas 
trous to our busi^^BS. I attribute the 
condition of trade to the Democratic at- 
tack on Tariff and finance, and the array- 
ing of the working people against the 
capitalist and employer. There is a dis- 
couraging outlook for business at present. 
There has been more general shutting 
down of all industries than the city has 
ever before seen. 

Geo, B. &rovER, of 
W. E. MOCOWATT & Co. 

Amsterdam, N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff will result in a 
reduction of wages to compete with for- 
eign goods equal to the amount of duty 
taken off. I attribute the dull condition 
of trade to the want of confidence that 
prices will stay up after the Tariff is 
taken off. There are no prospects for 
trade unless we have some surety that the 
Tariff will be let alone. 

HiNES (Jnderwear Co. 

COHOBS, N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff would nearly ruin 
our business. We attribute the dull con- 
dition of trade to the expected interfer- 
ence with the Tariff. The prospects for 
business are not very bright. Mills are 
nearly all stopped. Unless some conclu- 
sion is reached soon this will be the 
hardest year this country has experi- 
enced. Eli Van Brooklen. 

Johnstown, N. Y. 



^ reduction of Tariff will tend to lower 
wages. I attribute the dull condition of 
trade, first, largely to bank troubles, 
caused by banks loaning largely on col- 
lateral on which they could not realize 



quickly when depositors wanted their 
money, and refusing to continue loans to 
even good houses ; second, unsettled con- 
dition of the Tariff question, merchants 
and manufacturers not knovdng what to 
expect in the near future. The prospects 
for business point to a dull winter. 
Harder KNiTTiNa Co., 
W. A. Harder, Jr. 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Our business depends upon the collar 
business, so that whatever effect a reduc- 
tion of Tariff would have upon that busi- 
ness would be the same upon our busi- 
ness. We attribute the dull condition of 
trade to the stringency in the money mar- 
ket and fear of Tariff changes. Our pros- 
pects depend upon the collar and shirt 
business, which at present is stagnant. 
Van Dusen Laundering Co. 

Troy. N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff would reduce our 
business at least 50 per cent. I attribute 
the present dull condition of trade to the 
lack of confidence in the party in power. 
The prospects for business are worse 
than before since 1860, or in my life. 

F. G. Siceler. 

Qbanton, N. Y. 



A reduction of Tariff would reduce the 
wages of all men engaged in manufac- 
tories. I attribute the dull condition of 
trade to the distrust of the Democratic 
party and distrust of the party in itself. 
The bankers' scare seems to be over. The 
manufacturers' scare will last until the 
Democratic party settles on some theory 
and wages are reduced to that basis. 

C. Crawford. 

Chasse Lake, N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff would have the 
same effect upon our business as it would 
have upon any one in business or out of 
business. I attribute the dull condition 
of trade to the promises that have 
been made and threats now mad6 by the 
party in power. There ye no prospects 
whatever for business. We believe that 
if the President would announce publicly 
that he would veto any change in the 
present Tariff business would improve at 
once throughout the country. 

CoPAKE Iron Works. 

W. A. Miles, Manager. 

Clove, N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff would increase 
the importation of goods similar to those 
we manufacture. I attribute the dull 
condition of trade to uncertainty of what 
the Tariff will be. The prospects for 
trade are very poor until business is 
absolutely settled. The Democrats have 
no policy but insanity. T. A. Vernon. 

65 DuANE street, New York Citt. 



With a reduction of Tariff we would 
have less demand for our goods and lower 
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prices. We attribute the dull condition 
of trade to currency and Tariff agitation, 
and the proepectiye changes in the same, 
or rather the unsettled condition of the 
above and the uncertainty of the future. 
The prospects for business are very poor 
with a hope for an improvement. Our 
works were closed down, then started up 
on short time, eight hours and reduced 
pay. ^ The Seneca Falls Mfg. CJo., 
A. S. Davis, President. 
Sbneca Falls, N. Y. 



A reduction of Tariff would compel us 
to make a large reduction in wages or 
close our business. I attribute the pres- 
ent dull condition of trade to the un- 
settled state of the Tariff. The prospects 
for business were tip-top last year, but 
there are none now. The Tariff question 
must be settled before we can sell or 
manufacture any goods except a few to 
fill si>ecial orders. 

Hunter Arms CJo. 
Fulton, N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff would cause us 
to manufacture less. I attribute the dull 
condition of trade to the scare of the peo- 
ple—fear of the country and of the 
action of Congress. The prospects for 
business are not so bad as a month ago. 
There is improvement in sight, but prob- 
ably slow. E. A. Doty, 

Doty & Scrimgeour. 

70 Dctane street, New York City. 



A reduction of Tariff would reduce our 
pay rolls to China rate of wages. I at- 
tribute the present dull condition of 
trade to the fear that the Tariff may be 
reduced or taken off. The prospects for 
business are by no means bright. The 
prices for help, such as we employ, in 
China or Japan are 7 to 15 cents a day. 
Edwin S. Brown, Propr. 

Hornbllsvillb, N Y. 



With a reduction of Tariff we will have 
foreign goods on the market to supply a 
limited demand. I attribute the dull 
condition of trade to radical change in 
the Administration of our Government. 
The prospects for trade are N. Q., un- 
til business gets a basis for calculations 
and money more faith in business. 
A. Enqelhardt, 
Bolts & Enqelhardt. 

St. Johnsville, N. Y. 



A reduction of Tariff will not affect our 
business. I attribute this dull condition 
of trade to a lack of confidence in the Ad- 
ministration and fear of the Tariff. We 
think business will improve slightly this 
fall in our line, owing to the Christm ts 
trade. O. F. Thomas. Prest. 

Manhattan S. P. Co. 

Lyons, N. Y. 



A reduction of Tariff would not affect 
us directly. We attribute this dull con- 



dition of trade to the lack of money and 
no sale for the goods. It is impossible to 
tell at present what the prospects for 
business are till we know what Congress 
will do. Wm. Speaker. 

Allsoheny, N. Y. 



A reduction of Tariff would have an 
adverse effect upon our business. The 
dull condition of trade is not to be attrib- 
uted to the silver question. Tariff is the 
block to the wheel. The prospects for 
business are gloomy just now. 

Jos. Jagger. 

RiFTON Glen, N. Y. 



A reduction of Tariff would close our 
business or cause a reduction in wages of 
40 per cent. I attribute this dull condi- 
tion of trade to a lack of confidence and 
fear of Tariff legislation. As to the pros- 
pects for business we fail to see anything 
encouraging. With Tariff legislation 
must necessarily come reduction of wages. 
A. W. Broadhead. 

Jamestown, N. Y. 



uncertainty of Tariff legislation, and we 
feel the dullness more from symimthy thau 
from other causes. The outlook for busi- 
ness is very discouraging and will con- 
tinue so while the prssent uncertainty of 
Congressional action continues. What 
the future is depends entirely on how 
Tariff reform for revenue only is manipu- 
lated. E. P. Reed & Co. 
Rochester, N. Y., September 80, 18d3. 



A reduction of Tariff would cause 
a corresponding reduction in wages or 
there would be no work. I attribute the 
dull condition of trade to the fear of in- 
imical Tariff legislation. The prospects 
for business are very gloomy. We can 
make no calculations for another year, 
either in buying stock or arranging prices 
of labor. Ever^ one is waiting to know 
what will be done with the Tariff. 

D. W. Campbell, 
Mason, Campbell & Co. 

Johnstown, N. Y. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



With a reduction of Tariff we will 
have to comi>ete with foreign produce, 
which will make a reduction in prices of 
40 per cent. I attribute this dull condi- 
tion of trade to the uncertainty of what 
the Democrats will do with the Tariff, ' 
and second, to the Democratic platform 
of 1892. There are no prospects for busi- 
ness. No one dares to invest for fear of a 
reduction in the Tariff. I think that the 
money market would be all right if 
Cleveland would say that the Tariff 
would not be changed. 

D. R. Lewis. 

NiLES, N. Y. 

A reduction of Tariff would have a 
most disastrous effect upon onr business. 
I attribute the present dull condition of 
trade to the apprehension that Congress 
will lower the duties on goods manufact- 
ured here. The prospects for business 
are very bad. E. & C. Wood. 

Lansinobuboh, N. Y. 



In this department of the Am brican Bcoiio- 
MI8T we hope to find room for all communioa- 
tiont. A free disooMlon and Interchange of 
Tlewfl among* the members, secretaries, corre* 
spondents, and friends of The Amebic kn Pro- 
TBCTiva Tarift Leagdi will prove an interest- 
ing fekture of the paper and be conduciye of 
much good. We do not, of course, hold our- 
selves responsible for the views expressed by 
our correspondents. 



We keep about the same number of 
hands this year as last, and our work, 
both piece work and time wages, has re- 
mained the same during both years. But 
the average really has been far less satis- 
factory this year than la^ t for the reason 
that there has been less labor, our sales 
being smaller, a great many orders coun- 
termanded, and so, though no reduction 
in wages as it is commonly called, there 
is a great reduction in the amount of time 
worked. We are shoe manufacturers and 
make the better class of ladies' fine shoes. 
A reduction in Tariff would put us on a 
par with oth^^r countries who have cheap 
labor, and the immediate result with ps 
would be that we would have to lower our 
prices or be driven out of business. That 
would necessitate lower labor. The pres- 
ent stagnation we look on as the result of 



He Pays It AU. 

Editor Amebioan Economist : In all 
the papers that I read I find that they 
claim only that with a revenue duty the 
consumer pays the duty. Now, I would 
ask is that all he has to pay, or does he 
have to pay a percentage of profit on that 
duty to the importer, the jobber, the 
wholesaler and the retailer, which would 
be profit compounded several times on 
the duty paid ? B. M. Goodwin, Cor. 

Haplb, Mich., Beptember 80, ISOSk 



Tlie Credit System Closed. 

Editor American Economist : I wish 
I could set before you in true light the 
wonderful changes taking place in the 
Democratic party now. Many of them 
are cursing Qrover. the gold standard, 
Free-Trade and the money panic. There 
is great trouble all through this mining 
region. Mines have closed down, min- 
erals are low, wheat 35 and 40 cents, oats 
10 and 15 cents, horses and cattle low, ex- 
cept fat cattle ; merchants are closing 
the credit system and many poor people 
are suffering. "V^e tell them the people 
wanted a change and voted for Qrover * 
Co., and have to stand it a while. 

J. Davison. 

Waco, Jasper Co., Mo., August 29, 1898. 



A DacTCrei* In Their Hearts* 

Editor American Economist: The 
people of Virginia are very largely Pro- 
tectionists, but as long as we have the 
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Democratic^ coonting machine, we will 
4ilways be represented in Congress by 
''constitutional fire-eaters" and Free- 
Trade monkeys. I am really ashamed of 
our representatives, but were you ac- 
<iuainted with the lawlessness of elections 
in Virginia and in the whole South, you 
would not wonder at Harry Tucker's 
actions in Congress. When the North 
had a chance to pass an election law and 
thereby aid us poor, helpless creatures in 
jecuring a free ballot and a fair count, 
they stuck a dagger into the hearts of the 
Southern Protectionists. I like the 
Economist and think your effort in pub- 
lishing the Industrial Census was really 
A marvel. MarTin A. Colaw. 

Cbabbottom, Yjl, October 28, 1883. 

Americans to tbe Core* 

Editor American Economist : I have 
Always, since 1 cast my first ballot, voted 
the Republican ticket. Why? Because 
I considered the Republican party the 
party of Americanism, of progress and 
liberty of conscience. I am proud to say 
that I voted for Lincoln while in camp, 
at Marietta, Ga., just before starting on 
Sherman's glorious march to the sea, and 
voted twice for Grant, and for Hayes and 
Garfield. Since then I have been where 
American citizens are not permitted to 
vote for their President— not in a peni- 
tentiary, but in a territory; nevertheless, 
I have been loyal to the old party, as I 
would be to the old flag. I have been and 
Am a Protectionist, for the reason that, 
while I believe that Protection was or 
would be of little benefit to the terri- 
tories, especially New Mexico, with the 
single exception of wool, it was and 
would be of great good and vital impor- 
tance to the vast majority ef the Ameri- 
•can people. I have read with pleasure 
for years past the imtriotic pages of the 
American Economist. America for 
Americans must be the watchword in the 
future. We can and will steer our own 
course, regardless of European (even En- 
ghBh) laws of finance or trade. Do your 
utmost, as the true American I believe 
you are, to instill thorough love of 
country into the hearts of the money 
bags of Wall and other streets in your 
great city and other great cities of the 
land ; let them know that there are sev- 
eral people west of the Mississippi, flesh 
of their flesh and blood of their blood, 
Americans to the core, and that our votes 
can and will be counted as cast, for Pro- 
tection or Free-Trade. 

J. P. Hyla^, 

Editor Kingston Weekly Shaft, 
J^iiroBTON, N. M., September 1, 1808. 



Tbe l¥ork of BeetruetlveBeee. 

Editor American Economist : I apolo- 
gize for tardiness in renewing my sub- 
scription to the ablest and grandest 
weekly in the United States, the Ameri- 
can Economist. If the American voters 
had taken it and heeded its advice we 



would not, in October, 1898, be groping in 
the dark, with our national and all other 
banking and commercial institutions 
under a cloud, with all our inland trans- 
portation gone or going to the wall, man- 
ufacturers stopx>ed or stopping, throwing 
hundreds of thousands of laborers out of 
employment ; wages reduced as never be- 
fore for the last third of a century, and 
the worst not realized yet. 

But let the good work of repeal go on 
Repeal the Sherman law ; repeal the elec- 
tion laws ; repeal the laws taxing State 
banks : repeal the McKinley Tariff laws, 
and, as R. Q. Mills says, put our " own 
intelligent workmen on an equality with 
the laborers of all other nations." It 
seems that the aim of this Congress is de- 
structiveness, not creativeness. If the 
present Congress will only follow and 
carry out their platform and policy, as 
enunciated in last canvass, there will be 
a political cyclone in 1894 and 1896 that 
will sweep the present Administration out 
of sight for forty years. A. H. Eaton. 

Foots, Nbv., Oetoher 15« 1893. 



BrlDslnc KEeB to tbelr fleneee. 

Editor American EcoNCtBOST : 

In 1892 there were two jobs of work to 
the man ; in 1898 two men for each job. 
In 1892 I paid 25 cents per hour for com- 
mon labor, and it was nearly impossible 
to get it at that. In 1898 men are leav- 
ing the country or whittling dry goods 
boxes. Eggs have not been below 10 
cents per dozen since 1890. Prior to 1890 
they were, each spring, down to 6 cents 
per dozen. Before the Tariff reduction 
on wool of 1888, the sheep industry here 
was more profitable than raising cattle. 
Then there were 25,000 sheep in this 
county (Buffalo). Then there were sheep 
in every neighborhood, now I do not 
know of a single flock. Nearly any West- 
em town will give a subsidy to secure 
the location of a factory, and then (Oh, 
consistency I ) turn around and try to 
vote it out of existence. 

I could never see why a D^nocrat was 
so anxious to vote his neighbor out of a 
job and give it to the other fellow across 
the pond. The farm and the factory 
should be near each other and the money 
kept at home. The Populists here, nearly 
all of them, seem to be Free-Traders ; 
their principal cry is, *' The subsidized 
factories. More money— lots of money t 
It's the Gk>vemment stamp that gives it 
value. The corrupt old parties I " It is 
observed that the loudest howlers have 
the heaviest mortgages and the rankest 
weed potatoes. They can sing as many 
changes as a coyote near a circus. They 
think they know enough to run the Grov- 
emment. In their own business they are 
failures. They want cheap money and 
the privilege of sending it right out of the 
country after cheap goods. They want 
the GK>vemment to loan them money at 
two per cent, on sand hills, pine stump 



land or swamp land, and why not? 
With the Democrats truckling to the out- 
fit and the Populists fighting under cover 
of their badges, they have done Kansas, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas more harm 
than the grasshoppers have ever done. Is 
it any wonder this whole country it 
stricken with a drought ? It seems one of 
the ways the Great Being has of bringing 
men to their senses. E. Smith. 

Bavrhma, Nkb., Noyembtr 8, 1898. 

Will not be Fooled Twice In a urblle. 

Editor American Economist : The 
American Economist and the American 
people are to be congratulated upon the 
noble work done in the late victory, which 
gives us a further assurance of a better 
development of an enduring prosperity 
for our dear America and a continuance 
of our patriotism in protecting our home 
industries. Truth cannot be <* pulled 
down" or destroyed, as it possesses an 
omnipotency of principles tiiat is in- 
destructible. Mr. Neal truthfully said 
in the Chicago convention tiiat the his- 
tory of our country demonstrated the 
fact that the American people will con. 
sider and determine but one great public 
question at a time. History has repeated 
itself, and the gentleman is now biding 
the time. 

We may not refrain from a broad and 
pleasing smile, not a smile of derision, 
but a joy within ; and, while our mirth 
is exercising itself up and down the 
boulevard of political joy, we are ever 
mindful of the sufferings of our deluded 
brothers of 1892, who sought a sign, but 
no sign was given unto them, and who 
now say, **we can be fooled once in 
awhile." The American citizen who can 
be hoodwinked after such an object les- 
son by Free-Traders is most certainly a 
very tame specimen of statesmanship 
and his astrological ideas of this y^oM are 
extremely flat They will also see to it 
that never again will the svdtch be 
thrown to the track that runs the car of 
progress toward the soup house. 

Frankun Griffffh, Cor. 

Cabtbaok, Mo., November 20. 1898. 

No UTonder Neal "Wmm Defeated. 

Editor American Economist : It may 
have escaped your notice that at a Dem- 
ocratic meeting held in Memorial Hall, 
Toledo, September 26, Hon. Frank Hurd 
introduced Lawrence T. Neal in the fol- 
lowing words, remarkable for their hon- 
esty at least : " In Northwestern Ohio 
the banner of Free-Trade was lifted fif- 
teen years ago. In six counties at least 
there was no road so rugged that it was 
not traveled systematically by m ardent 
Free-Trader. It was not given to the 
evangel of commercial liberty to be re- 
ceived at that time with perfect faith, 
nor to the banner to command success, 
but the work of education was well done, 
and there is not a Congressional district 
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in the United Stdtee which is to-day bet- 
ter educated upon this subject. In tk^ 
interrening years I have not been in per- 
fect aceord with the standard bearer in 
Ohio. . . . Bnt that day has passed 
away, and it was by his treatment of the 
great snbject which is foremost in the 
campaign that I have learned to admire 
the ability, conrage and intelligence of 
Lawrence T. Neal. It was when the 
cowardly committee at Chicago intro- 
duced its ambignons Tariff plank that Mr. 
Neal refused to be guided by resolutions 
which would have made our platform 
almost akin to that Tariff monstrosity, 
that plunderer of the poor which we 
are vigorously fighting to-day. Mr. Neal 
accepted no compromise, and the time 
is near when Congress and the Senate 
shall embody equally straightforward 
views upon our statute book. It is for 
the fidelity displayed at Chicago that we 
welcome Lawrence T. Neal so warmly to- 
night." 

When we consider the antecedents of 
Mr. Hurd, and bear fully in mind that he 
"out-Herods Herod" on the subject of 
Free-Trade, the above words firmly im- 
press upon us the importance of this cam- 
paign in Ohio. Truly it is of much more 
than ordinary State consequence. We of 
Ohio do nofe wish to make ourselves ridic- 
ulous by posing continually as **the 
only," the aitmmum honum of the coun- 
try, but the importance of the conflict 
made us push our modesty aside with be- 
coming propriety, and frankly acknowl- 
edge that with the election or rejection of 
Wm. McKinley the cause of Protection 
would rise or fall. Torbky Kikk. 

LncA, Ohio, October d, 1808. 
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Many members and fiiends of 

the Tariflf League make the 

Ebbitt House their home 
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PRINCTPLBS OP THB AMERICAN. PROTECTIVE' 
TARIFF LEAGUE. 

PRINCIPLES.— The object of The American Protective Tarii! 
League, as expressed in Article II. of its Constitution, is, by ade- 
quate duties upon imported products, to protect American lal)or» 
whether Agricultural, Manufacturing, Mining or Commercial, 
against the competition of low priced labor in foreign countries. 

The League recognizes that the American people should not 
and will not submit to the low sUndard of wages prevailing io 
other countries ; that this is a government by the people, and not 
one in which the people are subordinate to the governing powers; 
that the existence of the Republic depends upon the maintenance 
of a high standard of American citizenship ; and that in all ques- 
tions of public policy the advancement of the citizen takes prece- 
dence of every other consideration. 

It claims that not ov\y the industrial growth of the Republic, 
but the prosperity and social well-being of its citizens,are promoted 
by 9i judicious Protective Tariff The recent report^ of the United 
Sutes Labor Commission shows that during the "past quarter of 
a century, under a Protective Tariff, cost of production and ex- 
penses of living have steadily diminished, rates of wages have in- 
creased, and wage-earners, in commpn with all other citizens, 
have reaped incalculable benefits from the general cheapening of 
commodities that has followed home production and healthful 
home competition. 

It maintains that cost of production and expenses of living are 
diminished, and rates of wages increased, with the advance in the 
productive power of labor; and that the growth of this productive 
power depends upon the opportunities and rewards for intelligent 
effort affor'led by a high standard of wages. 

' It affirms that the intelligence, skill and ambition of our work- 
men, encouraged by liberal wages, wiil enable them to compete 
advantageously with cheap and unintelligent labor everywhere ; 
that the same methods by which manv of the advanced products 
of American labor are now successfully competing abroad with 
similar products of foreign labor may be applied to other indus- 
tries ; and that cheap production, through high wages and intelli- 
gence, will enable us not only to hold our own market, but ulti- 
mately to command the markets of the world. 

While opposing monopolies and exclusive privileges, the 
League advocates and upholds that policy which protects the right 
of every American citizen to his share in the fruits of American 
labor, employed under free government, in the development of 
our material resources. 

Finally, The American Protective TarifT League propoeea a union 
and organization of ah Industrial workers of America in defBnsa* 
and for the elevation, of the American standard of wages, living 
and self-government. 

In furtherance of this purpose, it appeals to all who share in 
the trials and achievements of American industry, whether wage 
earners or wage-payers, to combine in support of a movement 
which, with their aid, will not only insure the triumph of the peo- 
ple, but, by its influence and example, advance the conditions of 
industrial life throughout the world. 

METHODS —Addressing, therefore, all workers, whether em- 
ployers or employed. The American Protective Tariff League pro- 
poses to make known in every practicable way the principles and 
advantages of the American Protective System, with the intent 
thereby to limit the imporution of the products of foreign labor, 
and thus maintain and br' aden the fields in which American labor 
may be profitably engaged. 

Under no circumstance will The League identify itself with 
any political party — its aim being to unite all parties in support 
of the policy which it advocates. 

ORGANIZATION.— The plan of The League includes a Central 
Organization in each State and Territory of the Union, with a 
Vice President and a State Secretary at its head. Subordinate 
to these are the Official Correspondents of the League, who are 
constantly in direct communication with the home office. 

By means of such systematic organization every part nf the 
country will be reached, its condition ascertained, and its needs 
promptly supplied. 

MEMBERSHIP.— Any person may become a meinber of The 
League. Provision is also made for life membership, with ex- 
emption from annual fees. 

All members will receive the publications of The League, 
cither gratuitously or at a nominal price to cover cost, and such 
other aid and facilities as The League may be able to supply. 

All contributions should be made payable to Chester Griswold, 
Esq., Treasurer, and addressed to him, or to the General Secre- 
tary, at the office of The League 
^Correspondence is cordially solicited with any person or asso- 
ciation wishing to unite with The League or to obtain informa- 
tion of its plans and purposes. 
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AMBRICAN JBCONOMIST, 



lU 



HULES 



LOOMS 



HASOH 

Iachine Works' 

:COnON-MCIIINERl 

TAUNTON, 

MASS. 



SFINNINa 



FBAMZa 



Tompkins Brotbers, 



SUCCESSORS TO 



Clark Brothers, 

MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES OF 

KNITTERS, 

WINDERS, 

WASHERS, 
BRtrSHERS 

and SPOOLERS, 

STOP MOTIONS 
and TAKE UPS, also. 

FLOCK CUTTERS 

and SPOOLERS. 



HODGSON tc HOLT MFC. CO., 



HOSIERY AND HOSIERY MACHINERY. 

Abel & Aiken Footers, French Footers, Seamers and Winders. 

8KMD FOR NSW CATAL.06VE. 



J. B. PARKER MACHINE CO., 

* MAIUFAOTUKBBS OW TBI 

BANCROFT WOOLEN MULE 

— :An> IBS: — 

CLINTON YARN TWISTER, 

CLINTON, MASS. 

^Providence ■ Madiine ■ Co., 

MANUFACTUBERS or 

IMPROVED COTTON AND WORSTED 

ROVING FRAMES, 

Ctttoi CMbers and Lap Wiodart, Warttad Splnalag Framaa aad Twiatara, Flitad 
Ralla, Flyara, Spladlaa, Gaara, Balatara, Caps, Tubaa, ata., ata. 



No Charge for Cartage. 

TROY, N. Y. 



AMERICAN ULTRAMARINE 

Aim 

' 6L0BE ANILINE WORKS, 

The Heller A Merz Co., Proprieton. 

BAJ^KMI, P.AJjrr, BJLZJi BLVB, 
aa MAIDEN LANE, P. a 00X8808. NEW YaiK. 



FIRTH & FOSTER BROS., 

PROVIDEMCE DYE WONKa. 
Ofl««, ISItf CliMtBVt St., Phlladelplila. 

Woiki: n|jlor,Bm«imld and Adams 8ti^ Kenslnctoa. 

OoMOB, WootoB and Wonted Dren Goods ; WooIsb, 
Wonted and Mixed Casstmeree and doaklngstalso 
Wocden, Woctted, Blabbing Cotton, Yarn and Waip 
Pyeti and Bleaehers. 



SSVABl^lttHBD l»»a. 

JOHN M. 8H ARPLB88 & OO. 

MAMUVAOTDBaBfl OV 

Djaioods and Dyef ood Eitnets, 

Importart of Indigo, Cutch, Chemicals, &c, 
Oflaa, 20 aod 22 Nartb Fraat Straat, 

PHIIjADSIiPHIA. 



CITY BUnON WORKS. 

FAGTOBT AND 8ALBSBOOM. 

187 and 180 Mott 8treet, 

(Hear BkooBM)b 



564 Eddy St., 

TNOa. J. HILL, Pres. h TraM. 



PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 

WII.C.PEIRCE,aayt A Saet'y. 



Tnnnontio'Siffolk Hills, 

LOWELLp MASS. 

MAirUFAOTUBKBa OF 

CANTON AND FRENCH FUNNELS, 

IN ALL WEIOHTS, WIOTHa AND COLORa. 

OJPBBJLTB BITB MILLS. 

CAPITAL, •l.ffOO.OOO. 

Number Of Spindles, - • - 120«000 

Number of Leoms, - - 4,00G 

PoundB of Cotton used per week, - 800,000 

JLm S. OOVBIZ^ Ti^mBM\xrmiPm 
70 1LIL.BT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

8mlthy Hogg & Gardner, 

SelilBC Aseata, 
ee Chaunoy St., Boatom Mass. 



Vaney Worsted MIUs. 

EAGLE STREET, PROYIDEIGE, B. L 
WORSTED YARNS. 



B. HOOLEY A SON, 

Silk -:- Manufacturers, 

Organzine, Trams, Twist, Fringe Silk, &c. 
428-432 N. I3tb St.. Philadelphia. 



THE L. D. BROWN & SON GO , 



MAirUFACTURBBS OF 



Machine Twists and Sewing Siijis. 

All grades from coarse to fine of FLOSS-TRAMS for 

Manofactorers' use. 

Mllla t MIddltetewn, Conn. 

644 & MO B'waj, N. T. 29 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. 

' arket St.. PhUadelphla. 



AMEBIC 



'waj.N 
liyia 

ICAN y 



HAIR CLOTH COMPANY, 

Pawtaeket, B* I. 

Ckmsolldatlon of Pawtneket Hair Clofh Company. 

American Hair Cloth Padding Ck>mpan7, Natloniu 

Hair Seating Company, 

MAHUTACTURKRS OF 

Hair SeaUnffB and Hair Cloth CrtBellBo 
or Tatlora' Hair Cloth. 

Qnall^ superior to any imported goods. 
KTery Piece Fally Warranted. 
CBABLB8 E. Pbrtbab, Agents 



~ BARBOUR'S 

MsIiFlai 
Threads. 

Have ttoed the 
test ever a 

CENTURY, 

and to-day itand unrrYalled for Strenftk, 
Smoothoett and Uniformity. 

TMI BARBOUR BROTMIR8 OO. 
SIIS Ohareh Su. New Yerk. 

NEW BEDFORD MFG. CO., 
HOWUND MILLS CORP'N. 
ROTCH SPINNING CORP'N. 

WB. n. BOWLAXD, TUAB. mO* W, OABD, ABC 

Comblnad Capital Stock, $2,000,000.00 
Tatal Spladlaa, - - 140,000 

mOB GBAnK 

COTTON YARNS. 

Btrnde or Twisted. Combed or Carded. HOSIBBV 

VABHS, Chain warps. Skeins, Spools or Cops, also 

onBeanMfiomNos.l(PstolOOV. ^^ ^i».»-w 

J. MULLOTKAUX, Jb., Phlla. Agt., 810 Chestnut 8(. 

Byren F. Card, SelllBff Afeat, 

New Bedfordy - Mass. 



WM. MASOX MFG. CO. 

Cotton Yarns, 

Hosiery and Thread Varns on 
Cops or Cones. 

Treat, a Selllnj Agent, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 



THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 



1M TO 1*4 aOUTH nPTH AVIRU& 
•4 TO SS THOMPtON STMIT. 

I TO 14S wuT NiNcniaTN tTBanr. 

ISO TO 1f4 aOUTM nPTM AVlNUBi 

NEW YORK. 
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NICHOLSON FILE CO., 



If ^r«.a 



l^-XS BffAlC-BS 



OF EVERY DE8CRIPTIQ(4. 
»»!• ^W^d. CA.BBLB KX. ^WIRB> ^dKO. CO., 

«« WXTZTOV aTRBWr. N9W TOBK. 



££ 



BT THB 



Blower System. 



19 



VOB FULI. INFOBSIATION AND p- r QT||DTCIIillT nnUDIIIY 

bstijuatbs, addbbss D. r. olUnlCfMl uUmrMI 

BOSTON^ NBW YQBK, PHILAPBLPHIA^ CBLICAOO, liONPON. 



NATRONA 



Tbt StrtiHtt Md Pwett Aim Bade tod the eiriy Alva Bade fNB KryellUi Almln. 

Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. C0.9 

115 CHESTNUT STBEBT. - - BHILADELBHIA^ BA. 



UNION WADDING CO., 

F^TTVTrUOICElT, R,. I., 

Cotton, Cotton Waste and Paper Stock. 



MANUFACTURERS OP 



COnON WADDING AND BATTIN6. 

lYMAN B. 80FF, PrMide>t. H. A. STEARNS, Vlo»-PrMM«rt «N SMeriitMHiMrt. 

8E0. M. THORNTON. Traasirer. 



CSTERBROOK'S 

L 8TBBL PENS. V 

iMdingNoi. 14,048,128, 130,135,333,161 

Far 8«l« %r bII BtMtoman. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 

W«rks. Oandan. H. J. W Jolia St.. Htm IctU 



AMERICAN TARIFFS, 

FKOH 

PLYMOUTH ROCK TO McKINLEY. 

A brief presentation of the benefits of Pro- 
tection and Rociproolty. will be sent to any 
address upon receipt of 10 cents, bj 

The ABerioan Preteetive TariflT Leagae, 

UB West 134 Strstt, NEW YORK. 



CAN YOU TALK 
TA|2IFF 



INTELLIQENTLV WITH 
YOUR NEieHBOR OM THE 



Qusstion t If net, ssn4 for a fsw sanpio ooplst tf ths 

AMERICAN ECONOMIST, 

186 WMt 23d St., New York. 



WARRANTED. 

EatabUshed'1843. 
OriiTinal and Only American Makers, 



FISHER A NORRIS, 



Treaton, N. J. 



Plated Table Ware. 

Our assortment of Plated Ware 
of onr own mannf acttire was never 
before as complete as at present, 
comprising everything required 
for nse at, or decoration of, the 
table. 

Beed & Barton, 

87 Union Square. 



OASTOR, OIL. 

Q«allty Gvaruiteed. 
MANUFACTURING AND HEDICINAL PURPOSES. 

IfAOE BY 

Baker Castor Oil Works* 

U. J. BAKER d? BRO., Aaeats, 



as, aa sc w wtiiiaM st., 



N*ef» Ferk* 



St. Joseph Lead Company 

Offlee, 55 Liberty St. 

CHEMICAL LEAD. 




Catalogue Sent on Application to 

Dtnid Green ft Go.^ 



SOLE AGENTS, 
44 East 14th 8L, 
ITnlon a^naroy 
NKW YORK. 



" Town iP Country " 

Paints, being best, are cheapest In 
the end. Send for sample cards and 
booklet. 

HARRISON BROS. A CO., 

NRW YORK. PHILADBLPHU. CINCINNATI. 



The Williams Printiiig C0.1 

COMMERCIAL 

Printers and Binders 



ESTIMATES FURNISHED FOR ALL 
CLASSES OF WORK. 



96 to 102 RBADB STREET, 
NBW YORK. 
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